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Ankündigung 


Litterarhistorische Forschungen. 

Herausgegeben 

von 

Dr. Josef Schick 

o. ö. Professor an der Universität München 
und 

Dr. M. Freiherr v. Waldberg 

a. o. Professor an der Universität Heidelberg. 


Die „L. F.“ sollen eine Sammelstelle für Arbeiten aus 
dem Gebiete der Litteraturgeschiclite sein, die durch 
ihren Umfang von der Veröffentlichung in Fachzeitschriften 
ausgeschlossen sind, aber ihres wissenschaftlichen Wertes 
wegen eine weitere Verbreitung beanspruchen dürfen, ln 
erster Reihe sind Untersuchungen zur germanischen und 
vergleichenden Litteraturgeschiclite in Aussicht ge¬ 
nommen, doch sollen auch gelegentlich Forschungen über 
romanische Litteraturen, Veröffentlichung von Texten, Ur¬ 
kundenpublikationen sowie methodologische Abhandlungen 
willkommen sein. — Neben den Arbeiten der Fachgenossen, 
die den Herausgebern zum Abdruck anvertraut werden 
sollen besonders die von letzteren angeregten und geför¬ 
derten Untersuchungen jüngerer Forscher in sorgsamer 
Auswahl zur Veröffentlichung gelangen. 


Die „Literarhistorischen Forschungen 44 erscheinen in zwanglosen 
Heften von verschiedenem Umfang. Jedes Heft ist einzeln käuflich. 

Heft 1. Machiavelli and the Elisabethan Drama. Von Edward 
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Preface. 


In Publishing this edition of “The Misfortunes of 
Arthur”, the editor desires to confess his large debt of 
gratitude to Prof. Schick, of the University of Munich, and 
eo-editor of the “Literarhistorische Forschungen”, for 
always lending that sort of help and encouragement 
without which all human effort is faint and faltering. 
Kot only has his example ever been a spur to lagging 
energy, but his utterances an inspiration to hard work. 

The authorities of the University Library, as well as 
those of the Royal Library, of Munich, have invariably 
been ready to proffer their valuable books for the purpose 
of this work. More particularly, however, is the author 
indebted to the managers of the library of the British 
Kluseum, and, must particularly, to Dr. Richard Garnett, 
who was Keeper of the Books at the time when the 
original quarto-text of “The Misfortunes of Arthur” was 
transcribed, by their generous permission, for the present 
odition. 

Not only as grateful, but as very fortunate, does the 
•«editor wish to express himself to the Duke of Devonshire 
^for graciously lending, for collation, his rare and precious 
-eopy, which, next to the text in the British Museum, is 
~the only quarto known to be in existence. 

London. August, 1900. 




I. Importance of the Play. 


The first question that is likely to occur to the reader 
of this edition of “The Misfortunes of Arthur” we may 
assume to be relative to the importance of the play. 
“Why”, he may ask, “was the ‘old stufi” unearthed from 
the antiquated rubbish of a by-gone age”? He may even 
Supplement and vary his question with the classical 
exclamation: “This is the silliest stuff that e’er I heard!” 1 ) 
Yet if he has had the patience to plod through the whimsical 
spelling of the text; to follow the ghost of Gorlois as 
he “gluttes on revenge” from the opening of the drama 
to its close; to turn an attentive and forbearing ear to thfc 
windy speeches of the “Nuntius”, and the sing-song 
recitations of the “Choruq”, he may, perhaps, not throw 
the book aside, but keeping it, add: 2 ) “The best in this 
kind are but shadows; and the worst are no worse, if 
imagination amend them.” 

The fact may be that few will care to concern 
themselves with our curious play except those who are 
attracted by the curious and the old, i. e. antiquaries; and 
those who, for the sake of a clear and correct under- 
standing of the history of the English Drama in particular 


*) Mids. V. 212. 

’) Mids. Y. 213. 

Grumbine, The Misfortunes of Arthur. 
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and of English literature in general, spare themselves no 
pains with dusty book-shelves and forgotten prints, tedious 
and dry though they be. This second dass of readers 
comprise an honored and useful school. They are our 
literary historians, who spend their lives in answering just 
such questions as that of our imaginary reader. They 
classify and arrange, deduce and generalize: they show 
the genesis, growth and full flower of a species. If they 
be naturalists, they may bear the names of Darwin or 
Agassiz; if they be engaged in the field of comparative 
literature, they may call themselves Wilhelm Scherer or 
Stopford Brooke. They build up a System of philosophy 
in respect to literary phenomena. They help the world 
to a clearer view and a better appreciation of the sublimities 
of a Shakspere. They light up the whole field of literature, 
showing the bearings of its various elements to each other 
and to a great and epoch-making author. The literary 
critic, in other words, has come to be a thinker, who, 
instead of spinning fine phrases in the exposition of his 
personal likes and dislikes, searches for cause and effect, 
finding man^ causes in “silly stuff” and a world of effects 
Ui a Hamlet s soliloquy. 

The importance of our play, then, lies in the import- 
ance of the effects to which it constitutes a cause. It is 
a link in a chain. The link may have some importance 
per se; on the other hand, it may derive most of its 
importance from the chain, or from the very last, or the 
biggest, link of the chain. In our case we need not 
hesitate to call our biggest link (or the last one, if we 
choose to end with the climax) — William Shakspere. 
Our minor satellite, to vary the metaphor, — our “Mis- 
fortunes of Arthur”, shines with much reflected light, just 
as well-nigh the entire mass of pre-Shaksperean dramas 
derives interest from the final phenomenon to which they 
lead and point the way. 
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What has the “Misfortunes of Arthur” contributed to 
Shakspere? This is a question which, if isolated. it is 
impossible to answer; in fact, it would seem absurd; 
What has the dass of dramas to which “The Misfortunes 
of Arthur” belongs, contributed to Shakspere? That is a 
question which can not only be rationally entertaiued, but 
admits of some systematic reply. 

To answer it we are obliged to ask still more pointedly: 
What are the dass of dramas of which the present text 
forms a member? 

The Shaksperean type of tragedy is known to have 
two main sources: 1. The old national drama; 2. the 
Senecan tragedy. Of these two branches the second is 
the one which concerns us here. 

For the causes which led to the growth of a Senecan 
tragedy in England we must look to the revival of 
learning, which found its first impetus in Italy, whence it 
spread to France and, finally, to the British Isles. First 
the Italian lyric poetry was transplanted, then the Italian 
novel. Finally, the men of learniug and of the court, 
wondering much at the popularity of “transcipts from 
Seneca” (to quote Mr. Symonds) “on the boards of Rome, 
Florence and Ferrara”, invoked the classic Muse again, but 
this time the sententious goddess of Seneca, the pedantic 
philosopher-tragedian of Nero’s Rome. 

The first offspring of this marriage of the classic 
Muse was the tragedy known by the double title of 
“Gorboduc” or “Ferrex and Porrex” (1560). It is highly 
important as being the first tragedy in the English tongue, 
and, further, as being the first drama to use the now 
classic form of blank-verse. We have named the new 
species of English composition of which this is the head, 
“Copies of Seneca”, inasmuch as such a close dependance 
on their pattem as to warrant the term “copy” has been 
exhaustively proved, as to sentiment, by a long and 

l* 
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formidable array of parallel passages and even literal 
translations, in Mr. Cunliffe’s book. l ) 

The second of this species is “Tancred and Gismunda r 
0568), and the third, “The Misfortunes of Arthur r 
(1587). 2 ) 

A still closer connection is established by inquiring 
into the nature of the species, and comparing it with that 
of Seneca’s plays. The inquiry shall be made both as to 
form and subject-matter. 


a) As to Form. 

Seneca, following the precepts of Horace (“Ars 
Poetica”) and of Varro, 3 ), divides bis versified orations 
into five acts, and these, in turn, into scenes. This division 
was merely arbitrary, having no effect in helping the play 
or in retarding it. We suspect that Seneca intended his 
plays to be read and not acted. They are philosophical 
orations cast in the form of iambics and recited before 
fashionable audiences of “Roman ladies and gentlemen 
assembled at each other’s gardens, in clubs and in 
eoteries.” 4 ) So much the satirists of that pedantic, 
decadent period would lead us to believe. But, without 
the aid of these hints, we might, from purely internal 
evidence of the plays themselves, arrive at similar conclu- 
sions. These plays (drawing no distinction between pseudo- 
Senecan and genuine Senecan plays) are: Phaedra, Thyestes, 
Octavia, Oedipus, Medea, Hercules Oeteus, Troas, Aga¬ 
memnon, Hercules Furens, Thebais. 5 ) They show but few 
instances, for example, of dramatic action. Almost all the 

*) The Influence of Seneca on Elizabethan Tragedy. App. II. 

2 ) Ibid. p. 21. 

s ) Ibid. p. 32. 

4 ) Symonds: Shakspere’s Predecessors in the Eng. Drama, p. 219. 

8 ) R. Fischer: „Zur Kunstentwicklung der Eng. Tragödie 44 , p. 24. 
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events and crises, horrible, bloody and revolting though 
they be — material, we see, that neither Marlowe nor 
Shakspere disdained to use — occur behind the scenes,*) 
and are left to be narrated in long and inflated Speeches, 
in which all tbe rhetorical arts of a schoolinan are brought 
into play. Hippolytus, Agamemnon, Creon, Creusa, Her¬ 
cules, Astyanax, Polyxena and Tantalus — all give up 
the ghost decently, that is to say, behind the scenes; the 
ghosts of Laius and Achilles remain in the same polite 
seclusion, while Hercules Oeteus and Oedipus also 
refrain from obtruding their personal sufferings upon the 
vulgär gaze. It must not be forgotten that there appear 
some notable exceptions to this rule: as when Phaedra 
and Jocasta commit suicide before the public eye; 
Medea plunges the knife into her children on the 
open stage; Hercules indulges in a mad revelry of 
blood, to which Megaera and her children fall victims 
in the presence of the audience etc. 2 ) In spite of the 
exceptions, the instances of the lack of visible action are 
so numerous as to have given rise to the classical rule of 
the “stage-decencies”. 

It follows from the observance of the “stage-decencies”, 
and from the general lack of action, that the form of the 
plays would assume a distinct stamp. The narrative or 
versified story of past occurrences had to be cast in the 
form of a long speech recited by the ubiquitous “Nuntius* 3 ) 
with all possible sophistical gravity and rhetorical embel- 
lishment. This would naturally take on what Fischer 
terms an epic tone. 4 ) The same author has skilfully 
invoked the aid of arithmetic in his postulates, and finds 


Ibid: p. 3. 

*) R. Fischer: 1. c. 

3 ) J. A. Symonds: Shakspere’s Predecessors in the Eng. Drama, 
p. 218. 

*) R. Fischer: 1. c., p. 4 seq. 
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that, on the average, fully one quarter of the entire Senecan 
play is made up of monologue l ), or pure declamation. 

It is another cast-iron rule ot Seueca’s not to allow 
more than three personages to engage in dialogue at onee 2 ). 
By actual count it has been shown that out of a total of 
104 instances, but 13 have called for the full limit of 3 
personages 3 ). The dialogue is hence expected to bear a 
narrative, or, to add a new eharacteristic, an idyllic or 
lyrical stamp. It shows few of the features of dramatic 
action, as we understand the term to-day. Both monologue 
and dialogue are, in fully one half of the total number of 
Senecan scenes, intended to awaken in the spectator a 
peculiar poetic mood — a quality which is happily 
expressed by the German term “Stimmungsszenen”. 4 ) 

All the foregoing elements of style and technique are 
in absolute harmony with the Cardinal canon of classical 
dramatic composition, viz. that of the three nnities. This 
is understood to have been a perfectly natural and 
necessary condition of dramatic structure with the Greeks. 
The continuous presence of the Chorus in Greek tragedy 
implied the unity of time, of place and of action. With 
Seneca we note a severance of the Chorus from the action—a 
circumstance which removes all necessity for the unities, 
and renders their observance a piece of mere arbitrary 
pedantry. 5 ) If, as seems evident, Seneca had but an 
imperfect conception of the functions of the Chorus and 
the uses of the unities, it need give us no surprise to 
find the same confusion prevailing with his copyists and 

*) R. Fischer: 1. c., 13: „Selbstgespräche oder Ansprachen an 
eine stumme Umgebung“. 

*) Ibid: p. 14. J. W. Cunliffe: The Influence of Seneca on 
Elizabethan Tragedy. p. 39. 

*) Fischer p. 13. 

4 ) Ibid: p. 11. 

5 ) J. W. Cunliffe: 1. c. 
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all directly influenced by him down to Kyd, Marlowe and 
Shakspere. 

Seneca’s Chorus is, with a few unimportant exceptions, 
a device to entertain the audience between the acts, and 
could be cut out without effecting the play in the least. 1 ) 
It usually presents a philosophical commentary on the 
occurrences of the plot, dwelling on such familiär themes 
as the golden mean, fate, death, eternal change, love, 
peace, praise to the Gods. 2 ) In other words, the Chorus 
personifies the ideal spectator, 3 ) and is intended to aid the 
audience to extract the proper moral from what they had just 
heard declaimed. 

This, however, cannot be said of the Ghost. With 
him it is different. He is an important functionary, without 
whom the plot would gravitate to a still lower degree of 
monotony. He is at once spectacular, and awe-inspiring 
in his utterances, which form the key and kernel to the 
entire fabric of the drama. Usually he appears at the 
opening of the first act to announce his deep-seated thirst 
for revenge and his unfiinching purpose to roam a lurid 
terror until his desire has been appeased. He often closes 
the play in exulting joy over the success of his awful 
plans, which had come to full fruition in the blood and 
thunder of the intervening five acts. The ghost of Tanta¬ 
lus, e. g., opens the “Thyestes”; the ghost of Thyestes 
brings a breath of the lower world into “Agamemnon”; 
the ghost of Agrippina into “Octavia”; the ghosts of 
Achilles and Hector into the “Troas’. The ghost of Brit- 
annicus terrifies “Octavia”; the ghost of Laius haunts 


*) Ibid. p. 33. R. Fischer: Zur Kunstentwicklung der Eng. 
Trag. 8. 

*) R. Fischer: 10. Cunliffe: 21, 22. • 

*) Fischer, 1. c. 10. 
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Oedipus io the; “Thebais”; while Medea is spurred on to 
revenge by her murdered brother’s spirit. 1 ) 

Let us allow this visitant from the lower world to 
introduce uS to some acquaintanees of his — other typical 
characters of the Roman tragedian. We shall again adopt 
Fischer’s happy nomenclature and Classification. 2 ) 

We find that the plot centres in two chief characters 

— the hero and his adversary. Using a modern expression, 
we might not inappropriately call the latter character 
the villain — although the termi would lack accuracy; it 
would serve us only in so far as to help us to an approxim- 
ate conception of the enemy’s personal make-up — so 
far, indeed, as he has any personality. He is generally 
a type, serving as a mouth-piece for sententious rhetoric 

— a Statement which applies to the hero as well, and, 
with no less truth, to all the minor personages. 

Auxiliary to each hero Stands his confidant, to whom 
he unbosoms himself, and with whom he often engages in 
a highly-strung sort of conversation, abounding in point 
and epigram — a species of dialogue which the Greeks 
named stichomythia. 3 ) This auxiliary personage is usually 
a servant. Not only does he act as a receptacle for his 
master’s overflowing bile, or good spirits, as the case may 
be, but he is drawn into counsel. He advises and spurs 
on; or he dissuades and holds back — sometimes a force 
making for good, sometimes a weight dragging down to 
disaster. The same sort of typical personage, exactly, 
Stands along-side of, and auxiliary to, the adversary, drawing 
him into one course of action, or pushing him into another, 
with more or less success, according as the chief figure 


*) J. w. Cunliffe: The Influence of Seneca on Elizabethan 
Tragedy: p* 45. 

2 ) R. Fischer: Zur Kunstentwicklung der Eng. Trag. pp. 18, 
19—21. 

3 ) Cunliffe: p. 20. 
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listens or is deaf to counsel or wily intrigue. In eitber 
case, whether as servant of the hero or the adversary, he 
usually appears in the singulär number. In exceptional 
instances he may have his double, in which event the two 
gyrate alternately about the same master. It is not infre¬ 
quent to find this coofidant a female masquerading under 
the generic title of Nutrix. Especially will this be the 
case if the play contains a heroine. As exceptions should 
be mentioned Hercules Furens, whose confidant is an old 
friend; Nero, who confides in his teacher, Seneca; Oedipus, 
who unbosoms himself to his wife, Jocasta; Hercules Oetaeus, 
who calls into counsel his mother, Alcmene, and his son, 
Hyllus. 1 ) 

The dialogue and monologue of these tbree types of 
character comprise the bulk of the Senecan tragedy. Where 
they fail to declaim the entire plot (of which there is but 
little), they are succeeded on the stage by a very useful 
figure in the person of the Messenger (Nuntius), who nar- 
rates in long epeeches of embroidered rhetoric, as the 
others had done in dialogue, the occurrence of unseen 
murders, suicides and other deeds of blood and horror. 2 ) 
Tbe other dramatis personae are of a conglomerate 
type; they are few in number and play a very minor part. 3 ) 


b) As to Subjeet-matter. 

The bloody character of the Senecan tragedy has already 
been referred to. This has been set forth by no less an 
authority than Shakspere, an authority of first rank in this 
point also — at least if we believe him to be the author 
of “Titus Andronicus”. For “Titus Andronicus” is the 


’) Fischer: pp. 18, 19, 20. 
*) Ibid. 

*) Ibid. 


4 
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acme of all things bloody and revolting. Of it and its 
Roman prototype it may be said that it is made up of 

u* * mur( j er g T rapes and massacres, 

Acts of black night, abominable deeds, 

Complots of mischief, treason, Yillainie8. ,M ) 

Or, turning to Scaliger, the French rhetorician of the 
Renaissance period, we shall gain no mistaken idea from 
his list of requisites to a tragedy in general. The list 
will serve well as a definition of our Senecan tragedy in 
particular. It reads: 

“Res tragicae grandes, atroces, jussa regum, caedes, 
desperationes, suspendia, exilia, orbitates, parricidia, inces- 
tus, incendia, pugnae, occaecationes, fletus, ululatus, con- 
questiones, funera, epitaphia, epicedia. ” 2 ) 

Dr. Cunlifte presents the matter thus: 

“His (Seneca’s) subjects are the most sensational he 
could choose; — the horrid banquet of Thyestes; the 
murder of Agamemnon by his faithless wife and her par- 
amour; the guilty love of Phaedra; the execution of Asty- 
anax and Polyxena; the revenge of Medea; the slaughter of 
Megaera and her children; the fatal jealousy of Deianira; the 
incest and parricide of Oedipus and the unnatural strife 
of his sons. In Octavia . . . the theme is of lust and 
blood.” 3 ) 

To sum up categorically: The following features 
are characteristic of the Senecan play: — 

A. As to Form: 

1. Five acts. 

2. Lack of action; the consequent length of the 
Speeches; their epical and lyrieal tone. 

*) Tit. And. V. 1. 63—65. 

2 ) ^Quoted in Prof. Schick’s Introduction to his edition of 
“The Spanish Tragedy.” p. XXXIX. 

3 ) The Influence of Seneca on Elizabethan Tragedy. p. 17. 
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3. Observance of three Cardinal rules: 

a) That of the so-called stage-deceucies. 

b) That of the three actors. 

c) That of the three unities. 

4. The characters: 

a) The Chorus. 

b) The ghost. 

c) The hero and his adversary. 

d) The confidant (either servant or “Nutrix”). 

e) The messenger (“Nuntius”). 

B. Subject-matter. 

These features are found to blossom as the rose in 
the typical copies of Seneca—especially in “Gorboduc” x ) and 
“The Misfortunes of Arthur”. Of course, a servile copy 
is out of the question, for we find a number of Cardinal 
rules and prime usages of the Latin play-wright either 
stretched to bursting because misunderstood, or wilfully 
violated because of the populär love of the spectacular 
and the insistent influence of the national tragedy. 

To a misconception of the purpose of the unities, as 
has already been shown, is due the breach of the law of 
the unities. To the English love of the spectacular is 
due the disregard of the stage-decencies. To the influ¬ 
ence of the national tragedy, again, is to be attributed the 
relative wealth of fable and an increase in the number of 
actors. But most of the characteristics remain. Most 
important of all these is the division into five acts, which 
“Gorboduc” is, as we should expect, the first to show. 
The same division appears in “The Misfortunes of Arthur”, 
and has become the common property of all drama from 
Shakspere downwards. 


*) Toulmin Smith’s edition. p. XII. A. Ward’s “English Dram¬ 
atic Literaturen: I. 218 seq. 
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The long speech is still in evidence, though not quite 
so elaborate and verbose as in the Latin pattem. 

Obtrusive in its unfailing presence is tbe Chorus with 
its sententious commentary at the close of each aet. It, 
too, is purely Senecan, in that it forms no intrinsic and 
indispensable part of the text or story. It sings its song 
in the most approved Senecan style. In “The Misfortunes 
of Arthur” it assumes an exceptional röle. It takes the 
part of an actor in act V, and engages in dialogue with 
Arthur. It joins him in woeful and moving lamentations 
over the fateful outcome of the battle. In “Gorboduc” 
the chorus is sung by “foure auncient and sage men 
of Brittaine.” 

The ghost, stränge to say, does not haunt “Gorboduc”, 
but waits until the very late day of “The Misfortunes of 
Arthur” (1587) to make his de but, where we recognize 
him at once as the double of Tantalus in “Thyestes”, and 
a descendant of Euripides’ Polydorus in “Hecuba”. He 
retains his old importance. The fact of his de but here 
lends our play no little interest, drawing it into close 
relationship with Kyd’s “Spanish Tragedy” and Shak- 
spere’s “Julius Caesar”, “Macbeth” and “Hamlet.” That 
the functions of the Shaksperean ghost and his eifect- 
iveness are vastly different from those of the pre-Shak- 
sperean pioneer of ghostdom, surprises no one who re- 
members how the master transformed allcrude ore — whether 
dug up by his own hands or found ready for use — in 
the alembic of his refiniug genius. 

The straw-figures known by the generic name of con- 
fidant, set up mainly for the purpose of talking at the 
hero and being talked at by him, are not lacking eithcr 
in “Gorboduc” 1 ) or in “The Misfortunes of Arthur”. In 
“Gorboduc” they bear the individual names of 

') Editedby ToulminSmith, 1883, and by J. M. Manly, “Specimens 
of the Pre-Shakaperean Drama”, II. 215 seq. — 1898. 
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“Eubulus, secretarie to the king.” 

“Arostus, a counsellor to the king.” 

“Dordan, a counsellor to Ferrex.” 

“Philander, a counsellor to Porrex.” 

“Hermon, a parasite remaining with Ferrex.” 

In w The Misfortunes of Arthur” these puppets are 
named: 

tt Fronia, a lady of her [the Queen’s] trayne.” 
tt Angharad, sister to the Queene.” 
u Conan, a faithfull counsellor” [to Mordred]. 
u Cador, Duke of Cornwall” [Counsellor to Arthur]. 

The messenger also plays a heavy role in both “Gor- 
boduc” and “The Misfortunes of Arthur”. In our play 
he is made to carry the entire first scene of the second 
act. He narrates in grandiloquent pentameter the glorious 
victory of Arthur over Tiberius of Rome, after nine long 
years of war. Arthur sends Tiberius’ dead body to the Capital 
of the Romans in reply to their demand for “tribute 
due by the conquest of Caesar.” Arthur returns to Britain 
to find his son Mordred usurper of his throne and head- 
ing a rebellion against him. The ensuing battle results 
in the death of both Mordred and, later, of Arthur. A 
description of the conilict is declaimed in the second scene 
of the fourth act by the Nuntius, who thus appears the second 
time in the play. His office corresponds exactly to that 
of the Senecan messenger. 

It is remarkable that the subject-matter (or fable, to 
use the translation of an appropriate German term) of 
two of our copies, “Gorboduc” and “The Misfortunes of 
Arthur,” is borrowed from the myth surrounding national 
heroes, which reminds us in general character, if not in 
direct source, of the Senecan resort to Greek mythology — 
what Fischer aptly denominates “Sagenhaftes. Fürsten¬ 
schicksal. ”*) 


*) Zur Kunstentwicklung der Englischen Tragödie: p. 2. 
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It now remains to point out the prime differences of 
the Senecan copies from their pattem. First of all comes 
the loose structure of the plot, already referred to.* It 
bears witness to the health and assertive life of the 
national growth, which was rieh in fable and knew no 
unities except in a inerely superficial sense. The ghost 
links together the five acts of “The Misfortunes of Arthur” 
by opening and closing the drama. His connection with 
the play is highly artificial. He takes no part in what 
little action there is. 

The dumb-show is a stage device foreign to Seneca. 
It is a heritage of the miracle and morality plays. It 
brings a breath of the fresh and healthy air of “merrie 
England” into the atmosphere vitiated by sulphurous 
spectres and nauseating crimes. It relieves the tedium of 
much grave moralizing with a little of the spectacular. 
A combination of tableau and pantomime*), it presents 
an allegorical picture of the fortheoming act. It arouses 
interest by stimulating the Englishman’s in-born love for 
action, which, to this day, finds characteristic expression 
in the vulgär term “show” applied to all sorts of stage 
performances from “Hamlet” down to the tricks of the 
juggler or the acrobat. 

Amusing is the necessity of a commentary to the 
dumb-show. Important is the use which Shakspere made 
of this sort of device in, e. g. “Hamlet” III. ii.; “Macbeth” 
IV. i.; “King Henry the Eighth” IV. ii. 

The outward form of a work of literature, even when 
considered entirelv apart from the subject-matter. is such 
a vital characteristic as to serve well in classifying the 
varioüs species of literary production. We think, perhaps 
first of all and mainly, of the tripping rhythm and jingling 


*) J. A. Symonds: “Shakspere’s Predecessors in tho English 
Drama. 11 pp. 230, 231. 
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rhyme in speaking of lyric poetry — apart from the airy 
fancy and sweet sentiment. So, in speaking of tragedy, 
it is quite natural to hold forth the stately strjde of blank 
verse asa prominent feature — apart from the brave and heroic 
tone of the language. We need but advert to Marlowe and 
Shakspere tomake thisplain. The textnow underconsideration 
assumes further importance in that it may have served to hand 
down to these masters their mighty instrument of tragic 
express'uon. It, in turn, may have received the heritage 
from “Gorboduc”. “Gorboduc” adopted the measure from 
the Earl of Surrey’s translation of the second and fourth 
books of Virgil’s Aeneid whilst Surrey bimself may have 
copied it from the Versi sciolti of the Italians. x ) 

The foregoing analysis is intended to lay bare not 
only Hughes’ indebtedness to Seneca, but (using Klein’s 2 ) 
figure) to show how the Senecan leaven working in the 
dramatic dough of all European countries, and England 
as well, was transmitted by Hughes and his dass to the 
full loaf of Shakspere. 

It is undeniable that the yeast might have operated, 
or even did operate, upon Shakspere through other 
channels than that which we have just examined. If it 
be true, as some critics would teach, that Seueca was a 
favorite school-author in Elizabeth’s time and that Shak¬ 
spere read the tragedies in the original Latin at the 
Stratford grammar-school 3 ), we may ascribe the Senecan 
elements in his plays to just as simple a source, and a 
more direct one. But this assumption is rendered somewhat 
doubtful by Ben Jonson’s famous criticism of his Contem¬ 
porary that he knew “small Latin and less Greek”. 

*) J. A. Symonds’ “Shakspere’s Predecessors in the English 
Drama”, p. 336. 

2 ) „Geschichte des Dramas”, V. 236. 

*) E. g., T. S. Baynes: u What Shakespeare Learnt at School”. 
Fraser’s Magazine, Nov. 1879. 
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Another point of contact with the Senecan leaven is 
possible: Shakspere may bave seen the translations of Seneca 
begun in 1560 by Jasper Heywood with the “Troas”, 
and collected and edited in 1581 by Thomas Newton, who 
contributed a translation of the ‘‘Thebais”. The book, or 
rather the supposed use of it, had a bilious effect on 
Thos. Nash, who wrote of it: “Yet English Seneca read by 
candle-light yeeldes many good sentences, as Blood is a 
beggar, and so foorth; and if you intreate him faire in a 
frostie morning, he will affoord you whole Hamlets, I 
should say, handfulls, of tragicall speaches”. 

Or, the foreign imitators of Seneca operating on Gas- 
coigne, who, in 1566, recast Ludovico Dolce’s “Giocästa”; 
operating on Lady Pembroke (Mary Sidney), who, in 1592, 
published a translation of Garnier’s “Antonie”; operating 
on Thomas Kyd, who, in 1594, rendered the same French- 
man’s “Cornelie” into English, — all, or severally, might 
have sufficed to in\^st the Shaksperean cake with 
Senecan yeast. 

“Howe’er it be” — it is superfluous here to discuss 
this question any further. We can only point to the final 
result, saying “There is the full measure — Shakspere; 
the exact proportions of the ingredients are, perhaps, beyond 
the ken of mortal chemist ; eat and be filled.” 




II. The Sources of the Play. 


It may be a rash act to controvert the opinious of 
such eminent historians of the Drama as Collier, Ward, Klein 
and Prölss, all of whom, excepting Ward, point somewhat 
vaguely to the Arthurian legende as the source of “The 
Misfortunes of Arthur”. Whether they wish to refer to 
either of the poems “Le Morte Arthur” 1 ) and “Morte 
Arthure”, 2 ) or to the Compilation of romances by Syr 
Thomas Malory, it is somewhat difficult to gather from 
their language. 

Collier says 3 ): “The substance of the story is to be 
found in the "Morte Arthur’”. Klein is a little more ex- 
plicit when he States: “Der Fabelstoff ist aus dem * * Poem 
k Morte Arthure’ geschöpft”. 4 ) Prölss virtually joins hands 
with Klein wben he writes: “Der Stoff ist dem alten 
Gedichte "Morte d’Arthur’ entnommen”. 5 ) 

There can be no doubt, however, about Ward’s meaning. 
His language is 6 ): “Its [our drama’s] subject is taken, 

*) Ed. by F. J. Furnivall, 1864. 

2 ) Ed. by Edmund Brock, 1871, E. E. T. S. No. 8. 

*) Collier’s Preface to “The Misfortunes of Arthur” in Yol. IV 
of Dodsley-Hazlitt’s “Old English Plays”, p. 253. 

4 ) Geschichte des englischen Dramas, Band II. p. 261. 

5 ) Geschichte des neueren Dramas. Band 2,*, p. 28. 

6 ) English Dramatic Literature, 1899. Yol. I. p. 219. 

Grumbiue, The Misfortunes of Arthur. 


2 
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apparently without the Intervention of any later literary 
treatment, from that Morte d’Arthur which, according 
to a well-known Statement by Roger Ascham, had, in his 
‘forefathers’ time 5 formed the staple literary entertainment 
of the English Court.” Of course, no other than Malory 
is meant. 

Oskar H. Sommer, the skilled editor of Malory’s ro- 
mances, arrays himself alongside ofWard with the sweep- 
ing assertion, that 1 ) w From the day of its appearance ‘Le 
Morte Darthur 5 has been the source of every production 
having for its theme King Arthur and his knights”. 

With regard to the poems, “Morte Arthure” and “Le 
Morte Arthur”, be it said: that in Thomas Hughes’ time 
(ab. 1588) they existed only in manuscript form, and could 
hardly have fallen into his hands; furtbermore, the stories, 
in the rough, agree, in neither case, with that of “The 
Misfortunes of Arthur” — let alone details of narrative. 2 ) 

With regard to Malory, the extreme popularity of the 
book, both prior to and during the time when Hughes, 
Fulbecke and Trotte put quill to paper — together with 
the vast compass of the contents — make imperative a 
more minute investigation. 

Notwithstanding the authoritative Statements of 
Sommer and Ward, it shall, nevertheless, be the purpose 
of this chapter to show that the evidence rests not with 
Malory’s work, but with the “Historia Britonum” of 
Geoffrey of Monmouth. 


*) “Le Morte Darthur by Syr Thomas Malory”, ed. by Oskar 
H. Sommer. Yol. III. Intr. p. 2. 

2 ) That the chronicles of Holinshed or Higden could have served 
as the source of Hughes’ Information and inspiration, is very un- 
likely. The accounts of both touching Arthur are little eise than 
a brief and garbled resume of Geoffrey’s History, with an elaborate 
criticism of GeofFrey’s trustworthiness. The effort to establish a 
close connection between Hughes and the chroniclers has been vain. 
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It is matter of common knowledge that of these two 
works, Geoffrey’s is much the older — in fact, has been 
itself proved to be the fountain-head that gave rise to 
the many streams of Arthurian legend, which Malory. in 
turn, united in his voluminous book. 1t would be an 
easy solution of the problem of source to state that 
Nennius begat Geoffrey; Geoffrey begat VVace; Wace begat 
Layamon — all of whom, together with a number of other 
Arthurian romanticists and poets, principally French, begat 
Malory; and Malory begat Thomas Hughes with his seven 
colleagues in the composition of our Elizabethan drama, 
u The Misfortunes of Arthur”. 

This may have been precisely the trend of thought pursued 
by the dramatical historians and critics above cited. A closer 
examination of the facts will, it is hoped, serve to show 
that the simple story of the play — simple as compared 
with the involved variations of Malory’s book — did not 
need to take so wide a de tour, but sprang directly from 
the narrative of Geoffrey. 

The Statement of Roger Ascham in his “Scholemaster”, 
Book I, 1 ) that the “Morte Darthur” had been the principal 
book in the hands of his forefathers, combined with our 
knowledge of the fact that no less than six editions of 
the Compilation, commencing with Caxton in 1485, and 
ending with Th. East about 1585, 2 ) had appeared prior 
to the date, 1587, on the title-page of “The Misfortunes 
of Arthur”, would seem to bespeak a greater popularity 
and a wider circle of readers for Malory in England, as 
against the two or three editions, Paris 1508 and 1517, 
and Heidelberg 1587 3 ) (the last perhaps falling a little 

') Ed. Henry Morley, Cassell’s National Library, p. 83. 

J ) O. H. Sommer’s od. of “Le Morte Darthur”. Vol. III. 
pp. 1 seq. 

*) San-Marte in his ed. of Geoffrey of Monmouth’s “Hist. Brit.” 
pp. XLII, XLIII. 


2 * 
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short of our reckoning) that can be mustered in favor of 
Geoffrey. But a greater popularity of Malory eannot 
disprove the Claim to a great deal, albeit a lesser deal, 
of attention for Geoffrey, who, as a Latin author and a 
historian to boot, would naturally lind favor witb the 
schoolmen of his own and a later day. As Thomas Hughes, 
Bacon, Yelverton, Fulbecke, Trotte, and doubtless the others 
of the Company of eight active in the presentation of the 
play, were men of classical attainments, as fond, we are 
told, of their Seneca as of 

u — olde reports of altered laws, 

Glamours of courts, and cauils upon words — m ) 

why should we do them the injustice of discredit- 
ing them with a knowledge of, or even a fondness 
for, the Latin accounts of Arthur and of Merlin? A 
detailed internal examination of the play, made above, 
shows its authors to be close copyists of the Seneca type 
of tragedy, of which Lady Pembroke, the translator of 
Garnier’s “Antonie” and her brother, Sir Philip Sidney, 
the eulogist of those dramatists that“climb to the height 
of Seneca his style”, may, from their rank and social 
Position, be considered the chief admirers at the late day 
when our drama appeared. We may safely assume that 
they, as well as Queen Elizabeth, who made a long blank- 
verse translation frora “Hercules Oetaeus”, would delight 
as much in Geoffrey as in Malory. Moreover, a distinct 
precedent in every respect was already at hand in the 
shape of “Gorboduc”, which resembles “The Misfortunes 
of Arthur” in having been acted before the Queen. The 
date of its presentation by the gentlemen of the Inner 
Temple, is the 18*h of January, 1561. It had also been 
written for her special benefit by a pair of young men of 


*) Intr. to tt Misf. of Arthur”, lines 22- 3. 
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the law, Sackville and Norton, who also drew upon 
Geoffrey of Monmouth for their source. l ) 

A general comparison of Malory with Geoffrey on 
the score of “motive”, emphasizes the preponderating bulk 
of Malory, and,, at the same time, proves the pith and 
purpose of the two to be different. The account of 
Geoffrey is but a hone on which the learned naturalist 
would build the buge frame of the ichthyosaurus. And, 
as stated, the “motives” of the two do not agree in much 
more than the name of Arthur and a few chief events of 
his career. The prime subject-matter of Geoffrey might 
be stated in a few words thus: 

TJther’s adultery. 

Arthur’s marriage with Guenevora. 

His wars with Rome. 

His journey to Avalon to heal his wound, received in the battle 

with Mordred. 

Civil wars. 

While that of Malory will not fail to present a striking 
contrast when Condensed into the following brief com pass: 

Uther’s adultery. 

Arthur’s wars. 

Adventures of the knights of the Round Table. 

Quest for the Holy Grail. 

Arthur’s glorious passing to the isle of Avalon. 

His coming again. 

“No amount of excision”, says Herbert Coleridge 
(Preface to FurnivaH’s “Le Morte Arthur”) “will make 
Malory’s work agree with Geoffrey’s; Malory is not Geoffrey 
p 1 u8 a mass of romantic detail; the ‘motives’ of the two 
accounts are different in kind, and cannot be reconciled”. 

When we analyze the dramainthe light of this difference, 
we find that it contains all the essential elements of the 


*) Toulmin Smith’s edition of “Gorboduc 1 ’, p. XI. 
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“Historia Britonum” (except the fourth), as stated above, 
and but three essential elements — the first two and the 
fifth — of w Le Morte Darthur”. Civil wars as the sequent 
penalty of adultery is. in brief, the precise point and 
marrovr of both the drama and history, while, whatever 
the single or multiple “motives” of the Compilation of 
Malory’s romanees may be, they are certainly not identical 
with the above. See particulary in this connection the 
Speeches of Gorlois at the opening and close of the play, 
together with the closing chapters of Geoffrey’s History. 

The following text-comparison may place the matter 
in a still clearer light: 


Geoffrey. 

“Historia Begum Britan- 
niae” YIII. xix. 9. (San-Marte 

p. 116). 

Festo etiam paschali super- 
veniente: praecepit proceribus 
regni in eandem urbem [Lon- 
dinium] convenire, ut sumpto 
diademate tantum diem cum ho- 
nore celebraret. Paruerunt ergo 
cuncti. ****** Celebravit 
itaque solennitatem rex ut pro- 
posuerat: et gaudio cum proce¬ 
ribus suis indulsit. ****** 
Advenerant namque tot nobiles 
cum conjugibus et filiabus suis, 
laeto eonvivio digni. Aderat inter 
caeteros Oorlois dux Cornubiae, 
cum Igerna conjuge sua, cujus 
pulchritudo mulieres omnes totius 
Britanniae superabat. Cumque 
inter alias inspexisset eam rex, 
subito amore illius incaluit: ita 
ut postpositis caeteris, totam in- 
tentionem suam circa eam verte- 


Malory. 

a Le Morte Darthur.” 

(Oskar H. Sommer.) 

Book i: — Capitulum Primum. 
p. 35. 

Hit befel in the dayes of Yther 
pendragon when he was kynge 
of all Englond / * * there was a 
myghty duke in Cornewaill that 
helde warre ageynst liym long 
tyme / And the duke was called 
the duke of Tyntagil / and 
so by meanes kynge Vther send 
for this duk / chargyng hym 
to brynge his wyf with hym / for 
she was called a fair lady / and 
a passynge wyfe / and her name 
was called Igrayne / So whan the 
duke and his wyf were comyn 
vnto the kynge by the meanes 
of grete lordes * * * j the kynge 
lyked and loued this lady wel 
and he made them grete chere 
out of mesure / and desyred to 
haue lyen by her But she was 
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refc. * * * Arridebat ei multotiens, 
jocosa verba interserebat. Quod 
cum comperisset maritus ejus, 
confestim iratus est, et ex curia 
sine liceutia recessit. * * * Iratus 
itaque Uther, praecepit ei redire 
in curiam suam ut de illata in¬ 
juria rectitudineni sumeret ab eo: 
cui cum parere diffugisset Gorlois, 

* * * collegit exercitum magnum 
rex, petivitque provinciam Cornu- 
biae, atque ignem in urbes et 
oppida accumulavit. At Gorlois 
non ausus est congredi cum eo, 
quia ejus minor erat armatorum 
copia * *: et cum magis pro 
uxore sua quam pro se ipso anxia- 
retur: posuit eam in oppido Tin- 
tagol in littore maris * * * (p. 117) 
rex Merlinum vocari jussit: * * Vo- 
catus confestim Merlinus, cum in 
praesentia regis astitisset, jussus 
est consilium dare, quo rex desi- 
derium in Igerna expleret. Qui 

* * * ait: * * ‘Scio medicaminibus 

meis dare figuram Gorlois, ita 
ut per omnia ipse videaris. Si 
itaque parueris, faciam te pror- 
8us simulare eum: * * Alia 

autem specie sumpta, adero tertius 
poterisque tuto oppidum adire ad 
Igernam, ac aditum habere. 44 — 

Paruit itaque rex, diligentemque 
animum adhibuit * * * et in 
ßpeciem Gorlois transmutatus est. 

* * * Mansit itaque rex ea nocte 
cum Igerna, et sese desiderata 
Venere refecit. * * * Concepit 
itaque eadem nocte celeberrimum 
illum Arturum. * * * 


a passyng good woman / and wold 
not assente vnto the kynge / And 
thenne she told the duke her 
husband and said I suppose that 
we were sente for that I shold 
be dishonoured Wherfor husband 
I counceille yow that we departe 
from hens sodenly that we maye 
ryde all nyghte vnto oure owne 
casteil / and in lyke wyse as she 
saide so they departed / that ney- 
ther the kynge nor none of his 
counceill were wäre of their de- 
partyng. Also soone as kyng 
Yther knewe of theire departyng 
soo sodenly / he was wonderly 
wrothe / Thenne he called to hym 
his pryuy counceille * * * Thenne 
haue ye cause [said they] to make 
myghty werre vpon hym / Soo that 
was done * * / ( J So his wyf Dame 
Igrayne he [the Duke] putte in 
the casteil of Tyntagil / And hym 
seif he putte in the castel of 
Terrabyl * * / Thenne in alle haste 
came Vther with a grete hoost / 
and leyd a syege aboute the 
castel of Terrabil / * * * 

Capitulum Secundum. 

* * And thenne Merlyn was 
bounde to come to the kynge * 
* * / *)Now make you redy said 
Merlyn this nyght ye shalle lye 
with Igrayne in the castel of 
Tyntigayll / & ye shalle be lyke 
the duke her husband * * * / But 
the duke of Tyntigail aspyed hou 
the kyng rode fro the syege of 
tarabil /& therfor that nyghte he 


l ) p. 36. * 2 ) p. 37. 
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p. 118. Caput XX. 

Interea * * exercitus ejus * * 
conatur * * obsessum comitem ad 
praelium provocare. * * * pu- 
gnantes ergo hinc et inde inter 
primos interfectus est Gorlois, * 

* * [Rex] reversus itaque ad op- 
pidum Tintagol, cepit illud. Cc- 
pitque Igemam et yoto suo po- 
titus est. Commanserunt deinde 
pariter non minimo amore ligati: 
progenueruntque filiuni et filiam. 
Fuit autem filii nomen Arturus, 
filiae vero Anna. 

p. 119. Caput XXII. 

* * * Et cum omnes in prae- 
sentia sua conspexisset, * * [Uther 
rex] juravit * * quod ipsemet eos 
in hostes conduceret. Praecepit 
itaque fieri sibi feretrum quo 
asportaretur. * # * 
p. 120. Caput XXIY. 

Devicti autem Saxones, non 
idcirco a malitia sua destiterunt: 

* * * (p. 121) Erat namque prope 
aulam fons nitidissimae aquae, 
quam rex solitus fuerat potare, 
cum caeteros liquores propter in- 
firmitatem abhorreret. Fontem 
namque aggressi sunt nefandi 
proditores, ipsumque undique ve- 
neno infecerunt, ita ut manans 
aqua tota corrumperetur. Ut ergo 
potavit rex ex ea, festinae morti 
succubuit. * * 

Liber Nonns. 

p. 121. Caput I. 

Defuncto igitur U therpendragon, 
convenerunt ex diversis pro- 


yssued oute of the castel * * * 
for to haue distressid the kynges 
hooste / And so * * * the duke 
hyra seif was slayne * * so * * * 
kyng Vther lay with Igrayne * */ 
and begat on her that nyght 
arthur. * * * 

Capitulum Tercium. 

* * * *)Thenne when the lady 
was delyuerd the kynge com- 
maunded ij knyghtes & ij ladyes 
to take the child bound in a 
cloth of gold / & that ye delyuer 
hym to what poure man ye mate 
at the posterne yate of the castel / 
So the child was delyuerd vuto 
Merlyn / and so he bare it forth 
vnto Syre Ector / and raade an 
holy man to crysten hym / and 
named hym Arthur / and so sir 
Ectors wyf nourysshed hym with 
her owne pappe / Thenne within 
two yeres kyng Yther feile seke 
of a grete maladye / And in the 
meane whyle hys enemyes Vsurp- 
ped ypon hym / and dyd a grete 
bataylle ypon his men / * * * and 
they caryed the kynge forth in 
an hors lyttar with a grete hooste 
towarde his enemyef * * */And 
thenne the kyng retorned vnto 
london and made grete ioye of 
bis vyctory / And thenne he fyll 
passynge sore seke/so that thre 
dayes & thre nyghtes he was 
specheles / * * * & therwith he 
yelde vp the ghost * * * * 

2 ) (From) The table or ru- 
brysöhe of the contente of 


') p. 39. 2 ) p. 6. 
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vinciis procerea Britonum in civi- 
tatem Cilceatriae: Dubricio urbis 
Legionum Archiepiacopo sugge- 
rentea, ut Arturum filium regia 
in regem conaecraret. * * * Erat 
autemArturus quindecim annorum 
juvenia. * * * 

p. 128. C aput IX. 

* * * Lot autem, qui tempore 
Aurelii Ambroaii aororem ipaiua 
duxerat: ex^ qua Walgannum et 
Modedrium genuerat: ad conaul- 
atum Londoneaiae caeterarumque 
comprovinciärum * * * [Arturua] 
reduxit. * * * Denique cum totiua 
patriae statum in pristinam digni- 
tatem reduxiaaet, duxit uxorem 
Guanhumaram ex nobili genere 
Romanorum editam: quae * * * 
totius inaulae mulieres pulchri- 
tucHne superabat. 

Caput X. 

Adveniente deinde aequenti 
aeatate, paravit classem suam, 
adivitque Hybemiae insulam, 
quam sibi aubdere desiderabat 
* * * Emensa deinde hyeme, 
reverau8 eat in Britanniam, ata- 
tumque regni in firmam pacem 
renovana, moram duodecim annia 
ibidem fecit. 

p. 131. Caput XI. 

Emenaia iterum novem annia, 
cum totiu8 Galliae partea auae 
poteatati aubmisiaaet, venit iterum 
Arturua Pariaios * * * 


chapytreaahortlyofthefyrat 
book of kyng Arthur / * * * 
how Arthur waa choaen kyng and 
of wondrea and meruayllea of a 
awerde taken out of a atone by the 
aayd Arthur capitulo iij iiij & v. 

Capitulum XIX. 

* * * i)ky n ge Arthur rode vnto 
Carlyon / And thyder cam to hym 
kyng Lots wyf of Orkeney in 
maner of a meaaage / but ehe waa 
aente thyder to aapye the Courte 
of kynge Arthur / and ahe cam 
rychely bisene with her four aonea / 
gawayn 2 )Gaherya / Agrauaynea / 
and Gareth * * / the kynge * * * 
deayred to lye by her / * * and 
he begate vpon her Mordred / 
and ahe waa hia ayater on the 
moder ayde Igrayne. * * * 

Capitulum XVllI. 
s )And thenne kynge Arthur * * 
came * to the countrey of Camyli- 
arde * * * and there hadde Arthur 
the fyrat ayght of gweneuer the 
kyngea doughter of Camylyard / 
and euer after he loued her / After 
they were weddyd. * * * 

Incipit Liber Quintua. 
4 )Whanne kyng Arthur had after 
longe werre reated / |tnd helde a 
Ryal feeate and table rounde with 
hia alyea of kyngea / pryncea / and 
noble knyghtes all of the round 
table / there came in to hia halle 
* * xij auncyen men / berynge 
eche of them a braunche of Olyue 


J ) p. 64. 


*) p. 65. 3 ) p. 63. *) p. 160. 
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Caput XII. 

Cum igitur solennitas Pente- 
Dostes advenire inciperet, post 
tantum triumphum maximalaetitia 
fluctuans Arturus, affectavit curiam 
Ilico teuere, regnique diadema 
capiti suo imponere. *** Yenerunt 
ergo Auguselus rex Albaniae * * *: 
Urianus rex Murefensiura: Caduallo 
Leuirh rex Yenedotorum * *: Sater 
rex Demetorum * * *: Cador rex 
Cornubiae: * * * Ex collateralibus 
etiam insulis, Guillamurius rex 
Hyberniae: Mftlvasius rex Island- 
iae: Doldavius rex Godlandiae: 
Gunvasius Orcadum rex: Lot rex 
JNorwegiae: Aschillius rex Daco- 
rum. Ex transmarinis quoque 
partibus, Holdiuus rex Rutenorum 

* * Beduerus pincerna dux Nor- 
manniae * * Hoelus dux Armori- 
canorum Britonum * * 

p. 134. Caput XV. 

* * In loco vero sancti Samsonis 
Dolensis Archipraesulis,destinatur 
Chelianus illustris Presbyter Lan- 
daviae, annuente Hoelo rege Ar- 
moricanorum Britonum: * * * Dum 
(Arturus) haec inter eos distrib- 
ueret: ecce duodecim viri maturae 
aetatis ramos olivae, in signum 
legationis -in dextris ferentes 

* * * literas ipsi ex parte 
Lucii Tiberii in haec verba obtu- 
lerunt: ** ‘Etenim tributum Brit- 
anniae quod * * neglecto tanti 
ordinis imperio detinere praesump- 
sisti * * * mediantem Augustum 


in token that they cam as Embassa- 
tours and messagers fro the Emper- 
our Lucyu's / whiche was called at 
that tyme / Dictatour or procurour 
of the publyke wele of Rome/ 
whiche sayde messagers * * * said 
to hym in this wyse / The hyghe 
& myghty Emperour Lucyus 
sendeth to the kyng of Bretayne 
gretyng / commaundyng the to 
knouleche hym for thy lord / and 
to sende hym the truage due of 
this Royamme vnto thempyre / 
whiche thy fader and other to 
fore thy precessours haue paid as 
is of record / And thou as rebelle 
not knowynge hym as thy souerayne 
withholdest and reteynest eon- 
trary to the Statutes and decrees 
maade by the noble and worthy 
Iulius Cezar conquerour of this 
Royame * * After this the kyng 
lete calle alle his lordes and 
knyghtes of the round table to 
counceyl vpon this mater / and 
desyred them to saye theire 
aduys/* * * 

Capitulum Secundum. 

* * * 2)And thenne euery man 
agreed to make warre / * * * 

Capitulo tercio. 

* * * 8 )And there he ordeyned 
two gouernours of his Royame 
that is to say Syre Bawdewyn of 
Bretayne for to counceille to the 
best and syr Constantyn sone to 
syre Cador of Cornewaylle / whiche 
after the dethe of Arthur was kyng 
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proximi anni terminum praefigens 
Romam te venire jubeo: ut dominis 
tuis satisfaciens sententiae quam 
eorum dictavit Justitia, acquiescas. 

* * * Arturus illos in hunc modum 
affatus est. 

p. 137. Caput XVI. 

* * * Haec et his similia 
eo dicente Hoelus rex Armorican- 
orum Britonum, caeteros praece- 
dere exorsus, in haec verba re- 
spondit. * * * 

p. 139. Caput XX. 

Rex igitur Arturus videns 
oranes in obsequium suum unani- 
rniter paratos, praecepit eis * * * 
exercitum promissum disponere, 

* * ut Allobrogum fines cum ipso 
adituri Romanis obviam venirent. 
Imperatoribus autem per eorundem 
legatos mandavit, se nequaquam 
eis redditurum tributum, nec ob 
illud ut sententiae eorum acquies- 
ceret, Romam aditurum: * * * 

Liber Decimus» 

p. 140. Caput II. 

* * * Arturus, Modredo 

uepoti suo ad conservandum Brit- 
anniam, atqueGanhumarae reginae 
committens, cum exercitu suo por- 
tum Hamonis adivit. 

p. 148. Caput VII. 

Dispositis itaque cunctis, 
commilitones suos in haec verba 
affatur: ‘Domestici mei, * * licet 
quinque annis inexercitati, * * * 


. of this Royamme/And in the pres- 
ence of alle his lordes he resyned 
the rule of the royame and Gwe- 
neuer his quene to them / wher- 
fore syre launcelot was wrothe 

* * * Thenne the quene Gweneuer 
made grete sorowe for the depart- 
ynge of her lord and other / and 
swouned in suche wyse that the 
ladyes bare her in to her chambre. 
Thus the kyng. with his grete 
armye departed leuyng the quene 
and Royamme in the gouerriaunce 
of syre Bawduyn and Constantyn 
/ And whan he was on his hors / 
he sayd with an hyhe voys yf I 
dye in this iourney I wyl that 
syre Constantyn be myn heyer and 
kyng crowned of this royame as 
next of my blood / And after'de¬ 
parted and eritred in to the see 
atte Sandwyche with alle his 
armye. * * * 

Capitulum VIII. 

* * * l^Thus the bataill bitwene 
kynge Arthur and Lucius them- 
perour endured longe / * * * at 
the last kyng Arthur aspyed / 
where Lucius themperour fought 
/ * * * and * * anon he rode to 
hym / * * * anon 2 ) he smote hym 
ageyne with Excalibur * * * / And 
thenne themperour fylle doune 
dede / and there ended his lyf * * * 
And thus was the vyctory gyuen 
to kynge Arthur * * * / Jhenne 
the kyng rode strayte to the place 
where themperour lucius lay dede 

* * * and also syxty senatours of 
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nequaquam tarnen ab innata boni- 
tate degeneravistis. 

p. 154. Caput XIII. 

Habita denique victoria 
illa, Arturus corpora procerum 
suorum ab hostilibus cadaveribus 
Beparari jubet: * * * Höstes quoque 
suos miseratus, praecepit indigenis 
sepelire eos: corpusque Lucii ad 
senatum deferre, mandans non 
debere aliud tributum ex Britannia 
reddi. Deinde post subsequentem 
hyemem, in partibus illis moratus 
est: et civitates Allobrogum sub- 
jugare vacavit. Adveniente vero 
aestate, cum Romam petere affec- 
taret,et montes transcendere incce- 
pisset, nunciatur ei Modredum 
nepotem suum, cujus tutelae com- 
miserat Britanniam, ejusdem dia- 
demate per tyrannidem et prodi- 
tionem insignitum esse; reginam- 
que Ganhumaram, violato jure 
priorum nuptiarum, eidemnefanda 
Yenere copulatam esse. 

Liber Undecimus. 

Caput I. 

(p. 155) * * * Ut igitur infamia 
praenunciati sceleris aures ipsius 
attigit, * * * confestim cum Insu¬ 
lanis tantummodo regibus, eorum- 
que exercitibus in Britanniam 
remeavit. Praedictus autem scele- 
ratissimus proditor ille Modredus, 
Cheldricum Saxonum ducem in 
Germaniam direxerat, ut in illa 
quoscunque posset associaret sibi, 
* * * At ille peracto ipsius prae- 


Rorae al noble men / whome the 
kynge dyd do bawme and gomme 
with many good gommes aromatyk 
/ * * and after he fonde thre Sen- 
atours whiche were on lyue to 
whome he sayd * * * And I com- 
maunde yow to saye whan ye shal 
come to Rome to the potestate 
and all the counceylld and Senate 
/ that I sende to them these dede 
bodyes for the trybute that they 
haue demaunded. * * * 

The XXI book. 

Capitulum I. 

*)As syr Mordred was rular of 
alle englond he dyd do make 
letters as though that they came 
from beyonde the see / and the 
letters specefyed thatKynge Arthur 
was slayn in bataylle wyth syr 
Launcelot / Wherfore Syr Mordred 
made a parlemente / and called 
the lordes togyder / & there he 
made them to chese hym kyng 
& soo was he crowned at caunter- 
burye and beide a feest there 
xv daves / & afterward he drewe 
hym vnto wynchester / and there 
he took the Quene Gueneuer and 
sayd playnly that he wolde wedde 
hyr / whyche was his vnkyls wyf 
and his faders wyf / And soo he 
made redy for the feest / And a 
day prefyxt that they shold be 
wedded / wherfore quene Gwene- 
uer was passyng heuy / But she 
durst not dyscouer hyr herte but 
spake fayre / & agreyd to syr 
Mordredes wylle / Thenne she 
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cepto, octingentis navibus armatis 
Paganis plenis applicuerat: et foe- 
dere dato, huic proditori quasi suo 
regi parebat. Associaverat quo- 
que aibi Scotos, Pictos, Hyberni- 
enses. * * * Erant autem omnes 
numero quasi oetingenta milia, 
* * * quorum auxilio fretus * * * 
Arturo in Rutupi portum appli- 
canti obyiam venit: et commisso 
praelio maximam stragem dedit 
applicantibus. * * * Postquam 
tandem, etsi magno labore, littora 
adepti fuerunt, mutuam reddendo 
cladem, Modredum et exercitum 
ejus pepulerunt in fugam. * * * 
Perjurus ergo ille revocatis undi- 
que suis, insequenti nocte Guin- 
toniam ingressus est. Quod ut 
Ganhumarae reginae annunciatum 
est, confestim desperans, ab Ebo- 
raco ad urbem Legionum diffugit, 
atque in templo Julii martyris, 
inter monachas ejusdem caste 
vivere proposuit, et vitam mona- 
chalem suscepit. 

Caput II. 

(p. 156) At Arturus acriori ira 
accensus, * * in tertia die * * 
civitatem adiyit: atque intra eam 
reeeptum nebulonem obsedit. Qui 
tarnen coeptis suis desistere nolens, 
sed ipsos qui ei adhaerebant pluri- 
bus modis inanimans, cum agmi- 
nibus suis egreditur, atque cum 
avunculo suo praeliari disponit. 
Inito ergo certamine, facta est 
maxima caedes in utraque parte, 
quae tandem magis in partem 


desyred of syr Mordred for to 
goo to London to bye alle manere 
of thynges that longed ynto the 
weddyng / * * * And soo whan 
she came to London she took 
thö toure of London / and sodeyn- 
lye in alle haste possyble she 
stuffed hyt wyth alle manere of 
vytaylle / & wel garnysshed it with 
men and soo kepte hyt. Than 
*Syr Mordred * # wente and layed 
a rnyghty syege aboute the toure 
of London j * * * ^Than came 
worde to syr Mordred that kyng 
Arthur had araysed the syege / 
For Syr Launcelot & he was 
comyng homeward wyth a grete 
hoost to be auenged vpon syr 
Mordred wherfore syr Mordred* 
maad wryte wryttes to al the 
barownry of thys londe and raoche 
peple drewe to hym * * **) and 
soo syr Mordred drewe with a 
grete hoost to Douer / for there 
he herd saye / that sir Arthur 
wold arryue / and soo he thoughte 
to bete his owne fader from his 
landes / and the moost party of 
alle Englond beide with sire 
mordred / the peple were soo 
newe fangle. 

Capitulum II. 

And soo as sire mordred was 
at Douer * * there came kyng 
Arthur with a grete nauye * * j 
thenne there was launcynge of 
grete botes and sraal * * * / and 
there was moche slaughter ol 
gentyl knyghtes * * * But kynge 
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illius illata, coegit eum campum 
turpiter relinquere. Qui deinde 
* * * cito remige fugae evectus, 
Cornubiam versus iter arripuit. 
Arturus autem * * * confestim 
prosecutus est eum in praedictAm 
patriam usque ad Sumen 
Cambula * * * Porro Mo- 

dredus * * * confestim milites 
suos per catervas distribuit, affec- 
tans vincere vel mori potius, quam 
praedicto modo diutius fugere. 
Remanserant adhuc ei ex prae¬ 
dicto numero sociorum suorum 
sexaginta milia. * * * His itaque 
distributis quemlibet eorum inan¬ 
imabat, promittens caeterorum 
possessiones eis, si ad triumphan- 
dum perstarent. Arturus quoque 
suum exercitum in adversa parte 
statuit, * * * et * * hortatur 
(p. 157) ut perjuros et latrones 
interimant qui monitu proditoris 
sui de externis regionibus in in- 
sulam advecti, suos eis honores 
demere affectabant. * * * Ipsis 
itaque commilitones suos hinc et 
inde cohortantibus, subito impetu 
concurrunt acies, et commisso 
praelio crebros ictus innectere 
elaborabant. * * * Postquam autem 
multum diei in hunc modum 
duxerunt, irruit tandem Arturus 
cum agmine uno, quo sex milia 
sexentos et sexaginta sex posuerat, 
in turmam illam ubi Modredum 
sciebat esse, et viam gladiis 
aperiendo, eam penetravit, atque 
tristissimam caedem ingessit. 
Concidit namque proditor ille ne- 


Arthur * * put sir mordred abak 
that he fiedde & alle his peple / 

* * * ^Thenne was it told the 
kynge that syr Mordred had pyghte 
a newe feld vpon Baramdoune / 
And vpon the morne the kynge 
rode thyder to hym and there 
was a grete bataille betwixe thera 

* * * at the last syr Arthurs 
party stode best / and sir Mordred 
and his party fledde vnto Caun- 
turbery. 

Capitulum III. 

* * and thenne kynge Arthur 
drewe hym with his hoost doune 
by the see syde westward toward 
Salysbury / and ther was a day 
assygned betwixe kyng Arthur 
and sire mordred that they shold 
mete * * * 2 ) / So than they * * 
came to syr Mordred where he 
had a grymme hoost of an hondred 
thousand men / * * and at the 
laste Syr mordred was agreyd 
for to haue Cornwayl and kente 
by Arthures dayes, After, alle 
Englond after the dayes of kyng: 
Arthur.. 

Capitulum IY. 

* * And soo they mette * * / And 
wyn was fette and they dranke / 
Ryght soo came an adder oute 
of a lytel hethe busshe & hyfc 
stonge a knyght on the foot / 
& * * the knyght * * * drewe 
his swerde to sleethe adder / & * * 
whan the hoost on bothe partyes 
saw that swerde * * 3 ) than they 
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fandus, et multa milia eum eo. 
* * * Committitur ergo dirissima 
pugna inter eos, qua omnes fere 
duces qui in ambabus partibus 
affuerant, cum suis catervis cor- 
ruerunt. Corruerunt etenim in 
parte Modredi: Cheldricus, Ela- 
fhi8,Egbrictus, Bunignus,Saxones: 
Gillapatriae, Gillamor, Gislafel, 
Gillarium, Hybernenses. Scoti 
etiam et Picti cum omnibus fere 
quibus dominabantur. ln parte 
autem Arturi Olbrictus rex Nor- 
wegiae, Aschillius rex Daciae, 
Cador Limenic, Cassibellanus, 
cum multis milibus suorum tarn 
Britonum quam caeterarum gen¬ 
tium quas secum adduxerat. Sed 
et inclytus ille Arturus rex letaliter 
vulneratus est, qui illinc ad sa- 
nanda vulnera sua in insulam 
Avallonis advectus, cognato suo 
Constantino, filio Cadoris ducis 
Cornubiae, diadema Britanniae 
concessit, anno ab incarnatione 
dominica quingentesimo quadra- 
gesimo secundo. * * * — 

(p. 160) Caput IX. 

Quid, ociosa gens pondere im- 
manium scelerum oppressa: quid 
semper civilia bella sitiens, tete 
domesticis in tantum debilitasti 
motibus, quae cum prius longe 
posita regna potestati tuae sub- 
dideris, nunc velut bona vinea 
degenerata, in amaritudinem 
versa, patriam et conjuges liberos- 
que nequeas ab inimicis tueri? 

* * ♦ _ _ 


blewe beamous trumpettes and 
hprues and shouted grymly. And 
so botbe hoostes dressyd hem to 
gyders * * And neuer was there 
seen a more doolfuller bataylle 
in no crysten londe * * * f 
euer they faught stylle tyl it was 
nere nyghte & by that tyme was 
there an hondred thousand layed 
deed vpon the down / * * * For 
here [sayd Syr Lucan] we ben 
thre on lyue / and wyth syr 
Mordred is none on lyue * * * 
^And there kyng Arthur smote syr 
mordred vnder the shelde * * * 
And whan syr Mordred feite that. 
he had hys dethes wounde * * / 
* * he smote his fader Arthur 
wyth his swerde holden in bothe 
his handes on the syde of the* 
heed that the swerde persyd the 
helmet and the brayne panne / 
and therwythall syr Mordred fyl 
starke deed to the erthe / And 
the nobyl Arthur fyl in a swoune 
to the erthe. [The story of Bed- 
were and Excalibur, and of 
Arthur’s last journey follows.] 

Capitulum VII. 

2 )* * * and whan quene Guene- 
uer vnderstood that kyng Arthur 
was slayn & al the noble knyghtes 
syr Mordred & al the remenaunte / 
Than the quene stale aweye & 
y ladyes wyth hyr / & soo she 
wente to almesburye / & there 
she let make hir seif a Nonne * \ 


i 
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To recapitulate: The argument of u The Misfortunes 
of Arthur” miglit almost serve as an Index to the VIII, 
IX, X and XI books of Geoffrey of Monmouth’s “Historia 
Britonum”; while, between the account of Uther’s adultery 
and Arthur s passing away by Syr Thomas Malory, no Iess 
than nineteen books and about 800 pages intervene. No 
more than 10°/ 0 of the whole deals with the actual story of 
Arthur as portrayed in the drama, and theremainder recounts 
elements wholly extraneous to both the history and the 
drama — such, principally, as the quest for the Sangrael 
and the adventures of the Table Round. 

The general argument of “The Misfortunes of Arthur” 
has already been taken as the basis of comparison with 
Geoffrey of Monmouth’s “Historia Britonum”. It has 
already been proven, too, that the plot in its coarse 
outlines, as set forth in the general argument. is borrowed 
from Geoffrey. It will afford us a glance into Hughes’ 
workshop, as well as strengthen the fabric of our argument, 
to set forth the full extent of his dependence on Geoffrey 
as his source — which is to say, too, how he used the 
material there gained. 

We have already noticed that the dialogues develop 
nothing of moment in the way of plot and action, but 
consist, for the most part, of sententious moralizing, 
peppered occasionally with some lively stichomythia. All 
occurreuces, then, are crowded into the mouth of a speech- 
maker, like the Nuntius, when he relates the progress and 
outcome of Arthur’s wars in Gaul against Tiberius (II. i. 
1—76); or when he describes the awful battle between 
Arthur and Mordred (IV. ii.). The story comes to light 
in other Speeches, like that which Mordred delivers to his 
generals (II. iv.); like that wich Arthur delivers to his 
generals and counsellors (III. ii). 

Let us examine these parts first. 



Such a convincing similarity between the whole of the first 
scene of the second act of the play, and the eleventh chapter 
of Book X of Geoffrey’s history, as to leave no doubt about 


the source, reveals itself in the 

Geof.“Hist.Brit.”X.XI. 15 (p. 152): 

* * ipse etenim audita suorum 
strage, quae paulo ante eisdem 
dabatur, cum legione irruerat, 

* * excelsa voce atque verbis 
courmilitones suos inanimabat, in- 
quiens: „Quid facitis, viri? Ut 
quid muliebres permittitis illaesos 
abire? * * Mementote dextrarum 
vestrarum, quae tot praeliis exer- 
citatae, terdena regna potestati 
meae subdiderunt. * * Ne abeat 
ullus vivus, ne abeat. Quid 
facitis?“ — Haec et plura alia voci- 
ferando, irruebat * * et cuicunque 
obviabat, aut ipsum aut ipsius 
equum uno ictu interficiebat. * * 
Viso igitur rege suo in hunc 
modum decertante, Britones ma¬ 
jorein audaciam capessunt: Ro¬ 
manos unanimiter invadunt: den- 
sata caterva incedunt: et dum 
ex una parte pedestres hoc modo 
infestarent, equestres ex alia 
prosternere et penetrare conan- 
tur. Resistunt tarnen acriter 
Romani: et monitu Lucii, illustris 
regis vicem illatae cladis Brito- 
nibus reddere elaborabant. * * 
Hinc autem Arturus saepius ac 
saepius * * hostes percutiens, 
Britones ad perstandum hortaba- 
tur. * * * Fiebat itaque in 
utraque parte caedes abhorrenda 

* * * Tune multa milia Romano¬ 
rum conciderunt. Tune etiam 
Lucius imperator intra turmas 


following parallel passages: — 

“Misf. of Arth.” (II. i. 10—47): 

Tiberius courage gaue, vpbraid- 

ing oft 

The Romane force, their woont- 
ed lucke and long 
| Retained rule, by warres through- 
! out the world. 

What öhame it were, since such 
atchiued spoiles, 

And conquests gaind both farre 
and wide, to want 
j Of courage then, when most it 
should be mou’d. 

How Brytaines erst paide tribute 
for their peace, 

i But now rebell, and dare them 
at their doores: 

For what was Fraunce but theirs? 

Herewith incenst 

They fiercely rau’d, and bent 
their force afresh. 

Which Arthur spying, cryed with 
thundring voyce, 

Fye, (Brytaines) fye: what hath 
bewitcht you thus? 

So many Nations foilde, must 
Romanes foile? 

What slouth is this? Haue you 
forgot to warre, 

Which ne’r knew houre of peace ? 

Turne to your foes, 

Where you may bath in blood, 
and fight your fill. 

Let courage worke: what can he 
not that dares? 

Thus he, puissant guide in doubt- 
’full warres, 
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occupatus, cujusdam lancea con- 
fossus interiit. At Britones usque 
insequentes, victoriam, licet maxi- 
mo labore, habuerunt. 


Ibid. p. 154. Cap. XIII. 15—18: — 
Höstes quoque suos miseratus, 
praecepit indigenis sepelire eos: 


Ashamde to shun his foes, in- 
flamde his friends. 
Then yeelding to his stately 
Stead the raignes, 
He furious driues the Romaine 
troupes about: 

He plies each place, least Fates 
mought alter ought, 
Pursuing hap and vrging each 
successe. 

He yeeldes in nought, butinstantly 

persists 

In all attempts, wherein whatso 
withstands 

His wish, he ioyes to worke a 
way by wracke, 

And matching death to death, no 
passage seekes, 

But what destruction works, with 
blade or blood. 

He scornes the yeelded way, he 
fiercely raues 

To breake and bruse the rancks 
in thickest throngs, 
All headlong bent and prone to 
present spoile. 

The foes inforc’t withstand: 

but much dismaide 
They senselesse fight, whiles 
millions lose their liues. 
At length Tiberius, pierst with 
point of speare, 

Doth bleeding fall, engoard with 
deadly wound. 

Hereat the rest recoile, and head¬ 
long flie, 

Each man to saue himselfe. The 
battaile quailes 

And Brytaines winne vnto their 
most renowne. 

Ibid. 48—53: — 

Then Arthur tooke Tiberius breath- 
lesse Corse, 
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corpusque Lucii ad senatum 
deferre, mandans non debere 
aliud tributum ex Britannia reddi. 


Ibid. p. 155. Liber XI. i. 6—7, 
10 11, 24—25: 

Ut igitur infamia praenunciati 
sceleris aures ipsius attigit * * * 
confestim cum Insulanis tan- 
tummodo regibus, eorumque exer- 
citibus in Britanniam remeavit. 
* * * [Modredus] Arturo in 
Rutupi portum applicanti obviam 
venit: et commisso praelio maxi- 
raam stragem dedit applicantibus. 

Ibid. p. 155. XI. i. 30-32: 

Postquam tandem, etsi magno 
labore, littora adepti fuerunt, 
rautuam reddendo cladem, Modre- 
dum et exercitrum ejus pepulerunt 
in fugam. 


And sent it to the Senators at 

Rome, 

With Charge to say: This is the 
tribute due 

Which Arthur ought, as time 
hereafter serues 

He’il pay the like againe: the 
whiles he rests 
Your debtor thus. 

Ibid. 53—58: — 

But 0! this sweete successe 
Pursu’d with greater harmes, 
turn’d soone to sowre. 
For lo: when forreine soiles and 
seas were past 

With safe returne, and that the 
King should land: 
Who, but his onely sonne (O out¬ 
rage rare) 

With hugie hoast withstoode 
him at the shoare? 
Ibid. 72—74: 

What best deserueth mention 
here, is this: 

That Mordred vanquisht trusted 
to his flight, 

That Arthur ech where Victor is 

returnd. 


It is the Nuntius, again, who in a long speech, 
interrupted only by a few suggestive questions, acquaints 
us with the terrible battle between Arthur’s armies on 
the river Cambula in Cornwall. It should be noted that 
Hughes follows his source in most of the salient points 
except in the case of the following deviation, which is, 
however, in no wise surprising, offering, as it does, a more 
tragic Situation than Geoffrey’s narrative: The History 1 ) 


*) Cf. tt Le Morte Arthur 7 ’, ed. Furnivall. 1864. pp. 137 8. Also 

“Morte Arthure”, ed. Brock E. E. T. S. No. 8. pp. 125—6. Notwith- 
»tanding the agreement, in this instance, of Hughes with these 
poems, it is still held, for reasons already stated, that Geoffrey is 
the prime source. 3* 



makes Mordred to be killed by an unknown hand in the 
thick of the fight; it is also a hidden weapon that deals Arthur 
his deadly wound. Hughes follows some other Version - 
perhaps a French one, perhaps even that of Syr Thomas 
Malory — in causing the father and son to destroy each other. 

Such a striking similarity appears from a comparison 
of the two accounts of the historian-monk und the dramatist 
as to establish the close relationship indicated: — 


“Hist. Brit.” XI. i. 11 —14; 18 - 21 
(p. 155): — 

Praedictus autem sceleratissi- 
mus proditor ille Modredus, 
Cheldricum Saxonum ducem in 
Germaniam direxerat, ut in illa 
quoscunque posset associaret sibi, 
et associatis quibuscunque, iterum 
citissimis velis rediret. * * * At 
ille peracto ipsius praecepto, 
octingentis navibus armatis Pa- i 
ganis plenis applicuerat: et [ 
foedere dato, huic proditori quasi 
suo regi parebat. Associaverat 
quoque sibi Scotcs, Pictos, Hy- : 
bernienses, et quoscunque callebat : 
habuisse suum avunculum odio. 
Ibid. XI. ii. 10—55 (p. 156): | 

* cito remige fugae evectus, j 
Cornubiara versus iter arripuit. j 
Arturus autem * * confestim 
prosecutus est eum in praedictam 
patriam usque ad flumen Cam- 
bula. * * Modredus * * confestim 
milites suos per catervas distri- 
buit. * * Remanserant adhuc ei 
ex praedicto numero sociorum 
suorum sexaginta milia * * * 
His itaque distributis quemlibet 
eorum inanimabat * * Arturus 
quoque suum exercitum in ad- ! 
versa parte statuit * * et * * j 


tt Misf. of Arth.” IV. ii. 34—37. 

Now that the time drewe on, when 
both the Camps 

Should meet in Cornwell fieldes 
th’appointed place: 
The reckeiesse troupes, whom 
Fates forbad to liue 
Till noone, or night, did storme 
and raue for warres. 
Ibid. 43—48: 

On Mordreds side were sixtie 
thousande men, 

Some borrowed powres, some Bryt- 
ans bred at home. 
The Saxons, Irish, Normans, 
Pictes and Scottes 
Were tirst in place, the Brytanes 
followed last. 

On Arthurs side there were as 
manie more, 

Islandians, Gothes, Noruegians, 
Albanes, Danes. 

Ibid. 98: 

Then both the Armies mette with 
equall might, 

This stird with wrath, that with 
desire to rule: 

And equall prowesse was a spurre 

to both. 

The Irish King whirlde out a 
poysned Dart, 
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hortatur ut * * Ipsis itaque 
eommilitones suos hinc et inde 
cohortantibus, subito impetu con- 
eurrunt acies, et commisso praelio 
crebros ictus innectere elabora- 
bant. Fiunt ilico in utrisque 
partibus tantae strages, tanti 
morientium "gemitus, tanti inva- 
dentium furores, quantos et 
dolorosum et laboriosuni est de- 
scribere * * Concidit proditor ille 
nefandus, et multa milia cum 
eo. Nec tarnen ob casum ejus 
diffugiunt caeteri: sed ex omni 
campo confluentes, quantum auda- 
ciae dabatur, resistere conantur. 
Committitur ergo dirissima pugna 
inter eo 9 , qua omnes fere duces 
qui in ambabus partibus affuerant, 
cura suis catervis corruerunt. 
Corruerunt ^tenim in parte 
Modredi: CheLdricus * *, Gillamor 
* *. Scoti etiam et Picti cum 
Omnibus fere q uibusdominabantur. 
In parte autem Arturi Olbrictus 
rex Norwegiae, Aschillius rex 
Daciae * *. Sed et inclytus ille 
Arturus rex letaliter vulneratus 
est * * 


Tliat lighting pearced deepe in 
Howels braines, 

A peereiesse Prince and nere of 
Arthurs bloud. 

Hereat the Aire with vprore 
lowde resoundes, 
Which efts on mountains rough 
rebounding reares. 
The Trumpets hoarce their 
trembling tunes doe teare: 
And thundring Drummes their 
dreadfull Larums ring. 
The Standards broad are blowne, 
and Ensignes spread, 
And euery Nation bends his 
woonted warres. 

Some nere their foes, some further 
off doe wound, 

With dart, or sword, or shaft, or 
pike, or speare, 

The weapons hide the Heauens : 

a night composde 
Of warrelike Engines ouershades 
the field. 

From euery side these fatall signes 
are sent: 

And boystrous bangs with thump- 
ing thwacks fall thicke. 

C on an. But what? Did Mordreds 
eyes indure this sight? 
Nunc. They did. And he him- 
selfe, the spurre of fiends 
And Gorgons all, least any part 

of his 

Scapt free from guilt, enflamde 
their mindes to wrath. 
And, with a valure more then 
Vertue yeeldes, 

He chearde them all, and at 
their backe with long 
Outreached speare, stirde vp each 
lingring hand. 


Ibid. 138—etc. 
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There feil Aschillus stout of 
Detimark King, 

There valiant Gawin, Arthurs 
Nephew deare, 

And late by Augels death made 
Albane king, 

By Mordreds hand hath lost both 
life and Crbwne. 

There Gilla wounded Cador, 
Cornish Duke, 

In hope to winne the Dukedome 
for his meede. 

The Norway King, the Saxons 
Duke, and Picts, 

In wofull sort feil groueling to 
the ground. 

There Prince and Peasant both 
lay hurlde on heapes. 
Mars frownde on Arthurs mates: 

the Fates waxt fierce. 
And iointly ranne their race with 
Mordreds rage. 

******* 

These odds indure not long, for 
Mars retires, 

And Fortune pleasde with Arthurs 
moderate feare, 

Returnes more full, and friendlyer 
then her woont. 

For when he saw the powers of 
Fates opposde, 

And that the dreadfull houre 
thus hastened on: 

Perplexed much in minde, at 
length resolues, 

That feare is couered best by 
daring most. 

Then forth he pitcht: the Saxon 
Duke withstoode, 

Whom with one stroke he head- 
lesse sent to Hell. 
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Not farre from thence he spide 
the Irish King, 

Whose life he tooke as price of 
broken truce. 

Then Cador foreward prest, and 
haplie mette 

The Traytor Gilla, worker of 
these warres, 

Of whom by death he tooke 
his due reuenge. 
The remnant then of both the 
Camps concurre, 

They Brytaines all, or most: few 
Forreines left. 

******* 

Of both these Hoasts so huge 
and maine at first, 
There were not left on either 
side a score. 

******* 

At length, when Mordred spyde 
his force to faint, 
And feit himselfe opprest with 
Arthurs strength 
******* 

He loathes to liue in that afflicted 

state, 

And valiant with a forced Vertue, 

longs 

To die the death: in which 
perplexed minde, 
With grenning teeth, and crabbed 
lookes he cryes, 

I cannot winne: yet will I not be 

wonne. 

******* 

So saying forth he flings, 
And desperate runs on point of 
Arthurs Sword, 

******* 
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Whereon engoarde he glides, tili 
nere approcht, 

With dying hand he he wes his 
fathers head. 

So through his owne annoy, he 
noyes his Liedge, 
And gaines by death aecesse to 
damit his Sire. 


Hughes had a drama to write, which, of course, required 
him to diverge from a mere metrical reproduction of the 
Latin history. Mordred and Arthur are, in the same breath, 
deseribed by GeoflFrey as in the act of exhorting their men 
to the onslaught. Naturally, Hughes brings into his play 
more art than lies in such a bald narrative, by first pre- 
senting Mordred as addressiug his generals, Gilla, Gillamor. 
Cheldrichus, Dux Pictorum. Conan, in II. iv.; and then, in 
another act, III. iii., introducing Arthur as surrounded by 
his warriors, Gawin King of Albanie, Aschillus King of 
Denmarke, the King of Norway and a number of soldiers, 
whom he, in turn, animates to grim deeds of battle. Such 
use of raw material is to be expected from an author of 
taste and talent. For example: 


Hist. Brit. (San-Marte) XI. i. p. 

155 ; 14 — 17 : 

Spoponderat etiam se ipsi hoc 
pacto daturum partem illam in- 
sulae, quae a flumine Humbro 
usque ad Scotiam porrigebatur, et 
quicquid in Cantia tempore Vorte- 
girni Horsus et Hengistus posse- 
derant. 


u Misf. of Arth.” II. iv. 17—25: 

Mord: Right noble Duke, through 
whom the Saxons vowe 
Their liues with mine, for my 
defence in warres: 

If we preuaile änd may subdue 
our foes, 

I will inliewofyoursohigh deserts, 
Geue you and yours all Brytish 
lands that lie 

Betweene the floud of Humber, and 
the Scottes, 

Besides as much in Kent as Horsus 

and 

Hengistus had, when Vortigern 
was king. 
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Thatthe compact, above described, is extended to other 
generals loyal to Mordred, is barely hinted at in Geoffrey. 
The dramatist’s tastes and art, however, prompted him to 
work out the hint with more detail and dramatical coloring 
than belongs to the history, .by making Mordred promise 
each of his chieftains a particular honor and reward in 
the shape of the “estates of their enemies if they came 
oft' with victory” (proinittens caeterorum possessiones 
eis, si ad triumphandum perstarent. -- Hist. Brit. XI. ii. 
23—24). This is one of the most readable sections of 
the play. 


^ot quite so signincant a hint, but a potent one, 
nevertheless, gave occasion to Hughes’ representation of 
Arthur’s Iengthy, though eloquent, speech to his assembled 
generals, before and after they had sworn him fidelity 
(III. iii.). Geoffrey gives a brief resume of the supposed 
exhortation (X. ii.). It corresponds, in all essentials, with 


the one in the Drama. 

u Hist. Brit.” XI. II. pp. 156 7. 

24—33: 

Arturus quoque suum exercitum 
in adversa parte ßtatuit, quem per 
novem divisit agmina pedestria 
cum dextro ac sinistro cornu qua- 
drata: et unicuique praesidibus 
coramissis, hortatur ut peijuros 
et latrones interimant, quimonitu 
proditoris sui de externis regio- 
nibus in insulam advecti, suos eis 
honores demere affectabant. Dicit 
etiam diversos diversorum reg- 
norum Barbaros imbelles atque 
belli usus ignaros esse, et nulla- 
tenus ipsis virtuosis viris et pluribus 
debellationibus usis resistere posse, 
si audacter invadere et viriliter 
decertare affectarent. 


w Misf. of Arth. 11 III. iii. 23—46; 
102—130. 

* * Yea let that Princocke come, 
With sodayne Souldyers pampered 
vp in peaee, 

And gowned troupes, and wantons 
worne with ease: 
With sluggish Saxons crewe, and 
Irish kernes, 

And Scottish aide, and false 
redshanked Picts, 
W T hoße slaughters yet must teach 
their former foyle. 
They shall perceaue with sorrow, 
e’r they part, 

When all their toyles be tolde, 
that nothing workes 
So great a wast and ruine in this 

age, 
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As doe my warres. 0 Mordred, 
blessed Sonne, 

No doubt these market mates, so 
highly hier’d, 

Must be the stay of thy ysurped 

state. 

And least my head inclining now 
to yeares, 

Should ioy the rest, which yet it 
neuer reapt: 

The TraytorGilla,traind in treach- 
erous iarres, 

Is chiefe in armes, to reaue rae 
of my Realme. 

What corner (ah) for allmy warres 
shall shrowde 

My bloodlesse age: what seate 
for due deserts? 

What towne, or field for auncient 
Souldiers rest? 

Whathouse? Whatrooffe? What 
walls for weried lims? 
Stretch out againe, Stretch out 
your conquering hands, 
Still must we vse the force so often 

vsde. 

# * * * * 

Since thus (my faithfull mates) 
with vowes alike, 
And equallloue to Arthurs cause, 
you ioyne 

In common care, to wreake my 
priuate wrongs: 

Lift vp your Ensignes efts, stretch 
out your strengths, 
Pursue your Fates, performe your 
hopes to Mars, 

Loe here the last and outmost 
worke for blades. 
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This is the time that all our valour 

craues. 

This time by due desert restores 

againe 

Our goods, our lands, our liues, 
our weale and all. 
This time declares by Fates whose 
cause is best, 

This, this condemnes the vanquisht 
side of guilt. 

Wherefore, if for my sake you 
scorne your selues, 
And spare no sword nor flre in 
my defence, 

Then, whiles my censure iustifies 
your cause, 

Fight, fight amaine: and cleare 
your blades from crime, 
The Judge once changde, no warres 
are free from guilt. 
The better cause giues vs the 
greater hope 

Of prosperous warres, wherein, 
if once I hap 

To spie the woi\ted signes, that 
neuer failde 

Their guide, >our threatning 
lookes, your firie eies, 
And bustling bodies prest to pres¬ 
ent spoile: 

The field is wonne. Euen then 
methinkes I see 

The wonted wasts and scattered 
heads of foes, 

The Irish carcas kickt, and Pictes 

opprest, 

And Saxons slaine, to swim in 
streames of bloud. 

I quake with hope. I can assure 

you all, 

We neuer had a greater match 
in hand. 
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March on: delaie no Fates whiles 
Fortune fawnes, 

The greatest praise of warres 
consists in speed. 


It is not unlikely that Hughes had the opening words 
of Arthur’s speech (as represented by Geoffrey — IX. xvi. 
1—3 p. 136.) in mind while penning the first three lihes 

of III. iii. The fact that the former was delivered before 

* 

the battle with Tiberius and the latter before the battle 
with Mordred, detracts nothing from the argument of source: 


Consocii (inquit) adversitatis et 
prosperitatis: quorum probitates 
hactenus et in dandis consiliis, et in 
militiis agendis expertus sum * * * 


O Friends and fellowes of my 
weriest toyles, 

Which haue borne out with me 
so many brunts, 

And desperate stormes of wars 
and brainsicke Mars. 


Hughes’ favorite expressions, “stately type of Troy”, meaning 
London, and “promised seate of Brüte”, meaning Britain, 
are so beautifully explained by Geoffrey of Monmouth that 
we must quote him somewhat at length again: — 

Hist. Brit. I. iii. p. 5. : — 

“Aeneas post Trojanum bellum, urbis excidium cum 
Ascanio diffugiens, Italiam navigio adivit. lbi cum a Latino 
•rege honorifice receptus esset * * * Ascanius regia potestate 
sublimatus, * geuuit filium, cui nomen erat Sylvius; hic 
furtivae Yeneri indulgens, quandara Laviniae neptem uxorem 
duxit, eamque fecit praegnantem. * * Traditur autem ille 
[puer] nutrici, vocaturque Brutus.” Brutus, after divers 
wars and adventures, arrives (ib. I. xi. 42 seqq.) “in 
quandam insulam, vocatam Leogeciam”, where “venerunt 
ad quandam civitatem desertäm, in qua templum Dianae 
reperertint. In eodem imago Deae responsa dabat , si 
forte ab aliquo veneranti peteretur”. The oracle, having 
been addressed by Brutus, gave answer thus (ib. p. 13): 
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u Brute, sub occasu solis trans Gallica regna, 

Insula in Oceano est undique clausa mari: 

Insula in Oceäno est habitata Gygantibus olini. 

Nunc deserta quidem: gentibus apta tuis. 

Hane pete; namque tibi sedes erit illa perennis: 

Hic fiet natis altera Troja tuis: 

Hic de prole tua reges nascentur: et ipsis 
Totius terrae subditus orbis erit.’ 1 

After Brutus had entered Aquitania and ravaged it 
with fire and sword, he “prosperis quoque ventis promissam 
insulam exigens in Totonesio applicuit littore’’ (Ibid. I. xv. 
1. 57, p. 17.). 

“Erat tune noruen insulae Albion, quae a nemine, 
exceptis paucis gygantibus, inhabitabatur. * * Denique 
Brutus de nomine suo insulam Britanniara, sociosque suos 
Britones appellat. (Ibid. XYI. 1 . 1 — 2 ; 8 — 9 ) * * Aftectavit 
Brutus civitatem aedificare * * * perveniens autem ad 
Tamensem fluvium, * * locum nactus est proposito suo 
perspieuum. Condidit itaque civitatem ibidem, eamque 
Trojam novam vocavit: et * * * tandem per corruptionem 
vocabuli Trinovantum dicta fuit.” (Ibid. XY1I. 1. 1 — 8 ). 

What other Version of the pretty legend of Brutus 
and New Troy than that of Geoffrey’s pleasing pen could 
have floated through Thomas Hughes’ fancy when he put 
these exclamatory words into the mouth of the Nuntius 
addressing the British shores? — 

tt Lo, here at length the statelv type of troy, 

And Brvtain land the promist seate of Brüte” 

(II. i. 1—2). 

What likelier source, again, for Arthur’» impassioned 
apostrophe to his suffering land? — 

tt Thou soile, which erst Diana did ordaine 
The certaine seate and bowre of wandring Brüte: 

Thou Realme which ay I reuerence as my Saint, 

Thou stately Brytaine, th’auncient tipe of Troy * *” 

(III. iii. 47—51). 



An alarming discrepancy between Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth and Thomas Hughes would seem, at first thought, 
to present itself in regard to Mordred. That too thorough- 
bred young scion of the line of Brüte is by Hughes 
sensationally charged with being the offspring of incestuous 
intercourse. Cf. The general argument of the tragedy: 

“Arthur delighted in his sister Anne, who made him 
father of Mordred.” 

Now Geoffrey never mentions Mordred (so far as I 
have been able to find) as the son of Arthur, but invariably 
calls him his nephew. 

Cf. “Hist. Brit.” p. 154, X. xhi. 21: 

“NHnciatur ei [Arturo] Modredum nepotem suum * * 
ejusdem diademate per tyrannidem et proditionem insignitum 
esse *” 

Cf. Ibid. VIII. xx. 25—28 (p. 118): 

“Cepitque [Uther] Igernam et voto suo potitus est. 
Commanserunt deinde pariter non minimo amore ligati: 
progenueruntque filium et filiam. Fuit autem filii nomen 
Arturus, filiae vero Anna.” 

Cf. Ibid. IX. ix. 6—8 (p. 128): 

“Lot autem, qui tempore Aurelii Ambrosii sororem 
ipsius fArturi] duxerat: ex qua Walgannura et Modedrium 
genuerat. * *” 

Hughes rings the changes on this pungent bit of 
Senecan “ motif ” thus: 

Arth.: My blood and kinred doubled in his birth, 

Inspires a mixt and twice descending loue. 

(V. i. 91—92). 

Arth.: And thou, 0 haplesse boye, O spight of Fates, 

(What mought I terme thee, Nephew, Sonne, or both?) 

(Y. i. 104—5). 

Arth.: My Sonne, my Nephew, yea, each side myselfe — 

Nerer then all (woe’s me) too nere, my foe. 

(III. iv. 16-17). 
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Jlrth.: Well: t’is my plague for life so lewdly ledde, 

The price of guilt is still a heauier guilt. 

For were it light, that eu’n by birth my seife 
Was bad, I made my sister bad: nay, were 
That also light, 1 haue begot as bad. 

Yea, worse, an heire assignde to all our sinnes. 

(III. iv. 18—23). 

Cf. Syr Thomas Malory’s Morte Darthur (Oskar H. 
Sommer’s edition), Cap. XIX. Book I., closing lines: “Kynge 
Arthur rode vnto Carlyon / And thyder carae to hym Kyng 
Lots wyf of Orkeney in the maner of a message / but she 
was sente thyder to aspye the Courte of Kynge Arthur/ 
and she came rychely bisene with her four sones * * * / 
the kynge desyred to lye by her / * * * and he begate vpon 
hei Mordred 1 and she was his syster on the moder 
syde Igrayne * *”. 1 ) 

As a matter of fact, the French Version of the Arthurian 
legends was in Hughes’ time very populär, and, as the 
Maloryan accretion in tbis particular instance suited his 
purpose — which was to pander to a morbid taste for 
horrors — there was no reason why he should fai! to 
use it. In fact, there was every reason why he should do so. 

Our author’s work-shop shows itself no very inferior 
one from the manner in which he begins his play. He 
places himself in line with such shining lights as Homer, 
Virgil, Shakspere, Milton, by going into medias res (we 
might say directly into medias res, if it were not for 
Gorlois’ opening speech), and beginning with Guenevora’s 
despair at Arthur’s horae-coming after his nine years’ wars 
against Lucius Tiberius in France, which, as we already 
know, are described later by the Nuntius. Let the following 
excerpts from Geoffrey and the play serve to illustrate this: 


! ) It may be interesting, but hardly of much consequence, to 
compare, in this connection, Nastasi, in Zeitschrift für das Realschul¬ 
wesen, XIX, Wien 1894. pp. 672—3. 
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tt Hist. Brit.” X. XIII. 20—25, 
p. 154: 

Adveniente vero aestate, cum 
Romam petere affectaret, et montes 
transcendere incoepisset, nun- 
ciatur- ei Modredum nepotem 
suum, cujus tutelae commiserat 
Britanniam, ejusdem diaderaate per 
tyrannidem et proditionem insig- 
nitum esse; reginamque Gan- 
humaram, violato jure priorum 
nuptiarum, eidem nefanda Venere 
copulatam esse. j 

Ibid. XI. I. 38—42, p. 156: 
Quod ut Ganhumarae reginae 
annunciatum est, confestim de- 
sperans, ab Eboraco ad urbem 
Legionum diffugit, atque in templo 
Julii Martyris, inter monachas 
ejusdem caste vivere proposuit, j 
et vitam monachalem suscepit. 


tt Misf. of Arth.” General Argu¬ 
ment: 

Arthur — leauing his Queene 
Gueneuora in the tuition of Mor¬ 
dred, to whome likewise he 
committed the kingdome in his 
absence, arriued at Fraunce * * 
Düring this absence Mordred grew 
ambicious, for the ’ffecting where- 
of he made loue to Gueneuora, 
who gaue eare vnto him. Gueneu¬ 
ora hearing that Arthur was 
alreadie embarked for returne, 
through dispaire purposing diuers- 
ly, sometimes to kill her hus- 
band, sometimes to kill herseife, 
at last resolued to enter into 
religion. 

Ibid. Arg. of the first Act: 

2. In the second scene, Gueneu¬ 
ora hearing that Arthur was 
on Seas returning, desperately 
menaceth his death, from which 
intent she is disswaded by Fronia, 
a Lady of her Court & priuy to 
her secretes. 

3. In the third scene Gueneuora 
perplexedly mindeth her owne 
death, whence being diswaded 
by her sister, she resolueth to 
enter religion. 

Ibid. I. i. 33-35: 

Gorlois: Let Guenouer expresse 
what franticke moodes 
Distract a wife, when wronging 
wedlockes rights, 
Both fonde and feil, she loues and 
loathes at once. 

Ibid. I. iii. 68—77: 

Guen: My death is vowed, and 
death must needes take place, 
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But such a death as Standes with 
iust remorse — 
Death to the worlde and to her 
slipperie ioyes: 

A full deuorce from all this 
Courtly pompe, 

Where dayly pennance done for 
each offence, 

May render due reuenge for euery 

wrong: 

Which to accoraplish, pray my 
deerest friends, 

That they forthwith attyrde in 
saddest guise, 

Conduct me to the Cloister next 

hereby, 

There to professe, aud to renounce 
the world. 
Ibid. I. iv. 20— 24: 

Mord: 0 Queene, my sweete 
assoei^te in this plunge 
And desperate plight, beholde 
the time is come 
That either iustifies our former 

faults, 

Or shortly sets vs free from euery 

feare. 

Ibid I. iv. 37- 43. 

Gven. Why dost thou still stirre 
yp my fiames delayde? 
His strayes and errors must not 

moue my minde. 

What, that I ought not to condemne 
my liedge, 

Nor can, thus guiltie to myne 
owne offence? 

Where both haue done amisse, 
both will relent. 

He will forgiue that needes must 
be forgiuen. 


Grumbine, The Misfortunes of Arthur. 
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Compare furtlier: 
u Hist. Brit.” IX. xi. 87. p. 131 — 
Emensis iterum novem annis, 
cum totiuä Galliae partes suae 
potestati submisisset, venit iterum 
Arturus Parisios, tenuitque ibi 
curiam. 


Ibici I. iv. 52: 

Oven. It seru’d your turne 
t’usurpe your fathers Crowne. 
lb. I. iv. 62-63: 

Gven. Suppresse for shame that 
impious mouth so taught, 
And to much skild t’abuse tbe 
wedded bed. 

tt Misf. of Arth.” I. ii. 1 : 
Gven. And dares he after nine 
yeares space returne ? 
Ibid I. ii. 88: 

Gven. And seemes it light to want 
him nine yeare space ? 
Ibid III. i. 193-4: 

C a d o r. Haue Romaines for requir- 
ing but their owne 
Aboad your nine yeares brunts? 


In our examination thus far we have dealt with the 
greater number of names in the list of Speakers, and have 
noticed that the principal ones are derived from Geoffrey 
of Monmouth’s History; that occasionally, as in the case 
of Guanhumara and Walgan, the anthor of the play pre- 
fers the Anglo - FreTich equivalents — Guenevora, Gawiu. 


There remain the following characters for a word of 
explanation: Frouia, “a Lady of her [Gueneuora’s] trayne”; 
Angharad, “sister to the Queene”; Conan, K a faithfull 
Counseller” [to Mordred]; Gilla, “a Brytish Earle”; Cador 
“Duke of Cornwall”; Hoel, “King of little Brittaine”; Gildas, 
“a noble man of Brytain”. 

Cf. Hist. Brit. (San-Marte) IX. v. (p. 1*25): 

Rex igitur potitus victofia, Cadorem dueeni Cornubiae 
jnssit persequi illos. 

Ibid IX. ii, 5—8 (p. 123): 

Commuui tandem assensu illato, mittuntur Armoricam 
nuncii ad regem Hoelum, qui ei calamitatem Britanniae 
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notificarent. Erat autem Hoelus filius sororis Arturi ex 
Dubricio rege Armorieanorum Britonum generatus. 

Ibid IX. ix. 10—13: 

[Arturus] duxit uxorem Guanhumaram ex nobili genere 
Romanopum editam: quae in thalamo Cadoris ducis edueata, 
totius insulae mulieres pulchritudine superabat. 

Ibid IX. xii, 48 (p. 132): 

Lot rex Norwegiae: Aschillius rex Dacorum. 

Aurelius Conan is one of the kings of Britain succeed- 
ing Arthur (Hist. Brit. XI. iv. 7). In Geoffrey he does 
not play the role of adviser to Mordred. 

Gildas is, of course. the well-known historian of British 
antiquity. Vid. Geoffrey I. i. 3. 

Angarad: The name occurs in Geoffrey II. 8, as Angarad, 
who is a daughter of Ebraucus. 

Gilla may be Gillapatriae, an Irish leader under 
Mordred (San-Marte XI. ii. 50). 

Fronia, Gilla and Gildas thus appear to be creatures 
of Hughes’ own iraagination. 

But Geoffrey of Monmouth is not the only source of 
“The Misfortunes of Arthur”. It has been shown, in a 
preceding chapter, that Hughes is one of the chief represent- 
atives of the Senecan school, of which Sir Philip Sidney 
was a distinguished admirer. But Hughes was not satis- 
fied with copying Seneca. He borrowed from him — to-day 
we should say, plagiarized; and, in his borrowing — or 
plagiarizing — he went farther than any other known 
author — so far that we cannot avoid pointing to Seneca 
as a very considerable source of “The Misfortunes of 
Arthur”. 

Dr. J. W. Cunliffe 1 ) was the first to point out the 
extent of Hughes’ indebtedness to the Roman playwright. 

*) u The Influence of Seneca on Eliz. Trag.”, App. II. 

4 * 
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Cunliffe’s verdict, after a thorough and exhaustive examin- 
ation, is to the eftect tliat “the first act is little more 
than a mosaic of extracts from Seneca, pieced together 
with Iines of Hughes’ own invention”. “Gorlois”, he says, 
“quotes a number of lines from the opening speeph of the 
ghost of Tantalus in Thyestes. The model chiefly followed 
in the following scenes is Agamemnon, Guenevora being 
moulded on Clytemnestra, and Mordred on Aegisthus”**. 
“Fronia, in scene ii, and Conan, in scene iv, repeat the 
lines of the Nurse in the Agamemnon, Hippolytus, Medea, 
and Hercules Oeteus, and the servant in the Thyestes: 
and Conan also plays the part of Seneca in the Octavia.”** 
“The dialogue between Mordred and Conan in scene ii 
on kingly rights and duties, is borrowed partly from that 
between Seneca and Nero in the Octavia, partly from that 
between Agamemnon and Pyrrhus in the Troas.” 1 ) 

As many as 120 parallel passages are drawn up by 
Cunliffe, comprising about 300 lines out of a total of 2192. 
Most of these cover the first act. They have all been 
embodied in the notes to our text. 

Comparison of these instances with their equivalents 
in the “Tenne Tragedies of Seneca, Translated into Eng- 
lish — — — Imprinted 1581”, demonstrates not only a 
more literal, but, invariably, a more graceful, rendering 
creditable to Hughes. 


3 ) Ibid. pp. 52 seq. 



III. The Authors. 

a) Thomas Hughes. 


The obscurity which veils the life of Thomas Hughes, 
the principal author of “The Misfortunes of Arthur”, may 
be said to be quite as dense as that which dims the biography 
of "William Shakspere. Yet we are possessed of a few 
facts which, although meagre, are sufficient for our purpose, 
the importance of the man aud the nature of his work. 
For these facts we are indebted to the brief article 
on Thomas Hughes by Arthur H. Bullen, in the Dictionary 
of National Biography, and the accompanying bibliography. 

The dates of Hughes’ birth and death are unknown 
to us. Cooper’s annals of the University of Cambridge, 
however, disclose our dramatist’s name with the additional 
note that he was born in Cheshire, matriculated at Queen’s 
College in Nov. 1571, proceeded B. A. 1575—6, and on 
the 8 th of Sept. 1576, was elected a fellow of his College 
under royal mandate. 

Tbis is a distinguished University career, but no more 
than is to be expected from a writer whose work betrays 
on every page a thorough familiarity with the classical 
drama and the Latin history of Geoffrey of Monmouth. 
It is not surprising, then, that, on leaving Cambridge, he 
became a member of the society of Gray’s Inn, to associate 
with such brilliant legal wits and writers as William Fulbecke, 



Christopher Yelverton and Francis Bacon. And the fact 
that his pen composed the entire body of the drama written 
for Queen Elizabeth’s special benefit and amusement, argues 
for him a high Order of literary talent in the eyes of his 
associates, who, together with the three just named, were 
Nicholas Trotte, Francis Flower, John Lancaster, and a 
certain “Maister Penroodocke”. The part each of these 
gentlemen (with the exception of Trotte) assumed in the 
production of the piece, is specifically stated in the closing 
note of the quarto edition: — 

“Besides these speaches”, the phraseology runs, “there 
was also penned a Chorus for the first act, and another 
for the second act, by Maister Frauncis Flower, which were 
pronounced accordingly. The dumbe showes were partly 
deuised by Maister Christopher Yelverton, Maister Frauncis 
Bacon, Maister John Lancaster and others, partly by the 
saide Maister Flower, who, with Maister Penroodocke and 
the said Maister Lancaster, directed these proceedings at 
Court.” 


b) Nicholas Trotte. 

Nicholas Trotte is mentioned in the prefacing lines 
to the Introduction as its autlior; while his name is again 
printed in large letters and, perhaps, with superfluous care, 
at its close. 

Of the seven meinbers of “the societie of Grayes-Inn”, 
just mentioned, it would be a task as futile as it would be 
unnecessary, to give a full and detailed biographical 
account. 


c) Francis Bacon. 

As for Bacon, reference need only be made to the mass 
of literature, biographical and otherwise, bearing his name, to 
appreciate his importauce in the legal, political and thinking 
circles of Elizabeth's, and particularly James’s reign. Born in 
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1561; entering Trinity College, Cambridge, at the age of 
twelve years and tliree months, in April, 1573; admitted, 
in June, 1575, to Gray’s Inn; attached, in 1576, to the 
embassy of Sir Amias Paulet to France; admitted utter 
barrister on the 27 of June, 1582 — the future Lord Verulam 
and author of “Novum Organum”, had no reason to be 
discouraged in bis hopes for an ambitious career, when, 
in the Parliainent that opened 23 of Nov., 1584, he sat 
for the boröugh of Maleombe Regis (as Spedding teils us) 
“listening to the discussion of the greatest questions of 
the times.” If we are to accept Spedding’s very plausible 
theory of Bacon’s authorship of a “Letter of Advice to 
Queen Elizabeth”, “written at the end of 1584 or the be- 
ginning of 1585”, — the advice turning on the Queens 
attitude towards the Catholics and the best mode of dealing 
with them —; and, if we bear in mind that Bacon became 
a bencher of Gray’s Inn in 1586, that he sat for Taunton 
in the Parliainent which met on the 29*h of Oct. of the 
same year, while, for that which was opened on Feb. 4, 1589, 
he served as a member from Liverpool — we form a pretty 
high estimate, and undoubtedly a true one, of Bacon’s 
growing importance at court no less than in the House 
of Commons at the time when “The Misfortunes of Arthur” 
was presented before the Queen. Considering his youth 
— 27 years — we cannot avoid the verdict that his 
influence was considerable and his Star attracting attention 
on, and prior to, the 28 th day of February, 1587. He 
must have stood upon a high legal and political footing 
as compared with his feJlows of Gray’s Inn, particularly 
the seven other gentlemen with whom he united in the 
creation of our drama. Yet we are told that the röle as- 
signed to him there was the very subsidiary one of helping 
Yelverton, Lancaster “and others” to “devise the dumbe 
showes” or of directing tbe work of presenting these de- 
vices. Not a line from his pen! Not a written syllable 
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from that colossus whom Ignatius Donnelly and those 
of his cult have failed to set up in the throne of 
Shakspere! And yet this, at the time when he is supposed 
to have been engaged, or about to be engaged, on his earliest 
Shaksperean tragedies and comedies in the secrecy of his 
— cryptogram! 

The subsequent events of Bacon’s life and those works 
with which he is usually credited, are too well known to 
bear repetition, especially as such repetition would be 
without purpose in this place. It may not. however, be 
uninteresting tonotethat, accordingto F. G.Fleay(“Chronicle 
of the English Drama”, Vol. I), Bacon on several later 
occasions improved the opportunity to woo his dramatic 
muse, proving her a divinity of about the same type as 
she who inspired him in “The Misfortunes of Arthur.” So 
much is patent from the bare titles: 

“1592—3 [query 1592, Nov. 17]. He wrote speeches 
for a Device presented to the Queen, printed by Mr. Spedding 
as “A Conference of Pleasure”, and about the same time 
a sonnet (in honor of the Earl of Essex), when he entertained 
the Queen at Tvvickenham Park. 

“1595, Jan. 3. Bacon contributed to the GestaGraiorum 
the speeches of the six councillors to the Prince of Purpoole. 

“1595. Nov. 17. He wrote the speeches for the 
Device [query the Essex Antic Mask] exhibited by the 
Earl of Essex to the Queen on the anniversary of her 
accession. 

“1613. Feb. 20. He was the ‘chief contriver of 
Beaumont’s mask of the marriage of the Thames and the 
Rhine at the Princess Elizabeth’s marriage. 

“1614, Jan. 6. He was c the chief encourager’ of the 
Mask of Flowers, presented by the gentlemen of Gray’s 
Inn at the marriage of the Earl of Somerset.” 


d) Christopher Yelverton. 

Of Christopher Yelverton there is no doubt that, in 
legal and literary circles, he was quite as well known, in 
1587, as Francis Bacon. Having contributed the epilogue to 
the tragedy “Jocasta”, “adapted” from Euripides-Dolce by 
George Gascoigne for perfortnance before Elizabeth at Gray’s 
Inn in 1566, he was one of the first to earn from his 
Queen the commendation for his society that “it was a 
house she was rnucb indebted to, for it did always study 
for some sports to present unto her” (Foss: “Judges of 
England”; V, 439); and it is surprising that he was not 
assigned a more ambitious part than that of “dresser of 
the dumbshows” for the “Misfortunes of Arthur”. The 
reason forthis is, perhaps, to be found in stress of Professional 
work and ambition. Nor, as his subsequent career would 
seem to show, need we irreverently suspect of him that 

tt Nowher so bisy a man as he ther nas, 

And yet he semed bisier than he was.” 

Descended from Sir William Yelvertou, who had been 
judge of the King’s bench in the reigus of Henry VI. and 
Kdward IV.; and, four generations later, from William 
Yelverton, who was reader of Gray’s Inn in 1535 and 
1542, and, probably, a member of Parliament (1571—2), 
our Christopher had family tradition as a Stimulus and 
spur to a legal and political career. He was third son 
to this William, whose family is recorded to have been a 
large one. His name appears in Wood’s Athenae Oxonienses 
(Bliss), i. 436, but of his career at Oxford no mention is 
made. He was received into Gray’s Inn in 1552, becoming 
reader in Lent, 1574, and again in Lent, 1583, Treasurer 
in 1573 and 1584; and, in 1589, was called to the degree 
of the coif. In 1598 he w r as appointed Queen’s Sergeant 
(Dugdale’s Orig. 295, 298 Chron. Ser.), having been 
recommended for the place by Lord Burleigh in 1594—5 
(Peck’s Desiderata Curiosa, b. V, 6), and continued in the 



office until about Feb. *2, 160*2, when he was nominated 
a judge of the King’s Beneh. A year later he was knighted. 
He died in Nov. 161*2, at Easton Maudit, Northamptonshire. 
His son, Henry, as judge of the Common Pleas, continued 
bis ancestors’ legal usefulness and fame. 

e) William Fulbecke. 

Deserving to stand next to Trotte, if not to Hughes, 
himself, in point of comparative literary merit, is William 
Fulbecke*), who contributed two speeches to be “pro- 
nounced” ät pleasure, “instead of Gorlois his first speeche r 
and “Gorlois his last speeche” respectively. He was known 
as a legal w r riter; was born, 1560, the younger son of 
Thomas Fulbecke, sometime Mayor of Lincoln, and died 
about the end of Elizabeth’s reign. Like Hughes and the 
rest of our coterie of whom we find any trustworthy record, 
he enjoyed the advantages of university training — studying 
at St. Alban Hall, Oxford, proceeding B. A., 1581, and 
M. A., 1584. In the last year he removed to London and 
entered Gray’s Inn to devote himself to the diligent study 
of the law, in which be won distinction as an author, after 
having tried his ’prentice hand with 1) “A Book of Christian 
Ethicks, or Moral Philosophie’ 7 , and 2) the two speeches 
of our play. His best-known work, published in 1600, 
and revised by F. H. Stirling in 1820, is entitled “A Di- 
rection or Preparation to the Study of the Law”. There 
followed, in 1601, “An Historicall Collection of the Continuall 
Factions, Tumults, and Massacres of the Romans”, of which 
a second edition w r as published in 1608, with a new title 
beginuiug, “An Abridgement, or rather, a Bridge, of Roman 
Histories etc.”; again, in 1601 “A Parallele, or Conference, 
of the Civil Law, the Canon Law, and the Common Law 
of England etc.” new edition, 1618; and in 160*2 “The 
Paudectes of the Law of Nations etc.” 


l ) Dictionary of National Biography. 
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A glance at these titles and those of Bacon s writiugs, 
as well as the known facts of Yelverton's career, verifies 
Nieholas Trotte s general dictum on himself and bis seven 
friends: 


u Unto Astreas name we honour beare, 

Whose sound perfections we doe more admire 
Then all the vanted störe of Muses guifts. 

* * 

* 

No eloquence disguising reasons shape, 

Nor Poetrie, each vaine affections nuree, 

* * 

* 

Can winne Astreas seruants to remoue 
Their seruice, once deuote to better things. 

They with atteutiue mindes and serious wits, 

Reuolue records of deepe Iudiciall Acts, 

They waigh with steaddy and indifferent hand 
Each word of lawe, each circumstance of right/’ 1 ) 

Respecting the remaining three — Penroodocke, Flower 
and Lancaster — the historic oracle seeins long since to 
have grown mute. 


*) Intr. to the Play, 11. 63- 78. 



IV. The Yerse. 


Tlie scheine wliich an author of blank-verse may be 
supposed to keep before bis mind’s eye, is one of an al- 
ternate succession of unaccented and accented syllables in 
such Order as to form ten syllables to a verse, or 

line, thus: x — x™x — x — x — 

This scheme is more or less closely observed, according 
to the taste and skill of the poet. A servile adherence 
to the rule is, of course, out of the question with any 
author of merit and distinction. To be sure, a drama, or 
an epic poem, composed entirely of lines of just five accents, 
each accent preceded by one unaccented syllable, is quite 
conceivable. But, as such servility to form would render 
the work unbearably monotonous and stiff, it is not to be 
expected, I venture to say, to present itself in all the 
realm of English literature, much less in the text here 
under criticisim. Paradoxical as it may seem, it has never- 
theless been found, and is now universally accepted as a 
matter of course, tliat, the wider the author’s ränge of 
licenses, the broader and freer (caeteris paribus) bis 
art and power. We find ourselves dealing, after all, not 
with a paradox, or the violation of a rule, but, rather, 
with the flexible use of an instrument of poetry and the 
author’s superiority to his tools. 

In order to come to a clear conception of such 
licenses, it is needful, first of all, to distinguish between 
word-accent, verse-accent and logical accent. 
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It is a well-known principle that all Germanic words 
show a prime characteristic of bearing their accent on the 
first syllable. 1 ) This tendency will not infrequently conflict 
with the scheme of blank-verse accent, thus producing two 
results, viz., 1) fluctuating (also known as hovering) accent 
and 2) inverted accent. 

Fluctuating accent, as the term implies, is associated 
witb some uncertainty as to where the ictus should fall; 
that is to say, either of the two syllables in question may 
he pronounced with but slightly differing, if not equal, stress. 

Inverted accent, on the other hand, is a case of un- 
doubted conflict with the verse-scheme. 

An examination of our text. extending over the 387 
ÜDes of act I, brings to light about 56 cases of conflict 
with the proposed scheme. Of these, the very marked 
minority of 7 instances are due to the obtrusiveness of 
word-accent, as the following examples may serve to show: 

A. 1. Those in which the conflict occurs at the be- 
ginning of the line, resulting in inverted accent: 

Glutte on reuenge: thy wrath abhorres delayes (I. i. 9). 

Raues not inough: it likes me to be filde (I. ii. 41). 

Feare of his want doth add a double griefe (I. ii. 67). 

Who can appoint a stint to her offence? (I. ii. 75). 

Both of your sex and future fame of life (I. ii. 95). 

Death is decreed: what kinde of death, I doubt: (I. iii. 15). 

Death is and ©nd of paine, no paine itselfe (I. iii. 43). 

Dye: but no common death: passe Natures boundes (I. iii. 54). 

None can be deemed faultie for his Fate (I. iii. 63). 

Loue is an error that may blinde the best (I. iii. 66). 

Death to the worlde and to her slipperie ioyes (I. iii. 70). 

Which to accomplish: pray my deerest friends (I. iii. 74). 

There to professe and to renounce the world (I. iii. 77). 

Trust to’t: the angry Heauens contriue some spight (I. iv. 5). 

Spare vs but whiles we may prepare our graues (I. iv. 14). 

Thlnke then, our love is not vnknowen to him (I. iv. 34). 

Why dost thou still stirre vp my flames delayde? (I. iv. 37). 


*) Schipper: „Englische Metrik 44 . I. p. 15ff. 



Whaf that I ought not to condemne my liedge (I. iv. 40). 

His is the crime, whom crime Stands most in steede (I. iv. 53). 
They that conspire in faults offend a like, 

Crime makes them equall whom it iointly staines. 

Well should ehe seeme most guiltlesse vnto thee (I. iv. 58). 

Since that your highnes knowes for certaine truth (I. iv. 68). 

Trust to’t, their faith will faint where Fortune failes (I. iv. 85). 
Weake is the Scepters hold that seekes but right (I. iv. 98). 
Toungs are vntamde: and Farne is Enuies Dogge (I. iv. 124). 

A. 2. Those in which the conflict occurs in the middle 
of the line, resulting, again, in inverted accent: 

This Clymats ioy, placd in imperiall throne (I. i. 56). 

How better tho wert to represse your yre? (I. ii. 56). 

Alone you may not die, with me you may (I. iii. 27). 

Which thou hast stainde? What for thy stocke thou shamst? (I. iii. 48). 
Not death, nor life alone can giue a full 
Revenge: ioyne both in one. Die : and yet liue. 

Where paine may not be oft, let it be long (I. iii. 49—51). 

Whiles woundes be cur’d, griefe is a salue for griefe (I. iii. 5S). 
And shun no paine nor plague fit for thy fact (I. iv. 8). 

Where both haue done amisse, both will relent (I. iv. 42). 

A Iudge seuere to vs, milde to hiroselfe (I. iv. 48). 

Tis hard to say which be his faithfull friends (I. iv. 88). 

Euen then you feare 

The worst. Feares follow hopes as fumes doe flames (I. iv. 92). 

B. Those in which the conflictresults in fluctuating accent: 

Theft, exyle, flight? All these may Fortune sende (I. ii. 37). 

Loue , ftnguishj wrath will soone afforde inough (I. ii. 81). 

Welf shame is not so quite exilde, but that (I. ii. 98). 

WA<wce, when h’is come, he neuer can returne? (I. iii. 38). 

Where the fluctuating accent appears, it gives the line 
somewhat the effect of an Alexandrine verse. Every such 
line, however, can be easily scanned; the interference is 
not such as to offend the ear, but is to be reckoned with 
those licenses which make for flexibility of diction. 

Another glance at tbe examples acquaints us with 
the authors’ care to allow themselves the freedom of inverted 
and fluctuating accents only at those two places in the verse 
where a disturbance of the scheme works with pleasing effect: 
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1. At the beginning of tke line, and 

2. Immediately after the caesura. 

It is natural to believe that the authors purposely, and 
purely from motives of good taste, avoided the employment 
of these irregularities elsewhere. 

An author’s method of dealing with the caesura 
of blank-verse, is another well-known test of his skill. 
If he never swerves from a hard-and-fast rule in regard 
to this, as well as to the above, characteristics of metre, 
his verse is bound to degenerate into inere singsong. The 
ubiquity of the caesura is one of the prime tests of 
meritorious blank-verse. 

Our play exhibits no mean record of caesural ubiquity. 
Out of a total of 2245 lines, 1237 show the intro-versal 
pause immediately after the second accent; 625, after the 
third accent, 140, after the first accent, and 19 after the 
fourth accent. No less than 224 lines contain a double 
caesura. x ) 

Such a preponderatiug frequency of the caesura 
immediately after the second accent points again to a 
scheine which the authors of “The Misfortunes of Arthur” 
more or less consciously obeyed: — 

x — X— ^|x — X — X — 

The ubiquity of the caesura may .be due to several 
causes; first of all, however, to a conflict of the logical 
pause with the verse-pause afte the second accent. 

Let the opening lines from the mouth of Gorlois 
suffice to make this clear: 


*) It is not for a moment held that any other reader would not 
come to different results. Individual taste nright alter the figures 
in not a few cases, but, it is believed, not to such an extent as to 
change the line of argument. 



Since thus j| through channells blacke of Limbo lake, 

And deepe infernall floude || of Stygian poole, 

The gastly Carons boate |i transported backe 

Thy ghost |j from Plutos pittes and glowming shades, 

To former light || once lost by Destnies doome: 

Where proude Pendragon || broylde with shamefull lust, 
Dispoylde thee erst of wife ) of lande and life: 

Now (Gorlois) / worke thy wish, j| cast here thy gaule, 

Glutte on reuenge: || thy wrath abhorrs delayes. (I. i. 1—9) 

The caesura may be dislodged from its place directly 
after the second accent, by a word ending with one or 
raore unaccented syllables. When, as in our scheine above, 
the caesura follows an accent, it is termed a masculine 
caesura 1 ). When, however, the author, either from motives 
of good taste, or from inability to find a word that ends with 
an accent before the pause, chooses one that ends with one 
or more unaccented syllables, he gains in flexibility of 
expression. If the pause is preceded by an unaccented 
syllable, the caesura is lyrical; if preceded and followed 
by an unaccented syllable, of which one is redundant, the 
caesura is epic. 2 ) 

The ensuing text displays, out of a total of 2245 
caesuras, as many as 403 of the lyrical kind. 

The epic kind occur so seldom as to render it highly 
probable that Thomas Hughes and bis associates were un- 
conscious of their intrusion. 

Wagner 3 ), Schipper 4 ), Sehrceer 5 ) and Nastasi 6 ) agree 
that but one certain instance of epic caesura is to be found 
in the entire text of the drama: 

*) Schipper: “Englische Metrik”, II. i. 25. 

2 ) Cf. the above excerpt for exaraples. All the lines have tue 
masculine caesura, except the sixth which contains a lyrical one 
after Pendragon. 

8 ) The Eng. Dram. Blank-verse before Marlowe. Programm 
der höheren Bürgerschule zu Osterode. 1882. Teil II. p. 24. 

4 ) Englische Metrik. II. i. 275. 

8 ) Anglia IV. 68. 

6 ) Zeitschrift für d. Realschulwesen, Wien. XIX. p. 136. 


Such as of Subiects // alleageance doth require. Intr. 99. 

Schröer and Nastasi venture a Step farther. They 
eite the following line: 

Let Guenevcra // express what frantic moods — 
with the reservajtion that the slurring of the final vowel of 
Guenevora would ehange the nature of the pause after it. 
Be it said, by the way, that it does not appear how, in case 
of a pause after a, that rather assertive vowel could prove 
so elusive. However, that is neither here nor there, for the 
line itself is all wrong. It, as well as the rest of the text, 
was too well modernized — at least for such purposes as 
are now in hand — by its editors, Dodsley, Collier and 
Hazlitt. Reference to the ensuing reprint — or, better 
still, consultation of the original quarto — will show that 
it ought to read thus: 

Let Guenouer expresse what franticke moodes (I. i. 33). 

Of course no oue will try to make a Chinese puzzle 
out of that very regulär and decent specimen of blank-verse. 

With such words as heavens and powers, the critics 
seem to agree to leave the poet the licence whieh is his 
due, of using them as monosyllables or dissyllables as may 
happen. Yet the hunter bent on bagging as many epic 
caesuras as possible in our play, might stubbornly, and, 
perhaps, not without a grain of reasou, throw such verses 
as exhibit these words in the caesural region, in with the 
lot. He would, in that case, bring down the following 
as noble game: — 

X — X — X X — X — X — 

I vowe by Heauen // by Earth, by Hell, by all (II. ii. 10). 

X — X — X X — X — X — 

And leaue the Heauens // reuengers of my wrong (III. i. 34). 

X — X — X X — X — X — 

Be witnesse Heauens // how farre t’is from my minde (III. i. 231). 

X — X — X X — X — X — 

Some borowed powres // some Brytans bred at home (IV. ii. 44). 

Grumbine, The Misfortunes of Arthur. 
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X — X — X X — X — X — 

Nor could the Heauens // no longer hide these h armes (IY. ii. 54). 

X — X — X X — X — X — 

Ech forreine power // iß parcell of our praise (V. i. 167). 

X — x — X X — X — X — 

AYhiles worldly powers // like suddon ptiffes do passe. (EpIL 25.) 

Nor would he at all hesitate to nab the verse which 
follows, notwithstanding that, in all likelihood, its author’s 
spirit, if it could be summoned to our philological Sym¬ 
posium, as he summoned the ghost of Gorlois to “glutte 
on revenge”, wonld protest that the eritics should know 
enough to disregard the second i of spirits, and pronounce 
the word almost as if it were spelled spirris — in which 
event, the line would, of course, have to be counted out. 

X — X — X X— X — X — 

Those swelling spirits // the seife same cause which first (III. i. 138.) 

It is the slur on the syllable immediately preceding 
the caesura which is so fatal to its epic character in all 
of the above examples, except one. The first line (Intr. 99) 
can stand all the slurs hurled at it. Its character is beyond 
dispute. 

The question of pauses directs our attention to one 
that, at first sight, appears such a matter-of-oourse as 
often to elude the uncritical reader. It is the stop at the 
end of a blank-verse. Its importance also escapes the 
notice of the unskilled and inexperienced versifier so in- 
variably as to form a well-known criterion of artistic 
merit. The difference, for instance, between Shakspere’s 
earliest and latest plays in this regard, is shown by the 
proportiop of un-stopt lines to end-stopt lines, which is 1 
to 18.14 in “Love’s Labour’s Lost”, and 1 to 2.1*2 in 
“The Winters Tale.” x ) 

Judged by this Standard, our play betrays a grade of 
merit a little higher than that of “Love’s Labour’s Lost” 


J ) Cf. Dowden’s u Shakspere Primer”, p. 40. 
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(1 to 18.14) and a little lower than that of “The Comedy 
of Errors” (1 to 10.7) l ) 

The 2292 lines of the five acts of a The Misfortunes 
of Arthur” contain a total of 181 run-on lines — or a 
Proportion of 1 to 12.11. 

Two other end-line criteria — weak endings and light 
endings — yield a similar result. 

Of the weak endings, I have heen able to find but 
ODe instance: — 

Besides as much in Kent as Horsus and 

Hengistus had, when Vortigern was King (II. iv. 23—24). 

Of the light endings as many as seven have come 
to light: — 

The remnant of that sober minde, which thou 
Hadst heretofore nere vanquisht. (I. iv. 60-1). 

Let him 

Vsurpe no Crowne, that likes a guiltles life. (I. iv. 106) 

For Arthurs fame, and vallure’s such, as you 

Should rat her imitate, or at the least 

Enuie, if hope of better fansies failde. (II. iii. 26—28) 

My thoughts misgeue me much: downe terror: I 
Perceiue mine ende: and desperate though I must 
Despise Dispaire, and somewhat hopeless hope. 

The more I doubt, the more I dare: by feare 
I finde the fact is fittest for my fame. (II. iv. 82 —86) 

They did. And he himselfe the spurre of fiends 

And Gorgons all, least any part of his 

Scapt free from guilt, enflamde their mindes to wrath. 

And, with a valure more then Vertue yeelds, 

He chearde them all, and at their backe with long 
Ontreached speare, stirde vp each lingring hand. (IV. ii. 123—128) 

Seamde it so huge a woorke, (0 Heauens) for you 

To tumble downe, and quite subuert her state? (IV. Clior. 13) 

Then waigh your wordes againe: if Conquerours ought 
To seeke for peace: The Conquered must perforce. (II. iii. 60—61^ 


>) Cf. Ibid. p. 40. 


5 * 



Three of these passages are extended beyond the light 
endings to exhibit other uotewortby cases of enjambement. 
Among the light endings will be noticed the pronouns 
he, him, you, I, his, thou, which assume some import- 
ance when considered in the light of Dowden’s further 
Statement: l ) 

“Now weak endings hardly appear in Shakspere’s 
early or middle plays. The Errors and the Tvvo 
Gentlemen of Verona do not contain a single light or 
weak ending; Midsummer Night’s Dream contains 
one weak ending; there is one light ending in 2 Henry IV: 
two light endings in Henry V." 

“The Misfortunes of Arthur” belongs, in a word, to 
the fonnative period of blank-verse composition, a conclusion 
to which we are helped by a third test — a fest which has to do 
with the end of the line. It is that of double, or feminine, 
endings. 

Here the results of our examination argue such a bond- 
age to form as is to be expected of a prentice hand vent- 
uring to evoke the harmonies of blank-verse. Not one 
example of feminine endings can be produced here that 
cannot be slurred into a word of one accent, or a mas- 
culine ending: 

Let Bryttaine rest a pray'for forreine powers (I. i. 39). 

At lest exyle thyselfe to realmes vnknowen (I. ii. 34). 

He will forgiue, that needes raust be forgiuen (I. iv. 43). 

If case requir’d to batter downe the Towres (III. iii. 83). 

My life, my Kingdome, and all Denmarke powre (III. iii. 94). 

So to rauch loue to houer in the Heauens (V. i. 115). 

Notwithstanding the author’s very evident concern to 
write a faultless line, we are, however, able to record sevon 
instances of deviation from the general type: — 


l ) “Shakspere Primer”, p. 41. 
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Ech fault requires an equall hate: be not geuere. (I. ii. 86). 

That nothing eise were to be feard: (I. iv. 31). 

Tis his insatiate minde, that is not so content (11. iii. 21). 

And beares my body backe: I inwards feele my fall (II. iv. 81). 

SotI. yea, yea etc. (III. iii. 92). 

Aud as for Mordreds desperate and disloyall plots (IV. i. 26). 

His prayses past be present shame: 0 tickle trust (V. i. 198). 

The second example, it will be notieed, is one accent 
short of a blank-verse; while the rest (excepting no. 5) 
are Alexandrines. Of the second irregularity some omission 
by the printer is a likely explanation; No. 5 is evidently 
intended to be shouted out without particulär reference 
to metre. If it can be couüted as a prose line, it is the 
only one of this kind in the dran^, excepting, of course, 
the arguments preceding the acts and dumb-shows, and the 
few stage-directions. The other lines must have been origin- 
ally written as they stand, and are to be regärded as 
slips which detract but little from the general merit of 
the play as regards metre. Even Marlowe s 1 ) and Shak- 
spere’s 2 ) pens are chargeable with oceasional peccadilloes 
of this kind. The numerous examples of faulty lines cited 
by Dr. Max Wagner (“The English dramatic blank-verse 
before Marlowe”; Programm der Bürgerschule zu Osterode, 
1882, II. 24) are but so many cases of a misconception of the 
distribution of divided lines. According to their distribution 
in the quarto, there need be no difficulty whatever in 
scanning (II. ii. 36—37), (III. i. 150), (III. i. 160—161), 
(II. ii. 97—101), (III. i. 153—4), (III. i. 151), (III. i. 154—5), 
(III. i. 160), (III. i. 153). 

The rhyme test applied to Shakspere’s plays to 
determine their relative chronology 3 ), is one which is of 
no avail in an examination of “The Misfortunes of Arthur”. 


*) Cf. Schipper: “Englische Metrik”, II. i. 281. 
2 ) Cf. Abbot’s “Shaksperean Grammar”. 

8 ) Cf. DowdenV. “Shakspere Primer”, p. 45. 
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imless to prove tbat the author’s tastes did not run in 
the direction of rhymiug. Although rhymed dramatic verse 
had fallen into such disrepute in the last half of the 
16^ Century as to cause Roger Ascham, Queen Elizabeth’s 
tutor and the author of the “Scholemaster” *), published 
1564. to say that “Ryming hath bene long misliked of 
many”, yet its use came inore into favor again towards 
the close of the Century. It is very well known that rhymes 
were by no means ignored by Marlowe 2 ) and Shakspere 3 ). 

Rhymes do 4 ) appear in “The Misfortunes of Arthur”, but 
only twice in the drama proper: — 

But eu’n as Counters goe sometimes for one, 

Sometimes for thousand^ more, sometimes for none (IY. i. 29 —30). 
And with foresight of her thrice happie daies, 

Brytaine, I leaue thee to an endlesse praise (Fulbecke II. 30 -31). 

Hughes is the author of the first example and Ful¬ 
becke of the second. The latter forms the closing lines 
of Gorlois’ last speech, to be substituted at pleasure for 
the one by Hughes, which is void of rhymes. It is quite 
possible, as Schröer observes 5 ), that Fulbecke intended to 
give the drama an heroic close with a rhyming couplet. 

A number of curious instances of the use of the 
same word at the end of two succeeding lines present 
themselves: 

Fron . Y’are too vniust; is there no nieane in wrong? 

Gven . Wrong claymes a meane when first you offer wronge (I. ii. 49 — 50). 
Fron. You can inuent, or dare: so much you hate. 

*) Cf. Arber’s edition pp. 147—8. 

2 ) Cf. last lines of Marlowe’s “Faustus”, Breymann’s edition, 
p. 197. 

3 ) Cf. Dowden’s Shakspere Primer, pp. 44—45. 

A ) Nastasi, in “Zeitschrift für das Realschulwesen”, XIX, 1894, 
Wien, p. 136, is of a different opinion. But he is evidently mistaken. 

fi ) “Anfaenge des Blank-verses”, Anglia IV, 68: “Reime sind nicht 
zu bemerken, ausser zum Schluss des zweiten monologs von Fulbecke, 
wo wohl mit absicht sich folgende finden.” 
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Gven. And would you knowe what meane there is in hate ? (I. ii. 59—60) 
Fron . How can you then attempt a fresh offence ? 

Gven. Who can appoint a stint to her offence? (I. ii. 74—75) 

Cona. The Kingliest point is to affect but right. 

Mord. Weake is the Scepters hold, that seekes but right. (I. iv. 97—98) 
Mord. Tis betfcer for a King to kill his foes. 

Cyna. So that the Subiects also iudge them foes. (II. ii. I5r-16) 
Cona. Not what you may, but what you ought, is iust. 

Mord. He that amongst so many, so vniust. (II. ii. 21—22) 

Mord. I would be feard. Cona. The cause why Subiects hate. 

Mord. A Kingdom’s kept by feare. Cona . And lost by hate. (II. ii. 3t—32) 

Cona . Whiles you command but well. 
Mord. Where Rnlers dare comraaund but what is well: 

Powre is but prayer. (II. ii. 37—38) 

In Brytaine, or abroade is mine to giue. 

To shewe I would haue said, I cannot giue (II. iv. 52—53). 
Tet: sithence who forbiddeth not offence, 

If well he may, is cause of such offence (IV. i. 4—5). 

Whose face deterres the hagges of hell from thee: 

Whose vertues holde the plagues of heauen from thee, 

Whose presence makes the earth fruitfull to thee. (Fulb. II. 27— 29) 

All but the last of these examples are instances of 
stichomythia; the repetition of the end-word is doubtless due 
to the requirements of that figure of speech, which calls 
for a rapid exchauge of brief and pointed questions or 
assertions turning, often, on a single word in a way to 
occasion its re-iteration. 

The author can hardly in these cases be charged with 
a deliberate purpose to write rhymes.*) 

It is different, however, with the choruses at the close 
of acts I and II, respectively, which are composed of 
rhymed stanzas. Chorus I contains four stanzas, and each 
stanza six lines, bound together by the rhyme-scheme. abäbcc. 
Chorus II also contains four stanzas, and each stanza eight 

*) It is, perhaps, superfluous to point to the somewhat insigniii- 
cant error of Schipper (“Englische Metrik” II. 1. p. 275), where he 
States, in a brief account of the metre of our play, that “Reime 
kommen dagegen nicht vor.” 
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lines, bound together by the rhyme-scheme ababccdd. They 
were written by Francis Flower, and present a marked 
contrast to the remaining three choruses of the play, which 
are from the pen of the principal author, Thomas Hughes. 
Hughes’ undoubted aversion to rhyme every where, is partic- 
ularly manifest here, for he cast all his choruses into the 
form of blank-verse. 

Flower’s choruses display what to-day would, perhaps, 
be considered impure rhymes: 

I. Chor: throne — gone; good — blood; 

II. Chor: fowle — controwle; aduise — price; 
head — lead; inuied — vntryed. 

We have reserved for the last what must impress 
the cursory and even uncritical reader of “The Misfortunes 
of Arthur” as one of the most notable features of its 
verse, viz. — Alliteration. 

An analysis of the subject will establish the truth 
of this assertion. 

We find, in our text, all the evidences, not only of a 
conscious, but a deliberate, use of alliteration. Doubtless, 
the authors thought very highly of it as an Ornament of 
verse. So persistently will the figure obtrude itself even 
upon our most casual reader, that he will hardly avoid 
the feeling that it was fondly, if not systeraatically, 
striven after.*) 

An author may, of course, unconsciously or without 
special effort, adorn his diction with alliterative terms, 
particularly when the language of poetry and every-day 
life 2 ) abounds in them. For example: 

*) Nastasi, 1. c. p. 137, is much interested in the fact, which he 
Claims to have established, that Hughes is much more given to al¬ 
literation than his colleagues. This may be quite true. It is hoped 
the discovery has benefitted someone. 

2 ) Cf. Ten Brink: a Chaucer’s Sprache und Verskunst.” p. 197, 
§ 335. 
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furies feil (I. ii. 39); vnlawfull lou© (I. ii. 70); 
manly minde (I. ii. 97); faythfull friends (I. iv. 84—88); 
smoaking slaughters (I. iv. 130); hugie hoast (II. i 58); 
imperiall power (II. ii. 27); hautie heart (II. iii. 54); 
m&ny men, many mindes (II. iii. 130); 

waltering waues (II. iii. 153); Princely Peeres (II. Chor. 1); 
many millions (II. Chor. 27); stately Scepter (III. i. 51); 
swelling spirits (III. i. 138); greatest good (III. i. 164); 
hoary haires, feeble fiste (III. i. 223); 

peereiesse Prince (III. ii. 6); treacherous truce (III. iii. 12);. 
vrantons worne with ease (III. ii. 25); 

8luggi8h Saxon’s crewe (III. iii. 26); 

market mates so highly hier’d (III. iii 33); 

common care (III. iii. 104); Wonted wastes (III. iii. 124); 

vulgär vice (III. iv. 24); Princely pallace (III. Chor. 32); 

Princely port (III. Chor. 35); surging seas (III. Chor. 34); 

Peasant poore (III. Chor. 51); safe and sound (III. Chor. 53);, 

hoary haires (III. Chor. 56); woonted woe (IV. i. 10); 

fond affection (IV. i. 24); wonted woes (IV. ii. 6); 

woontlesse woes (IV. ii. 12); A trustie tronpe and 

tryed (IV. ii. 50); deadly dreade (IV. ii. 67); 

woonted warres (IV. ii. 109); forreine foe (IV. ii. 174); 

piteous plightes (IV. iii. 4); woonted warres IV. iii. 17); 

forren foes (IV. iii. 40); Brytish blood (IV. Chor. 29); 

heauie heart (IV. Chor. 42); death ordaind (V. i. 44); 

wofull wretch (V. i. 114); wofull warres (V. i. 145); 

forreine foes (V. i. 152); faithfull friend (V. i. 170); 

woonted weale (V. i. 195); tickle trust (V. i. 198, and 

Epil. 1); restlesse race (Epil. 6); 

mightiest Monarches (Epil. 20); common 

care (Epil. 28); lowlie lookes (Epil. 35). 

Destnies doome (I. i. 5); treats of Truce (III. iii. 57 and IIL 

Chor. 25) 

giftes of Gods (III. Chor. 46); prince of prowesse (IV. ii. 192); 

childrens children (IV. iii. 29); arme in arm (V. i. 4); 

yeares of yore (V. i. 185); hard at hand (V. i. 205); 

well of woes (Epil. 12); crests of * crownes (Epil. 24); 

lande and life (I. i. 7); fonde and feil (I. i. 35); 

loues and loathes (I. i. 35); cowle and cloister (I. i. 37); 

wife and weale (I. i. 48); my fame, my faith (I. iii. 18); 

payne nor plague (I. iii. 8); a present friend, 

and an absent foe (I. iv. 90); sword and scepter (I. iv. 96); 



wife and weale (I. Chor. 4); bones and blood (I. Chor. 6); 

Made and blood (II. i 37); breake or bruee (II. L 39); 

right and Realme (II. iii. 16); why nor when: 

but whence and where (II. iii. 76); hupe and 

happe (II. iii. 96); hand and hart (II. iv. 65); 

bad and bane (II. Chor. 18); Realme and rale (III. i. 83); 

borne and bred (III. i. 228); Friends and 

fellowes (III. iii. 1); die and dare (III. iii. 65); 

our lande, our liues (III iii. 110); limme and 

life (III. iv. 4); Prince and Peasant (IY. ii. 146); 

deepe and deadly (IY. ii. 229); hope and hap (IV. iii. 36); 

hopes and happes (IV. Chor. 48); Realme and 

right (V. i. 43); Heauens and Hell (V. i. 119); 

brunts and broyles (Epil. 5); stout and 

strong (Epik 40). 

loathing life (I. i. 36); breatheth bloode (I. ii. 19); 
torments ray mynde (I. ii. 66); rage will not 
be rulde (I. iii. 1); death is so sure a doome (I. iii 35); 
moue my minde (I. iv. 38); Death redeerae (I. iv. 127); 
waged warres (II. i. 9); fight your fill (II. i. 25); 
worke a way (II. i. 35); lose their liues (II. i. 42); 
waylings want (II. i. 70); lawes doe licence (II. ii. 26): 
Chaunce may chaunge (II. iii. 53); waigh your 
wordes (II. iii. 60); felis his foe (II. iii. 105); bare 
no breast (II. iii. 109); fear their Fate (II. iii. 115); 
reason rule (II. iii. 143); like to liue (II. iv. 15); 
make a man (II. iv. 89); thunders thumpe (II. Chor. 6); 
pay so dear a price (II. Chor. 8); kicke the 
cloudes (II. Chor. 16); plaid her part (III. i. 15); 
leade a priuate life. (III. i. 37); Scepter swaies (III. i. 51); 

Let right and iustice rule (III. i. 77); spoile 

my sonne (III. i 89); heald the former hurte (III. i. 108); 

workes his will (III. i. 118); Who couets not a 

Crowne? (III. i 153); ouerrunne the Realme (III. iii. 12); 

waged warres (III. iii. 22); dies the death (III. iii. 100); 

wreake ray priuate wrongs (III. iii. 104); bands 

be broke (III. iv. 14); seedes are sowne (III. iv. 15); 

breed no Brytains bane (III. Chor. 6); wag- 

ing warres (III. Chor. 8); Snudge doth snore (III. Chor. 53); 

hide the Heauens (IV. ii. 112); ranne their race (IV. ii. 148); 

houre thus hastened on (IY. ii. 155); wage the warres (IV. ii. 167) 

bare the feilest breast (IV. ii. 179); loathes to liue (IY. ii. 205) 
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die the death (IV. ii. 207); Stretch our strengths (IV. iii. 1); 
mooue their mmdes (IV. iii. 33); bewaile our woes (V. i. 24); 
rent your Realine (V. i. 26); dur’d the death (V. i. 44); 
fauour founde (V. i. 54); swage each * sore ( V. i. 79); 
paie the price (V. i. 116); lou’d to liue (V. i. 149); 
chaungeth euery Chaunce (V. i. 199); For¬ 
tune flitte (V. i. 207); Pride hath his pay (V. ii. 1); 
race were run (Epil. 19). 

vnfaithfull to her phere (I. ii. 14); guide vs to 
our graues (I. iii. 36); sowes in sinne (I. Cli. 11.); 
bath in blood (II. i. 25); treate of truce (II. iii. 4); 
fights with such a foe (II. iii. 33); grew from 
out the ground (II. iii. 101); The mischiefe’s 
in the midst (II. iii. 142); condemnd to die (III. i. 94); 
reede aright (III. ii. 2); painpered vp in peace (III. iii. 24); 
tryed at many a trench (IV. ii. 50); 
fiercelier * * fought (IV. ii. 118); groueling to 
the ground (IV. ii 145); hurlde on heapes (IV. ii 146); 
sought on euery side (IV. ii. 175); forth he 
flings (IV. ii. 217); topsie turuie turnde (IV. ii. 236); 
reft oft rule (IV. Chor. 24); sayle on quiet seas (V. i. 143); 
topsie turuey turnd (V. i. 150); hard at hand (V. i. 205); 
groueling on the ground (Epil. 41). 

The above instances are so numerous as to preclude 
the likelihood that alliterative terms, no matter whether 
already at hand in poetic and every-day speeeh, were 
not used with purpose; we must rather assume that they 
were employed with delight. 

Thomas Hughes and Francis Flower 1 ) indulge their 
tastes iu this direction most conspicuously by choosing, 
where possible, an adjective to alliterate with its noun: 

Infernall floude (I. i. 2); 
former fault (I. i. 24); hatefull heade (I. i. 37); 
sacred sight (I. i. 55); sweete Coelestiall starre (I. i. 55); 
present plagues (I. i. 61); furies feil (I. ii. 39); 

~ - • \ 

l ) Our examination takes account, in this particular, only of 

the body of the drama with the attendant choruses, of the first two 
of which, Flower, as has been said, was the author. Care is taken 
not to repeat examples already cited. 



fresh offence (I. ii. 74); future fame (I. ii. 95); 
sweete associate (I iv. 20); former faults (I. iv. 22); 
senselesse soule (I. iv. 119); How foule his fall, how 
bitter his rebuke (I. Chor. 3); filthy fires (I. Chor. 7); 
gaping gulfe (I. Chor. 19); conquered Kings (II. i. 3); 
sorest siedge (II. i. 8): stately Stead (II. i. 29); heauy 
head (II. i. 75); desperate dread (II. ii. 35); assents 
be slowe (II. ii. 74); full defence (II. ii. 90); his 
high aspiring heart (U. iii. 49); faster foote (II. iii. 113); 
fact is fittest (II. iv. 86); highest hill (II. Chor. 5); 
mounting minde (II. Chor. 9); prosperous 
plight (III. i. 20); seuerall sore (III. i 25); seruile 
sort (III. i. 36); former foes (III. i. 103); melting 
mindes (III. i. 106); seuered skinne (III. i. 107); 
greater griefe (III. i. 122); swelling spirits (III. i. 138); 
causelesse courage (III. i. 147); greatest good (III. i. 164); 
worthyest wights (III. i. 168); glittering glasse (III. i. 207); 
from forreine foiles (III. i. 219); rutheiesse rage (III. i. 220); 
sodayne Souldyers (III. iii. 24); 
former foyle (III. iii. 28); 

certaine seate (III. iii. 48); greatest guide (III. iii. 66); 
too milde a moode (III. iii. 68); bustling bodies (III. iii. 122); 
Pictes opprest (III. iii. 125); vulgär vice (III. iv. 24); 
secrete sighes (III. Chor. 48); bailefull breast * * 
foultring Fates (III. Chor. 49); staggering state (IV. i. 13); 
matters meete (IV. i. 23); lamenting moode (IV. ii. 7); 
appointed place (IV. ii. 35); deadly dreade (IV. ii. 67); 
former feare (IV. ii. 76); vncertäine stormes (IV. ii. 81); 
troublous trembling (IV. ii. 84); trembling tunes (IV. ii. 106); 
boystrous bangs . . . thumping thwacks (IV. ii. 115); 
murthers meanelesse (IV. ii. 119); fr antick frets (IV. ii. 129); 
frantike fury (IV. ii. 137); bailefull breastes (IV. iii. 2); 
future facts (IV. iii. 31); Brytaine boundes (IV. iii. 41); 
pleasant plaines (IV. iii. 47); harmefull harnesse (IV. Chor. 8 ) 
ciuill sinnes (IV. Chor. 23); meanelesse moodes (V. i. 27); 
far frendlier Fates (V. i. 55); The greater is my 
greefe (V. i. 65); dreadlesse death (V. i. 103); Sonnelesse 
Sire (V. i. 118); highest happe (V. i. 180); seife same 
soile (V. ii. 7); A Rule most rare (V. ii. 28); duskish 
dennes (V. ii. 34); vertuous Virgo (V. ii. 18); false 
affiance (Ep. 2); wauering waight (Epil. 3); 
many mockes (Ep. 4); peereiesse paines (Epil. 7); 



brittle breath of mortall man (Epil. 22); crazed 
crests (Epil. 24). 

Each author, agaiu, takes pleasure iu findiug an object 
to alliterate with a transitive verb: 

Worke thy wish (I. i. 8); exceede the former 

stocke (I. i. 23); wounde bewray the wrong (I. i. 47); 

ßhun the shewes (I. iii. 81); blinde the best (I. iii. 66); 

threat thy Throne (I. iv. 66); likes a guiltles life (I. iv. 106); 

Affording fuell (I. Chor. 16); inflamde his friends (II. i. 28); 

plies each place (II. i. 31); reaue his right (II. iii. 16); 

purchase peace (II. iii. 62); The Crowne Ile keepe (II. iii. 73); 

woorkes ech worldlings woe (II. iii. 83); fixe so 

much the faster foote (II. iii. 113); leades the 

last (II. iii. 128); guideth many a guilt (II. iv. 70); 

cause required forreine care (II. iv. 79); 

feele my fall (II. iv. 81); climes the hauty 

cliftes (II. Chor. 9); praise our power (III. i. 8); 

search each seuerall sore (III. i. 25); worne 

the world (III. i. 28); bid the battayle (III. i. 40); 

slaie the sonne (III. i. 57); increaseth crimes (III. i. 66); 

winne the worst (III. i. 92); vndertake the taske (III. i. 96); 

bewraid the former wound (III. i. 110); hurt the 

house (III. i. 177); Aboad you nine yeares 

brunts (III. i. 194); wrought her wrecke (III. i. 213); 

spoile or sacke my natiue soile (III. i. 232); 

moue a Brytaines moode (III. ii. 4); borne out 

with me so many brunts (III. iii. 2); stop vp the 

streetes (III. iii. 10); renewe our old renowme (III. iii. 19); 

workes So great a wast (III. iii. 31); impeach 

thy peace (III. iii. 52); poure our iust com- 

plaints (III. iii. 67); withheld our hands (III. iii. 69); 

send their warrlike sounds (III. iii. 82); reare 

the Rams (III. iii. 87); spare no sword (III. iii. 114); 

spie the wonted signes (III. iii. 120); inforce the 

Rates (III. Chor. 2); harbour heads (III. Chor. 58); 

hauntst the hollow hilles (IV. ii. 1); Remoues our 

pensiue mindes (IV: ii. 6); handle all our 

harmes (IV. ii. 8); sort our sorrowes out (IV. ii. 30); 

skowre the skies (IV. ii. 68); craues their care (IV. ii. 69); 

pagions she may play (IV. ii. 72); stirre * stormes (IV. ii. 81): 

Afforde him feare (IV. ii. 91); loathes delaves (IV. ii. 94); 



tunes doe teare (IV. ii. 106); hide the Heauens (IV. ii. 112); 

he hewes his fathers head (IV. ii. 221); forsake 

the sunne (IV. ii. 226); wrought those wastes (IV. iii. 6); 

finde one Fate (IV. iii. 20); frame * new * * 

feares (IV. iii. 33—34); binde the Brytaine boundes (IV. iii. 41); 

foreweene her woe (IV. Chor. 42); irobrue hi9 

breast (IV. Chor. 46); elaimd my Crowne (V. i. 39); 

fauour founde (V. i. 54); fcalt his # Fate (V. i. 74); 

Vnhealme his * head (V. i. 94); reaue thy * 
rule (V. i. 108); paie the price (V. i. 116); bane * 
you bidde (V. i. 155); fedde his Farne (V. i. 182); 
inferres that foile (V. i. 184); spares his spoile (V. i. 193); 
chops and chaungeth euery chaunce (V. i. 199); 
compound eternall peace (V. ii. 22); hates * * 

Heauen, * haunteth Hell (V. ii. 38); pompe 
impartes (Epil. 10); workes her * wrackes (Epil. 23); 
frets the bodies frame (Epil. 45). 

Sometimes we find a verb alliterating with its subject; 

Sinne exceede (I. i 23); cryme increase (I. i. 25—26); 
furie faintes (I. ii. 31); mournings moue (I. iii. 31); 

No fate, but manners fayle (I. iii. 64); wed¬ 
lock loue hath woonne (I. iv. 24); faith will 
faint where Fortune failes (I. iv. 85); Flat- 
terie flitteth (I. iv. 89); The sword must sel- 
dome cease (I. iv. 104); corse had closde (I. Chor. 20); 

What dares not desperate dread? (II. ii. 35); 
fauour* failes (II ii. 75); hap doth hurle (II. ii. 99); 
sends my Sire (II. iii. 5); fansies failde (II. iii. 28); 
many meete (II. iii. 57); States doe stände (II. iii. 65); 
stronger stoupes (II. iii. 90); rage * * rules (II. iii. 90—1); 
lucke can last (II. iii. 93); wisedome wills (II. iii. 119); 
growes but griefe (II. iii. 122—3); wits may 
wreast (II. iii. 136); be all your powers repaird (II. iv. 2); 
Mordred may (II. iv. 48); care requires (II. iv. 61); 
force should faint (III. i. 5); phere affordes (III. i. 17); 
sire must needs be slaine (III. i. 59); indul- 
gence soone vndoes a Realme (III i. 63); 

Rule oft admitteth ruthe (III. i. 86); hurt so 

smoothly heald (III i. 109); skapes doe skare (III. i. 140); 

If Fortune fawne (III. i. 148); Fortune can affoord (III. i. 164); 
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wisedome waighes (III. i. 175); Country cryes (III. i. 211); 
force had faild (III. iii. 14); toyles be tolde (III. iii. 30); 
case requir’d (III. iii. 83); Fortune fares (III. iv. 7); 

Sonne so sinnes (III. iv. 13); pompe imparts (III. Chor. 31); 
tacklings touch (III. Chor. 45); tempest tends (IY. i. 16); 
disgrace mought growe (IY. i. 25); Fates afford (IV. ii. 13); 
mischiefes could be meant (IV. ii. 16); the Campes 
encountering coapt (IV. ii. 56); thus farM the field (IY. ii. 183); 
the Conquest comes (IY. ii. 190); No feare nor fell- 
nes failde (IV. ii. 200); raindes amaze (IV. iii. 4); 
sinnes had soone surceast (Chor. IV. 23); censure 
seemes (V. i. 151); puflfes do passe (Epil. 25.); 

Occasionally subject and object, or subject and attribu¬ 
tive complement, alliterate: — 

many haue too much (II. iii. 84); 

harmes be his assured happes (II. iii. 92); salue did soonest 
close the skinne (III. i. 111); 

Commons helpe the King (III. i. 156); 
feare forbids a happy Fate (III iv. 6); feare did 
first forwarne ech foyle (III. Chor. 5); the Fates 
waxt fierce (IV. ii. 147); power is parcell (V. i. 167). 

Verbs, adjektives, adverbs are made to alliterate with' 
tha eir respective modifiers: 

Reboundeth backe; * stifeleth in his stocke (I. i. 14); 
vnfaithfull to her phere (I. ii. 14); sufficed for 
thy foyle (I. ii. 25); happe to hurte (I. ii. 54); to dye 
with dint of knife (I. iii. 17); guide vs to our 
graues (I. iii. 36); faultie for her Fate (I. iii. 63); 
to see in sort aliue (I. iii. 82); fit for thy fact (I. iv. 8); 
free from euery feare (I. iv. 23); still had stoode (I. iv. 64); 
made light of wedlocks lore (I. iv. 65); scantly safe (I. iv. 105):, 
blush with blood (1. iv. 129); first inflamde (II. i. 7); 
dare them at their doores (II. i. 17); worke a 
way by wracke (II i. 35); appeare by my re- 
port (II. i. 68); heau’de and raisde my force 
on high (II. ii. 29); shortly shall (II. ii. 53); 
imparle of peace (II. iii. 4); fondly fights (II. iii. 33); 
the likelier now to loöse (II. iii 54); fall into 
their fate (II. iii. 114—5); longing for th’al- 
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iarme (II. iv. 4); fittest for my fame (II. iv. 86); 

Millions to their losse you lead (II. Chor. 27); 
refused first (II. Chor. 30); winne for all 
niy warres (III. i. 2); for vertue vants itselfe (III. i. 14); 
walke at will (III. i. 21); faints at foote (III i. 69); 
deepe deserued doome (III. i. 80); growes from griefe (III. i. 105); 
linger in this life (III. i. 121); forc’de to feare (III. i. 129); 
spareiesse spent (III. i. 214); consumde in Campe (III. i. 224); 
bred for braules (III. i. 228); brookes not in 
, my breast (III. i. 233); fall too fast (III. i. 237); 
so to serue (II. ii. 13); boad abroade (III. iii. 6); 
assaid in forreine soiles (III. iii. 17); heaues vs * 

vp thus hie^ (III. iii. 18); winne by ciuill 
warres (III. iii. 76); reare the Rams to runne 
them downe (III. iii. 87); cleare your blades from 
crime (III. iii. 116); swim in streames (III. iii. 126); 
consists in speed (III iii. 130); lewdly ledde (III. iv. 18); 
assignde to all our sinnes (III. iv. 23); repine 
at peace (III. Chor. 22); seekes amidst the Surging Seas 
(III. Chor. 44); incumbred in 
her Crowne (IV. i. 14); discourse vpon their 
cause (IV. i. 38); since insu’d (IV. ii. 20); seeks 
by stormes (IV. ii. 71); Bounce in their breastes (IV. ii. 81); 

mette with equall might (IV. ii. 98); From euery 
side these fatall signes are sent (IV. ii. 114); 
with thumping thwacks fall thicke (IV. ii. 115); 
lay on both their liues (IV. ii. 201); smile on 
either side (IV. ii. 216); with dying hand he 
hewes (IV. ii. 221); without their danger driue 
vs out (IV. iii. 16); displaid with skilfull penne (IV. iii. 30); 

forc’d to flie (IV. iii. 42); prone to plague (IV. Chor. 3); 
rashly raue (IV. Chor. 9); afraide to iainte (IV. Chor. 17); 
soone surceast (IV. Chor. 23); borrowed blood 
for Brüte (IV. Chor. 34); fall and foulter like 
the mellow fruite (IV. Chor. 37); forc’d to faint (IV. Chor. 40) 
wasted in these warres (IV. Chor. 48); consumed 
with ourselues (V. i. 8); hoyseth vp to hurle (V. i. 12); 
with equall spoyle was spent (V. i. 52); sees it so (V. i. 65); 
houer in the Heauens (V. i. 115); ariue to Rode (V. i. 144); 
free from force {V. i. 152); hastened through your 
heasts (V. i. 156); goe we not inglorious to the 
ground (V. i. 158); full of Fame (V. i. 172); 
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tombe with haughty toppe (Y. i. 175); heau’d to 
highest happe (V. i. 180); long was led (V. i 181); 
bome for Brytaines blisse (V. ii. 18); expirde in 
peace (Y. ii. 26); houle in holes (Y. ii. 32); gnawne 
in gulfes (V. ii. 34); heaue you to hye (Epil. 32). 

It is not unlikely that when an alliterative term pre- 
sented itself in the form of a possessive noun modifying 
another noun, or in that of the principal word of an ad- 
jective phrase, it was chosen in preference to others: — 

Plutos pittes (I. i. 4); increase of crimes (I. i. 12); 
raischiefes measure (I. i. 15); pray for forreine 
powers (I. i. 39); Merlins mists (Chor. I. 8); 

Curtius corse (Chor I. 20); type of Troy (II. i. 1); 
worldlings woe (II. iii. 83); Mordred’s minde (II. iv. 92); 
seates of State (Chor. II. 1); tip of lofty type (Chor. II. 10); 
triends of former foes (III. i. 103); force of * fates (III. i. 125): 
bowre of * Brüte (III. iii. 48); tipe of Troy (III. iii. 50); 
pompe of * * port (Chor. III. 35); culme of * * 

Court (Chor. III. 36); house of slender hap (Chor. III. 54); 

endlesse carke in glorious Courts (Chor. III. 59); 

cause to curse (IV. ii. 33); worker of * warres (IV. ii. 163); 

faces like their Fates (IV. ii. 196); brauneh of 

Brüte (IV. ii. 234); prime of * pride (IV. ii. 235); 

broode of Brüte (IV. iii. 7); feare of * * foile (IV. iii. 51): 

cause of your decrees (Chor. IV. 6); fruite of 

all your Farne (V. i. 7); cause of claime (V. i. 39); 

parcell of our praise (V. i. 167); tombe with 

haughty toppe (V. i. 175); Gorlois Ghost (V. ii. 12); 

Brytaines blisse (V. ii. 18); brauneh of Brüte (V. ii. 19); 
wealth of * * world (V. ii. 24); trust of tyme (Epil. 1); 
affiance of * * force (Epil. 2); well of woes (Epil. 12): 
crests of * Crownes (Epil. 24). 

Co-ordinate parts of speech are quite frequently 
adorned with alliteration: — 

* 

sacred sight and sweete Coelestiall starre (I. i. 55); 
chaines and choice (I. iii. 21); blade or blood (II. i. 37); 
soiles and seas (II. i. 55); by Heauen, * by Hell (II. ii. 10); 
you doubt, I dare (II. iii. 134); Poles or Powers (II. iv. 58); 

G r u ro b i n e, The Misfortunes of Arthur. 6 
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high and houering (Chor. II. 3); rowles and reeles (Chor. II. 12); 
to totter first and tumble down (Chor. II. 14); 
loue and Iure (Chor. II. 28); sonne or sire (III. i. 59); 
festering deepe and filde within (III. i. 113); 

Attonement sield defeates, but oft deferres (III. i. 119); 
leaue or loose (III. i. 185); spoile or sacke (III. i. 232); 
Hengistus feil and Horsus fierce (III. iii. 11); 

Saxon’s crewe and Irish kernes (III. iii. 26); 

tops and tacklings (III. iii. 45); stirre and 

striue and storme (III. Chor. 50); sonne 

and sire (IV. i. 7); But thence the blade, 

and hence the bloud ensues (IV. ii. 121); 

full and friendlyer (IV. ii. 153); who feil, 

who failde (IV. ii. 182); here and hence (IV. ii. 190); 

No feare nor fellness (IV. ii. 200); turne and 
touse (Chor. IV. 5); fall and foulter (Chor. IV. 37); 
was prais’d and praide for (V. i. 38); 
better cause or badder Chaunce (V. i. 47); 
doth fade and sorrows flowe (V. i. 66); 
misfortunes and vnhappy Fates (V. i. 188); 
chops and chaungeth (V. i. 199); the Sonne 
but greene, the Sire but ripe (Epil. 56). 

If we take the pains to examine still further the very 
numerous instances of alliteration, we shall find many as 
yet not touched upon. A possible plan of their occurrence 
to the writers reveals itself when we analyze the relation 
of the figure to the single line. Alliteration, thus considered, 
we may call line 9 )alliteration, of which we may easily 
distinguish four kinds: 1) simple, 2) parallel, 3)crossed, 
enclosed.*) 

1. Examples of Simple Alliteration: — 

Type aa: 

The gastly öarons Joate transported iacke (I. i. 3); 

That any wight vnwildie of herseife (I. ii. 13); 

Good Madame, temper these outragious moodes (I. ii. 17); 

*) Cf. Schipper: “Englische Metrik 1 ’, II. i. p. 73. 
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And let not will vsurpe where int should rule (I. ii. 18); 

So it exceede, be what it will, it’s well (I. ii. 45); 

That Joth my hart and marrow quite be fturnt (I. iii. 64); 

The loue that for his rage will not be rulde (I. iii. 1); 

The more you «earch a wounde, the more it «tings (I. iii. 56); 
None can be deemed /aultie for her Pate (I. iii. 63); 

Where rfayly pennance <Zone for each offence (I. iii. 72); 

Though thou wert alowe, we hasten of our selues (I. iv. 15); 

No sooner men then mortall were we borne (I. iv. 17); 

The way that Zeads to good is ne’r to Zate (I. iv. 27); 

The /urther past, the more his /ault is yours (I. iv. 51); 

That were to ^passe too farre and j9ut no meane (I. iv. 78); 

The care whereof hath danger’d many Crownes (i. iv. 99); 

So much mans profit iarres from what is Zust (I. iv. 101); 

What sonne would vse such wrong against his $ire (I. iv. 109); 
Toungs are vnZamde: and Farne is Enuies Dogge (I. iv. 124); 
lt fearing d ares, and yet hath neuer rfone (I. iv. 126); 

Now (Mars) proZect me in my first atZempt (I. iv. 131); 

See here the rfrifts of üorlois Cornish Duke (I. Chor. 1.); 
Retained rule, by warres throughout the world (II. i. 12); 

When forreine Realnies supjplanted want supplie (II. i. 65); 

0 Messed Home, that hath such 5oonne in störe (II. i. 66); 

Tis better for a K\n% to Arill his foes (II. ii. 15); 

Not to increase the rage that long hath raignde (II. ii. 60); 
Where Aings impose too much the commons grudge (II. ii. 65); 
A forced fraise to none but to a Prince (II. ii. 85); 

There needeth /riendes to /ortifie your Crowne (II. ii. 88); 

But loe an JTerault sent from Arthurs Aoast (II. ii. 107); 

Your Sire (O Prince) considering what distresse (II. iii. 1); 

The Sire commaunds not where the Sonne rebels (II. ii. 8); 

His loue descends too rZeepe to wish your death (II. ii. 9); 

His conquests, were they more, dismaie me not (II. iii. 37); 
Prouide for pe ace: that’s it the highest piers (II. iii. 46); 

Which makes you ^uiltie of tbe ^rreater wrong (II. iii. 86); 

The smallest axe may feil the hugest oake (II iii. 103); 

Nor that in /elling him, yourselfe may /all (II. iii. 104); 

No fe are but doth foreiudge, and many /all (II. iii. 114); 

As for to stand to his de/ence with fo ree (II. iii. 150); 

Not for the ^aine, but that the good desire (II. iv. 26); 

In Prytaine or afcroade is mine to giue (II. iv. 52); 

Now let him seeke and winne it with his Sword (II. iv. 56); 
Since then our common good and ech mans care (II. iv. 60); 


6 * 
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The cause I care for most is cliiefely yours (II. iv. 64); 

And Fates haue none but wretches whom they wrenche (II. iv. 71); 
That to their /ires you yet may adde more f lames (II. iv. 73); 
What though I be a ruine to the Bealme (II. iv. 87); 

Is this the /ruit of Mordreds /‘orward youth? (III. i 9); 

And tender age discreet bet/ond his ye res (III. i. 10); 

What meruaile ist, if ilfordred raue at home? (III. i. 27); 

Since J5rytaines prosperous state is thus de&asde (III. i. 35); 

Your Realme desfroide is neere reaiord againe (III. i. 47); 

And creepes no /urther off then where it /all» (III. i. 70); 

Rough rigour lookes out right and still preuailes (III. i. 73); 
Smooth mildnesse lookes too many waies to thriue (III. i. 74); 

* Take not their liues as foes which may be friends (III. i. 88); 

If too much iountie worke so 6ad effects (III. i. 97); 

In thanklesse /riends, what for a ruthlesse /oe (III. i. 98); 

But yet where men with reconciled mindes (III. i. 101); 

Which /estering deepe and /ilde within, at last (III. i. 113); 

What then for mindes which haue reuenging moodes (III. i. 115); 
Attonement sield de/eates, but oft de/erres (III. i. 119); 

Death onely /rees the guiltlesse /rom anoies (III. i. 124); 

And dur’de the last decree of grislie death (III. i. 126); 

Nor drawne in triumph decke the victors ponipe (III. i. 128); 

Puft vp with pride and fond desire of fraise (III. i. 133); 

And will aduisde by harmes to wisedome yeelds (III. i. 137); 

I feare the trappe whereat I oft haue tfript (III. i. 141); 

And i^ame the Wonderer of the fo rmer age (III. i. 167); 

The chaos rast and greedy time dewours (III. i. 181); 

Can Winde affection so much Weare the wise (III. i. 186); 

Or loue of gracelesse Äon ne so witch the Äire (III. i. 187); 

All may not /inde so slowe and lingring i^ates (III. i. 210); 

Prouide at length their graues with wished ^roanes (III. i. 222); 
To seeke her ruine whom I erst haue rulde (III. i. 234); 

We mought not stirre his wrath; perhaps this may (III. ii. 3); 

No iotte in/brst but as your Sonne af/ords (III. ii. 9); 

To die were ill, thus to be dar’d is worse (III. iii. 18); 

What house ? What rooffe? What icalls for weried lims (III. iii. 42); 
To those that will pursue a wrong with wreke (III. iii. 45); 

Arthur each where thine owne, thy Liedge, thy King (III. iii. 54); 
Is sole in /ault that makes me thus thy /oe (III. iii. 56); 

I erst did trust to right; but now to rage, 

Goe: teil the boj that Arthur feares no ftrags. 

In vaine he seekes to braue it with his Äire (III. iii. 60 — 1—2); 
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I would inforce my grudging Aandes to Aelpe (III. iii. 80); 

Her bulwarkes, /ortresse, rampiers, walles and /ence (III. iii. 86); 
May Aelpe in your attempts, I vowe it Aere (III. iii. 97); 

Pursue your i^ates, per/orme your hopes to Mars (III. iii. 106); 

And sharpeneth on our /urie tili we /ight (III. Chor. 28); 

With endlesse carke in glorious Courts and Townes (III. Chor. 59); 
The Zroubled hopes and Zrembling feares doe dwell (III. Chor. 60); 
Sucks vp his mischiefes Aumor to the Aart (IY. i. 12); 

But bent our course at peace and Countries weale (IY. i. 35); 

Leaue off that ivoont to snatch the latter ivorA (IV. ii. 2); 

Our wany griefes haue taught vs still to mourne (IV. ii. 9); 

What mischiefes earst were done, terme sacred rfeedes (IV. ii. 19); 
Teil on (my friend) suspend our mindes no more (IV. ii. 23); 

Both East and West with tempestes d&rke were dimM (IY. ii. 58); 
And CZowdes with hideous cZappes did thundering roare (IV. ii. 61); 
Had pearceing scattered downe the rfrowping fogges (IV. ii. 78); 
Possessing AZeake their lippes and AZoodlesse cheekes (IV. ii. 83); 
Which efts on mountains rough rebounding reares (IV. ii. 105); 

And thundring Drummes their rfreadfull Larums ring (IV. ii. 107); 
But thence the AZade and hence the AZoud ensues (IV. ii. 121); 

And with a valure more then Vertue yeeldes (IV. ii. 126); 

How great a vice such vertue was as then (IV. ii. 135); 

And late by Fugels death made Albane king (IV. ii. 140); 

There Gilla wounded Cador, Cornish Duke (IV. ii. 142); 

And Fortune pleasde with Arthurs moderate fe are (IV. ii. 152); 

For when he saw the ^owers of Fates opposde (IV. ii. 154); 

The remnant then of both the Camps concurre (IV.. ii. 165); 

That he, whom thus he «lew, was not his Sire (IV. ii. 172); 

There were not left on either «ide a «core (IV. ii. 185); 

The which, when Mordred saw, and that his Sire (IV. ii. 187); 
Anone they fierce encountering both concur’d (IV. ii. 195); 

But dhpar mindes and inward moodes vnlike (IV. ii. 197); 

And valiant with a forced Vertue, longs (IV. ii. 206); 

So wany thousands murthred in our cause (IV. ii. 214); 

Whereon en^oarde he ^lides, tili nere approcht (IV. ii. 220); 

And gaines by rfeath accesse to (Zaunt his Sire (IV. ii. 223); 

There lay the Afirrours rare of Jfartiall praise (IV. ii. 233); 

This day sup/Hants what no day can supply (IV. iii. 5); 

The Realmes de/ence the sole delay of i^ates (IV. iii. 37); 

A Nation Aurt and ne’r in case to Aeale (IV. iii. 49); 

And Zong so deepely for our Zast decaie (IV. Chor. 30); 

0 sacred Prince: what «ight is this we «ee (V. i. 13)* 



Preferred CAaunce before a better cAoyse (Y. i. 34); 

Of force he Aurtes the good that Aelpes the bad (V. i. 59); 

O heauie wretched Zotte to be the Zast (V. i. 72); 

As needes enforceth all your Bealnie to rue (V. i. 77); 

A /earefull vision of my /ormer guilte (Y. i. 100); 

So our af/ections had not swaru’d to /arre (V. i. 125); 

Haue spent thy courage in a iuster cause (V. i. 129); 

Of all mis/ortunes and vnhappy i^ates (V. i. 188); 

Exacts a ^>aine for long continued j?ompe (V. i. 195); 

Vnlesse, whiles yet our blisse endures, we die (V. i. 201); 

A Rule that eise no JSealme shall euer linde (V. ii. 27); 

And whosoe’r in TArones that iudge your ZAralls (Epil. 31). 

Type aaa: 

Till badd to worse, tili teorse to teorst be turnde (I. i. 21); 

Let th’ofsprings .sinne exceede the former stocke (I. i. 28); 

Let Arthurs fatall icounde betcray the terong (I. i. 47); 

My /urie /‘aintes, and sacred wedlockes /aith (I. ii. 31); 

A manly minde, much more a womans hart (I. ii. 97); 

The vice that ZArew downe Troy, doth ZAreat thy TArone (I. iv. 60) 
In humbliest sort to reconcile yourselfe I. iv. 71); 

So sword and fire will often seare the soare (I. iv. 81); 

Pendragon broylde with /lames of /ilthy /‘ires (I. Chor. 7); 

Who sowes in sinne, in sinne shall reape his paine (I. Chor. 11); 
Af/ording /hell to her quenchlesse / ires (I. Chor. 16); 

Till Curtius corse had closde her yawning iawes (I. Chor. 20); 

They /iercely rau’d and bent their /orce a/resh (II. i. 19); 

Let all in silence sinke what hence insu’d (II. i. 71); 

He tcieldö no slender waight that wields a Crowne (II. i. 76); 

The more you may, the more you ought to feare (II. ii. 19); 

The Lawes doe Zicence as the Soueraigne Zists (II. ii. 25); 

If their assents be slowe, my wrath is swift (II. ii. 74); 

If CAaunce may cAaunge, his CAaunce was last to winne (II. iii. 53) 
Nor yet your sire so huge, yourselfe so small (II. iii. 102); 

To fixe so much the /aster foote on ground (II. iii. 118); 

Into their i^ate, whiles they doe fe are their i^ate (II. iii. 115); 

But icisedome teils we should forecast the teorst (II. iii. 119); 
Should find both me and mine at your commaund (II. iv. 37); 

Nor Mordreds cause reguired forreine care (II. iv. 79); 

And coltishly doth Aicke the cloudes in skie (II. Chor. 16); 

Or knew the Aad and Aane whereto it’s Aound (II. Chor. 18); 
Disguised vice for eertue eants it seife (III. i. 14); 
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To moane our wrongs or search each aeuerall aore (III. i. 25); 

When farre and neere your warres had worne the w orld (III. i. 28); 
To bi d the Aattayle to my proper Moud (III. i. 40); 

Let right and iustice rule with rigour’s aide (III. i. 77); 

When melting mindes with mutuall ruth relent (III. i. 106); 

To Pame, the Flatterer of the /ornier age (III. i. 173); 

For that which needes e’r Zong we Zeaue or Zoose (III. i. 185); 
Th’are fe we inough, and Brytaines /all too /ast (III. i. 237); 

Whereas if fe are did /’irst forewarne ech /oyle (III. Chor. 5); 

Such loue to fight would ftreed no Prytains Aane (III. Chor. 6); 

Is slasht and cut aaunder with the aword (III. Chor. 26); 

The quiet rest that Princely ^allace ^lights (III. Chor. 32); 

Fresh rysing Zeinpest Zires the Zossed mindes (III. Chor. 34); 

For signes to /‘ight, and /ierce with vproares fe 11 (IY. ii. 39); 

They onwards Aayld the Aastning Aowres of death (IY. ii. 40); 

Nor could the Pfieauens no longer Aide these Aarmes (IV. ii* 54); 
And iointly ranne their race with Mordreds rage (IV. ii. 148); 

No /orreine foe they seeke, nor care to /inde (IV. ii. 174); 

Th’ef/ect declares it all: thus /ixr’d the /leid (IV. ii. 183); 

No fe are nor /ellnes /ailde on either side (IV. ii. 200); 

May /rowne on both: so saying /orth he /lings (IV. ii. 217); 

With dying Aand he Aewes his fathers Aead (IV. ii. 221); 

And P)anes without their langer eZriue vs out (IV. iii. 16); 

Nor once could hope to ftinde the Prytaine Aoundes (IV. iii. 41); 
We rashly raue, whiles from our present rage (IV. Chor. 9); 

0 sacred Prince: what aight is this we «ee (V. i. 13); 

To rue your want and to bewaile our woes (V. i. 24); 

Or tfur’d the iZeath orrfaind by Mordreds oath (V. i. 44); 

Yet ^oe we not in^lorious to the ^rround (V. i. 158); 

Ech forreine j>ower is jmrcell of our fraise (V. i. 167); 

The flattering Zooke with which he Zong was Zed (V. i. 181); 

A Pule most rare, vnheard, vnseene, vnread (V. ii. 28); 

Receaue your (jhastly Charge, Duke (xorlois Grhoast (V. ii. 35); 

See heere by this the Wickle Zrust of Zyme (Epil. 1); 

Such be the crazed crests of glorious Oownes (Epil. 24); 

Wherefore, ye Peeres and Pordings Zift a/oft (Epil. 30); 

Nor Zowlie Nookes that Zong can keepe them safe (Epil. 35). 

Type aaaa: . 

Trust to’t, their /aitb will /aint where .Fortune /ailes (I. iy. 85); 
Tho Sword must aeldome cease: a Soueraignes hand (I. iv. 104); 
His tvi sh, he ioyes to worke a way by wracke (II. i. 35); 
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Lest ought he /ist whom Jawes doe ficence most (II. ii. 26); 

He /ondly f ights, that /ights with such a /oe (II. iii. 33); 

Both sonne and sire shoulde so oppose themselues (II. iii. 69); 

Not why nor wAen, but wAence and icAere he fals (II. iii. 76); 
Attonement /'rames them /riends of /ormer /oes (III. i. 103); 
Which Aath not Aurt the Aouse it most enAaun’st (III. i. 177); 

A common ivant «chich woorkes ech worldlings woe (II. iii. 83); 

He /alleth well that /alling fe lls his /oe (II. iii. 105); 

Which workes in many men as many min des (II. iii. 130); 

And Saxons slaine to swim in streames of bloud (III. iii. 126); 

Of pensiue Sire presage whose Sonne so sinnes (III. iv. 13); 

The seedes are sowne that spring to future spoyle (III. iv. 15); 
How safe and sound the carelesse Snudge doth snore (III. Chor. 53); 
A tfrustie Croupe, and tryed at many a £rench (IV. ii. 50); 

To see whose cause and courage craues their care (IV. ii. 69); 

He offred spies, and spide pursues with speede (IV. ii. 97); 

The tfrumpets hoarce their frembling £unes doe te are (IV. ii. 106); 
These warres and ciuill sinnes that soone surceast (IV. Chor. 23); 
Must .Brytaine stand, a Aorrowed Alood for .Brüte (IV. Chor. 34); 

I claimd my Crowne, the cause of claime was good (V. i. 39); 

That sawe himselfe thus made a Sonnelesse Sire (V. i. 118); 

That /ree from /bree of /‘orreine /oes there rests (V. i. 152); 

To Aim whom first she Aeau’d to Aighest Aappe (V. i. 180); 

He Aates each other Hennen that Aaunteth Hell (V. ii. 38). 

Type aaaaa : 

Most sacred sight and sweete Cbelestiall starre (I. i. 55); 
Vniawfull ioue doth like when /awfull iothes (I. ii. 70); 

I finde the /act is /ittest for my /ame (II. iv. 86); 

The sire to slaie the sonne, or sonne the sire (III. i. 57). 

When all of the five aceented syllables begin with 
the same sound, we are impressed with a sense of labored 
eftort. A happier effect is produced by the following more 
artistic types of line-alliteration: — 

*2. Parallel Alliteration: 

. Type aäbb : — 

To former iight once £ost by Z>estnies doome (I. i. 5); 
Reftoundeth ftacke, and sfifeleth in his stocke (I. i. 14); 

Both fonde and /eil, she Joues and Zoathes at once (I. i. 35); 



Her Aatefull 7/eade in cowle and cloister lurke (I. i. 37); 

The wrath that Areatheth ftloode, doth Zoath to Zurke (I. ii. 19);; 
To #/#un the *Aewes and rights of «tately Court (I. iii. 81); 

And 8hun no paine nor plague fit for thy /act (I. iv. 8); 

Looke backe to /ormer l^ates: Troy *Zill had stoode (I. iv. 64);. 
Whose rule wants right, his safety’s in his Äword. 

For Äword and Äcepter comes to Jfings at once (I. iv. 95-6); 
Farne goe's not with our Zxhosts, the senselesse «oule (I. iv. 119);. 
How /oule his /all, how Aitter his reAuke (I. Chor. 3); 

By Jferlins mists in/oyde Igrerna’s bed (I. Chor. 8); 

She stoutly /ought, and /iercely ivaged wa ,rres (II. i. 9); 

Where you may Aath in Alood and /'ight your /ill (II. i. 25); 
He plies each place, least Fates mought alter aught (II. i. 31);. 
To Areake and Aruse the rancks in ZAickest ZArongs (II. i. 39);. 
The /oes in/brc’t withstand: but much dismaide (II. i. 41); 
What Conan neither can alZow nor Zike (II. ii. 106); 

To Zreate of Zruce and to imparle of peace (II. iii. 4); 

The Zikelier now to Zoose: his Aautie Aeart (II. iii. 54); 

That many haue too mueh , but none i/tough (II. iii. 84); 

They be: and-all with ardent mindes to Jfars (II. iv. 3); 

Geue pou and yours all Brytish Zands that Zie (II. iv. 21); 

Doe {/raunt so grreat reivards for those that «vinrie (II. iv. 59); 
The safest #eate is not on Aighest Aill (II. Chor. 5); 

The mounting minde that cZimes the hauty cZiftes 
And «oaring ^eekes the Zip of lofty Zype (II. Chor. 9-10); 

0 restlesse race of Aigh aspyring Aead (II. Chor. 25); 

How many Afillions to their Zosse you Zead (II. Chor. 27) ; 

But vice seaerely punisht /aints at /bote (III. i. 69); 

No /aster /riendship than that grrowes from {/riefe (III. i. 105); 
When «alves haue amoothlie Aeald the former Aurts (III. i. 108); 
A causelesse courage giues repentance place (III. i. 147); 

The {/reatest grood that .Fortune can af/bord (III. i. 164); 

Yet ivisedome ivaighes the perill ioinde to praise (III. i. 175); 
Pitty their Aoary Aaires, their /eeble /'ists (III. i. 223); 

With «odayne Äouldyers pampered vp in peace (III. iii. 24); 
With «luggish Äaxons crewe, and Irish Aernes (III. iii. 26); 

No doubt these market mates so Aighly Aier’d (III. iii. 33); 
The certaine $eate and Aowre of wandring ISrute (III. iii. 48); 
Hath thus withAeld our Aands and $words from atrokes (III. iii. 69); 
In common care, to tvreake my priuate scrongs (III. iii. 104); 
And #pare no «Word nor /ire in my de/ence (III. iii. 114); 

And Austling Aodies prest to present spoile (III. iii. 122); 
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The Irish carcas Aickt and Pictes opprest (III. iii. 125); 

Such was his ftirth: what Aase, what vulgär rice (III. iv. 24); 
When wany wen as^ent to ciuill warres (III. Chor. 1); 

O Aase yet happy Poores! 0 £/iftes of Gods (III. Chor. 46); 

In Aailefull Areast forecast their /oultring Pates (III. Chor. 49); 
The stfaggering state of Pfytaines troubled Araines (IY. i. 13); 
Rewoues our pensiue windes from tconted woee (IY. ii. 6); 
The future age shall eu’r haue cause to curse (IV. ii. 33); 
Twill wooue their windes to ruth and /rame a/resh (IV. iii. 33); 
We /retting /ume, and burning wax right wooi (IV. Chor. 7); 
If euer Zieauie Aeart foretceene her woe (IV. Chor. 42); 

But that euen now through ATatures sole in*tinct (IV. Chor. 45); 
He fee les the /atall sword imftrue his Areast (IV. Chor. 46); 
What Aopes and Aappes lie wasted in these tcarres (IV. Chor. 48): 
She Aoyseth vp to Aurle the cieeper downe (V. i. 12); 

The £/reater is my ffreefe that «ees it so (V. i. 65); 

Where each man clse hath fe alt his seuerall Pate (V. i. 44); 
TPAich, though a while they sayle on quiet se as (V. i. 143); 
Yet sinke in surge ere they ariue to Pode (V. i. 144); 

Nor lastly üome, that rues her pride supprest (V. i. 166); 
Let /uture age be free from Gorlois Ghost (V. ii. 12); 

And yeares oft ten times tolie expirde in peace (V. ii. 26); 
The icauering waight of Pates: the /ickell trace (Epil. 3); 
The c/ieerelesse cAange: the easelesse Arunts and Aroyles 

(Epil. 5); 

The thoughts and cares that Xingly pompe impartes (Epil. 10); 
Such is the frrittle ftreath of mortall man (Epil. 22). 

Type dbdb : — 

Or /rustrate cfeath in those that /aine would cfie (I iii 29): 
The m ore you search a wounde, the wore it stings (I. iii. 56); 
The winde, and not the cAaunce, doth wake th’uncAast 

(I iii. 61) ; 

Beholde, our Pates had sent vs /oes vnsought (II. i. 64); 

I vowe by jffeauen, by Parth, by .Hell, by all (II. ii. 10); 

The Pates haue Aeau’de and raisde my foree on Aigh (II. ii. 29); 
Nor to de*troy the realrae you seeke to rule (II. ii. 61); 

But cease at iength: your speach mo/ests me much (II. ii. 104); 
Whom you bereaue of Pingdome, Pealme, and Crowne (II. iii. 80); 
And rather spe nd our Pates then spare our /oes (II. iv. 63); 
Call Äouldiers nere to Aeare their Äoueraignes Aeast (III. ii. 20) ; 
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A Aopelesse fe are forbida a Aappy Pate (III. iv. 6); 

And winde thoughprone to Jiars, yet daunted pausde (IV. ii. 88); 
Then both the ^Irmiea mette with equall iwight (IV. ii. 98); 
Sent /orth: who dying Aare the /eilest Areast IV. ii. 179); 

Who oftnest «Zrooke: who Aest be«Zowde his Alade (IV. ii. 181); 
The wager Zay on Aoth their Ziues and Aloods (IV. ii. 201); 

And /atall CZoudes injferre a lasting CZips (IV. ii. 227); 

A Äingdoms Aand hath goard a Jfingdoms Aeart (IV. iii. 25): 
Or fe are the man themselues so fe arefull made (IV. Chor. 20); 
The Äubiects Aoth, and Soueraignes Aane in one (V. i. 22); 
Pre/erred CAaunce be/ore a better cAoyse (V. i. 34); 

To «pare the Traitors waa to «poile the Zrue (V. i. 58); 

Let due discretion «wage eacli curelesse «ore (V. i. 79); 

When Znward grifts are deckt with outward gre.ee (V. i. 86); 
Would Gods the Pates had Zinckt our /aultes aZike (V. i. 122); 
Had also /ramde our minds of /rendlier anouldes (V. i. 123); 
Ifor stately Aearce, nor Zombe with Aaughty Zoppe (V. i. 175). 

Type abba : — 

Thy (/host from Plutos pittes and grlowming shades (I. i. 4); 
Now (Gorlois) toorke thy toish, cast here thy graule (I. i. 10); 
Let «worde and /Ire still fe dde with mutuall «trife (I. i. 40); 
The greeter it, the /itter /or my ’grriefe (I. ii. 77); 

0 Alessed Home that Aath such Aoonne in störe. 

But Zet this part of Arthurs prowesse Zurke (II. i. 66-7); 

Tis better /or a Jiing to Aill his /oes (II. ii. 15); 

He feere 8 as man himselfe whom many feere (II. i. 33); 

Gods grraunt his me ssage may portend our grood (II. ii. 108); 
Oft is the /all of Aigh and Aouering Pate (II. Chor. 3); 

Where comes a Äouldier «weating from the Camps (IV. i. 41); 
And publike Pates all Aeedelesse Aeadlong /lung. 

On üfordreds «ide were «ixtie thousande men (IV. ii. 42-43); 
And Aoystrous ZArongs of Warriers ZAreatning Alood (IV. ii. 86); 
The «euerall Pates and /oiles of either «ide (IV. ii. 177); 

0 Aaplesse lad, a match vnmeete for Aim (IV. ii. 204); 

We crye for swordes, and Aarmefull Aarnesse craue (IV. Chor. 8); 
The piller of our «täte: thus «ore opprest (V. i. 16); 

Some borne, some cZead: so «Zill the «Zore inrZures (Epil. 27). 

Naturally the diffieulty of the performance causes a 
less frequent occurreuce of alliterative combinations that 
extend over the entire line: 
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Type aaabb: — 

But rfures: though Death recfeeme vs/rom all /bes (I. iv. 127); 
And fteares my 6ody tacke: I inwards fee le my /all (II. iv. 81); 
The /act, we /inde as /ondly «far’d as cZonne (II. Chor. 82); 
The ftrethren ftroach their ftloud: the Sire his Sonnes (IY. ii. 170); 
Expresse what ^/iteous jplightes and «nindes amaze (IY. iii. 4); 
What all our age with all our trarres had «roonne (V. i. 9); 
My «neanelesse moodes haue «wade the Pates thus/ell (V. i. 27); 
His jprayses ^«ast be present sliame; O Zickle frust (Y. i. 198). 

Type aabbb: — 

AtfAamde to s/iun his /oes, in/larade his /riends (II. i. 28); 
Then «rrongfull «rarres to reaue his right and Uealme (II. iii. 16); 
All Zruth, all frust, all ftlood, all tands be troke (III. iv. 14); 
Who stfriue8 to stä nd in jpompe of Princely jport (III. Chor. 35); 
JBounce in their fcreastes, and «tirre vncertayne «tormes 

(IV. ii. 81); 

And ftoystrous ftangs with Z/iumping £/«wacks fall £/«icke 

(IV. ii. 11b); 

That rertuous Pirgo torne for JJrytaines &lisse (V. ii. 18). 

Type adbah: — 

Whom /auour /ailes to tende, let /urie ftreake (II. ii. 75); 

The «ide that seekes to /rinne in ciuill «rarres (II. iv. 74); 
*S’eemes it so sowre to «rinne by ciuill «rarres? (III. iii. 76). 

Type aabba: — 

That «rilling /rould imjpeach thy pe ace with «rarres (III. iii. 52); 
He Zoathes deiayes, and $corcht with Scepters lust (IY. ii. 94). 

Type ababb: — 

Haue roome and «raies to runne and /ralke at «rill (III. i. 21)- 

Type ababa: — 

Let />laints and «nournings passe, set woanes a ^>art (Y. i. x 147). 

Type abbaa: — 

Death is decreed: what Aind of tfeath, I tfoubt (I. iii. 15). 

Alliteration in our play is not confined to a single line, 
as we should expect when the versifier pursues no parti- 
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cular plan, but satisfies only a general liking for a recur- 
rence of similar literal sounds at the beginning of words 
everywhere. Such a strong taste causes the alliterating 
tendency to crop out in many unaceented syllables, showing 
a marked departure from the öld English rules of versi- 
fication in which alliteration plays so important a role. 

Significant, however, because highly fantastical, is the 
manner in which alliteration is made to extend over two 
or more lines. The first nine verses of the first aqt, for 
example, are bound together by a type (if mere revelry 
in a figure can be said to produce a type) made visible 
thus: — 

aabb 

cca 

cdaa 

edde 

eda 


Since thus through channells blacke of Limbo lake 
And deepe infernall floude of Stygian poole 
The gastly Carons boate transported backe 
Thy ghost from Plutos pittes and glowming shades 
To former light once lost by JDestnies rloome: 

Where proude Pendragon broylde with shamefull lust, 
Dispoylde thee erst of wite, of lande, and life: 

Nowe (Gorlois) «rorke thy ?rish, cast here thy graule, 
Glutte on reuenge: thy «rrath abhors delayes. 


Other combinations, quite as complicated, can be picked 
out at random: 


aaaa 

bbc 

cadd 

cae 

ddeff 


His «rish, he ioyes to yrorke a way by «Tacke 
And matching rleath to rfeath, no passage «eekes, 
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But what detftruction works, with ftlade or ftlood. 

He $cornes the yeelded way, he fiercely raues 

To ftreake and 6ruse the rancks in f/tickest #/irongs (II. i. 35-39.) 

Let a few of the simpler forms suffice to dismiss this 
phase of the subject: — 



Euen in that tfoyle whereof my*elf was Duke, 

Where first my *powse Igerna brake her vowe (I. i. 43—44). 

a 

aaaaa * 

The whiles, O Cassiopaea, gembright «igne, 

Most «acred $ight and $weete Coelestiall starre (I. i. 54—55). 

aa 

Type T : — 

a 



This Clymats ioy, pl&c'i in imperiall throne 
With fragrant Oliue branche portending jpeace: 

And whose’r besides ye heauenly ^jow’rs. (I. i. 56—58). 


Type £: - 


And milde as/ject all />rone to Bryttaines good, 

Foresee what present plagues doe threat this Isle (Li. 60-61). 


Type ±: 


An age for peace, religion, wealth and ease, 

When all the World shall wonder at your blisse (I. i. 64 -65). 


Type 


ab # 
ba * 


And cJares he after nine yeares $pace returne, 

And #ee her face whom he so long disciain’de (I. ii. 1—2). 


lf, instead of inquiring how our authors indulged their 
fancy for alliteration, we ask why they did so, we attaia 
to results which are quite as interesting as those already 
deduced. We shall have to consider the question, then, 
in its relation to the subject-matter. 

Alliteration is known to have considerable onomato- 
poetical capacity. Cf. Schipper: “Englische Metrik” II. i. 74. 
Hence we should expect to find it freely used, as in fact 
we do, in passages of: 
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a) Impassioned description. Compare the Nuntius’' 
description of Arthur’s Roman wars (II. i. 10—76); the 
Nuntius’ description of the battle between the forces of 
Arthur and Mordred (IV. ii. 31—236). 

b) Of impassioned command. Compare Mordred’s 
speech to his assembled warriors (II. iv. 45—75); Arthur s 
speech to his generals (III. iii. 102—130). 

c) Of impassioned moralizing. Compare Arthur s 
Speeches to his generals (III. iii. 1—23), (III. i. 199—237), 
(III. iii. 1—75); Arthur’s speech to Cador (III. iv. 7—27); 
Arthur’s mourning over the outcome of his battle with 
Mordred (V. i. 64—75, 83 —95). 

d) Alliteration serves to impart an heroic tone to im¬ 
passioned apostrophe. Compare Nuntius’ address to his 
native Shores (II. i. 1—10); Arthurs’ address to his dead 
sou (V. i. 98—109, 117—132); Arthur’s address to the 
Fates (V. i. 151—178). 

e) Alliteration lends a color of emphasis and philo- 
sophic gravity to epigrammatical and sententious moralizing, 
of which the play is so full. See the notes for examples, 
which are there cited as plagiarisms from Seneca. 

f) Alliteration is very frequent in the Choruses and 
in Gorlois 5 prologue and epilogue, where it does double 
duty in again pointing the ever-recurring moral, and 
adorning the highly-wrought declamation of the ghost. 
with stateliness and swing of diction. 



Y. The Editions of the Play. 

Its Spelling and Pnnctnation. Sonie Orthographical 

Signs. 

The recorded editions of “The Misfortuues of Arthur” 
tire four in number: 

1. The quarto-edition of 1587—8, of which the title 
reads: CEHTA1NE DE- j u[is]es and shewes presented to / her 
MAIESTIE by the Gentleinen of j Grayes-Inne at her 
Highnesse Court in / Greenewich, the twenty eighth day of \ 
Februarie in the thirtieth yeare of her / MAIEST1ES most 
happy / Raigne. / AT LONDON / Printed by Robert Robinson. 
1 1587. (Black letter, except introductory matter, etc.) 

2. The edition “with illustrations and notes by J. P. 
Collier. S. Pro wett: London, 1828.” 

3. Of this a second edition appeared “London: William 
Pickering, 1833”. 

Both 2 and 3 were intended to form a “Supplement 
to the collections of Dodsley and others”, the “Misfortunes 
of Arthur” being one of “Five Old Plays”, of which the 
four others are: “Downfall of Robert Earl of Huntingdon”, 
“Death of Robert Earl of Huntingdon”, “Woman is a 
Weathercock”, “Amends for Ladies”. These two editions 
were doubtless intended to be reprints of the Garrick 
quarto. The reproduction of the orthography is generally 
true, except that the v and the j are Systematically sub- 
stituted for u and i where these letters are the equivalents 
of the moderir v and j. The punctuation, however, has 
been violently and capriciously altered at many places. 
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4. The edition in W A Select Collection of Old English 
Plays, Originally published by Robert Dodsley in the year 
1744 * * * revised and enlarged * * * by W. Carew Hazlitt. 
Volume the fourth. London: Reeves and Turner, 1874,” 

This edition is based on nos. 2 and 3. Its modern-, 
ized orthography is to be charged to Hazlitt, its editor. 
The deviations. of this edition from the Garrick quarto 
eonstitute no very flattering commentary on the care exer- 
cised by the editor. These deviations have been added to 
this book in an appendix. 

Of the old quarto-edition there exist two exemplars: 
that known as the Garrick copy, whieh is in the keeping 
of the British Museum; and that known as the Kemble 
copy, which is in the possession of the Duke of Devonshire. 
The ensuing text is based on these two quartos. These 
are identical in every respect except two: 

The Kemble copy shows the lack 

1 ) Of certain cancellations and slips, of which an exposition 
and analysis have been made in another chapter (cp. p. 100 ). 

2 ) Of the title-page and the introduction from the pen of 
Nicholas Trotte, both beautifully preserved in the Garrick 
exemplar. 

The missing parts are prefixed to the printed text of 
K in fine, but quite legible, not to say pretty, script. A 
description of the Garrick text, which forms the basis of 
this study, will suffice for both. 

This is a handsome litt-le book, bouud in yellow leather, 
and printed in black letter. It comprises altogether 30 leaves. 
The text is paged and exhibits the signatures A—F 4 G 2 . 
Trotte’s Introduction is without signatures. The spelling, as is 
usual with Elizabethan quartos, varies with the caprice of the 
printer, as does also the punctuation. It has, nevertheless, for 
philological reasons, been thought best to preserve the spelling, 
although antique and whimsical, in its original form. It has 

Grumbine, The Misfortunes of Arthur. 7 
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een carefully collated with the spelling in the Kemble 
copv, with which it has been found to agree letter for letter. 
The punctuation, however, has been altered at places where 
such alteration has been thought to help the sense. The 
rule in this regard has always been, strict conservatism. 

Relative to the punctuation*marks, it should be ob- 
served: that the colon (:) is almost generally used for the 
üonima; that a peculiar sign consisting of a combination 
of colon and apostrophe (:’) usually marks a question. 
though occasionally it follows an exclamation. 

The more important deviations from the punctuation of 
the quartos are recorded in the notes. 

A peculiar use of some orthographical signs Claims 
attention. 

In words with a double e (ee) the acute accent is 
invariably found on the second e, thus (ee), in the Qq. 
Sometimes it appears to be over the space between the 
two letters. When this is the'case, the accent has beeil 
printed over the first e, thus (ee), in our text. At a tew 
places the macron (-) appears over the latter letter of a 
double e. Once in a while, the sign (~) is used in the 
same way. 

Comparison of the script title and introduction in the 
Kemble exemplar with some autograph verses by John 
Philip Kemble in the possession of Dr. Richard Garnett, 
formerly Keeper of the Books in the British Museum, showa 
a strong likeness in the two, but not such a uuiform 
similarity as to warrant the eonclusiou that both had their 
origin in the same pen. 

Hazlitt (“Handbook to the Populär Poetic and Dramatie 
Literature of Great Britain") teils us that this copy “cost 
J. P. Kemble £ 16—5 f, and that it “is probably the same 
as that sold at Smith’s sale in 1787". He seemed, however. 
to be unaware that it lacks, besides the title-page, which 
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lie rightly reports missing, the introduction by Nicholas 
Trotte. He adds the erroneous Statement that in both the 
“Devonshire and Garrick exemplars there are cancels here 
and theVe pasted over passages where these slips of the 
press occur.” He ascribes these corrections to w the 
discovery of mistakes in the old printed copy after the 
sheets were worked.” 

The sheets of K are cut out of their original binding 
and carefully mounted on paper of the same quality as 
that on which the title-page and introduction have been 
transcribed. Page 30 of these leaves shows the water-mark, 
W C. Wilmott, 1804”, which precludes the possibility of 
transcription prior to that date. The play, tnus mounted, 
is bound in leather with a number of other plays similarly 
treated, the back of the volume bearing the letters in gilt 
monogram, “J. P. K.” — unquestionably the initials of 
the famous actor, J. P. Kemble, who was the owner of 
the book prior to its transfer to the Duke of Devonshire. 



VI. Textual Correetions — Slips. 


The present text is a remarkable one. It is espec- 
ially remarkable in that it presents the rare phenomenon of 
wafers pasted over certaiu passages. These wafers, or slips, 
together with their under-readings, are drawn up below 
for comparison: 


(Top-reading:) 

1. Where Kings impose too much the Realine enuies. 

(U nder-reading:) 

Where Kings impose too mucli the commons grudgo. 

(II. ii. 65). 

(Top-reading:) 

2. The first Art in a Kingdome is, to scorne 
The Enuie of the Realme. He cannot rule 
That feares to be enuide. What can diuoree 
Enuie from Soueraigntie? Must my deserts? 

(IT nder-reading:) 

Must I to gaine renowne, incurre my plague? 

Or hoping prayse sustaine an exiles life ? 

Must I for Countries ease disease my seife, 

Or for their loue dispise my owne estate? 

(II. ii. 67 -71.) 

(Top-reading:) 

3. Not, if subiection faile. 

(Under-reading:) 

Not, if allegeance faile. 

(III. i. 158.) 

(Top-reading:) 

4. The Third Act and Fyrste scene. 

(Under-reading:) 

The Third Act and Second scene. 
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(Top-reading): 

5. That for the horror great and outrage feil. 
(Under-reading:) 

That for thy horror etc. 

(I. i. 29). 

(Top-reading:) 

6. Tet sinke in surge, ere tliey arriue to Rode. 
(Under-reading:) 

Yet sinke in surge, ere they arriue to ho de. 

(V. i. 144). 

(Top-reading:) 

7. Whose refuge lies in chance, what does he not? 
(Under-reading:) 

Whose refuge lies in Chaunce, what does he not? 

(I. v. 75). 

(Top-reading:) 

8. By right or wrong, or conquests gaind withblood. 
(Under-reading:) 

By right a wrong, or conquests gaind witli blood. 

(II. iv. 51). 


This array of corrections would seem to emphasize 
Collier’s Statement, that the Garnele copy in the British 
Museum was “printed with imusual care’’. 1 ) Mr. Collier also 
characterizes the passages as “objectionable”, but fails to 
give his reasons; nor does he make it clear why the “prin- 
cipal author”, under whose “superintendence”, he holds, the 
“dramatic composition” was printed, was constrained to 
exercise such “unusual care ’. The inference from Mr. 
Collier’s language would be that the “principal author’’ 
made the corrections for purely rhetorical, or typographieal, 
reasons; and, in the absence of direct evidence to the 
contrary, this inference may be as near the facts as any. 
The corrections do not appear in the Kemble quarto, now 
ia the possession of the Duke of Devonshire. Their non- 
appearance admits of two theories in explanation: 

1 ) The copy, K, either was never eorrected by the in- 
sertion of slips; or 


J ) Dodsley-Hazlitt: Old English Plays. Yol. IY. p. 252. 
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2 ) The slips have sinee beeil removed from it. 

The formier postulate seems to me, after a close 
examination of the text and the paper, the more likely 
one, as there remain no signs of mutilation — no paste, 
no spots — in K, so designated from its original possessor, 
J. P. Kemble. 

Let us proceed to a critical comparison of these slips 
with each other and with their setting in the text. We 
note 1) that of the above list, nos. (1), (2), and (3) are 
pasted down only at one end, and can be lifted at the 
other so as to disclose the under-reading. The under-sides 
of the slips, as well as the leaf, were at one time mucilaged. 
There can be no doubt that they were removed by a curious 
hand — perhaps in the interests of literary criticism by 
Mr. Collier himself! 

2) As regards the motive for correction, we may say 
that the substitutions in (4). (5), (6), (7) and (8) are, on the 
face of them, of a purely typographical nature, and, hence, 
of no further consequence. The Substitution of the word 
Fyrste for Second (ex. 4); of the letter e for y to read 
the for thy (ex. 5); of R for h to read Bode for hode (ex. 6); 
of a for au to read chance for Chaunce (ex. 7); of or for 
a to read right or wrong for right a wrong (ex. 8) — could 
hardly have been the result of political or religious cen- 
sorship on the part of the Privy Council — an hypothesis 
which affords wide scope for the play of the imagination. 
The Privy Council, Siduey Lee teils us (D. N. B.: Art. on 
Holinshed) displayed great censorial activity at the time of 
the birth of our drama — having, in 1586, mercilessly 
“castrated” the then published edition of Holiushed’s Chron- 
icle, aud for w no obvious reasons” whatever. We know 
from other sources that they kept a sharp eye on all publi- 
cations, with some of which they dealt in no delicate manner. 
I must confess to having been attracted by this hypothesis, 
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and, I believe, not without reason, to such a degree as to 
have spent some time in the effort to transform the w airy 
nothing” into fact. The effort bas failed, and I remain 
on the negative and less fanciful side of the question. 

3) In regard to the total absence of cancels and slips 
in K, I can only say that this book never was revised, no 
doubt because its original possessor was not identical with 
the original possessor of G, and was satisfied with au 
uncorrected text. 

4) It would appear, then, that the cancels and slips, 
rare and puzzling though they be, are per se of no partic- 
ular importance. 

5) A detailed and exhaustive textual study by Dr. J. 
IV. Cunliffe 1 ) shows to what a remarkable extent Hughes 
drew upon his model, Seneca. He has proven the first 
two acts of “The Misfortunes of Arthur” to be almost 
literal translations of the sententious Latin rhetorician — 
more literal, indeed, than the then famous translation of 
Seneca’s “Tenne Tragedies” (1581) by Heywood, Nuce, 
Neville&Co. 2 ). Among these “handfulls of tragical speaches”, 
as Nash sharply taunts, is to be found the first half of 
exaraple (2) cited above: 

a) Must I to gaine renowne, incurre my plague? 

Or hoping prayse sustaine an exiles life ? 

But this is not all, and herein lies the importance of 
the case: Not only these two lines, but those on the slip 
that partially conceals them — 

b) The first Art in a Kingdome is, to scorne 
The enuie of the Realme — 

belong to the “handfulls” that our lawyer-dramatist had 
filched from Seneca’s störe. 

*) The Influence of Seneca on Elizabethan Tragedv, p. 145. 

2 ) Printed for the Spenser Society, 1887. 



Compare Thebais, —7, with (a): 

“Ut profugus errem semper? ut patria arcear 
Opemque gentis hospes externae gequar^’ 

Compare Hercules Furens 357 witli (b): 

“Ars prima regni est posse te inuidiam pati.” 

My point is this: Hughes is the author of the play. 
Hughes borrowed the first two acts from Seneca. Both the 
under-reading and the top-readiug in ex. 2 are borrowed 
from Seneca. Ergo, Hughes is author of the correction. 
Being author of one, there can remain no doubt of his 
authorship of the rest. 

Granting this, all speculation as to political or religious 
censorship loses interest. 



CERTAINE- DE- 

u[if]es and fhewes prefented to 

I?er MAIESTIE by tfye(5entlemen of 

Grayes-Inne at her HighnelTe Court in 
Greenewieh, the twenty eighth day of 

Februarie in the thirtieth yeare of her 
MAIESTIES most happy 

Raigne. 


[A crest; probably that of the Printer.] 


AT LONDON 

Printed bv Robert Robinfon. 
1587. 






AN INTRODYCTI- 

on penned b)' Nicholas Trotte 

rentleman one of the society o/Gray es-Inne; which 

»as prononnced in manner following. viz. Three 

Infes came a) ypon the Stage apparelled accordingly 
bringing fine ßentlemen Students with them attyred 

i their b >vfuall garments, whom one of the Mnfes prefen- 
ted to her C >MAIESTIE as d) Captiues: the caufe 

whereof fhe c) deliuered by fpeach 
as followeth. 


K. a )on. b ) usuall. OMajestie. d )Captives. e )delivered. 




Of Conquest (*) gratious Queene) the sigus 2 ) & fruits, 

з ) Atchiu’d gainst such, as wrongfully withheld 
The 4 )seruice by choice wits to Muses due; 

In 5 ) humbliest wise, these ®) Captiues we present. 

And least your highnes might suspect the gift 
As spoile of Warre, that 7 ) Iustice might impeach; 

Heare and discerne how 8 ) iust our quarrell was 
9 ) Auowed (as you see) by good successe. 

A 10 ) Dame there is, whom men Astrea terme, 
n )Shee that pronounceth 12 ) Oracles of 13 ) Lawes, 

Who to prepare fit 14 ) seruants for her iraine 
As by ls ) Commission takes 16 ) vp flowring wits, 

Whom first she schooleth to forget and scorne 
The noble skils of language and of 17 ) Arts, 

The wisedome, which discourse of stories teach, 

The Ornaments which various knowledge yeelds: 

But Poesie she hath in most disdaine, 

And Marshals it next Follyes scorned place. 

Then, when she hath these worthy Prints defac'd 
Out of the mindes that can endure her hand, 

What doth she then supplie in steede of these? 

Forsooth some olde reports of altered lawes, 

Clamors of Courts, and 18 ) cauils 19 ) vpon words, 

Grounds without ground, supported by conceit, 

In K the entire introduction appeara in script. The seribe’s 
variations from the Garrick Quarto (G) follow: 

K. *) gracioua. 2 ) and. *) atchiv’d. 4 ) Service. Ä ) humblest. 
f ) Captives. 7 ) juatice. 8 ) just. •) Avowed. 10 ) dame. n ) She. 
12 ) oracles. 18 ) lawes. 14 ) servants. 15 ) Commission. 1Ä ) up. 17 ) arts. 

и ) cavils. 19 ) upon. 
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And reasons of more subtiltie then sense, 

What shall I say of l ) Moote points 2 ) straunge, and doubts 
Still argued bnt neuer yet agreed? 

And shee, that doth deride tbe 3 ) Poets lawe, 

Because he must his words in Order place, 

Forgets her formes of pleading more precise, 

More bound to words then is the *) Poets lore: 

And for these fine conceits sbe fitly chose, 

A tongue that 3 ) Barbarisme it seife doth 6 ) vse. 

We noting all these wrongs did long expect 
There hard condition would 7 ) haue made them wise 
To offer 8 ) vs their 9 ) seruise plac'd so ill, 

But finding them addicted to their choyce, 

And specially desirous to present 

Your 10 ) Maiestie with fruits of 11 )Prouince 12 ) newe, 

Now did 13 ) resolue to double force and skill, 

And found and 14 ) vsde the vantage of the time, 
Surprisde their fort, and tooke them 15 )Captiues all. 

So now submisse, as to their state belongs, 

They gladly yeelde their homage long withdrawne, 

And Poetry which they did most contemne 
They glory now her 16 ) fauours for to weare. 

My sisters laught to see them take the penne, 

And lose their wits all in 17 ) vnwoonted walkes. 

But to your highnes that delight we leaue, 

To see these 18 ) Poets newe their 19 ) Stile 20 ) aduaunce. 
Such as they are, or naught or litle worth, 

Deigne to accept, and therewith we heseech, 

That 21 )nouelty giue price to worthlesse things. 

22 )Vnto this speach one of the Gentlemen answered as 
followeth. 

K. *) moote. 2 ) stränge. 3 ) poets. 4 ) poets. 6 ) barbarisme. 
6 ) use. 7 ) have. 8 ) us. 9 ) Service. 10 ) Majestie. n ) province. 
u ) new. 13 ) resolve. 14 ) usde. 15 ) captives. 16 ) favours. 17 ) un- 
woonted. 18 ) poets. 19 ) stile. 20 ) advaunce. 21 ) novelty. 22 ) Unto. 
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v ) GOOD Ladies 2 )vnacquaint with cunning reach, 

And easly led to glory in your powre, 55- 

Heare now abasht our late dissembled mindes. 

Not now the first time as your 3 ) selues best knowe, 

Ye Muses sought our *) seruice to commaund, 

Oft 5 ) baue ye wandred from Pemassus hill, 

And shewed your 6 ) selues with sweet & tempting graee, 60 
But yet returnd your traine 7 ) encreasde with fewe. 

This resolution doth continue still. 

Vnto Astreas name we honour beare, 

Whose sound perfections we doe more admire, 

Then all the 8 ) vanted störe of Muses guifts. 65 - 

Let this be one (which last you put in *) vre. 

In well 10 ) deprauing that n ) deserueth praise) 

No eloquence, disguising reasons shape, 

Nor Poetrie, each vaine '*) aftections nurce, 

No various historie that doth leade the minde 70 

Abroad to 1S ) auncient tales from instant u ) vse, 

Nor these, nor other moe, too long to note, 

Can winne 18 ) Astreas 16 ) seruants to ”) reraoue 
Their ,8 ) seruice, once '*) deuote to better things. 

They with 20 ) attentiue mindes 2, )and serious wits. 75 

22 ) Reuolue records ot deepe 2S ) Iudiciall 24 ) Acts, 

They waigh with steaddy and indifferent hand 
Each word of lawe, each circumstance of right, 

They hold the grounds which time & 25 ) vse hath sooth'd 
2# ) (Though shallow sense 21 ) conceiue them as conceits) so- 
Presumptuous sense, whose ignorance dare 28 ) iudge 
Of things 29 ) remou d by reason from her reach. 


K. *) Good. 2 ) unacquaint. 3 ) selves. G. Period after knowe . 
4 ) Service. b ) have. fl ) selves. 7 ) increasde. 8 ) vaunted. 9 ) ure. 
10 ) depraving. n ) deserveth. 12 ) afFection’s. 18 ) auntient. 14 ) use. 
15 ) Astrea’s. 1Ä ) servants. 17 ) removc. 18 ) Service. 19 ) devote. 
20 ) attentive. 21 ) & 22 ) Revolve. 23 ) judiciall. 24 ) acts. 2B ) use. 
28 ) [No parenthesis-marks]. 27 ) conceive. 28 ) judge. 29 ) reniov’d. 
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One doubt in mootes by argumeut ^encreasc’d 
Cleares many doubts, experience doth 2 )obiect. 

The language she first chose, and still retaines, 8 

Exhibites naked truth in aptest termes. 

Our 3 ) Industrie maintaineth *) vnimpeach’t 
5 ) Prerogatiue of Prince, respeet *) to Peeres, 

The Commons libertie, and each mans right: 

Suppresseth 7 ) mutin force, and practicke fraude, 9 

Things that for wortb our studious care 8 )deserue. 

Yet ®) neuer did we banish nor 10 ) reiect 
Those Ornaments of knowledge nor of toungs: 

That slander n ) enuious ignorance did raise. 

With Muses still we entercourse allowe, f 

T’enrich our state with all there forreine fraight: 

But **) neuer homage nor acknowledgement 
Such as of 13 ) Subiects alleageance doth require. 

Now heere the cause of your late '*) Conquest wonne: 

We had I5 ) discouered your intent to be u 

(And sure ye. Ladies are not secrete all; 

Speach and not silence is the 18 ) Muses grace) 

We well 17 )perceiu’d (I say) your minde to be 
18 )T'imploy such prisoners, as 19 )themselues did yeeld 
To 2# )serue a Queene, for whom her purest gold 11 

Nature refind, that she might therein sette 
Both 21 )priuate and imperiall vertnes all. 

Thus ( 22 )Soueraigne Lady of our lawes and 23 )vs) 

Zeale may transforme 24 )vs into any shape. 

We, which with trembling hand the penne did guide 1 
25 )Neuer well pleasde, all for desire to please; 

For still your rare perfections did occurre 

K. *) encreas’d. 2 ) object. 3 ) industrie. 4 ) unimpeacht. 5 ) Prerog- 
ative. 6 ) of. 7 ) mutine. 8 ) deserve. 9 ) never. 10 ) reject. n ) en- 
vious. 12 ) never. 13 ) subjects. 14 ) conquest. 15 ) discovered. 

16 ) Muse’s. ‘ 17 ) perceiv’d. 18 ) T’employ. 19 ) themselves. 20 ) serve. 
21 ) private. 22 ) Soveraigne. 23 ) us. 24 ) us. 26 ) Never. 



Which are admir’d of Muses and of men. 

Oh with howe steddie hand and heart assur'd 
Should we take *)vp the *)warlicke *)Lance or OSword 
With *)minde *)resolu’d to spend our loyall blood 
Your least commaund with speede to exeeute. 

0 that before our time the fleetiug shippe, 

Ye'r wandred had in watery wildernes, 

That we might first that venture 7 )vndertake 
In stränge attempt 8 )tapproue our loyall hearts, 

Be it MSouldiers, 10 )Seamen, n )Poets, or what eis. 

In ,l )seruice onee ’Oinioynd, to ready mindes 
Our want of u )vse should our I8 )deuoyer encrease. 

Now since in steade of art we bring but zeale, 

In steade of prayse we humbly pardon craue. 

The matter which we purpose to present, 

Since streights of time our liberty controwles, 

In '*)tragike note the 17 )plagues of vice recounts. 

How sutes a Tragedie for such a time? 

Thus. For that since your sacred 18 )Maiestie 
In gratious hands the regall Scepter held 
All Tragedies are fled from State, to stadge. 

Nicholas Trotte. 


K. l ) up. 2 ) warlike. 3 ) lance. 4 ) sword. 5 ) mind. 8 ) resolv’d. 
7 ) undertake. 8 ) t’approve. 9 ) souldiers. 10 ) seamen. 41 ) poets. 
12 ) Service. 13 ) enjoynd. u ) use. 15 ) devoyer. 16 ) tragicke. l7 ) plague. 
u ) Majestie. • 

Grumbine, The Misfortunes of Arthur. 
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The miffortunes of Arthur (V- 

ther Pendragons Sonne) reduced into Tragieall notes by 
THOMAS HYGHES one of the focietie of Grayes-Inne. 
And here fet downe as it paft from 'Ivnder his handes 
*) and as it was prefented, excepting certaine wordes ®)and 
lines, where fome of the 4 )Actors either helped their 
memories by brief omiffion: or fitted their acting by fome 
alteration. With a note in the ende, of fuch fpeaches as 
were penned by others in lue of fome of thefe here- 

after following. 

The argument of the Tragedie. 

AT a banquet made by Vther Pendragon for the 
solemnising of his conquest against the Saxons, he feil 
inamoured with lgerna wife to Gorlois Duke of Cornwell. 
Who perceiuing the Kings passion, departed with his wife 
and prepared warres at Cornwell , where also in a strong 
holde beyond him hee placed her. Then the King leuied 
an armye to suppresse him, but waxing impatient of his 
desire to lgerna , transformed himselfe by Merlin his 
cunning, into the likenesse of Gorlois. 6 ) And after his 
acceptance with lgerna he returned to his siedge, where 
he slew Gorlois. lgerna was deliuered of Arthur and 
Anne twins of the same birth. Vther Pendragon 15 . yeres 


K. *) under. 2 ) &. 3 ) &. 4 ) actors. 5 ) Qq. comma after Gorlois~ 
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after pursuing the Saxons was by them poysoned. Arthur 
delighted in his sister Anne, who made him fatber of 
Mordred. Seuenteene yeres after Lucius Tiberius of Borne 
demanded a tribute dae by the eonquest of Caesar. Arthur 
gathered the powers of 13. Kiuges besides his owne, and 
leauing his Queene Gueneuora in the tuition of Mordred , 
to whome likewise he committed the kingdome in his 
absence, arriued at. Fraunce, where after 9. yeares warres, 
he sent the slaine bodie of Tiberius vnto Rome for the 
tribute. Düring this absence Mordred grew ambicious, 
for th’ effecting whereof he made loue to Gueneuora, 
who gaue eare vnto him. Then by th’assistance of Gilla 
a BrittishLord hee vsurped, and for mainteinance entertayned 
with large promises, the Saxons, Irish, Pictes, & Normands. 
Gueneuora hearing that Arthur was alreadie embarked 
for returne, through dispaire purposing diuersly, sometimes 
to kill her husband, sometimes to kill her seife, at last 
resolued to enter into religion. Arthur at his landing was 
resisted on the stronds of Dotier, where he put Mordred 
to flight. The last fielde was fought at Cornwell, where 
after the death of one hundred and tweentie thousand 
sauing on .either side 20, Mordred receiued his death, and 
Arthur his deadly wound. 

The Argument and manner of the 
first dnmbe shewe. 

SOunding the musicke, there rose three furies from 
vnder the stage apparelled accordingly with snakes and 
flames about their blacke haires and garments. The first 
with a Snake in the right hande and a cup of wine with 
a Snake athwart the cup in the leffc hand. The second 
with a firebrand in the right hande, and a Cupid in the 
left: The thirde with a whippe in the right hande and a 
Paegasus in the left. Whiles they went masking about the 

8 * 



stage, there came frorn another place three Nuns which 
walked by thern seines. Then after a full sight giuen to 
the beholders, they all parted, the furies to Mordreds house. 
the Nuns to the Cloister. Ry the first furie with the Snake 
and Cup was signified the Banquet of Vther Pendragon , 
and afterward his death which insued by poysoned cup. 
The second furie with her firebrande & Cnpid represented 
Vthers vnlawfull heate and loue conceyued at the banquet, 
which neuer ceased in his posteritie. By the third with 
her whip and Paegasus was prefigured the crueltie and am- 
hition which thence insued and continued to th’eftecting 
of this tragidie. By the Nuns was signified the remorse 
and dispaire of Gueneuora, that wanting other hope tooke 
a Nunrie for her refuge. After their departure, the fowre 
which represented the Chorus tooke their places. 

The arguni ent of the first Act. 

1 . In the first scene the spirit of Gorlois Duke of 
Cornwell, the man first & most wronged in this historie 
being dispoild both of Wife, Dukedome and life craueth 
reuenge for these iniuries, deuouncing the whole misfortune 
insuing. 

2 . In the second scene, Gueneuora hearing that Arthur 
was on Seas returning, desperately manaceth his death, 
frora which intent she is disswaded by Fronia , a Lady of 
her Court & priuie to her seeretes. 

3. In the third scene Gueneuora perplexedly mindeth 
her owne death, whence being diswaded by her sister she 
resolueth to enter into Religion. 

4. In the fourth scene Mordred goeth about to perswade 
Gueneuora to persist in her loue, but misseth thereof: And 
then is exhorted by Conan (a noble ma of Brytain ) to 
reconcile himselfe to bis Father at his comming, but 
refuseth so to doe and resolueth to keepe him from 
landing by battaile. 
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The names of the Speakers. 

Gorlois Duke of Cornwalls ghost. 
Gueneuora the Queene. 

Fronia a Lady of her trayne. 
Angharad sister to the Queene. 
Mordred the Vsurper. 

Conan a faithfull counseller. 
Nuntius of Arthurs landing. 

The Heralt from Arthur. 

Gawin King of Albanie. 

Gilla: a Brytishe Earle. 

Gillamor King of Ireland. 
Cheldrich Duke of Saxonie. 

The Lorde of the Pictes. 

Arthur King of Great Brytain. 
Cador Duke of Cornwall. 

Hoel King of little Brittaine. 

The Heralt from Mordred. 
Aschillus King of Denmarke. 

The King of Norwaye. 

A number of Souldiers. 

Nuntius of the last battell. 

Gildas a noble man of Brytain. 

CHORVS. 





THE FIRST A6T and first scene. 

Gorlois. 

GORL: SInce thus through channells blacke of Limbo lake, 
And deepe infernall floude of Stygian poole, 

The gastly Caron’s boate transported backe 
Thy ghost, from Pluto's pittes and glowming shades, 
To former light once lost by Destnies doome: 
Where proude Pendragon broylde with shamefull lust, 
Dispoylde thee erst of wife, of lande, and life: 
Now e(Gorlois) worke thy wish, cast here thy gaule, 
Glutte on reuenge: thy wrath abhorrs delayes. 

What thougli (besides Pendragons poysoned end) 
The vile reproch he wrought thee by thy phere 
Through deepe increase of crymes alike is plagude? 
And that the shame thou suftredst for his lusts, 
Reboundeth backe, and stifeleth in his stocke? 
Yet is not mischiefe’s measure all fulfilde, 

Nor wreake sufficient wrought: Thy murthered corse 
And Dukedome reft, for heauier vengeance cries. 

Come therefore bloomes of setled mischiefes roote, 
Come ech thing eise, what furie can inuent, 
Wreake all at once, infect the ayre with plagues, 
Till badd to w r orse, tili worse to worst be turnde. 
Let mischiefes know no meane, nor plagues an end. 
Let th’ofsprings sinne exceede the former stocke: 
Let none haue time to hate his former fault, 

But still with fresh supplie let punisht cryme 
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Increase, tili tyme it make a complet sinne. 

Goe to: some fact, which no age shall allowe, 

Nor yet conceale: some fact must needes be darde, 
That for l ) the horror great and outrage feil 
Thereof, may well beseeme Pendragons broode. 30 
And first, whiles Arthurs nauies homewards flott 
Triumphantly bedeckt with Romaine spoyles: 

Let Guenouer expresse what franticke moodes 
Distract a wife, when wronging wedlockes rights, 
Both fonde and feil, she loues and loathes at once. 35 
Let deepe dispaire pursue, tili loathing life 
Her hatefull heade in cowle and cloister lurke. 

Let traiterous Mordred keepe his sire from shoare. 

Let Bryttaine rest a pray for forreine powers, 

Let sworde and fire still fedde with mutuall strife 40 
Tourne all the Kings to ghoastes, let ciuill warres 
And discorde swell tili all the realme be torne. 

Euen in that soyle whereof my seife was Duke, 
Where first my spowse Igerna brake her vowe, 
Where this vngracious ofspring was 2 * ) begotte, 45 
In Cornwell, there, let Mordreds *) death declare, 

Let Arthurs fatall wounde bewray the wrong, 

The murther vile, the rape of wife and weale, 
Wherewith their sire iiicenst both Gods and man: 

Thus, thus Pendragons seede so sowne and reapte, so 
Thus cursed imps, ill bome, and worse consum’d, 
Shall render iust reuenge for parents crimes, 

And penance due t’asswadge my swelling wrath. 

The whiles 0 Cassiopcea 4 ) gembright signe, 


1 ) K. th y. In G. the letter e, printed on a bit of square paper, 
iß pasted on the y . Vid. Introduct. p. 101. 

2 ) & s ) In K. the lettera egotte, and the words, death declare, 

are frayed away at the lower right-hand corner of the page. 

4 ) gempright Qq. 
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Most sacred sight, and sweete Ccelestiall starre, 53 
This Clymat’s ioy, plac’d in imperiall throne 
With fragrant Oliue brauche portending peace: 

And whosoe’r besides ye heauenly pow’rs 
(Her stately trayne with influence 1 ) diuine. 

And milde aspect all prone to Bryttaines good) 60 
Foresee what present plagues doe threate this Isle: 

Preuent not this my wreake. For you their rest’s 
A happier age a thousand yeares to come: 

An age for peace, religion, wealth, and ease, 

When all the world shall wonder at your blisse: 6ö 
That, that is yours. Leaue this to Gorlois ghoast. 

And see where com’s one engine^ of my hate, 
With moods and manners fit for my reuenge. 

Exit. 


The second scene. 

Gueneuora. 2 ) Fronia. 

GVEN. AND dares he after nine yeares space returne, 

And see her face, whom he so long disdain de:’ 
Was I then chose and wedded for bis stale, 

To looke and gape for his retirelesse sayles, 

Puft backe, and flittering spread to euery winde? 5 
0 wrong content with no reuenge; seeke out 
Vndared plagues, teach Mordred how to rage. 
Attempt some bloodie, dreadfull, irkesome fact, 
And such as Mordred would were rather his. 

Why stayest? it must be done: let bridle goe, io 
Frame out some trap beyonde all vulgär guile, 
Beyonde Medea’s wiles: attempt some fact, 

That any wight vnwildie of herseife, 

That any spowse vnfaithfull to her phere, 


*) influence Qq. 2 ) Gueneuora] Qq. Gneneuora. 
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Durst euer attempt in most dispaire of weale. 15 
Spare no reuenge, b'it poyson, knyfe, or fire. 

FRON. Good Madame, temper these outragious moodes. 

And let not will vsurpe, where wit should rule. 
OVEN. The wrath, that breatheth bloode, dothloath tolurke. 

What reason mostwithholdes, rage wringes perforce. 20 
I am disdainde: so will I not be long: 

*) That very houre, that he shall first arriue, 

2 ) Shall be the last, that shall aforde him life. 

3 ) Though, neither seas, nor lands, norwarres abrode 

Sufficed for thy foyle: yet shalt thou finde 25 

Farre woorse at home: Thy deepe displeased spow.se. 
What e r thou hast subdude in all thy stay, 

This hand shall nowe subdue: then stay thy fill. 
What’s this:’ my mind recoyls, and yrkes these 

threats: 

Anger delayes, my griefe gynnes to asswage, 30 
My furie faintes, and saered wedlockes faith 
Presents it seife. Why shunst thou fearefull wrath? 
Add coales a freshe, preserue me to this venge. 

At lest exyle thy seife to realmes vnknowen, 

And steale his wealth to helpe thy banisht state, 35 
For flight is best. 0 base and hartlesse feare. 

Theft? exyle:’ flight? all these may Fortune sende 
Vnsought: but thee beseemes more high reuenge. 

Come spitefull fiends, come heapes of furies feil, 

Not one, by one, but all at once: my breast 40 

Raues not inough: it likes me to be filde 

With greater monsters yet. My hart doth throbbe: 

My liuer boyles : somewhat my minde portendes, 

*) 2 ) 8 ) In K. the words 

That very houre , 

Shall be the last, that 
Though, neither seas , nor — 
are torn off at the lower left-hand corner of the page. 
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FRON. 

OVEN. 


FRON. 


OVEN. 


FRON. 

OVEN. 

FRON. 

OVEN. 

FRON. 

OVEN. 

FRON. 


Vncertayne what: but whatsoeuer, it’s huge. 

So it exceede, be what it will: it’s well. 45 

Omit no plague, and none will The inough. 

Wrong cannot be reueng’d, but by excesse. 

0 spare this heate: you yeelde too much to rage, 
Y’are too vniust: is there no meane in wrong:’ 
Wrong claymes a meane, when first you offerwronge. »o 
The meane is vaine, w'hen wrong is in reuenge. 
Great harmes cannot be hidde, the griefe is small, 
That can receaue aduise, or rule it seife. 

Hatred concealde doth often happe to hurte, 

But once profest, it oftner failes reuenge. 53 

How better tho, wert to represse your yre? 

A Ladies best reuenge is to forgiue. 

What meane is in your hate? how much soe’r 
You can inuent, or dare: so much you hate. 

And would you knowe what meane there is in hate? 6( 
Call loue to minde, and see what meane is there. 

My loue, redoubled loue, and constant faith 
Engaged vnto Mordred workes so deepe: 

That both my hart and marrow quite be burnt, 

And synewes dried with force of woontlesse flames. 1 ) *>' 
Desire to ioy him still, torments my mynde: 
Feare of his want doth add a double griefe. 

Loe here the loue, that stirres this meanelesse hate. 
Eschew it farre: such loue impugnes the lawes. 
Vnlawfull loue doth like, when lawfull lothes. "< 
And is your loue of husbande quite extinct? 

The greater flame must needes delay the lesse: 
Besides, his sore reuenge I greatly feare. 

How can you then attempt a fresh offence:’ 

Who can appoint a stint to her offence:’ '■ 

But here the greatnesse of the fact should moue. 


*) Qq. Comma after flames . 
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GVEN. The greater it, the fitter for my griefe: 

FRON. To kill your spowse:’ GVEN. A stranger, and a foe. 
FRON. Your liedge and king? GVEN. He wants both 

Realme and Crowne. 

FRON. Nature affordes not to your sexe such strength. 80 
GVEN. Loue, anguish, wrath, will soone afforde inough. 
FRON. What rage is thisGVEN. Such as himselfe shall rue. 
FRON. Whom Gods doe presse inough, will you annoy? 
GVEN. Whom Gotls doe presse, they bende: whom man 

annoyes, 

He breakes. FRON. Your griefe is more then his 

desertes: 85 

. Ech fault requires an equall hate: be not seuere, 
Where crimes be light: as you haue feit, so greeue. 
GVEN. And seemes it light to want him nine yeare space:’ 
Then to be spoild of one I hold more deare:’ 

Thinke all to much, b’it ne’r so iust, that feedes 90 
Continuall griefe: the lasting woe is worst. 

FRON. Yet let your highnesse sbun tbese desperate moodes, 
Cast of this rage, and feil disposed minde. 

Put not shame quite to flight, haue some regard 
Both of your sex, and future fame of life. 95 

Vse no such cruell thoughts, as farre exceede 
A manly minde, much more a womans hart. 

GVEN. Well: shame is not so quite exilde, but that 
I can, and will respect your sage aduise. 

Your Counsell I accept, giue leaue a while, 100 
Till fiery wrath may slake, and rage relent. 

Exit FRON. 

The third scene. 

Gueneuora. Angharat. 

GVEN. THE loue, that for his rage will not be rylde, 

Must be restrainde: fame shall receiue no foile. 

Let Arthur liue, whereof to make him sure, 
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My seife will dye. and so preuent his harmes. 

AVhy stayest thou thus amazde 0 slouthfull 

wrath:’ 5 

Mischiefe is meant, dispatch it on thy seife. 

ANGH. Her breast not yet appeasde from former rage 

Hath ohaungde her wrath, whicli wanting meanes 

to worke 

An others woe, (for such is furies woont,) 

Seekes out his owne, and raues vpon it seife. 10 
Asswage (alas) that ouer feruent ire. 

Through to much anger, you offend too much: 
Thereby the rather you deserue to liue, 

For seeming worthy in your seife to dye. % 

GVEN. Death is decreed: what kinde of death, I doubt: 15 
Whether to dround, or stifill vp [t]his breath 1 ), 

Or 2 ) forcing bloud, to dye with dint of knife. 

All hope of prosperous hap is gone, my fame, 

My faith, my spouse: no good is left vnlost: 

My seife am left, ther’s left both seas and lands. 211 
And sword, and fire, and chaines, and choice of 

harmes. 

0 gnawing easelesse griefe. Who now can heale 
My maymed minde:’ it must be healde by death. 
ANGH. No mischiefe must be done, whiles I be by, 

Or if tbere must, there must be more then one. 2> 
If death it be you seeke, I seeke 3 ) it too: 

Alone you may not die, with me you may. 

GVEN. They, that will driue th’unwilling to their death, 

Or frustrate death in those, that faine would die, 
Offend alike. They spoile, that booteiesse spare. 30 
ANGH. But will my teares and mournings moue you nought? 


VQq. Period after breath . 

2 ) Or forcing] On sorcing Qq. 

3 ) Qq. Comnia after seeke. 
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GVEN. Then is it best to die, wben friends doe mourne. 
ANGH. Ech wHere is death: that, fates haue well ordainde, 
That ech man may bereaue himselfe of life, 

But none of death: death is so sure a doome: 35 

A thousand wayes doe guide vs to our graues. 

Who then can euer come too late to that, 

Whence, when h’is come, he neuer can returne? 

Or what auailes to hasten on our ends, 

And long for that, wich destenies haue sworne:' 40 
Looke backe in time, to late is to repent, 

When furious rage hath once cut of the choice. 
GVEN. Death is an end of paine, no paine it seife. 

Is t meete a plague, for such excessiue wrong, 

Should be so short:' l ) Should one stroke answere all:' 45 
And wouldst thou dye:’ Well: that contents the 

lawes, 

What then for Arthurs ire:’ What for thy fame, 
Which thou hast stainde:’ What for thy stocke 

thou shamst:’ 

Not death, nor life alone can giue a full 
Reuenge: ioyne both in one. Die: and yet liue. 50 
Where paine may not be oft, let it be long. 

Seeke out some lingring death, whereby, thy corse 
May neither touch the dead, nor ioy the quicke. 
Dye: but no common death: passe Natures boundes. 
ANGH. Set plaintes aside, despaire yeelds no reliefe. 55 

The more vou search a wounde, the more it stings. 
GVEN. When guiltie mindes torment them selues, they heale: 
Whiles woundes be cur’d, griefe is a salue for 

griefe. 

ANGH. Griefe is no iust esteemer of our deedes: 

What so hath yet beene done, proceedes from 

chaunce. oo 


*) Should] Qq. Soould. 
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G VEN. The rainde, and not the chaunce, doth make th’unchast. 
ANGH. Then is your fault from Fate , yoii rest excusde: 

None can be deemed faultie for her Fate. 

GVEN. No Fate , but manners fayle, when we offende. 

Impute mishaps to Fates, to manners faultes. 6 ; 
ANGH. Loue is an error, that may blinde the best. 

GVEN. A mightie error oft hath seemde a sinne. 

My death is vowed, and death must needes take place. 

But such a death, as Standes with iust remorse: 
Death, to the worlde, and to her slipperie ioyes: 7i 
A full deuorce from all this Courtly pompe, 

Where dayly pennance done for each offence, 

May render due reuenge for euery wrong. 

Which to accomplish: pray my deerest friends, 
That they forthwith attyrde in saddest guise, 7. 
Conduct me to the Cloister next hereby, 

There to professe, and to renounce the world. 
ANGH. Alas! What chaunge were that, from Kingly rooffes 
To Cloistered celles:’ To liue, and die at once? 

To want your stately tronpes, your friends and 

kinne:’ 8< 

To shun the shewes aud sights of stately Court; 3 ) 

To see in sort aliue, your Countries death:’ 

Yea, what so’er euen Death it seife withdrawes 
From any eis, that life with drawes from you. 

Yet since your highnes is so fully bent, 8 

I will obay, the whiles asswage your griefe. 

Exlt. 

The fourth scene. 

Mordred. Gueneuora. Conan. 

MORD. THE houre which earst I alwaies feared most, 

The certaine ruine of my desperate state, 

Is happened now: why turnst thou (minde)thy backe 


3 ) Qq. Period after Court. 
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Why at the first assault doest thou recoile:’ 

Trust to’t: the angrv- Heauens contriue some 

spight, 5 

And dreadfull doome, t’augment thy cursed hap. 
Oppose to ech reuenge thy guiltie heade, 

And shun no paine nor plague fit for thy fact. 

What shouldst thou feare, that seest not what 

to hope ? 

No danger’s left before, all’s at thy backe. io 

He safely Stands, that Stands beyond his harmes. 

Thine (death) is all, that East, or West can see, 

For thee we liue, our comming is not long, 

Spare vs, but whiles we may prepare our graues, 
Though thou wert slowe, we hasten of our selues. 15 
The houre that gaue, did also take our liues: 

No sooner men, then mortall were we borne. 

I see mine end drawes on, I feele my plagues. 
GVEN. No plague for one ill borne, to dye as ill. 

MORD. 0 Queene! my sweete associate in this plunge, 20 

And desperate plight, beholde, the time is come, 
That either iustifies our former faults, 

Or shortly sets vs free from euery feare. 

GVEN. My feare is past, and wedlock loue hath woonne. 

Retire we thither yet, whence first we ought 25 
Not to haue stird. Call backe chast faith againe. 

The way, that leads to good, is ne’r to late: 

Who so repents, is guiltlesse of his crimes. 

MORD. What meanes this course ? Is Arthurs wedlocke safe 

Or can he loue, that hath iust cause to hate:’ 30 
That nothing eise were to be feard: 

Is most apparant, that he hates at home, 

Wbat e’r he be, whose fansie strayes abroad? 

Thinke then, our loue is not vnknowen to him: 
Whereof what patience can be safely hopte? 35 

Nor loue, nor soueraignetie can beare a peere. 
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G YEN. Why dost thou still stirre vp my flames delayde: 

His strayes and errors must not moue my minde. 

A law for priuate men bindes not the King. 

What, that 1 ought not to condemne my liedge. 4 
Nor can, thus guiltie to myne owue offence:’ 
Where both haue done amisse, both will relent. 

He will forgiue, that needes must be forgiuen. 
MORD. A likely thing: your faults must make you friends: 

What sets you both at odds, must ioine you both: 4 
Thinke well he casts already for reuenge, 

And how to plague vs both. I know his law, 

A Iudge seuere to vs, milde to himselfe. 

W T hat then auailes you to returne to late, 

When you haue past to farreYou feede vaine hopes. 
OVEN. The further past, the more this fault is yours: 

Tt seru’d your turne, t’usurpe your fathers Crowne. 
His is the crime, whom crime Stands most in 

steede. 

MORD. They, that conspire in faults offend a like: 

Crime makes them equall, whom it iointly staines. : 

If for my sake you then pertooke my guilt, 

You cannot guiltlesse seeme, the crime was ioint. 
GVEN. Well should D s he seeme most guiltlesse vnto thee. 
Whate'r she be, that’s guiltie for thy sake. 

The remnant of that sober minde, which thou 
Hadst heretofore nere vanquisht, yet resists. 
Suppresse for shame that impious mouth so 

taught, 

And to much skild t’abuse the wedded bed. 

Looke backe to former Fates: Troy still had 

stoode, 

Had not her Prince made light of wedlocks lore. 

*) Qq. should should. In G. the second should is crossed out 
with ink. K. sliows no eorrection. 
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The vice, tliat threw downe Trat/, doth threat thy 

Throne: 

Take heede: tbere Mordt ed Stands, whencePamfell. 

Exit. 

CONA. Sinee that your highnes knowes for certaine truth 
What power your sire prepares to claime Ins right: 

It neerely now concernes you to resolue 70 

In humbliest sort to reconcile your seife 
Gainst his returne: MORD, will warre? 1 ) CONA. 

that lies in 2 ) chaunce. 

MORD. I haue as great a share in chauiice, as he. 

CONA. His waies be blinde, that maketh chaunce his 

guide. 

MORD. Whose refuge lies in 3 ) chaunce, what dares he not? 75 
CONA. Warres were a crime farre worse then all the rest. 
MORD. The safest passage is from bad to worse. 

CONA. That were to passe too farre, and put no meane. 
MORD. He is a foole, that puts a meane in crimes. 

CONA. But sword and fire would cause a common wound. so 
MORD. So sword and fire will often seare the soare. 

CONA. Extremest eures must uot be vsed first. 

MORD. In desperate times, the headloug way is best. 

CONA. Y’haue many foes. MORD. No more then fayth- 

full friends. 

CONA. Trust to’t, their faith will faint, where Fortune 

failes. 85 

Where many meu pretend a loue to one, 

Whose power raay doe what good, and harme 

he will: 

T’is hard to say, which be his faithfull friends. 

*) Qq. Period after warre. 

2 ) K. chaun. This very long line extends far across the margin 
of the page in the Qq. In K. the letters ce of the word chaunce 
were probably clipped off by the book-binder. 

*)G. Slip with Chance. K. chaunce; no slip. Yid. Introduc. p. 101. 
Grumbine, The Misfortunes of Arthur. 9 
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Dame Flatterie flitteth oft: she loues and kates 
With time, a present friend an absent foe. 

But yet yll hope the best: Euen then you feare 
The worst. Feares follow hopes, as fumes doe 

Harnes. 

Mischiefe is sometimes safe: but ne’r secure: 

The wrongfull Scepter’s held with trembling hand. 
MORD. Whose rule wants right, his safety's in his Sword. 

For Sword and Scepter comes to Kings at once. 
CONA. The Kingliest point is to affect but right. 

MORD. Weake is the Scepters hold, that seekes but right. 
The care whereof hath danger'd many Crownes. 

As much as water diftereth from the fire, l 

So much man’s profit iarres from what is iust. 

A free recourse to wroug doth oft secure 
The doubtfull seate, and plucks downe many a foe. 
The Sword must seldome cease: a Soueraignes 

hand 

Is scantly safe, but whiles it smites. Let bim l 
Vsurpe no Crowne, that likes a guiltles life: 
Aspiring power and Iustice sield agree. 

He alwaies feares, that shames to öfter wrong. 
CONA. What sonne would vse such wrong against his sire? 
MORD. Come sonne, come sire, I first preferre my seife, l 
And since a wrong must be, then it excels, 

When t’is to gaine a Crowne. I hate a peere, 

1 loath, I yrke, I doe detest a head. 

B’it Nature, be it Reason, be it Pride, 

I loue to rule: my minde nor with, nor by, 

Nor after any claimes, but chiefe and first. 

CONA. Yet thinke what fame and grieuous bruits would 

runne 

Of such dislovall and vniust attempts. 

MORD. Farne goe’s not with our Ghosts, the senselesse soule 
One* gone, neglects what vulgär bruite reports. 
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She is both light and vaine. CONAN. She noteth 

though. 

[MORD.] 1 ) She feareth States. CONAN. She 

carpeth ne’r the lesse. 

MORD. She's soone supprest. CONAN. As soone she 

springs againe, 

MORD. Toungs are vntamde: and Farne is Enuies Dogge, 

That absent barckes, and present fawnes as fast. 125 
It fearing dares, and yet hath neuer done, 

But dures: though Death redeeme vs from all foes 
Besides, yet Death redeemes vs not from Toungs. 

E r Arthur land, the Sea shall blush with blood. 
And all the Stronds with smoaking slaughters reeke. 130 
Now (Mars) protect me in my first attempt. 

If Mordred scape, this Realme shall want no warres. 

Exeunt. 

CHOR VS. 

1. See here the drifts of Gorlois Cornish Duke, 

And deepe desire to shake his Soueraignes Throne: 

How foule his fall, how bitter his rebuke, 

Whiles wife, and weale, and life, and all be gone:’ 

He now in Hell tormented wants that good: 5 

Lo, lo the end of trayterous bones and blood. 

1 Pendragon broylde with flames of filthy fires, 

By Merlins mists inioyde Igerna’s bed, 

Next spoiled Gorlois doubting 2 ) his desires, 

Then was himselfe through force of poyson sped. io 

Wbo sowes in sinne, in sinne shall reape his paine: 

The Doome is sworne: Death guerdon’s death againe. 

3. Whiles Arthur warres abroade and reapes renowne, 
Gueneuora preferres his sonnes desire. 

And trayterous Mordred still vsurpes the Crowne, 

*) Qq. have no name preceding this line. 

2 ) doubting] doubling Collier. 

9 * 
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Affording fuell to her quenchlesse fire. 

But Death’s too good, and life too sweete for thease, 
That wanting both, should tast of neithers ease. 
4. In Rome the gaping gulfe would not decrease, 

Till Curtius corse had closde her yawning iawes: 

In Theb’s the Rotte and Murreine would not cease, 
Till Latus broode had paide for breach of lawes: 

In Brytain warres and discord will not 8tent: 
Till Vther’s line and offspring quite be spent. 



The Argument of the second Act. 

1 . In the first Scene a Nuntio declareth the successe of 
*) Arthur[sj warres in France, and Mordred’s foile that 
resisted his 2 ) landing. 

2 . In the second Scene Mordred enraged at the ouerthrow, 
3 ) voweth a second battaile, notwithstanding Conan's 
*) disswasion t[o] the contrarie. 

3. In the third Scene Gawin (brother to Mordred by the 

5 ) mother) with an Heralt froin Arthur to imparle of 
peace, but aftfer] some de bäte thereof peace is reiected. 

4. In the fourth Scene the King of Ireland & other forrein 

6 ) Princ[es] assure Mordred of their assistan[c]e against 
Arthur. 

The Argument and manner of the second dumbe shewe. 

WHILES the Musicke sounded there came out of 
Mordred’s 7 ) hous[e a] man stately attyred representing 
a King, who walking once ®) about t[he] Stage. Then 
out of the house appointed for Arthur, there came 9 ) thrjee] 
Nymphes apparailed accordingly, tbe first holding a Cor- 
nucopia in her hand, 10 ) t[he] second a golden braunch of 
Oliue, the third a sheaffe of Corne. These “) orde[rly] one 
after another offered these presents to the King who 
scornefully 12 ) refused. After the which there came a man 

K. *) Arth. . . 2 ) 1 . . . ing. 3 ) v . . eth. 4 ) disswasio. . . the 

b ) . . ther. 6 ) Pri. ... 7 ) h.man. 8 ) abo.Stage. 

9 ) came . Nymphes. 10 ) hand, . . . second. u ) These o . . . 

one 12 ) refu . . . After. 

The text extending far out on-to the margin, the missing letters 
here again feil a victim to the merciless bob-tailing of the binder 
of the Kemble Quarto. 







bareheaded, with blacke long shagged haire downe to his 
shoulders, apparailed with an Irish lacket and shirt, hau- 
ing an Irish dagger by his side and a dart in his hand. 
Who first with a threatning countenance looking about, 
and then spying the King, did furiously chase and driue 
him into Mordreds house. The King represented Mordred. 
The three Nymphes with their profters the treatice of 
peace, for the which Arthur sent Gawin with an Herault 
vnto Mordred who reiected it: The Irish man signified 
Reuenge and Furie which Mordred conceiued after his foile 
on the Shoares, whereunto Mordred headlong yeeldeth 
himselfe. 

THE SEGOND act and first Scene. 

N untius. 

NUNT. LO here at length the stately type of Troy, 

And Brytain land the promist seate of Brüte, 

Deckt with so many spoyles of conquered Kings. 
Haile natiue soyle, these nine yeares space vnseene: 

To thee hatb long renowmed Rome at last 
Held vp her hands, bereaft of former pompe. 

But first inflamde with woonted valures heate, 
Amidst our sorest siedge and thickest broyles, 

She stoutly fought, and fiercely waged warres. 

Tiberius courage gaue, vpbraiding oft u 

The Romane force, their woonted lucke, and long 
Retained rule, by warres throughout the world. 
What shame it were, since such atchiued spoiles, 
And conquests gaind both farre and wide, to want 
Of courage then, when most it should be mou’d. r 
How Brytaines erst paide tribute for their peace, 
But now rebell, and dare them at their doores: 

For what was Fraunce but theirs? Herewith incenst 
They fiercely rau’d, and bent their force afresh. 

Which Arthur spying, cryed with thundring voyce, 2' 
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Fye, ( Brytaines ) fye: wbat hath bewitcht you thus:‘ 

So many Nations foilde, raust Romans foile 
What slouth is this:’ Haue you forgot to warre, 
Which ne’r knew houre of peaceTurne to yourfoes, 
Where you may bath in blood, and fight your fill. 25 
Let courage worke: what can he not thatdares:’ 
Thus he puissant guide in doubtfull warres, 

Ashamde to shun his foes, inflamde his friends. 

Then yeelding to his stately Stead the raignes, 

He furious driues the Romaine troupes about: 30 

He plies each place, least Fates mought alter ought, 
Pursuing hap, and vrging each successe. 

He yeeldes in nought, but instantly persists 
In all attempts, wherein what so withstands 
His wish, he ioyes to worke a way by wracke, 35 
And matching deatb to death, no passage seekes, 

But what destruction works, with blade or blood. 

He scornes the yeelded way, he fiercely raues 
To breake and bruse the rancks in thickest throngs, 

All headlong bent, and prone to present spoile. 40 

The foes inforc’t withstand: but much dismaide 
They senselesse fight, whiles millions lose their liues. 

At length Tiber ins, pierst with point of speare, 

Doth bleeding fall, engoard with deadly wound. 
Hereat the rest recoile, and headlong flie. 45 

Each man to saue himselfe. The battaile quailes 
And Brytaines winne vnto their most renowne. 

Then Arthur tooke Tioerius breathlesse Corse, 

And sent it to the Senators at Rome, • 

With Charge to say: This is the tribute due 50 

Which Arthur ought, as time hereafter serues, 

He it pay the like againe: the whiles he rests 
Your debtor thus. But 0! this 1 ) sweete successe 

*) Qq. this this. In G. the second this is crossed out with ink. 
ln K. it remains uncrossed. 
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Pursu'd with greater harmes, turn’d soone to sowre. 

For lo: when forreine soiles and seas were past 55 
With safe returne, and that the King should land: 
Who, but his onely sonne (0 outrage rare) 

With hugie hoast withstoode him at the shoare? 
There were preparde the forreine aides frorn farre, 
There were the borowed powers of diuers Kings, 60 
There were our parents, brethren, sonnes aud lcinne, 
Their wrath, their ire, there Mordred was thy rage. 
Where erst we sought abroade for foes to foile, 
Beholde, our Fates had sent vs foes vnsonght. 

When forreine Realmes supplanted want supplie: 65 
0 blessed Home, that hath such boonne in störe. 

But let this part of Arthurs prowesse lurke, 

Nor let it e r appeare by my report, 

What monstrous mischiefes raue in ciuill warres. 

0 rather let due teares, and waylings want: 7o 

Let all in silence sinke, what hence insu’d. 

What best deserueth mention here, is this: 

That Mordred vanquisht trusted to his flight, 

That Arthur ech where victor is returud. 

And lo: where Mordred comes with heauy head, 75 
He wields no slender waight that wields a Crowne. 

Exit. 


The second scene. 

Mordred. Conan. 

MORD. ANd hath he wönne:’ Be Stronds and shoares 

possest:’ 

Is Mordred foilde:’ the realine is yet vnwonne: 

And Mordred liues reseru'd fpr Arthurs death: 

Well: t’was my first conflict: I knew not yet 
W T hat warres requir d: but now my sworde is flesht, » 
And taught to goare and bath in hoatest bloode. 
Then thinke not Arthur that the Crowne is wonne: 



Thy first successe may rue our next assault. 

Euen at our next incounter (hap when ’t will) 

I vowe by Heauen, by Earth, by Hell, by all, 10 
That either thou, or I, or both shall 1 ) dye. 

CONA. Nought shoulde be rashly vowde against your sire. 
MORD. Whose breast is free from rage may soone b’aduisde. 
CONA. The best redresse for rage is to relent. 

MORD. Tis better for a King to kill his foes. 15 

CONA. So that the Subiects also iudge them foes. 

MORD. The Subiects must not iudge their Kings decrees. 
CONA. The Subiects force is great. MORD. 2 ) Greater 

the Kings. 

CONA. The more you may, the more you ought to feare. 
MORD. He is a foole, that feareth what he may. 20 

CONA. Not what you may, but what you ought is inst. 3 ) 
MORD. He that amongst so many, so vniust, 

Seekes to be iust, seekes perill to bim seife. 

CONA. A greater perill comes by breach of lawes. 

MORD. The Lawes doe licence as the Soueraigne lists. 25 
CONA. Lest ought he list, whom lawes doe licence most. 
MORD. Imperiall power abhorres to be restrainde. 

CONA. As much doe meaDer [g]roomes*) to be compeld. 
MORD. The Fates haue heau’de and raisde my force on high. 
CONA. The gentler shoulde you presse those, that are low. 30 
MORD. I would be feard: CONA. The cause why Subiects hate. 
MORD. A Kingom’s kept by feare. CONA. And lost by hate. 

He feares as man bimselfe, whom many feare. 

MORD. The tiraerous Subiect dares attempt no chaundge. 
CONA. What darfcs not desperate dread? [MORD.] 5 ) What 

torture threats. 35 

CONA. 0 spare, tweare saffer to be lou’de. MORD. As safe 
To be obaide. CONA. Whiles you command but well. 


') K. dye crossed out with ink and fall written to the right of it. 
2 ) Qq.ARTH. 3 )Qq. Comma after iust. 4 )Qq. roomes. 5 )Qq. CONA. 
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MORD. Where Rulers dare commaund but what is weil: 

Powre is but prayer, commaundment but request. 
CONA. If powre be ioynde with right, men must obay. 4( 
MORD. My will must goe for right. CONA. If they assent. 
MORD. Mysword shall force assent: CONA. x )No,Godsforbid. 
MORD. What:’ shall I stände whiles Arthur sheads my 

bloode:’ 

And must I yeelde my necke vnto the Axe? 

Whom Fates constrayne, let him forgoe his blisse: 4 
But he that needlesse yeldes vnto his bane, 

When he may shunne. doth well deserue to loose 
The good he cannot vse: who woulde sustaine 
A baser life, that may maintaine the best:’ 

We cannot part the Crowne: A regall Throne r>i 
Is not for tw’o: The Scepter fittes but one. 

But whether is the fitter of vs two, 

That must our swordes decerne: and shortly shall. 
CONA. How much were you to be renowmed more, 

If casting off these ruinous attempts, :>: 

You woulde take care howe to supplie the losse. 
Which former warres, and forraine broyles haue 

wrought, 2 ) 

Howe to deserue the peoples heartes with peace, 
With quiet rest, and deepe desired ease. 

Not to increase the rage that long hath raignde, t;< 
Nor to destroy the realme, you seeke to rule. 

Your Father rearde it vp, you plucke it downe. 
You loose your Countrey whiles you winne it thus: 

To make it yours, you striue to make it none. 
Where Kings impose too much, the 3 ) commous 

grudge: t>' 

Good will with drawes, assent becomes but slowe. 


M Qq. No comma after No. 2 ) Qq. Period after wrought. 
3 ) Slip in Gr: Realme enuies. No slip in K. Yid. Introd. p. 100. 
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MORD. Must I to gaine renowne, ineurre my plague: 

Or hoping prayse sustaine an exiles life? 

Must I for Countries ease disease my seife, 

Or for their loue dispise my owne estate:’*) 70 

No. Tis my happe that Brytain serues my tourne, 
Tliat feare of me doth make the Subiects crouch, 
That what they grudge, they do constrayned yeeld. 

If their assents be slowe, my wrath is swift, 

Whom fauour failes to bende, let furie breake. 75 
If they be yet to learne, let terrour teach, 

What Kings may doe, what Subiects ought to beare. 

Then is a Kingdome at a wished staye, 

When whatsoeuer the Souereigne wills, or nilles, 
Men be compelde as well to praise, as beare,' 80 
And Subiects willes inforc’d against their willes. 
CONA. But who so seekes true praise, and iust renowme, 
Would rather seeke their praysing heartes, then 

tongues. 

MORD. True praise may happen to the basest groome, 

A forced prayse to none, but to a Prince. 85 

I wish that most, that Subiects most repine. 

CONA. But yet where warres doe threaten your estate, 
There needeth friendes to fortifie your Crowne. 
MORD. Ech Crowne is made of that attractiue moulde, 

That of it seife it drawes a full defence. 90 

CONA. That is a iust, and no vsurped 2 ) Crowne. 

And better were an exiles life, then thus 

*) Slip in G: 

The first Art in a Kingdome is, to scorne 
The Enuie of the Realme. He cannot rule, 

That feares to be enuide. What can diuorce 
Enuie from Soueraigntie:’ Must my deserts:’ 

The slip is pasted on-to the leaf at one end so as to cover 11. 

67—70. The slip can be easily lifted to disclose the under-reading. 

Yid. Introduc. p. 100. There is no slip in K. 

2 ) Qq. vsupred. 
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Disloyally to wronge your Sire and Liedge. 

Thinke not that impious crimes can prosper long, 

A time they scape, in time they be repaide. » 
MORD. The hugest crimes bring best successe to some. 
CONA. Those some be rare. MORD. Why may not I be 

rare ? 

CONA. lt was their hap. MORD. It is my hope. CONA. 

But hope 

May misse, where hap doth hurle. MORD. So hap 

may hit, 

Where hope doth aime. CONAN. But hap is last, 

and rules ic 

The stearne. MORD. So hope is first, and hoists 

the saile. 

CONA. Yet feare: the first and last doe sielde agree. 
MORD. Nay dare: the first and last haue many meanes. 

But cease at length: your speach molests me much: 
My minde is fixt. Giue Mordred leaue to doe, 10 
What Conan neither can allow, nor like. 

CONA. But loe an Herault sent from Arthurs hoast: 

Gods graunt his message may portend our good. 

The third scene. 

Herault. Ga will. Mord red. 

HERA. YOVR Sire (0 Prince) considering what distresse 
The Realme sustaines by both your mutuall warres, 
Hath sent your brother Gawin Albane King 
To treate of truce, and to imparle of peace. 

MORD. Speake brother: what commaundment sends my 

Sire 

What message doe you bring:’ My life, or death:’ 
GAWI. A message farre vnmeete, most needefull tho. 

The Sire commaunds not, where the Sonne rebels: 
His loue descends too deepe to wish your death. 
MORD. And mine ascends to high to wish his life. l 
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GAWI. Yet thus he offreth: though your faults he great, 
And most disloyall to his deepe abuse: 

Yet yeelde your seife: he il be as prone to grate, 

As you to ruth: An Uncle, Sire, and Liedge. 

And fitter were your due Submission done, ir> 

Then wrongfull warresto reaue his right and Realme. 
MORD. 1t is my fault, that he doth want his right: 

It is his owne, to vexe the Realme with warres. 
GAWI. It is his right, that he attempts to seeke: 

It is your wrong, that driueth him thereto. 20 

MORD. T’is his insatiate minde, that is not so content, 
Which hath so many Kingdomes more besides. 

GAWI. The more you ought to tremble at his powre. 

MORD. The greater is my conquest, if I winne. 

GAWI. The more your foile, if you should hap to loose. 25 
For Arthurs fame, and vallure’s such, as you 
Should rather imitate, or at the least 
Enuie, if hope of better fansies failde. 

For whereas Enuie raignes, though it repines, 

Yet doth it feare a greater then it seife. 30 

MORD. He that enuies the valure of his foe, 

Detects a want of valure in himselfe. 

He fondly fights, that fights with such a foe, 

Where t’were a shame to loose, no praise to winne: 

But with a famous foe, succeede what will, 35 

To winne is great renowne, to loose lesse foile. 

His conquests, were they more, dismaie me not: 

The oftner they haue beene, the more they threat. 

No danger can be thought both safe, and oft: 

And who hath oftner waged warres then he:’ 40 
Escapes*secure him not: he owes the price: 

Whom chaunce hath offen mist, chaunce hits at 

length 

Or, if that Chaunce haue furthered his successe. 

So may she mine: for Chaunce hath made me king. 
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GAW1. As Chaunce hath made you King, so Chaunce may 

ehange. 4 

Prouide for peace: that s it the highest piers, 

No state except, euen Conquerours ought to seeke. 

Remember Arthurs strength, his conquestes late, 
His fierie mynde, his high aspiring heart. 

Marke then the oddes: he expert, you vntried: 5 
He ripe, you greene: yeelde you, whiles yet you 

may, 

He will not yeelde: he winnes his peace with warres. 
MORD. If Chaunce may chaunge, his Chaunce was last to 

winne. 

The likelier now to loose: his hautie heart 
And minde I know: I feele mine owne no lesse. j 
As for his strength, and skill, I leaue to happe: 
Where many meete, it lies not all in one. 

What though he vanquisht haue the Romaine 

troupes:’ 

That bootes him not: himselfe is vanquisht here. 
Then waigh your wordes againe: if Conquerours 

ought 6 

To seeke for peace: The Conquered must perforce. 
[GAWl.] But he’ill not yeelde, he ? il purchase peace with 

warres. 

[MORD.] Well: yeelde that will: I neither will, nor can: 
Come peace, come warres, chuse him: my danger’s 

his, 

His saffetie mine, our States doe stände alike. « 
If peace be good, as good for him, as me: 

If warres be good, as good for me, as him. 

GAWI. What Cursed w r arres (alas) were those, wherein 
Both sonne and sire shoulde so oppose themselues:' 
Him, whorn you nowe, vnhappie man, 1 ) pursue, 


*) Qq. No commas after nowe and man . 
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MORD. 


GAWI. 

MORD. 

GAWI. 


MORD. 


GAWI. 

MORD. 

GAWI. 

MORD. 

GAWI. 


If you should winne, your seife would first bewayle. 
Giue hicn his Crowne, to keepe it perill breeds. 

The Crowne Ile keepe my seife: insue what will: 
Death must be once: how soone, I lest respect. 

He best prouides that can beware in time, 7S 

Not why, nor when: but whence, and where he fals. 

What foole, to liue a yeare or twaine in rest, 
Would loose the state, and honour of a Crowne:’ 
Consider then your Fathers griefe, and want: 

Whom you bereaue of Kingdome, Realme and Crowne. 80 
Trust me: a huge and mightie kingdome tis, 

To beare the want of Kiugdome, Realme, and Crowne. 

A common want, which woorkes ecb worldlings woe, 
That many haue too much, but none inough. . 

It were his praise, could he be so content, 85 

Which makes you guiltie of the greater wrong. 

Wherefore thinke on the doubtfull state of warres, 
Where Mars hath sway, he keepesno certaynecourse. 
Sometimes he* lettes the weaker to preuaile, 

Some times the stronger stoupes; hope, feare, and rage 90 
With eylesse lott rules all, vncertayne good, 

Most certaine harmes, be his assured happes. 

No lucke can last, nowe here, now their it lights: 

No state alike, Chaunce blindly snatcheth all, 

And Fortune maketh guiltie whom she listes. 95 
Since therefore feare, and hope, and happe in 

warres 

Be all obscure, tili their successe be seene: 

Your speach doth rather driue me on to trie, 

And trust them all, mine onely refuge now. 

And feare you not so stränge and vncouth warres:’ 10 a 
No, were they warres that grew from out theground. 

Nor yet your sire so huge, yourselfe so small:’ 

The smallest axe may feil the hugest oake. 

Nor that in felling him, your seife may fall:’ 
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MORD. 

GAWI. 

MORD. 

GAWI. 

MORD. 


GAWI. 


MORD. 


He falleth well, that falling felis his foe. 10 

Nor common Chance whereto each man is thrall: 
Small manhood were to turne my backe to Chance. 
Nor that, if Chance afflict, kings brooke it not:' 

I beare no breast so vnpreparde for harmes. 

Euen that I holde the kingliest point of all, m 
To brooke afflictions well: And by how much 
The more his state and tottering Empire sagges, 

To fixe so much the faster foote on ground. 

No feare but doth foreiudge, and many fall 
lnto their Fate, whiles they doe feare their Fate. 11 
Where courage quailes, the feare exceeds the härme, 
Yea worse thau warre itselfe, is feare of warre. 
Warre seemeth sweete to such as haue not tried: 
But wisedome wils we should t'orecast the worst. 
The eud allowes the act: that plot is wise, 12 
That knowes his meanes, and least relies on Chance. 
Eschue the course where errour lurkes, their growes 
But griefe where paine is spent, no hope to speed. 

Striue not aboue your strength: for where your force 
Is ouermatchte with your attempts, it faints, 12 
And fruitlesse leaues, what bootlesse it began. 

All things are rulde in constant course: No Fate 
But is foreset, The first daie leades the last. 

No wisedome then: but difference in conceit, 

W r hich workes in many men, as many mindes. K 
You loue the meane, and follow vertues race: 

I like the top, and aime at greater blisse. 

You rest content, my minde aspires to more: 

In briefe, you feare, I hope; you doubt, I dare. 

Since then the sagest counsailes are but strifes, li 
Where equall wits may wreast each side alike, 

Let counsaile go: my purpose must proceede: 

Each likes his course, mine owne doth like me best. 
Wherefore e’r Arthur breath, or gather strength. 
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Assault we him: least he assault vs first. 140 

He either must destroie, or be destroide. 

The mischiefe’s in the midst: catch he that cau. 

But will no reason rule that desperate minde:’ 

A fickle minde that euerie reason rules. 

I rest resolu’d: and to my Sire say thus: 145 

If here he stay but three daies to an end. 

And not forthwith discharge his band and hoast, 

Tis Mordreds oath: assure himselfe to die. 

But if he finde his courage so to serue, 

As for to stand to his defence with force: 150 

In Cornewaile if he dare, I’le trye it out. 

0 stränge contempt: like as the craggy rocke 1 ) 
Resists the streames, and flings the waltering waues 
A loofe, so he reiects and scornes my words. 

Exit. 

The fourth scene. 

Gilla. Gillamor. Cheldrichus. 

Dux Pictorum. Conan. 

MORD. LO, where (as they decreed) my faithfull friends 
Haue kept their time: be all your powers repaird? 

GILLA. They be: and all with ardent mindes to Mars, 

They cry for warres, and longing for th’allarme 
Euen now they wish t’incounter with their foes. 5 

MORD. What could be wisht for more:’ Puissant King, 

For your great helpe and valiant Irish force, 

If I obtaine the conquest in these warres, 

Whereas my father claimes a tribute due 

Out of your Realme, I here renounce it quite. io 

And if assistance neede in doubtfull times, 

I will not faile to aide you with the like. 


GAWI. 

MORD. 


GAWI. 


2 ) Qq. Comma after rocke . 

Grumbine, The Misfortunes of Arthur. 


10 
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*)GILL. It doth suffice me to discharge my Realme, 

Or at the least to wreke me on my foes. 

I rather like to liue your friend and piere, 15 
Then rest in Arthurs homage and disgrace. 

MORD. Right noble Duke, through whom the Saxons vowe 
Their liues with mine, for my defence in warres: 

If we preuaile and may subdue our foes: 

I will in liew of your so high deserts, 20 

Geue you and yours all Brytish lands that lie 
Betweene the floud of Humber, and the Scottes, 
Besides as mueh in Kent as Horsus and 
Hengistus had, when Vortigern was King. 

CHEL. Your gracious proffers I accept with thankes, 2 : 
Not for the gaine, but that the good desire 
I haue henceforth to be your subiect here, 

May thereby take effect: which I esteeme 
More then the rule I beare in Saxon soile. 

MORD. (Renowmed Lord) for your right hardy Picts , 31 

And chosen warriers to maintaine my cause, 

If our attempts receiue a good successe, 

The Albane Crowne I giue to you and yoürs. 

PICT. Your highnes bountie in so high degree, 

Were cause inough to moue me to my best. 3 
But sure your seife, without regard of meede, 
Should finde both rae and mine at your commaund. 
MORD. Lord Gilla, if my hope may take successe, 

And that I be thereby vndoubted King, 

The Cornish Dukedome I allot to you. 4 

GILLA. My Liedge to further your desir’d attempts, 

♦ I ioyfully shall spend my dearest blood. 

The rather, that 1 found the King your Sire 
So heauy Lord to me, and all my stocke. 


\) GILL.] GYLL. Qq. 
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MORD. Since then our rest is on’t, and we agreed 45 

To warre it out: what resteth now but blowes? 

Driue Destnies on with swords, Mars frames the 

meanes! 1 ) 

Henceforth what Mordred may, now lies in you. 

Ere long, 2 ) if Mars insue with good successe, 

Looke whatsoe’r it be, that Arthur claimes, 50 

By right, or 3 ) wrong, or conquests gaind with 

blood, 

ln Brytaine, or abroade is mine to giue. 

To shewe I would haue said: I cannot giue, 

What euery hand must giue vnto it seife. 

Whereof who lists to purchase any share, 55 

Now let him seeke and winne it with his Sword: 

The Fates haue laide it open in the field. 

What Starres (0 Heauens) or Poles, or Powers 

diuine 

Doe graunt so’ great rewards for those that winne:’ 
Since then our common good, and ech mans care 60 
Requires our ioint assistance in these toyles: 

Shall we not hazard our extreamest hap, 

And rather spend our Fates, then spare our foes:’ 

The cause, I care for most, is ehiefely yours: 
This hand and hart shall make mine owne secure. 65 
That man shall see me foiled by my seife, 

What e r he be, that sees my foe vnfoilde. 

Feare not the feild because of Mordreds faults, 

Nor shrinke one iotte the more for Arthurs right. 

Full safely Fortune guideth many a guilt, 70 

And Fates haue none but wretches whom they 

wrenche. 


\) Qq. Comma after meanes. 

2 ) Qq. No comma after long. 

3 ) G. or on a tiny square slip. Slip unmoveable. K: a wrong; 
no slip. Yid. Intr. p. 101. 
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Wherefore make speede to ckeare your Soul- 

diers harts, 

Tliat to their fires you yet may adde more flames. 
The side that seekes to winne iu ciuill warres, 
Must not content it seife with woonted heate. 1 
Exeunt omnes preter Mordred & Conan. 

CONA. WOuld God your highnes had beene more aduisde, 
Ere too much will had drawen your wits too farre: 
Then had no warres indangerd you, nor yours, 

Nor Mordreds cause required forreine care. 

MORD. A troubled head: my minde reuolts to feare, 8 
And beares my body backe: I inwards feele my fall. 
My thoughts misgeue me much: downe terror: 1 
Perceiue mine ende: and desperate though I must 
Despise Dispaire, and somewhat hopelesse hope, 1 ) 
The more I doubt, the more I dare: by feare 8 
I finde the fact is fittest for my fame. 

What though I be a ruine to the Eealme, 

And fall my seife therewith:’ No better end. 
jHis last mishaps doe make a man secure. 

Such was King Priams ende, who, when he dyed, 9 
Closde and wrapt vp his Kingdome in his death. 

A solemne pompe, and fit for Mordreds minde, 

To be a graue and tombe to all his Realine. 

Exeunt. 


CHORVS. 


1. Ye Princely Peeres extold to seates of State, 

Seeke not the faire, that soone will turne to fowle: 

Oft is the fall of high and houering Fate, 

And rare the roome, which time doth not controwle. 
The safest seate is not on highest hill, 

Wh ere windes, and stormes, and thunders thumpe 

their ill. 


*) Qq. Period after hope. 
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Faire safer were to follow sound aduise 1 ) 

Then for such pride to pay so deare a price. 

2. The mounting miude that climes the hauty cliftes, 

And soaring seekes the tip of lofty type, 10 

Intoxicats the braine with guiddy drifts, 

Then rowles, and reeles, and falles at length plumripe. 
Loe: heauing hie is of so small forecast, 

To totter first, and tumble downe at last. 

Yet Pcegnsus still reares himselfe on hie, 15 

And coltishly doth kicke the cloudes in Skie. 

3. Who sawe the griefe engrauen in a Crowne, 

Or knew the bad and bane whereto it's bound: 

Would neuer sticke to throwe and fling it downe, 

Nor once vouchsafe to heaue it from the ground. 20 
Such is the sweete of this ambitious powre, 

No sooner had, then turnde eftsoones to sowre: 
Atchieu’d with enuie, exercisde with hate, 

Garded with feare, supported with debate. 

4. 0 restlesse race of high aspyring head, 25 

0 worthlesse rule both pittyed and inuied: 

How many Millions to their losse you lead: 

With loue and Iure of Kingdomes blisse vntryed:’ 

So things vntasted cause a quenchlesse thirst, 

Which, were they knowne, would be refused first, 30 
Yea, oft we see. yet seeing cannot shonne 
The fact, we finde as fondlv dar’d, as donne. 


*) Qq. Comma after aduise. 



The argument of the third Act. 

1. In the first Scene Cador and Howell incite and exhort 
Arthur vnto warre: Who mooued with Fatherly affection 
towards his sonne, notwithstanding their perswasions 
resolueth vpon peace. 

2. In the second Scene, an Herault is sent from Mordred 
to commaund Arthur to discharge his armies vnder paine 
of death, or otherwise if he dare. to trie it by Battaile. 

3. In the third Scene Arthur calleth his Assistants and 
Souldiers together, whom he exhorteth to pursue their 
foes. 

4. In the fourth Scene Arthur between griefe and despaire 
resolueth to warre. 

The Argument and manner of the third dnmbe shewe. 

Dvring the Musicke after the second Act, there 1 ) 
came vppon the stage two gentlemen attyred in peaceable 
manner, which brought with them a Table, Carpet, and 
Cloth: aod then hauing couered the Table they furnisht it 
with incense on the one ende, and banqueting dishes on 
the other ende: Next there came two gentlemen apparelled 
like Souldiers with two naked Swordes in their handes, 
the which they laide a crosse vpon the Table. Then there 
came two sumptuously attyred and warrelike, who, spying 
this preparation smelled the incense and tasted the banquet. 
Düring the which there came a Messenger and deliuered 
certaine letters to those two that fedde on the daineties: 
who, after they had well viewed and perused the letters, 


*) Qq. Period after Act and Capital T in there. 
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furiously flung the banquet vnder feete: and violently 
snatching the Swordes vnto them, they hastily went their 
way. By the first two that brought in the banquet was 
meant the seruaunts of Peace, by the second two were 
meant the seruaunts of Warre: By the two last were 
meant Arthur and Cador A) By the Messenger and his 
Letters was meant the defiance from Mordred. 

THE THIRD AOT and 2) Fyrste scene. 

Arthur. Cador. Howell. 

ARTH. IS this the welcome that my Realme prepares:’ 

Be these the thankes I winne for all mv warres? 

%r 

Thus to forbid me land:’ to slaie my friends:’ 

To make their bloud distaine my Countrie shoares:’ 

My sonne (belike) least that our force should faint 5 
For want of warres, preparde vs warres himselfe. 

He thought (perhaps) it mought empaire our fame, 

If none rebeld, whose foile might praise our power. 

Is this the fruit of Mordreds forward youth, 

And tender age discreet beyond his yeres? io 

0 false and guilfull life, 0 craftie world: 

How cunningly conuaiest thou fraude vnseene:’ 
Thambicious seemeth meeke, the wanton chast, 
Disguised vice for vertue vants it seife. 

Thus (Arthur) thus hath Fortune plaid her part, 15 
Blinde for thy weale, cleare sighted for thy woe. 

Thy kingdome’s gone, thy phere affordes no faith, 

Thy sonne rebels, of all thy wonted pompe 
No iot is left, and Fortune hides her face. 

No place is left for prosperous plight, mishaps 20 
Haue roome and waies to runne and walke at will. 

Lo (Cador) both our States, your daughter’s trust, 

My sonn’s respect, our hopes reposde in both. 

*) Qq. Comma after “Cador”. 

2 ) G.Slipwithifyrstfe. K. fecond, with no slip. Yid. Intr. p. 100. 
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l’ADO. The time (puissant Prince) permits not now 

To moane our wrongs, or search each seuerall sore. 23 
Since Arthur thus hath ransackt all abroade, 

What mernaile ist, if Mordred raue at home:’ 

When farre and neere your warres had worne the 

world, 

What warres were left for him, but ciuill warres? 1 ) 

All which requires reuenge with sword and fire, 30 
And to pursue your foes with 2 ) present force. 

In iust attempts Mars giues a rightfull doome. 
ARTH. Nay rather (Cador) let them runne their race, 

And leaue the Heauens reuengers of my wrong. 
Since Brytaines prosperous state is thus debasde 35 
In seruile sort to Mordreds cursed pride, 

Let me be thrall, and leade a priuate life: 

None can refuse the yoake his Countrie beares. 

But as for warres, in sooth my flesh abhorres, 

To bid the battayle to my proper bloud. 40 

Great is the loue, which nature doth inforce 
From kin to kin, but most from sire to sonne. 
HOWE. The noble necke disdaines the seruile yoke, 

Where rule hath pleasde, subiection seemeth stränge. 

A King ought alwaies to preferre his Realme, 43 
Before the loue he beares to kin or sonne. 

Your Realme destroide is neere restord againe, 
But time may send you kine and sonnes inough. 
ARTH. How hard it is to rule th’aspiring minde, 

And what a kingly point it seemes to those, 50 
Whose Lordlie hands. the stately Scepter swaies, 

Still to pursue the drift they first decreed: 

My wonted minde and kingdome lets me know. 

Thinke not, but if you driue this hazard on, 

He desperate will resolue to winne or die: 55 


*) Qq. Comma after warres. 2 ) present] presence Qq. 
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Whereof who knowes which were the greater guilt, 

The sire to slaie the sonne, or sonne the sire. 

CA DO. If bloudie Mars doe so extreamly swaie, 

That either sonne or sire must needs be slaine, 

Geue Lawe the choice: let him die that deserues. so 
Each impotent affection notes a want. 

No worse a vice then lenitie in Kings, 

Remisse indulgence soone vndoes a Realme. 

He teacheth how to sinne, that winkes at sinnes, 
And bids offend, that suffereth an offence. 65 

The onely hope of leaue increaseth crimes, 

And he that pardoneth one, emboldneth all 
To breake the Lawes. Each patience fostereth 

wrongs. 

But vice seuerely punisht faints at foote, 

And creepes no further off, then where it. falls. 70 
One sower example will preuent more vice, 

Than all the best perswasions in the world. 

Rough rigour lookes out right, and still preuailes: 
Smooth mildnesse lookes too manv waies to thriue. 
Wherefore since Mordreds crimes haue wrongd the 

Lawes 75 

In so extreame a sort, as is too stränge: 

Let right and iustice rule with rigours aide, 

And worke his wracke at lengt.h, although too late: 
That damning Lawes, so damned by the Lawes, 

Hee may receiue his deepe deserued doome. 80 

So let it fare with all, that dare the like: 

Let sword, let fire, let torments be their end. 
Seueritie vpholds both Realme and rule. 

ARTH. Ah too seuere, farre from a Fathers minde. 

Compassion is as fit for Kings as wrath. 85 

Lawes must not lowre. Rule oft admitteth ruthe. 

So hate, as if there were yet cause to loue: 

Take not their liues as foes, wbich may be friends. 
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To spoile my sonne were to dispoile my seife: 

Oft, whiles we seeke our foes, we seeke our foiles. 9 
Let’s rather seeke how to allure bis minde 
Witk good deserts: deserts may winne the worst. 
HOWE. Where Cato first had saued a theefe from death. 
And after was himselfe condemnd to die: 

W r hen eise not one would execute the doome, 9 
Who but the theefe did vndertake the taske? 

If too much bountie worke so bad effects 
In thanklesse friends, what for a ruthlesse foe? 

Let Lawes haue still their course, the ill disposde 
Grudge at their liues, to whom they owe too much. 10 
ARTH. But yet where men with reconciled mindes 
Renue their loue with recontinued grace, 
Attonement frames them friends of former foes. 
And makes the moodes of swelling wrath to swage. 
No faster friendship, than that growes from griefe, io 
When melting mindes with mutuall ruth relent. 
How close the seuered skinne vnites againe, 

When salues haue smoothlie heald the former hurts: 
CADO. I neuer yet sawe hurt so smoothly heald, 

But that the skarre bewraid the former wound: 11 
Yea, where the salue did soonest close the skinne. 
The sore was oftner couered vp than cur’de: 1 ) 
Which festering deepe and filde within, at last 
With sodaine breach grew greater than at first. 
What then for mindes, whieh haue reuenging 

moodes, 11 

And ne’r forget the crosse they forced beare:’ 
Whereto if reconcilement come, it makes 
The t’one secure, whiles t’other workes his will. 

Attonement sield defeates, but oft deferres 
Reuenge: beware a reconciled foe. 12 


*) Qq. Period after cur’de and a comraa after first (1. 114). 
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AR'IH. Well, what auailes to linger in this life, 

Which Fortune but reserues for greater griefe:’ 

This breath drawes on but matter of mishap: 

Death onely frees the guiltlesse from anoies. 

Who so hath feit the force of greedie Fates, 125 
And dur’de the last decree of grislie death, 

Shall neuer yeeld his captiue armes to chaines, 

Nor drawne in triumph decke the victors pompe. 
HOWE. What raeane these wordes:’ Is Arthur forc’de to 

feare, 

Is this the fruit of your continuall warres, 130 

Euen from the first remembrance of your youth? 
ARTH. My youth (1 graunt) and prime of budding yeares 
Puft vp with pride and fond desire of praise, 
Foreweening nought, what perils might ensue, 
Aduentured all, and raught to will the raignes. 135 
But now this age requires a sager course, 

And will aduisde by harmes to wisedome yeelds. 
Those swelling spirits the seife same cause which first 
Set them on gog, euen Fortunes 1 ) fauours quaild. 

And now mine oftnest skapes doe skare me most, HO 
I feare the trappe, whereat I oft haue tript: 
Experience tels me plaine that Chance is fraile, 
And oft, the better past, the worse to come. 

CADO. Resist these doubts: tis ill to yeeld to harmes. 

T is safest then to dare when most you feare. H5 
ARTH. As safe sometimes to feare, when most we dare. 

A causelesse courage giues repentance place. 

HOWE. If Fortune fawne. ARTH. Each waie on me she 

frowns. 

For winne I, loose I, both procure my griefe. 

CADO. Put case you winne, what griefe ? ARTH. Admit 

I doe, 150 


*) Fortunes] Fortunen Qq. 
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What ioy? CADOR. Then may vou rule. ARTH. 

When I may die. *) 

CADO. To rule is much. ARTH. Small if we couet naught. 
CADO. Who couets not a Crowne. ARTH. He that 

discernes 

The swoord aloft. CADOR. That hangeth fast. 

ARTH. But by 

A haire. CADOR. Right holdes it vp. ARTH. 

Wrong puls it downe. 2 ) 15» 
CADO. The Commons lielpe the King. ARTH. They some- 

times hurt. 

CADO. At least the Peeres. ARTH. Sield, if allegeance 

want. 

CADO. Yet Soueraigntie. ARTH. Not, if subieetion 3 ) faile. 
CADO. Doubt 4 ) not, the Realme is yours. ARTH. T’was 

mine tili now. 

CADO. And shall be still. ARTH. If Mordred list. CADOR. 

T ’were well 5 ) 160 

Your crowne were wonne. ARTH. Perhaps tis 

better 6 ) lost. 

HOWE. The name of rule should moue a princely minde. 
ARTH. Trust me, bad things haue often glorious names. 
HOWE. The greatest good that Fortune can affoord. 

ARTH. A dangerous good that wisedome would eschue. 165 
HOW T E. Yet waigh the hearesaie of the olde renowme, 

And Farne the Wonderer of the former age: 

Which still extolls the facts of worthyest wights, 
Preferring no deserts before your deeds. 

*) K. d. . 

2 ) K. dow. . 

3 ) G. Slip with subieetion . K. allegeance; with no slip. Vid. 
Introduc. p. 100. 

+ ) Doubt] Doube Qq. 

5 ) K. we . . 

6 ) better] Qq. bette». 
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Euen she exhorts you to this new attempts, 170 
Which left vntryde your winnings be but losse. 
ARTH. Small eredit will be giuen of matters past 
To Farne, the Flatterer of the former age. 

Were all beleeu’d which antique bruite imports, 

Yet wisedome waighes the perill ioinde to praise: 175 
Rare is the Farne (marke well all ages gone) 

Which hath not hurt the bouse it most enhaun’st. 

Besides, Farne’s but a blast that sounds a while, 
And quickely Stints, and then is quite forgot. 

Looke whatsoe’r our vertues haue atchieu’d, 180 
The Chaos vast and greedy time deuoura. 

To day all Europe rings of Arthurs praise: 

T’wilbe as husht, as if I ne’r had beene. 

What bootes it then to venture life or limme, 

For that, which needes e r long we leaue, or loose? 1 ) 185 
CADO. Can blinde affection so much bleare the wise, 

Or loue of gracelesse Sonne so witch the Sire:’ 

That what concernes the honour of a Prince 
With Countries good and Subiects iust request, 
Should lightly be contemned by a King:’ 190 

When Lucius sent but for his tribute due, 

You went with thirteene Kings to roote him out: 
Haue Romaines, for requiring but their owne, 

Aboad your nine yeares brunts: Shall Mordred scape, 
That wrong’d you thus in honour, Queene, and 

Realme:’ 195 

Were this no cause to stirre a King to wrath, 

Yet should yourConquests late atchieu’d gainst Rome 
Inflame your minde with thirst of full reuenge. 
ARTH. Indeede, continuall warres haue chafte our mindes, 

And good successe hath bred impatient moodes. 200 
Rome puffes vs vp, aud makes vs too too fierce: 


l ) Qq. Comma after loose. 
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There, Brytaines, there we stand, whence Rome 

did fall. 

Thou Lucius mak’st me proude, thou heau’st my 

minde: 

ßut what? shall I esteeme a Crowne ooght eise, 
Then as a gorgeous Crest of easelesse Helme, 205 
Or as some brittel mould of glorious pompe, 

Or glittering glasse, which, whiles it shines, it 

breakes ? 

All this a sodaine Chaunce may dash, and not 
Perhaps with thirteene Kings, or in nine yeares: 
All may not finde so slowe and lingring Fates. 210 
What, that my Country cryes for due remorse 
And some reliefe for long sustained toyles:’ 

By Seas and Lands I dayly wrought her wrecke, 
And spareiesse spent her life on euery foe. 

Eche where my Souldiers perisht, whilest I wonne: 215 
Throughont the world my Conquest was their 

spoile. 

A faire reward for all their deaths, for all 
Their warres abroad, to giue them ciuill warres. 
W’hat bootes it them reseru’d from forreine foiles 
To die at home? What ende of rutheiesse rage:’ 220 
At least let age, and Nature worne to nought, 
Prouide at length their graues with wished groanes. 
Pitty their hoary haires, their feeble fists, 

Their withered lims, their strengths consumde in 

Campe. 

Must they still ende their liues amongest the 

blades? 225 

Rests there no other Fate whiles Arthur raignes? 

What deeme you me:’ a furie fedde with blood, 

Or some Ciclopian borne and bred for braules:’ 
Thinke on the minde, that Arthur beares to 

peace: 


j 
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('an Arthur please you no where but in warres:’ 230 
Be witnesse Heauens how farre t’is from my 

minde. 

Therewith to spoile or sacke my natiue soile: 

I cannot yeelde, it brookes not in my breast, 

To seeke her ruine, whom I erst haue rulde. 

What reliques now so e’r both ciuill broyles, 235 
And forreine warres haue left, let those remaine: 
Th’are fewe inough, and Brytaines fall too fast. 

The fecond fcene. 

An Herault from Mordred. 

HOWE. LO here an Herault sent from Mordreds Campe, 

A froward message, if I reede aright: 

We mought not stirre his wrath: perhaps this may: 
Perswasions cannot moue a Brytaines moode 
And yet none sooner stung with present wrong. 5 
HERAV. Haile peereiesse Prince, whiles Fortune would, 

our King, 

Though now bereft of Crowne and former rule. 
Vouchsafe me leaue my message to impart, 

No iotte inforst, but as your Sonne affords. 

If here you stay but t-hree dayes to an ende, 10 
And not forthwith discharge your bands and hoast, 

Ti’s Mordreds oath: Assure your seife to die. 

But if you finde your courage so to serue, 

As for to stand to your defence with force, 

In Cornewell (if you dare) he’il trye it out. 15 

ARTH. Is this the choyce my Sonne doth send his Sire, 
And must I die:’ Or trye it if I dare? 

To die were ill, thus to be dar d is worse. 

Display my standart forth, let Trumpe and Drumme 
Call Souldiers nere, to heare their Soueraignes 

heast. 20 
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The third fcene. 

Gawin King of Albanie. Afchillus King of 
Denmarke. King of Norway. A number of 

S o n 1 d i e r s. 

ARTH. 0 Friends and fellowes of my werfest toyles, 

Which haue borne out with me so many bruuts. 
And desperate stormes of wars and brainsicke Mars: 
Loe now the hundreth rnonth wherein we winne. 

Hath all the bloud we spent in forreine Coasts, , 
The wounds, and deaths, and winters boad abroade. 
Deserued thus to be disgrac’d at home? 

All Brytaine rings of warres: No towne, nor fielde 
But swarmes with armed troupes: the mustering 

traines 

Stop vp the streetes: no lesse a tumult’s raisde. l 
Then when Hengistus feil and Horsus fierce 
With treacherous truce did ouerrunne the Realme. 

Each corner threatneth Death: both farre and nere 
Is Arthur vext. What if my force had faild, 

And standarde falne, and ensignes all beene torne. i: 
And Roman troupes pursude me at the heeles, 
With lucklesse warres assaid in forreine soiles:’ 

Now that our Fortune heaues vs vp thus hie, 
And Heauens themselues renewe our old renowme: 
Must we be darde:’ Nay, let that Princocke come, 2 
That knowes not yet himselfe, nor Arthurs force, 
That ne'r yet waged warres, that’s yet to learne 
To giue the Charge: Yea let that Princocke come, 
With sodayne Souldyers pampered vp in peace, 
And gowned troupes, and wantons worne with ease: 2 
With sluggish Saxons crewe, and Irish kernes, 

And Scottish aide, and false redshanked Picts, 
Whose slaughters yet must teach their former foyle. 
They shall perceaue with sorrow e’r they part. 
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When all tlieir toyles be tolde, that nothing workes 30 
So great a wast and ruine in this age, 

As doe my warres. 0 Mordred l ) blessed Sonne: 

No doubt, these market mates so highly hier’d 
Must be the stay of thy vsurped state. 

And least my head inclining now to yeares, 35 
Should ioy the rest, which yet it neuer reapt: 

The Traytor Gilla , traind in treacherous iarres, 

Is ehiefe in armes, to reaue me of my Realme. 

What corner (ah) for all my warres shall shrowde 
My bloodlesse age: what seate for due deserts:’ 40 
What towne, or field for auncient Souldiers rest:’ 
What house:’ What rooflfe:’ What walls for weried lims:’ 
Stretch out againe, Stretch out your conquering 

hands, 

Still must we vse the force so often vsde. 

To those, that will pursue a wroug with wreke, 45 
He giueth all, that once denies the right. 

Thou soile which erst Diana did ordaine 
The certaine seate and bowre of wandring Brüte: 
Thou Realme which ay 1 reuerence as my Saint, 

Thou stately Brytaine th'auncient tipe of Troy, 50 
Beare with my forced wrongs: I am not he, 

That willing would impeach thy peace with warres. 

Lo here both farre and wide 1 Conqueror stand, 
Arthur each where thine owne, thy Liedge, thy King. 
Condemne not mine attempts: he, onely he 55 

Is sole in fault, that makes me thus thy foe. 

Here I renounce all leagues and treats of truce, 
Thou Fortune henceforth art my garde and guide. 
Hence peace, on warres, xxmnQFates, let Mars be iudge, 

1 erst did trust to right, but now to rage. 60 

Goe: teil the boy that Arthur feares no brags, 

In vaine he seekes to braue it with his Sire. 

*) Qq. Morered. 

Gr um b ine, The Misfortunes of Arthur 
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I come (Mordred) I come, but to thy paine. 

Yea, teil the boy his angry father comes, 

To teach a Nouist both to die, and dare. 

Herault Exil. 

HOWE. If we without offence (0 greatest guide 

Of Brytish name?) may poure our iust complaints: 
We most mislike that your too milde a moode 
Hath thus withheld our hands and swords from strokes. 

For what;’ were we behind in any helpe:’ 

Or without cause did you misdoubt our force, 

Or truth so often tried with good successe:’ 

Goe to: Conduct your army to the fielde, 

Place man to man, oppose vs to our foes: 

As much we neede to worke, as wish your weale. 
CADO. Seemes it so sowre to winne by ciuill warres:’ 

Were it to goare with Pike my fathers breast, 1 ) 
Were it to riue and cleaue my brothers head, 
Were it to teare peecemeale my dearest childe, 
I would inforce my grudging handes to helpe. 

I cannot terme that place my natiue soyle, 
Whereto your trumpets send their warrlike sounds. 
If case requir d to batter downe the Towres 
Of any Towne, that Arthur would destroy: 

Yea, wer’t of Brytaines seife, which most I rede: 
Her bulwarkes, fortresse, rampiers, walles and fence, 
These armes should reare the Rains to runne them 

downe. 

Wherefore ye Princes, and the rest my mates. 
If what I haue auerd in all your names, 

Be likewise such as Stands to your content, 

Let all your Yeas auow my promise true. 

SOYL. Yea, yea, etc. 2 ) 

A8CH. Wherein renowmed King my seife, or mine, 


') breast] Qq. braest. 
Qq. (tc. 
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My life, my Kingdome, and all Denmarke powre 
May serue your turne, account them all your owne. 95 

KINO A u d what soe’r my force or Norwaie aide 
Norway ^ay h e lp e y° ur attempts, I vow it here. 

GAWI. As heretofore I alwayes serude your heast, 

So let this daie be iudge of Gawins trust. 

Either my brother Mordred dies the death 100 

By mine assault, or I at least by his. 

ARTH. Since thus (my faithfull mates) with vowes alike, 
And equall loue to Arthurs cause you ioyne 
In common care, to wreake my priuate wrongs: 

Lift vp yourEnsignes efts, Stretch out your strengths, 105 
Pursue your Fates, performe your hopes to Mars, 

Loe here the last and outmost worke for blades. 

This is the time tliat all our valour craues. 

This time by due desert restores againe 
Our goods, our lands, our liues, our weale and all. 110 
This time declares by Fates whose cause is best, 
This, this condemnes the vanquisht side of guilt. 

Wherefore if for my sake you scorne yourselues, 
And spare no sword nor fire in my defence: 

Then whiles my censure iustifies your cause, 115 
Fight, fight amaine: and cleare your blades from crime, 

The Iudge once changde,no warres arefree from guilt. 

The better cause giues vs the greater hope 
Of prosperous warres, wherein if once l hap 
To spie the wonted signes, that neuer failde 120 
Their guide, your threatning lookes, your firie eies, 
And bustling bodies prest to present spoile: 

The field is wonne. Euen then me thinkes I see 
The wonted wasts, and scattered heads of foes, 

The Irish carcas kickt, and Fides opprest, 125 

And Saxons slaine, to swim in streames of blond. 

I quake with hope. 1 can assure you all, 

11 * 
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We neuer had a greater mateh in hand. 

Mareh on: delaie no Fates whiles Fortune fawnts, 
The greatest praise of warres consists in speed. 

Exeunt Reges 1 ) et Cohors. 

The fourth fcene. 

Cador. Arthur. 

CADO. SInce thus (victorious King) your Peeres, allies, 

Your Lords, and all your powres be ready prest, 
For good, for bad, for whatsoe’r shall hap, 

To spend both limine and life in your defence: 
Cast of all doubts, and rest your seife on Mars: 
A hopelesse feare forbids a happy Fate. 

ARTH. In sootb (good Cador ) so our Fortune fares, 

As needes we must returne to woonted force. 

To warres we must: but such vnhappy warres, 

As yeeld no hope for right or wrong to scape. 

My seife forsees tbe Fate, it cannot fall 
Without our dearest blood: much may the minde 
Of pensiue Sire presage, whose Sonne so sinnes. 
All truth, all trust, all blood, all bands be broke, 
The seedes are sowne that spring to future spoyle, 
My Sonne, my Nephew, yea each side my seife, 
Nerer then all (woe’s me) too 2 ) nere — my foe! 

Well: t’is my plague for life so lewdly ledde, 
The price of guilt is still a heauier guilt. 

For were it light, that eu’n by birth my seife 
Was bad, I made my sister bad: nay were 
That also, light, I haue begot as bad. 

Yea worse, an heire assignde to all our sinnes. 

Such was his birth: what base, what vulgär vice 
Could once be lookt for of so noble blood? 

The deeper guilt descends, the more it rootes: 
The younger imps affect the huger criraes. 

Exeunt. 


1 ) Qq. Regis. 2 ) Qq. nere, my foe. 
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CHOR VS. 

1. When many men assent to ciuill warres, 

And yeelde a suffradge to inforce the Fates : 

No man bethinkes him of his owne mishappe, 

But turnes that lucke vnto an other’s share. 

Whereas if feare did first forewarne ech foyle, 5 

Such loue to fight would breed no Brytains bane. 

And better were still to preserue our peace, 

Then thus to vent for peace through waging warres. 

What follie to forgoe such certayne happes, 

And in their steede to feede vncertayne hopes? 10 

Such hopes as oft haue puft vp many a Realme, 

Till crosse successe hath prest it downe as deepe: 

Whiles blind affection fetcht from priuate cause, 

Misguiding wit, hath maskt in wisedom’s vaile, 

Pretending what in purpose it abhorr d. 15 

2 . Peace hath three foes incamped in our breasts, 

Ambition, Wrath, and Emde: which subdude, 

We should not faile to finde eternall peace. 

Tis in our powre to ioy it all at will, 

And fewe there be, but if they will, they may: 20 

But yet euen those, who like the name of peace, 

Through fond desire repine at peace it seife. 

Betweene the hope whereof, and it it seife, 

A thousand things may fall: that further warres. 

The very speech sometimes and treats of truce, 25 

Is slasht and cut a sunder with the sword. 

Nor sield the name of peace doth edge our mindes, 

And sharpeneth on our furie tili we fight: 

So that the mention made of loue and rest 

Is oft a whetstone to our hate and rage. 30 

3. Lo here the end, that Kingly pompe imparts, 

The quiet rest, that Princely pallace plights. 

Care vpon care, and euery day a newe 
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Fresh rysing tempest tires the tossed mindes. 

Who striues to stand in pompe of Princely port, 3; 
On guiddy top and culme of slippery Court, 

Findes oft a heauy Fate, whiles too much knowne 
To all, he falles vuknowne vnto himselfe. 

Let whoso eise that list, aft'ect the name, 

But let me seeme a Poteotate to none: 41 

My slender barke shall creepe 1 ) anenst the shoare, 

And shunne the windes, that sweepe the waltering 

waues. 

Prowde Fortune ouer[s]hippes 2 ) the saftest Roades, 

And seekes amidst the surging Seas those Keeles, 

Whose lofty tops and tacklings touch the Cloudes. 4c 

4. 0 base, yet, happy Boores! 0 giftes of Gods 

Scant yet perceau’d: when poudred Ermine roabes 
With secrete sighes mistrusting their extreames, 

In bailefull breast forecast their foultring Fettes, 

And stirre, and striue, and storme, and all in vaine: 50 

Behold, the Peasant poore with tattered coate, 

Whose eyes a meaner Fortune feedes with sleepe, 

How safe and sound the carelesse Snudge doth snore. 

Low rooffed lurkes the house of slender hap, 

Costlesse, not gay without, scant cleane within: 53 

Yet safe: and oftner shroudes the hoary haires, 

Then haughty Turrets rearde with curious art, 

To harbour heads that wield the golden Crest. 

With endlesse carke in glorious Courts and Tovvnes, 
The troubled hopes and trembling feares doe dwell. s0 




*) creepe] Qq. ceeepe. 2 ) ouershippes] Qq. ouerhippes. 



The Argument of the fourth Act. 

1 . IN the first Scene Gildas and Conan conferre of the 
state of Brytaine. 

2 . In the Second Scene Nuntius maketh report of the 
whole battaile, with the death of Mordred and Arthurs 
and Cadors deadly wound. 

3. In the third Scene Gildas and Conan lament the infor- 
tunate state of the Countrie. 

The Argument and manner of the fourth dumbe 

fhewe. 

Dvring the Musicke appointed after the third act, there 
came a Lady 1 )Cou[rt]ly attyred with a counterfaite Childe 
in her armes, who walked softly 2 )[on] the Stage. From 
an other place there came a King Crowned, who 3 )likew[ise] 
walked on an other part of the Stage. From a third 
place there came 4 ) foure Soul[di]ers all arjned, who spying 
this Lady and King, vpon a sodaine pursued the 5 )Lad[y] 
from whom they violently tooke her Childe and flung it 
against the w'alles; 6 )Sh[e] in mournefull sort wringing 
her hands passed her way. Then in like manner 7 )th[ey] 
sette on the King, tearing his Crowne from his he ad, and 
casting it in peeces 8 )v[n]der feete draue him by force 


K . *) Cou . . ly . 2 ) The entire word is cut off. 3 ) likew . . . 
4 ) Soul . . ers . 8 ) La . . 6 ) Sh. 7 ) th . . 8 ) . . der. 
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away; And so passed themselues ouer the Stage. 1 )[By] 
this was meant the fruit of Warre, which spareth neither 
man woman nor 2 )chil[de], with the ende of Mordreds 
vsurped Crowne. 

THE FOVRTI ACT and first Tenne. 

Gildas. Conan. 

GILD. LORD Conan, though I know how hard a thing 
It is, for mindes trainde vp in Princely Thrones, 

To heare of ought against their humor’s course: 
Yet: sithence who forbiddeth not offence, 

If well he may, is cause of such offence: » 

I could haue wisht (and blame me not my Lord) 
Your place and countnance both with Sonne and 

Sire, 

Had more preuailde on either side, then thus 
T’haue left a Crowne in danger for a Crowne 
Through ciuill warres, our Countries woonted woe: lö 
Whereby the Kingdom’s wound still festring deepe, 
Sucks vp the mischiefe’s humor to the hart. 

The staggering state of Brytaines troubled braines, 
Headsicke, and sore incumbred in her Crowne, 

With guiddy steps runnes on a headlong race. 15 
Whereto this tempest tend’s, or where this 

storme 

Will breake, who knowes:’ But Gods auert the 

worst. 

CONA. Now surely (Gildas) as my duety stood, 

Indifferent for the best to Sonne and Sire: 

So (I protest) since these occasions grewe, 20 

That in the depth of my desire to please, 

I more esteemde what honest faith requir’d 


*) The whole word is missing. *) chil . . 
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In matters meete for their estates and place: 

Than how to feede eacli fond affection prone 
To bad effects, whence their disgrace mought growe. 25 
And as for Mordreds desperate and disloyall plots, 
They had beene none, or fewer at the least, 

Had I preuail’d: which Arthur knowes right well. 

But eu’n as Counters goe sometimes for one, 
Sometimes for thousands more, sometimes for 

none: 30 

So men in greatest countnance with their King, 

Can worke by fit perswasion sometimes much: 

But sometimes lesse: and sometimes nought at all. 
GILD. Well: wee that haue not spent our time in warres, 

But bent our course at peace, and Countries 

weale, 35 

May rather now expect what stränge euent, 

And Chaunce insues of these so rare attempts: 

Then enter to discourse vpon their cause, 

And erre as wide in wordes, as they in deedes. 
CONA. And Lo: to satisfie your wish therein, 40 

Where comes a Souldier sweating from the Camps. 

The fecond fcene. 

N u n c i u s. 

NVNC. THOU Eccho sbrill that hauntst the hollow hilles, 
Leaue off that woont to snatch the latter word: 
Howle on a whole discourse of our distresse, 

Clippe of no clause: sound out a perfect sense. 
GILD. What fresh mishap (alas) what newe annoy, 

Remoues our pensiue mindes from wonted woes, 

And yet requires a newe lamenting moode:’ 

Declare: we ioy to handle all our harmes : 

Our many griefes haue taught vs still to mourne. 
NVNC. But (ah) my toung denies mv speech his aide: 


10 
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Great force doth driue it forth: a greater keepes 
It in. I rue surprisde with woontlesse woes. 
CONA. Speake on, what griefe so e r our Fates afford. . 
NVNC. Small griefes can speake: the great astoniskt stand. 
GILD. What greater sinnes could hap, then what be past:’ i: 
What mischiefes could be meant, more then were 

wrought:’ 

NVNC. And thinke you these to be an end to sinnes:’ 

No. Crime proceedes: those made but one degree. 
What mischiefes earst were done, terme sacred 

deedes: 

Call nothing sinne, but what hath since insu'd. 21 
A greater griefe requires your teares: Behold 
These fresh annoyes: your last mishaps be stale. 
CONA. Teil on (my friend) suspend our mindes no more: 

Hath Arthur lost:’ Hath Mordred woonne the field: 
NVNC. 0: nothing lesse. Would Gods it were but so. 2 ; 
Arthur hath woonne: but we haue lost the field. 
The field? Nay all the Realme, and Brytaines 

bounds. 

GILD. How so? If Arthur woonne, what could we loose: 

You speake in cloudes, and cast perplexed wordes. 
Vnfolde at large: and sort our 1 ) sorrowes out. »] 
NVNC. Then list a while: this instant shall vnwrappe 

Those acts, those warres, those hard euents, 

that all 

The future age shall eu’r haue cause to curse. 

Now that the time drewe on, when both the 

Camps 

Should meet in Cornwell fieldes th’appointed place: 35 
The reckeiesse troupes, whom Fates forbad to liue 
Till noone, or night, did storme and raue for 

warres. 


*) our] Qq. out. 
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They swarmde about their Guydes, and clustring 

cald 

For sigues to fight, and fierce with vprores feil, 
They onwards hayld the hastuing howres of death. 40 
A direfull frenzie rose: ech man his owne, 

And publike Fates all heedlesse headlong flung. 

On Mordreds side were sixtie thousande men, 

Some borowed powres, some Brytans bred at 

home. 

The Saxons, Irish, Normans, Pictes, and Scottes 45 
Were first in place, the Brytanes followed last. 

On Arthurs side there were as manie more. 
lslandians. Gothes, Noruegians, Alhanes, Baues, 

Were forraine aides, which Arthur brought from 

Fraunce, 

A trustie troupe, and tryed at many a trench. 50 
That nowe the day was come, wherein our State 
For aye should fall, whenceforth men might 

inquire 

What Brytaine was: these warres thus neere 

bewraide. 

Nor could the Heauens no longer hide these 

harmes, , 

But by prodigious signes portende our plagues. 55 

For lo: er both the Campes eneountering eoapt, 

The Skies and Poles opposed themselues with 

stormes. 

Both East, and West with tempestes darke wer» 

dim’d, 

And showres of Hayle, and Rayne outragious 

powr'd. 

The Heauens were rent, ech side the lightnings 

flasht, 60 

And Clowdes with hideous elappes did thundering 

roare. 
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The armies all agast dkl senselesse stand, 
Mistrusting much, both Force, and Foes, and Fates. 
T’was harde to say, which of the two appal’d 
Them most, the monstrous ayre, or too much feare. 65 
When Arthur spide his Souldiers thus amaz’d, 
And hope extinct, and deadly dreade drawne on: 

My mates (quoth he) the Gods doe skowre the skies, 

To see whose cause and courage craues their care. 
The Fates contende to worke some straunge euent: tu 
And Fortune seeks by stormes in Heauens and 

Earth, 

What pagions she may play for my behoofe. 

Of whom she knowes, she then deserues not well, 
When lingring ought, she comes not at the first. 

Thus saide: reioycing at his dauntlesse minde, 75 
They all reuiude, and former feare recoylde. 

By that the light of Titan’'s troubled beames 
Had pearceing scattered downe the drowping 

fogges, 

And greeted both the Campes with mutuall viewe: 
Their choller swelles, whiles feil disposed mindes 80 
Bounce in their breastes, and stirre vncertayne 

stormes. 

Then palenes wanne and sterne with chearelesse 

chaunge, 

Possessing bleake their lippes and bloodlesse 

cheekes, 

With troublous trembling shewes their death is nere. 

When Mordred sawe the danger thus approacht, 85 
And boystrous throngs of Warriers threatning 

blood: 

His instant ruines gaue a nodde at Fates, 

And minde though prone to Mars, yet daunted 

pausde. 

The hart which promist earst a sure successe, 
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Now throbs in doubts: nor can his owne attempts 90 
Afforde him feare, nor Arthurs yeelde him hope. 
This passion lasts not long, he soone recalls 
His auncient guise, and wonted rage returnes. 

He loathes delayes, and scorcht with Scepters 

lust, 

The time and place, wherein he oft had wisht 95 
To hazarde all vpon extreamest Chaunce, 

He offred spies, and spide pursues with speede. 

Then both the Armies mette with equall might, 
This stird with wrath, that with desire to rule: 

And equall prowesse was a spurre to both. 100 

The Irish King whirlde out a poysned Dart, 

That lighting pearced deepe in Howels braines, 

A peereiesse Prince and nere of Arthurs bloud. 

Hereat the Aire with vprore lowde resoundes, 
Which efts on mountains rough rebounding reares. 105 
The Trumpets hoarce their trembling tunes doe 

teare: 

And thundring Drummes their dreadfull Larums 

ring. 

The Standards broad are blowne, and Ensignes 

spread, 

And euery Nation bends his woonted warres. 

Some nere their foes, some further off doe wound, llo 
With dart, or sword, or shaft, or pike, or speare, 

The weapons hide the Heauens: a night composde 
Of warrelike Engines ouershades the field. 

From euery side these fatall signes are sent: 

And boystrous bangs <vith thumping thwacks fall 

thicke. 115 

Had both these Camps beene of vsurping Kings, 

Had euery Ynan thereof a Mordred beene, 

No fiercelier had they fought for all their Crownes. 

The murthers meanelesse waxt, no art in fight, 
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Nor way to ward nor trie each others skil, 12 

But thence the blade, and hence the bloud ensues. 
OONA. But what:’ Did Mordreds eyes indure this sight:’ 
NVNC. They did. And he himselfe the spurre of fiends 
And Gorgons all, least any part of his 
Scapt free from guilt, enflamde their mindes to 

wrath. 12 

And, with a valure more, then Vertue yeelds, 

He chearde them all, and at their backe with long 
Outreached speare, stirde vp each lingring hand. 
All furie like frounst vp with frantick frets. 

He bids them leaue and shunue the meaner sort, 131 
He shewes the Kings, and Brytaines noblest peeres. 
GILD. He was not now to seeke what bloud to drawe: 

He knewe what iuice refresht his fainting Crowne. 
Too mucb of Arthurs hart. 0 had he wist 
How great a vice such vertue was as then 13; 

In Civill warres, in rooting vp his Kealme? 

0 frantike fury, farre from Valures praise. 

NVNC. There feil Aschillus stout of Denmarke King, 

There valiant Gawin Arthurs Nephew deare, 

And late by Augels death made Albane King, i4ü 
By Mordreds hand hath lost both life and Crowne. 

There Gilla wounded Cador Cornish Duke, 

In hope to winne the Dukedome for his meede. 
The Norway King, the Saxons Duke, and Picts, 

In wofull sort feil groueling to the ground. 145 

There Prince and Peasant both lay hurlde on 

heapes: 

Mars frownde on Arthurs mates: the Fates waxt 

fieree, 

And iointly ranne their race with Mordreds rage. 
CONA. But with what ioy (alas) shall he retume, 

That thus returnes, the happier for this fielde:’ 150 
NVNC. These odds indure not long, for Mars retires, 
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And Fortune pleasde with Arthurs moderate feare, 
Returnes more fall, and friendlyer then her woont. 

For when he saw the powers of Fates opposde, 
And that the dreadfull honre thus hastened on: 155 
Perplexed much in minde, at length resolues, 

That feare is couered best by daring most. 

Then forth he pitcht: the Saxon Duke withstoode, 
Whom with one stroke he headlesse sent to Hell. 

Not farre froin thence he spide the Irish King, 160 
Whose life he tooke as price of broken truce. 

Then Cador foreward prest, and haplie mette 
The Traytor Gilla, worker of these warres, 

Of whom by death he tooke his due reuenge. 

The remnant then of both the Camps concurre, 165 
They Brytaines all, or most: few Forreines left. 

These wage the warres, and hence the deaths insue. 

Nor t’one, nor t other side, that can destroy 
His foes so fast, as tis it seife destroyed. 

The brethren broach their bloud: the Sire his 

Sonnes, 170 

The Sonne againe would proue by too much Wrath, 
That he, whom thus he slew, was not his Sire. 

No blood nor kinne can swage their irefull moodes. 

No forreine foe they seeke, nor care to finde: 

The Brytaines bloud is sought on euery side. 175 

A vaine discourse it were to paint at large 
The seuerall Fates, and foiles of either side: 

To teil what grones and sighes the parting Ghosts 
Sent forth: who dying bare the feilest breast: 

Who chaunged cheare at any Brytaines fall: 180 

Who oftnest strooke: who best bestowde his blade: 
Who ventred most: who stoode: who feil: who 

failde: 

Th'effect declares it all: thus far’d the field. 

Of both these Hoasts so huge and maine at first,. 
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There were not left on either side a score, 18 

For Sonne, and Sire to winne, and loose the Realme. 

The which when Mordred saw, and that his Sire 
Oainst foes, and Fates themselues would winne 

the field, , 

He sigh’d, and twixt despaire and rage he eryed, 
Here {Arthur) here, and hence the Conquest comes: 19 
Whiles Mordred liues, the Crowne is yet vnwoonne. 

Hereat the prince of prowesse much amaz’d, 

With thrilling teares, and countnance cast on 

ground, 

Did groaning fetch a deepe and earnefull sigh. 

Anone they fierce encountering both concur’d, ia : 
With griesly lookes, and faces like their Fates: 

But dispar mindes, aud inward moodes vnlike. 

The Sire with minde to safegard both, or t’one: 
The Sonne to spoile the t’one, or hazard both. 

No feare, nor fellnes failde on either side: 20 

The wager lay on both their liues and bloods. 

At length when Mordred spyde his force to faint, 
And feit himselfe opprest with Arthurs strength. 

{0 haplesse lad, a match vnmeete for him) 

He loathes to liue in that afflicted state, 2u5 

And valiant with a forced Vertue, longs 
To die the death: in which perplexed minde, 

With grenning teeth, and crabbed lookes he eryes. 

I eannot winne: yet will I not be wonne. 

What should we shun our Fates, or play with 

Mars, 29 

Or tlius defraude the warres of both our blouds:' 
Whereto doe we reserue our selues:’ Or why 
Be we not sought ere this, amongest the dead:‘ 

So mauy thousands murthred in our cause, 

Must we suruiue, and neither winne nor loose? 211 
The Fates that will not sraile on either side. 
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May frowne on both: So saying forth he flings, 
And desperate runs on poiut of Arthurs Sword, 

(A Sword (alas) prepar’d for no such vse) 

Whereon engoarde he glides, tili nere approcht, 220 
With dying hand he hewes his fathers head. 

So through his owue annoy, he noyes his Liedge: 
And gaines by death accesse to daunt his Sire. 

There Mordred feil, but like a Prince he feil. 

And as a braunch of great Pendragons grafte 225 
His life breaths out, his eyes forsake the Sunne, 
And fatall Cloudes inferre a lasting Clips. 

There Arthur staggering scant sustaind him seife, 
There Cador found a deepe and deadly wound, 

There ceast the warres, and there v/asBrytaine lost. 230 
There lay the chosen youths of Mars, there lay 
The peereiesse Knights, Bellona’s brauest traine. 
There lay the Mirrours rare of Martiall praise, 

There lay the hope and braunch of Brüte supprest. 
There Fortune laid the prime of Brytaines pride, 235 
There laide her pompe, all topsie turuie turnde. 

Exit. 


The third fcene. 

Gildas. Conan. 

GILD. COme cruell griefes, spare not to Stretch our 

strengths, 

Whiles bailefull breastes inuite our thumping fists. 

Let euery signe, that mournefull passions worke, 
Expresse wliat piteous plightes our mindes amaze. 

This day supplants what no day can supply, 5 
These handes haue wrought those wastes, that 

neuer age, 

Nor all the broode of Brüte shall e’r repaire. 

That future men may ioy the surer rest, 

Grumbine, The Misfortunes of Arthur. 
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These warres preuent their birth, and nip their 

spring. 

What Nations earst the former age subdude 
With hourelie toyles to Brytaines yoke, this day 
Hath set at large, and backwardes turnde the Fates. 
Hencefoorth the Kernes may safely tread their 

bogges: 

The Scots may now their inrodes olde renewe, 
The Saxons well may vow their former claimes, 
And Baues without their danger driue vs out. 
These warres found not the’ffect of woonted 

warres, 

Nor doth their waight the like impression woorke: 
There seuerall Fates annoyde but seuerall men, 
Heere all the Realme and people finde one Fate 
What there did reache but to a Souldiers death, 
Containes the death of all a Nation here. 

These blades haue giuen this Isle a greater wounde, 
Tben tyme can heale. The fruite of ciuill warres: 
A Kingdom’s band hath goard a Kingdom’s heart. 
CONA. W T hen Farne shall blaze these acts in latter yeares, 
And time to come so many ages hence 
Shall efts report our toyles and Brytish paynes: 
Or when perhaps our Childrens Children reade 
Our woefull warres displaid with skilfull penne: 
They’l thinke they heere some sounds of future facts, 
And not the ruines olde of pompe long past. 
Twill mooue their mindes to ruth, and frame a fresh 
New hopes, and feares. and vowes, and many a wish, 
And Arthurs cause shall still be fauour’d most. 

He was the ioy, and hope, and hap of all, 

The Realmes defence, the sole delay of Fates, 

He was our wall and forte, twice thirteene yeares 
His shoulders did the Brytaine state Support. 
Whiles yet he raignd, no forren foes preuailde, 
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Nor once could bope to binde the Brytaine boundes: 

But still both farre and nere were forc’d to flie, 

They thrall to vs, we to our selues were free. 

But now, and heneefoorth aye, adue that hope, 
Adue tbat pompe, that freedome, rule and all: 45 

Let Saxons now, let Normans, Danes, and Scottes, 
Enioye our medowes, beides, and pleasant plaines: 
Come, let vs flye to Mountaines, Cliffes and Rockes, 

A Nation hurt, and ne'r in case to heale. 

Heneefoorth the waight of Fates thus falne aside, 50 
We rest secure from feare of greater foile: 

Our leasure serues to thinke on former times, 

And know what earst we were, who now are thus. 

Exeunt. 

, CHORVS. 

1 0 Brijtaines prosperous state 1 ) were Heauenlye powers 
But hälfe so willing to preserue thy peace, 

As they are prone to plague thee for thy warres. 

But thus (0 Gods) yea, thus it likes you 2 ) still, 

When you decree to turne, and touse the worlde, 5 

To make our errors cause of your decrees. 

We fretting fume, and burning wax right wood, 

We crye for swordes, and harmefull harnesse craue, 

We rashly raue, whiles from our present rage. 

You frame a cause of long foredeemed doome. 10 

2 When Brytaine so desir’d her owne decaie, 

That eu’n her natiue broode would roote her vp: 

Seamde it so huge a woorke, (0 Heauens) for you 
To tumble downe, and quite subuert her state, 

Vnlesse so many Nations came in aide:’ 15 

What thirst of spoile (0 Fates:’) In ciuil warres 

*) Q,q- wert, in G corrected to read were (with ink). 

2 ) Qq- Period after still. 
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Were you afraide to faint for want of blood:' 

But yet, 0 wretched state in Brytaines fond, 

What needed they to stoope to Mordreds yoke, 

Or feare the man themselues so fearefull made:’ 

Had they but lynckt like friendes in Arthurs bandes, 
And ioynde their force against the forren foes: 

These warres and ciuill sinnes had soone surceast, 

And Mordred reft of rule had feard his Sire. 

3 Would Gods these warres had drawne no other blood, 
Then such as sproong from breasts of forreine foes: 

So that the fountaine, fedde with chaungelesse course, 
Had found no neerer vents for dearer iuyce. 

Or if the Fates so thirst for Brytish blood, 

And long so deepely for our last decaie: 

0 that the rest were sparde and safe reseru’d, 

Both Saxons, Danes, and Normans most of all. 

Heereof when ciuill warres haue worne vs out, 

Must Brytaine stand, a borrowed blood for Brüte. 

4 When prosperous haps, and long continuing blisse, 
Haue past the ripenesse of their budding grouth, 

They fall and foulter like the mellow fruite, 

Surcharg’d with bürden of their owne excesse. 

So Fortune wearyed with our often warres, 

Is forc’d to faint, and leaue vs to our fates. 

If men haue mindes presaging ought their harmes, 
If euer *heauie heart foreweene her woe: 

What Brytaine liues so far remou’d from home, 

In any Ayre, or Pole, or Coast abroade: 

But that euen now through Natures sole instinct, 

He feeles the fatall sword imbrue his breast, 
W r herewith his natiue soyle for aye is slaine? 

What hopes, and happes lye wasted in these warres:’ 
Who knowes the foyles he suffered in these fieldes:’ 



The Argument of the fift Act. 

1. In the first seene Arthur and Cador returned deadlie 
wounded and bewaild the misfortune of themselues and 
their Countrie, and are likewise bewailed of the Chorus. 

2. In the seconde scene the Ghoast of Gorlois returneth 
reioycing at his reuendge, and wishing euer after a happier 
Fate vnto Brytaine , which done, he descendeth where he 
first rose. 

The Argument and manner of the fift and last 
dumbe shewe. 

SOunding the Musicke, foure gentlemen all in blacke 
hälfe armed, hälfe vnarmed with blacke skarffes ouerthwart 
their shoulders should come vppon the stage. The first 
bearing alofte in the one hand on the trunchion of a 
speare an Helmet. an arming sworde, a Gauntlet, «fcc. 
representing the Trophea: in the other hand a Target 
depicted with a mans hart sore wounded & the blood 
gushing out, crowned with a Crowne imperiall aud a 
Lawrell garland, thus written in the toppe. En totum 
quod superest, signifying the King of Noruay w hich spent 
himselfe and all his pow r er for Arthur, and of whom there 
was left nothing but his heart to inioy the conquest that 
iusued. The seconde bearing in the one hand a siluer 
vessell full of golde, pearles, aud other iewels representing 
the Spolia: in the other hande a Target with an Olephant 
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and Dragon thereon fiercely combating 1 ), the Dragon vnder 
the Olephant and sucking by his extreme heate the blood 
from him is crushed in peeces with the fall of the Olephant, 
so as both die at last, this written aboue, Victor, an 
Victus? representing the King of Denmarke, who feil 
through Mordreds wound, liauing first with his souldiers 
destroyed the most of Mordreds armie. The third bearing 
in the one hand a Pyramis with a Lawrell wreatli about 
it .representing victorie. In the otber hand a Target with 
this deuise; a man sleeping, a snake drawing neere to 
sting him, a Leazard preuenting the Snake by fight, the 
Leazard being deadlie wounded awaketh the man, who 
seeing the Leazard dying, pursues the Snake, and kils it, 
this written aboue, Tibi morimur. Signifying Gawin King 
of Albanye slaine in Arthurs defeuce by Mordred , whom 
Arthur afterwardes slewe. The fourth bearing in the one 
hande a broken piller, at the toppe thereof the Crowne 
and Scepter of the vanquisht King, both broken asunder, 
representing the conquest ouer vsurpation: in the other 
hand a Target with two Cockes painted thereon, the one 
lying dead, the other with his winges broken, his eyes 
pecked out, and the bloode euerye where gushing foorth 
to the grounde, he Standing vppon the dead Cocke and 
crowing ouer him, with this embleme in the toppe, Qua 
viel, perdidi, signifying Cador deadly wounded by Gilla 
whom he slewe. After these followed a King languishing 
in complet Harnesse blacke, brused & battered vnto him, 
besprinkled with blood. On his head a Lawrell garland, 
leaning on the shoulders of two Heraults in mourning 
gownes & hoods, th’on in Mars his coate of arms, the 
other in Arthurs , presenting Arthur victoriously but yet 
deadly wounded. There followed a page with a Target 
whereon was portraited a Pellican pecking her blood out 

*) combating] combacting Qq. 
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of her brest to feede her young ones, through which 
wound she dieth, this writen in the toppe. Qua foui, perii, 
signifying Arthurs too much indulgencie of Mordred, the 
•cause of his death. All this represented the dismayed 
and vnfortunate victorie of Arthur , which is the matter 
of the Act insuing. 

THE F1FT ACT and first Scene. 

Arthur. Cador. Chorus. 

ARTH. COme Cador , as our frendship was most firme 
Throughout our age, so now let’s linke as fast. 

Thus did we liue in warres, thus let vs dye 
In peace, and arme io arme pertake our Fates. 

Our woundes, our greefe, our wish, our hap alike, 5 
Our end so neere. all craue eche others helpe. 
CADO. 0 King, beholde the fruite of all our Farne: 

Lo here our Pompe consumed with our selues, 

What all our age with all our warres had woonne, 

Loe here one day hath lost it all at once. 10 

Well: so it likes the Heauens: thus Fortune gibes: 

She hoyseth vp to hurle the deeper downe. 

CHOR. 0 sacred Prince: what sight is this we see:’ 

1 x ) Why haue the Fates reseru’d vs to these woes ? 

Our onely hope: the stay of all our Realme: 15 

The piller of our state: thus sore opprest:’ 

0 would the Gods had fauour’d vs so much: 

That, as we liu’d partakers of your paines, 

And likewise ioyde the fruit of your exploytes: 

So hauing thus bereft our Soueraignes blisse, 20 
They had with more indifferent doome conioynd 
The Subiects both, and Soueraignes bane in one. 

It now (alas) ingendereth double greefe, 

To rue your want, and to bewaile our woes. 

l ) This number and the succeeding ones indicate a division 
of the Chorus into four groups. Vid. Notes, p. S02. 
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ARTH. 


CHOR. 

2 


ARTH. 


CADO. 


CHOR. 

3 


Rue not, my Brijtaines, what my rage hath wrought, 2i 
But blarae your King, that thus hatb rent your 

Realme. 

My meanelesse moodes haue made the Fates 

thus feil, 

And too much auger wrought in me too much. 

For had impatient ire indu’rde abuse, 

And yeelded where resistance threatned spoyle: » 
I mought haue liu’d in forreine coastes vnfoilde, 
And six score thousand men had bene vnmoande. 

But wrong incensing wrath to take reuenge 
Preferred Chaunce before a better choyse. 

T’was Mordreds wrong and to vniust desertes 3. 
That iustly mooude your Highnesse to such wrath; 
Your claime requir’d no lesse then those attempts: 
Your cause right good was prais’d, and praide 

for most. 

I claimd my Crowne, the cause of claime was good, 
The meanes to clame it in such sorte was bad. 4 
Yea; rather then my Realme and natiue soile 
Should wounded fall, thus brused with tbese 

warres: 

I should haue left both Realme, and right, and all: 

Or dur’d the death ordaind by Mordreds oath. 

And yet so farre as Mars coulde bide a meane, 4 
You hatelesse sought the safegard of them all. 

Whereto the better cause, or badder Chaunce 
Did drawe, you still inclinde: preferring oft 
The weaker side, sometimes for loue, sometimes 
For right, (as Fortune swaide) your Sonne, your seife. 3 
So pittie spar’d, what reason sought to spoyle: 
Till all at length, with equall spoyle was spent. 
Would Gods your minde had feit no such remorse. 
And that your foes had no such fauour founde. 

So mought your friends haue had far frendlierF’ates, 5 


l 
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If Rebels for their due deserts had dyde. 

The wickeds death is safety to the iust. 

To spare the Traitors, was to spoile the true. 

Of force he hurtes the good, that helpes the bad. 

In that you sought your Countries gaine, t’was 

well: 60 

ln that you shunned not her losse, t’was hard. 

Good is the frend, that seekes to do vs good: 

A mighty frend, that doth preuent our harmes. 

ARTH. Well: so it was: it cannot be redrest: 

The greater is my greefe, that sees it so. 65 

My iyfe (I feele) doth fade, and sorrowes Howe, 

The rather that my name is thus extinct. 

In this respect, so Mordred did succeede, 

0, that my seife had falne, and Mordred liu’d: 

That hauiug conquer’d all my foes but him, 70 

I mought haue left you him, that conquer’d me. 

0 heauie wretched lotte: to be the last 
That falles, to viewe the buriall of my Realme. 

Where eacli man eise hath fealt his seuerall 

Fate , 

I onely pine opprest with all their Fates. 75 

CHOR. Although your Highnesse do susteine such greefe, 

4 As needes enforceth all your Realme to rue: 

Yet siuce such ruth affordeth no releefe, 

Let due discretiou swage each curelesse sore, 

Aud beare the harmes, that run without redresse. 80 
The losse is ours, that loose so rare a Prince, The breath- 
You onely will, that see your foe bere foilde. lesse body 
ARTH. A causelesse foe. When warres did call me hence of Mordred 
He was in yeares but young, in wit too olde. in Armour, 
As vertue shineth most in comliest wightes, 85 as he feil, 
When inward gifts are deckt with outward grace: is brought 
So did his witte and feature feede that hope, vpon the 
Which falsely trainde me to this wofull hap. Stadge. 
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Hi8 minde transformed thus, I cannot chuse 
ßut long to see what change his face sustaines. 90 
My blood and kinred doubled in his birth, 

Inspires a mixt, and twice descending loue, 

Wkich driues my dying vaines to wish his view. 
Ynhealme his luckelesse head, set bare his face: 
That face which earst pleas’d me and mine to 

much. 95 

•CHOR. See (worthest King) the hope of all your Realme, 

1 Had not his lust to rule preuented all. 

ARTH. I see (alas) I see (hide, hide againe: 

0 spare mine eyes) a witnesse of my crirnes: 

A fearefull vision of my former guilte: loo 

A dreadfull horror of a future doome: 

A present gaule of minde. 0 happie they, 

Whose spotlesse liues attaine a dreadlesse death. 

And thou, 0 haplesse boye, 0 spight of Fates, 
(What mought I terme thee, Nephew, Sonne, or 

both:’) 105 

Alas, how happie should we both haue bene, 

If no ambitious thought had vext thy head. 

Nor thou thus striu'de to reaue thy Fathers rule, 
But staide thy tyrae, and not forstalde vs both:’ 
CADO. The hoat spurde youth that forste the forward 

steedes, HO 

Whiles needes he would his Fathers Chariot guide, 
Neglecting what his Sire had said in Charge, 

The fires, which first he flung about the poles, 
Himselfe at last most wofull wretch inflamde. 

So to much loue to houer in the Heauens 115 

Made him to paie the price of rash attemptes. 
ARTH. What ruth, (ah,) rent the wofull Fathers hart, 

That sawe himselfe thus made a Sonnelesse Sire:’ 
Well: since both Heauens and Hell conspir’d in 

one, 


J 
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To make our endes a mirror to the worlde, 120 
Both of incestious life, and wicked birth: 

Would Gods the Fates that linckt our faultes 

alike, 

Had also fram’de our minds of frendlier mouldes: 
That, as our linage had approcht too neere, 

So our affections had not swaru’d to farre. 125 

Then mought I liu’d t’inlarge the Brytaines praise, 

In rearing efts the first triumphant Troy 
And after thou succeeding roine attempts, 

Haue spent thy courage in a iuster cause. 

But t’would not be: Ambition grew to greate: 130 
We could not ioyne our mindes: our Fates we 

ioynde: 

And through thy blood, a way was made to mine. 
CHOR. And must we needes (0 worthiest Peeres) forgoe, 

2 By this vntimelv Fate our greatest hope:’ 

That in your ripest yeares and likelyest time, 135 
Your chiefest force should on this sodaine fall? 
CHOR. Haue you throughout your youth made Brytaines 

3 pompe 
A Soueraigne of so raany Nations stout, 

To th’end, ere hälfe your age, vntimely death 
Should leaue vs Subiect to our woonted foiles? 140 
CHOR. See, see, our idle hopes, our brittle trust, 

4 Our vaine desires, our ouer fickle state, • 

Which, though a while they sayle on quiet seas, 

Yet sinke in surge, ere they ariue to Rode. 1 ) 

0 wofull warres, 0 Mordreds cursed pride, 145 

That thus hath wrought both King, and Kingdomes 

woe. 


*) G. A tiny slip, with R pasted over a letter, which, when the 
leaf is held against the light, proves to be A, is meant for a correction 
of hode to Rode. K. hode; no slip. Yid. Introduc. p. 101. 
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CADO. Let plaints and mournings passe, set moanes a part. 
They made much of themselues: Yea, too too much 
They lou’d to liue, that seeing all their Realine 
Thus topsie turney turnd, would grudge to dye. 15( 
ARTH. Yea sure: since thus (0 Fates ) your censure 

seemes, 

That*free frora force of forreine foes, there rests, 
That Mordred reape the glory of our deaths: 

B’it so: driue on your doome, worke your decree: 
We fearelesse hide what bane so e’r you bidde. i5i 
And though our ends thus hastened through 

your heasts, 

Abruptly breake the course of great attempts: 

Yet goe we not inglorious to the grouud: 

Set wish apart: we haue perfourmd inough. 

The Irish King and Nation wilde we tamde: iti( 
The Scots and Picts , and Orcade Isles we wanne: 
The Baues and Gothes and Friseland men, with all 
The Isles inserted nere those Seas, And next 
The Germaine King, and Saxons we subdude. 

Not Fraunce , that could preuaile against our force, lt>; 
Nor lastly Rome , that rues her pride supprest. 

Ech forreine power is parcell of our praise, 

No titles want to make our foes aft'raide. 

This onely now I craue (0 Fortune erst 
My faithfull friend) let it be soone forgot, l"( 

Nor long in minde, nor mouth, where Arthur feil. 
Yea: though I Conquerour die, and full of Farne: 
Yet let my death and parture rest obscure. 

No graue I neede (0 Fates) nor buriall rights, 

Nor stately hearce, nor tombe with haughty toppe: 17; 
But let my Carkasse lurke: yea, let my death 
Be ay vnknowen, so that in euery Coast 
I still be feard, and lookt for euery houre. 

Exeunt Arthur & Cador. 
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CHOR. Lo here the end that Fortune sends at last 

1 To him, whom first she heau’d to highest happe. 180 

The flattering looke wherewith he long was led: 

The smiling Fates , that oft had fedde his Farne: 

The many warres and Conquests, wbich he gaind, 

Are dasht at once: one day inferres that foile, 
Whereof so many yeares of yore were free. 185 

CHOR. 0 willing world to magnifie man’s state: 

*2 0 most vnwilling to maintaine the same. 

Of all misfortunes and vnhappy Fates, 

Th’unhappiest seemes, to haue beene hapie once. 
T’was Arthur sole, that neuer found his ioyes 190 
Disturb’d with woe, nor woes relieu’d with ioye. 

In prosperous state all Heauenly powres aspir’d: 
Now made a wretch, not one. that spares his spoile. 
CHOR. Yea, Fortune» seife in this afHicted case, 

3 Exacts a paine for long continued pompe. 195 

She vrgeth now the blisse of woonted weale, 

And beares him downe with waight of former Farne, 

His prayses past be present shame: 0 tickle trust: 
Whiles Fortune chops and chaungeth euery Chaunce, 
What certaine blisse can we enioy a liue, 200 

Vnlesse, whiles yet our blisse endures, we die? 
CHOR. Yea: since before his last and outmost gaspe, 

4 None can be deemde a happy man or blest, 

Who dares commit him seife to prosperous Fates , 
Whose death preparde attends not hard at hand? 205 
That sithence death must once determine all, 

His life may sooner flie, then Fortune flitte. 

The second scene. 

Gorlois. 

GORL. NOW Gorlois swage thyselfe. Pride hath his pay: 
Murther his price: Adult’rie his desert: 

Treason his meede: Disloyaltie his doome: 
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Wrong hath his wreake: and Guilt his guerdon beares. 
Not one abuse erst offered by thy foes 5 

But since most sternely punisht, is now purg’d. 
Where thou didst fall, eu’n on the seife same solle 
Pendragon, Arthur, Mordred, and their stocke. 
Found all their foiles; not one hath scapte reuenge: 
Their line from first to last quite razed out. l( 
Now rest content, and worke no further plagues: 
Let future age be free from Gorlois Ghost. 

Let Brytaine henceforth bath in endlesse weale. 
Let Virgo come from Heauen, the glorious Starre: 
The Zodiac’s ioy: the Planets chiefe delight: l; 

The hope of all the yeare: the ease of Skies: 

The Aires reliefe, the comfort of the Earth. 

That vertuous Virgo borne for Brytaines blisse: 
That piereiesse braunch of Brüte : that sweete remaine 
Of Priam’s state: that hope of springing Troy: 2( 
Which time to come, and many ages hence 
Shall of all warres compound eternall peace. 

Let her reduce the golden age againe, 

Religion, ease and wealth of former world. 

Yea, let that Virgo come and Saturnes raigne, 23 

And yeares oft ten times tolde expirde in peace. 

A Rule, that eise no Realme shall euer finde, 

A Rule most rare, vnheard, vnseene, vnread, 

The sole example that the world affordes. 

That (Brytaine) that Renowme, yea that is thine. 3( 
B’it so: my wrath is wrought. Ye furies blacke 
And vglie shapes, that houle in holes beneath: 

Thou Orcus darke, and deepe Auernas nooke, 

With duskish dennes out gnawne in gulfes belowe, 
Receaue your ghastly Charge, Duke Gorlois Ghoast: 3; 
Make roome: I gladly thus reuengde returne. 

And though your paine[s] surpasse, 1 greete them tho: 

He hates each other Heauen, that haunteth Hell. 

Defcendit. 
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EPILOG VS. 

SEe heere by this the tickle trust of tyme: 

The false affiance of each mortall force, 

The wauering waight of Fates: the fickell trace, 
That Fortune trips: the many mockes of life: 

The cheerelesse change: the easelesse brunts and 

broyles, 5- 

That man abides: the restlesse race he runnes. 

But most of all, see heere the peereiesse paines: 

The lasting panges: the stintlesse greefes: the 

teares: 

The sighes: the grones: the feares: the hopes: 

the hates: 

The thoughts and cares, that Kingly pompe impartes. 10 
Wbat follies then bewitch thambicious mindes. 

That thirst for Scepters pompe, the well of woes:’ 
Whereof (alas) should wretched man be proude, 
Whose first conception is but Sinne, whose birth 
But paine, whose life but toyle, and needes 

must dye? 15 

See heere the störe of great Pendragons broode, 

The to’ne quite dead, the to’ther hastening on, 

As men, the Sonne but greene, the Sire but ripe: 

Yet both forestalde ere hälfe their race were run — 

As Ringes, the mightiest Monarches in this age, 20 
Yet both supprest and vanquisht by themselues. 

Such is the brittl$ breatb of mortall man, 

Whiles humane Nature workes her dayly wrackes: 
Such be the crazed crests of glorious Crownes, 

Whiles worldly powers like sudden puffes do passe. 25 
And yet for one that goes, an other comes, 

Some borne, some dead: So still the störe indures. 

So that both Fates and common care prouide 
That men must needes be borne, and some must rule. 
Where foreye Peeres and Lordings, lift aloft, 30- 
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And whosoe'r in Thrones that iudge your thralls: 
Let not yonr Soueraiugty heaue you to hye, 

Nor their subiection presse them downe too lowe. 
It is not pride, that can augment your power, 
Nor lowlie lookes, that long can keepe them safe: 

The Fates haue found a way, whereby ere long 
The proude must leaue their hope, the meeke 

their feare. 

Who ere receau d such fauor from aboue, 

That could assure one day vnto himselfe:’ 

Him, wbom the Morning found both stout and 

strong, 

The Euening left all groueling on the ground. 
This breath and heate wherewith mans life is 

fedde 

ls but a flash, or flame, tbat shines a while, 

And once extinct, is as it ne’r had bene. 
Corruption hourely frets the bodies frame, 

Youth tends to age, and age to death by kinde. 
Short is the race, prefixed is the end, 

»Swift is the tyme, wberein mans life doth run. 
But by his deedes t extend renowme and fame, 
That onely vertue workes, which neuer fades. 

FINIS. 

Thomas Hughes. 

Sat cytö } ß fat benö: vtcunque : 

Quod non dat fpes, dat optio. 

Heere after followe fuch 

fpeeches as were penned by others, and pro- 
nounced in ßead of some of the formen fpee¬ 
ches penned by Thomas Hughes. 
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A fpeach penne«! by William 

Fnlbecke gentleman, one of the focietie of Grayes- 
Inne, and pronounced in ftead of Gorlois 
bis firft fpeeche penned by Thomas 
Hughes, and fet downe in the firft 
Scene of the firft Acte. 

ALecto: thou that hast excluded mee 

From feeldes Elyfyan, where the guiltlesse soules 

Avoide the scourge of Radamanthus Ire: 

Let it be lawfull, (sith I am remou’d 
From blessed Ilands, to this cursed shoare, 5 

This loathed earth where Arthurs table Standes, 
With Ordure foule of Harpies fierce disteind,) 

The fates and hidden secrets to disclose 
Of blacke Cocytus and of Acheron, 

The floudes of death, the lakes of burning soules, 10 
Where Hellish frogges doe prophecie reuenge: 

Where Tartars sprights with carefull heede attende 
The dismall summons of Alectoes moath. 

My seife by precept of Proferpina, 

Commaunded was in presence to appeare, 15 

Before the Synode of the damned sprightes. 
ln fearefull moode I did performe their hest, 

And at my entrance in, th’inchaunted snakes, 

Which wrap themselu[e]s about the furies neckes, 

Did hisse for ioy: and from the dreadfull benche 1 ) 20 
The supreme furie thus assignde her Charge. 

Gorlois, quoth she, thou thither must ascend, 

Whence, through the rancour of malicious foes, 
Wearyed with woundes thou didst descend to vs. 
Make Brytaine now the marke of thy reuenge 25 
On ruthlesse Brytaines and Pendragons race, 
Disbursse the treasure of thy Hellish plagues. 

Let blood contend. with blood, Father with Sonne, 

*) Qq. benthe. 

G r u m b i n e , The Misfortunes of Arthur. 


13 
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Subiect with Prince, and let confusion raigne. 

She therewithall enioynde the duskie cloudes 30 
Which with their darkenesse turnde the earth to 

Hell, 

Conuert to blood and poure downe streames of 

blood. 

Cornewell shall groane, and Arthurs soule shall sigh: 
Before the conscience of Gueneuora 
The map of hell shall hang and fiendes shall rage: 35 
And Gorlois ghost exacting punishment, 

With dreames, with horrors and with deadly traunce, 

Shall gripe their hearts: the vision of his corse 

Shalbe to them, as was the terror vile 

Of flaming whippes to Agamemnons sonne. 40 

And when the Trumpet calles them from their rest, 

Aurora shall with watry cheekes behold 

Their slaughtered bodies prostrate to her beames. 

And on the banckes of Camhala shall lye 

The bones of Arthur and of Arthurs knightes: 45 

Whose fleete is now tryumphing on the seas, 

Bat shall bee welcom’d with a Tragedie. 

Thy natiue soyle shalbe thy fatall gulfe, 

Arthur: thy place of birth, thy place of death. 
Mordred shalbe the hammer of my hate 50 

To beate the bones of Cornish Lordes to dust. 

Ye rauening birdes vnder Celenoes power, 

I doe adiure you in Alectoes name, 

Follow the sworde of Mordred where he goes. 
Follow the sworde of Mordred for yonr foode. 55 
Aspyring Mordred, thou must also dye. 

And on the Altar of Proferpina 

Thy vitall blood vnto my Ghost shall fume. 

Heauen,Earth, and hell, concurre to plague the*) man 


1 ) Qq. Period after man . 
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That is the plague of Heauen, Earth and hell. 60 
Thou bids, Alecto: I pursue my Charge. 

Let thy Ceraßce whistle in mine eares, 

And let the helles of Pluto ring reuenge. 

One other fpeeche penned 

by the fame gentleman, and pronounced in ßeade 
of Gorlois his laft fpeache penned by Tho- 
mas Hughes, and set downe in the fe- 
cond Scene of the fift and laft Act. 

DEath hath his conquest: hell hath had his wish, 
Gorlois his vow: Alecto her desire. 

Sinne hath his pay: and blood is quit with blood, 
Reuenge in Tryumphe beares the strugling hearts. 
Now, Gorlois, pearce the craggie Rockes of hell, 5 
Throughchinckeswberof infernall sprites do glaunce, 
Returne this answere to the furies courte: 

That Cornewell trembles with the thought of 

warre: 

And Tamers flood with drooping pace doth flowe, 

For feare of touching Camballs bloodie streame. io 
Brytaine, remember, write it on thy walles, 

VVhich neyther tyme nor tyrannie may race, 

That Rebelles, Traytors and conspirators, 

The semenarye of lewde Cateime, 

The Bastard Coouie of Italian birdes, 15 

Shall feele the flames of euer flaming fire, 

Which are not quenched with a sea of teares. 

And since in thee some glorious starre must shine, 
When many yeares and ages are expirde, 

Whose beames shall cleare the mist of miscontent 20 
And make the dampe of Plutoes pit retire, 

Gorlois will neuer fray the Brytans more. 

For Brytaine then becomes an Angels land, 

13* 
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Both Diuels and Sprites must yeelde to Angels 

power, 

Vnto the goddesse of the Angels land. 

Vaunt, Brytaine, vaunt, of her renowmed raigne, 

Whose face deterres the hagges of hell from thee: 

Whose vertues holde the plagues of heauen from 

thee, 

Whose presence makes the earth fruitfull to thee: 

And with foresight of her thrice happie daies, 

Brytaine, I leaue thee to an endlesse praise. 

Besides these speaches there was also penned a 
Chorus for the first act, and an other for the second act, 
by Maister Frauncis Flower, which were pronounced accord- 
ingly. The dumbe showes were partly deuised by Maister 
Christopher Yeluerton, Maister Frauncis Bacon, Maister 
lohn Lancaster and others, partly by the saide Maister 
Flower, who with Maister Penroodocke and the said Maister 
Lancaster directed these proceedings at Court. 


t 



Notes: 


Prose preceding Trotte s lntroduction: “One of the society 
of Grayes-Inne”: — Cf. Foss, “Judges of England” V. 439: 
“The gentlemen of Gray’s Inn seem to have been partial 
to dramatic entertainments. ** The readiness of the society 
to gratify her Majesty fully justified the commendations 
which she expressed at the close of the famous Christ- 
masing in 1594, when she said that it was a house she 
was inuch indebted to, for it did always study for some 
sports to present unto her”. Cf. Century Dictionary: “Inns 
of Court, a) Incorporated legal societies in London, which 
have the exclusive privilege of calling candidates to the 
bar, and maintaining instruction and examinations for that 
purpose. b) The precincts occupied by these societies 
respectively. They are: the Inner Temple, Middle Temple, 
Lincoln’s Inn, Gray’s Inn.” 

Line 4: This preliminary masque — for such it is 
in fact, although not specifically so termed—smacks strongly 
of the “clamors of courts” to which Trotte refers a few 
lines further on — l. 23. The “three muses” remind one 
of an attorney and two constables dragging their prisoners, 
the “five gentlemen students”, before a moot-court of Gray’s 
Inn. We readily see that Barrister Trotte needed to go 
no great distance for his idea. 

The device of prefacing a play with an introduction, 
or prologue, is a very well-known and a common practice 
among Elizabethan play-wrights. An induetion, for example, 
opens Kyd’s “Spanish Tragedy” and Greene's “James the 
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Fourth” (Manly: “Specimens of the Pre-Shakesperean 
Drama”, Vol. II). A prologue precedes the performance 
in Udall’s “Roister Doister”, in “Gammer Gurton’s Needle”, 
in Preston’s “Cambises”, Lyly’s “Campaspe”, Peele’s “David 
and Bethsabe” (Manly: “Sp. Pre-Sh. Dr.” II). 

This introduction by Trotte resembles the succeeding 
dumb-shows of this play in that it would be far more 
intelligible if provided with a commentary. What the 
Muse sings of the captives, viz. that the goddess Astrea 
had “schooled” them to “forget and scorne the noble 
skils of language” (Intr. 14) applies very well to Trotte 
himself. She evidently wishes to “apologize for the poetic 
elfort of legal hauds”, as Ward obser es (“English Dramatic 
Literature”, I. 218). Ward leniently characterizes the 
effort when he remarks further that it was carried out 
“in no very light-handed fashion”. 

Intr. 66: “in vre": ure: practice; “mis en ure"—put 
in use or eftect: a term of law-French. 

Cf. Which perill shalbe past, if in your life 
Their tempred youthe with aged fathers awe 
Be brought in vre of skilfull stayednesse. 

(Gorboduc, ed. Toulrain Smith 199—201) 
Cf. Bar. There I enriched the priests with burials 
And always kept the Sexton’s arms in ure 
With digging graves and ringing dead men’s knells. 

(Jew of Malta ed. Bullen, II. iii. 187) 
Cf. This bickering will but keep our arms in ure 
The holy battles better to endure. 

(Four Preutices of L. 0. PI. vi. 493) 
Intr. 72: “moe"—more; commonly used in sixteenth- 
century literature. 

Cf. Send out moe horses; skirr the country round. 

(Macbeth V. iii. 35). 
Intr. 79: “sooth’d” — confirmed. Cf. Prof. Schicks 
edition of “The Spanish Tragedy”, note to III. X. 19: 
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“Sooth means originally true (Cf. forsooth, in sooth) ** 
0. E. gesöfrian, to prove the truth of, to bear witness”. 

[ntr. 101: Sure is possibly a verb meaning assure. 

Intr. 124: “devoyer” = deveir, dette (Godefroy). 
devoir = duty, Service owed (N. E. D.). The line means: 
Our lack of Service could increase our zeal, dutv. The 
root of the word appears in endeavor. 

Intr. 128: “streights of time” — lack of time. 

Intr. 130—133: This is doubtless an allusion to the 
internal peace of Elizabeth’s reign — an allusion which, 
of course, was the only possible one in the presence of the 
Queen. Our play was acted “the twenty-eighth day of 
Februarie in the thirtieth yeare of her Maiesties most 
happy Raigne”. Mary Stuart was executed Feb. 8, 1587; 
(S. R. Gardiner: “A Student’s History of England,” 
p. 458) and with what moral qualms to Elizabeth, is very 
well known. The mernory of this tragedy of state must 
have been very fresh in her mind at the time when 
Trotte’s Muses recited their little pieces. 

Argument of the Trag. 1. 1. M Vther Pendragon” — For 
the supposed origin of this name, let us compare on the 
one hand the highly interesting tale of Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth, and on the other, the account of Holinshed: 

Hist. Brit. (San-Marte) VIII. xiv. 44—50: 

Haec dum Guyntoniae agerentur, apparuit stella mirae 
magnitudinis et claritatis, uno radio contenta: ad radium 
vero erat globus igneus in similitudinem draconis extensus, 
et ex ore illius procedebant duo radii, quorum unus longi- 
tudinem suam ultra Gallicanum clima videbatu? extendere, 
alter vero versus Hybernicum mare vergens, in septem 
minores radios terminabatur. 

Ibid xv: Apparente vero praefato sidere, pcrculsi sunt 
omnes metu et admiratione qui illud inspiciebant. Uther 
etiam frater regis, hostilem exercitum in Cambriam ducens, 
non minimo terrore perculsus, quosque sapientes adibat, 
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ut quid portenderet stella notificarent. Inter caeteros jussit 
vocare Merlinum: nam et ipse in exercitum venerat, ut 
consilio ipsius res praeliorum tractarentur. Qui ut in 
praesentiam regis ductus astitisset, jussus est sideris 
enucleare significationem. Mox ille in fletum erumpens, 
revocato spiritu exclamavit et dixit: “0 damnum irrecupe- 
rabile! 0 orbatum populum ßritanniae! 0 nobilissimi 
regis migrationem! Defunctus est inclytus Britonum rex 
Aurelius Ambrosius: cujus obitu obibimus omnes, nisi 
Deus auxilium subvectet. Festina ergo, dux nobilissime 
Uther, festina, et conflictum cum hostibus facere ne differas: 
victoria tibi in manu erit: et rex eris totius Britanniae. 
Te enim sidus istud significat, et igneus draco sub sidere. 
Radius autem, qui versus Gallicanam plagam porrigitur, 
portendit tibi filium futurum potentissimum, cujus potestas 
omnia regna habebit quae protegit. Alter radius filiam 
significat, cujus filii et nepotes regnum Britanniae successive 
habebunt.” 

lbid xvii: At Uther frater ejus, convocato regni clero, 
cepit diadema insulae: annaentibusque cunctis sublimatus 
est in regem. Reminiscens autem expositionis, quam 
Merlinus de supradicto sidere fecerat: jussit fabricari duos 
dracones ex auro, ad draconis similitudinem, quem ad 
stellae radium inspexerat. Qui ut mira arte fabricati 
fuerunt: obtulit unum in ecclesia primae sedis Guyntoniae: 
alterum vero sibi ad ferendum in praelia detinuit. Ab illo 
ergo die vocatus fuit Utherpendragon: quod Britannica lingua 
caput draconis appellamus. Idcirco hanc appellationem 
recepit: q,uia Merlinus eum in regem per draconem 
prophetaverat. 

Cf. Holinshed’s Chronides I., 570: 

“After that Aurelius Ambrosius was dead, his brother 
Vter Pendragon * * was made king in the yeare of our 
Lord 500 * *. The cause why he was surnamed Pendragon, 
was for that Merline, the great prophet, likened him to 
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a dragon s head, that at the time of bis natiuitie maruel- 
ouslie appeared in the firmament at the corner of a blasting 
star, as is reported. ßut others supposed that he was so 
called from his wisdome and Serpentine subtilitie, or from 
that he gaue the dragon’s head in his banner.” 

Arg. and Männer of the First Dumbeshewe: Cf. the 
diimb-show preceding the fourth act in “Gorboduc” (ed. by 
T. Smith p. 56). Such a similarity appears between the 
two as to warrant the conclusion that the following from 
“Gorboduc” may have been the pattern for the one here 
under consideration: 

“First the musick of Howboies began to plaie, during 
which there came from vnder the stage, as though out of 
hell three furies, Alecto, Megera, and Ctesiphone, clad in 
black garmentes sprinkled with bloud and Harnes, their 
bodies girt with snakes, their heds spred with serpentes 
in stead of heare, the one bearing in her hand a Snake, 
the other a whip, and the third a burning Firebrand: ech 
driuing before them a king and a queene, which, moued 
by furies, vnnaturallv had slaine their owne children. **” 

Arg. and Man. of First Dumb-show, 1: “Sounding 
the musicke” — What sort of instruments were used does 
not appear either in this dumb-show or in any of the 
succeeding ones. If we were allowed to draw “Gorboduc” 
into comparison again, we might suppose the instruments 
to have been “violins, cornets, flutes, bautboys and drums”. 
(Gorboduc, ed. by T. Smith p. XIII). 

Arg. First Dumb-show, 1—2: “tbere rose three furies 
from vnder the stage”: This, read in connection with the 
stage-direction — “Descendit” — at the end of V. ii., where 
the ghost of Gorlois is made to return to hell, leads us 
to think of a trap-door. 

There’s no doubt about Gorlois going to hell, as he 
expressly teils us of his intentions in that direction in 
V. ii. 31—38, where he calls upon the “furies blacke and 
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vglie shapes that houle in holes beneath” — on “Orcus 
darke and deepe Avernas nooke” to “receaue [their] 
ghastly Charge”. 

Arg. First D.-show, 23: “the Chorus tooke their 
plaees” — From the nature of the choruses, which, 
it will be noticed, are versified commentaries on the 
play, and from the lack of any stage-direction to the 
oontrary, we must assume that the w foure which re- 
presented the Chorus” retained their plaees until the last 
word of the last speech had been spoken. 

It is to be noted that all of the Choruses are divided 
into four parts. This eircumstance, combined with the 
obvious division of the Chorus in Act IV, where each part 
apparently takes its turn in addressing Arthur, would seem 
to lead to the conclusion that the entire Chorus, not only 
in Act IV, but throughout the whole play, is not delivered 
by the entire body of figures, but rather that the figures, 
wherever the Chorus appears (excepting, perhaps, in the 
Epilogus: See note on the Ep.), were divided into four 
groups, each group delivering its own particular stanza. 

In Act IV. the Chorus plays the part of an actor. 
Its functions so far correspond to those of the Aristotelian 
Chorus. (Vid. Klein: “Der Chor in den wichtigsten Tra¬ 
gödien der französischen Renaissance”, Münchener Beiträge 
XII. p. 48). If, as above stated, the Chorus of our drama 
was divided into four groups, it violates the Aristotelian 
rule, and corresponds, on the other hand, to Schiller s 
Choruses, which were also divided into groups. (Vid. 
Klein, 1. c. p. 48.) 

I. i. 14: “Stifeleth in his stocke” — is choked up in 
his progeny, i. e. the sins of Uther Pendragon shall be so 
visited upon his children’s children as to result in extinction 
of the family line. 

“Wreak” — revenge. Cf. “Then if thou hast 
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r A heart of wreak in thee, that will revenge 

Thine own particular wrongs-” (Cor. IV. v. 91) 

I. i. 22— 26: cf. Seneca (Cunliffe: “The Influence of Seneca 
on Elizabethan Tragedy ”, App. II): 

nec sit irarum modus 
Pudorve: mentes caecus instiget furor; 

Rabies parentum duret et longum nefas 
Eat in nepotes. Nec vacet cuiquam vetus 
Odisse crimen: semper oriatur novum, 

Nec unum in uno; dumque puuitur scelus, 

Crescat. (Thyestes 26—32). 

Heywood’s rendering: 

Let them contend with all offence, by turnes and 
one by one 

Let swordes be drawne: and meane of ire procure 
there may be none, 

Nor shame: let fury blynd enflame theyr myndes and 
wrathful will, 

Let yet the parentes rage endure and longer lasting yll 
Through childrens children spreade; nor yet let any 
leysure be 

The former fawte to hate, but still more mischiefe 
. newe to see, 

Nor one in one: but ere the guilt with vengeance 
be acquit, 

Encrease the cryme. 

(Spenser Soc’y Reprint I. pp. 46, 47). 

It is interesting to compare with this and the 
other numerous plagiarisms from Seneca, their equi- 
valents from the translations of Seneca’s tragedies, 
which were edited and published in 1581 by Thomas 

Newton. Interest centres in the fact that these 

« 

professed translations are less felicitous and even 
less literal than the un-acknowledged plagiarisms 
by Hughes. The comparisons made here and further 
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on, reveal the additional fact that Thomas Nash / was 
satirical at the expense of accuracy when he stated:” 
“Yet English (sic) Seneea read by candle-light yeeldes 
many good sentenees, as Blood is a beggar, and so 
foorth”. In the case of Thomas Hughes, at least, it 
was the Latin original, and not the translation, that 
afforded whole “handfulls of tragicall speaehes”. 

I. i. 27—28: cf. Sen. (Cun. App. II): 

Age, anime, fac, quod nulla posteritas probet; 

Sed nulla taceat. (Thyestes 192—3). 

Cf Heywood’s translation: 

Go to, do that wich neuer shall no after age allow. 
Nor none it whisht. 

(Spenser Soc’y Reprint I, p. 51). 

I. i. 20: “plagues ” — calamities. 

Cf Bar. My gold! my gold and all my wealth is gone! 

You partiall heavens, have l deserved this plague? 

(Jew of Malta, ed. Bullen I. ii. 258) 
I. i. 47: “bewray” — betray, reveal, disclose. 

Cf. My sovereign, pardon the author of ill news, 

And I ll bewray the fortune of thy son. 

(Span. Trag. ed. Schick I. iii. 54). 
Cf. Yet never shall these lips bewray thy life. 

(Jew of Malta, ed. Bullen III. iii. 81) 
Cf. If mine owne seruant hired to this fact 

And moued by trouth with hate to worke the same, 
In time had not bewrayed it vnto me. 

(Gorboduc, ed. Toulmin Smith, 1165—7) 
I. i. 54: “Cassiopaea”: One of the northern constellations. 
In this constellation a brilliant new star appeared in 
1572, which subsequently disappeared again (N. E. D. 
under “Cassiopeian”). 

I. i. 62—63: “A thousand yeares to come” — 

The death of Arthur is by Geoffrey of Monmouth 
(Hist. Brit. San-Marte XI. ii. 55—59) recorded tu 
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have occurred in the five hundred and forty-second 
year of our Lord’s incarnation: “Sed et inclytus ille 
Arturus rex letaliter vulneratus est, qui illinc ad 
sananda vulnera sua in insulam Avallonis advectus, 
cognato suo Constantino, filio Cadoris ducis Cornubiae, 
diadema Britanniae concessit, anno ab incarnatione 
dominica quinquagentesiino quadragesimo seeundo. — 
This line — “a tbousand yeares to come” -- as well 
as those from Cassiopaea to 66, is undoubtedly in- 
tended as a compliment to Elizabeth. 

I. ii. 1—49: A strong family likeness between Gueneuora 

and Lady Macbeth is not to be denied. Note parti- 

cularly “Macbeth” I. iv. 41—55: 

« 

„Come, you spirits 

That tend on mortal thoughts, unsex me here, 

And fill me from the crown to the toe top-full 
Of direst cruelty! make thick my blood; 

Stop up the access and passage to remorse, 

That no compunctious visitings of nature 
Shake my feil purpose, nor keep peace between 
The effeet and it! Come to my woman’s breasts, 
And take my milk for gall, you murdering ministers, 
Wherever in your sightless substances 
You wait on nature's miscbief!” 

Again, the resemblance of both to Clytemnestra is 
noteworthy. 

I. ii. 3: “stale” — a laughing-stock. 

Cf. Was there none eise in Rome to make a stale, 

But Saturnine? (Tit. And. I. i. 304) 

I. ii. 4: “retireless” — retire = to return, “for bis retireless 
sailes” — for his ships that will not return. 

I. ii. 6: Qq. have a semicolon between reuenge and seeke. 

I. ii. 8—9: cf. Sen. (Cun. App. II): 
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Aliquod attdendum est nefas 
Atrox, crueatum; tale quod frater meus 
Suum esse mailet. (Thyestes 193—5) 

Cf. Heywood’s translation: 

Some mischefe greate ther must be ventred now, 
Both lierce and bloudy: such as woulde my brother 
rather long 
To have been his. 

(Spenser Soc’y Reprint, I. 51). 
I. ii. 8: “fact” — criminal deed. 

Cf. Speak, page, who murder’d him? 

Page. He that is apprehended for the fact. 

(Span. Trag. ed. Schick, III. iv. 22) 
Cf. Neither, 0 king, I can or will denie 

But that this hand from Ferrex life hath reft: 
Which fact how much my dolefull hart doth waile. 

(Gorb. ed. T. Smith IV. ii. 1090) 
I. ii. 11—16: Cf. Sen. (Cun. App. II): 

Tecum ipsa nunc evolve femineos dolos, 

Quod ulla conjunx perfida atque impos sui 
Amore caeco, quod novercales manus 
Ausae, quod ardens impia virgo face, 

Phasiaca fugiens regna Thessalica trabe: 

Ferrum, venena. (Agamemnon 117—122) 

Cf Studley’s translation: 

Now put in practice, seeke aboute, search out and 
learne to find 

The wylie traynes, and crafty guyles of w'icked 
womankind: 

What any diuelish trayterous dame durst do in wor¬ 
king woe, k 

Or any wounded in her wits by shot of Cupids bowe. 
What euer rigorous stepdame could commit with des¬ 
perat hand. 
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Or as the wench who flaming fast by Venus poy- 
soning brand 

Was driuen by leud incestuous love in ship of 
Thessail land, 

To flit away from Colchos yle, where Phasis channel 
deepe, 

With siluer streame downe from the hylles of Armenie 
doth sweepe. 

(Spenser Soc’y Reprint, II. 293, 294). 

1. ii. 13 — “Unwieldy or unmanageable of herseif — not 
having any control over her actions. The sense is a 
little. constrained” (Dodsley-Hazlitt, IV 266). 

I. ii. 14: “phere* — spouse. A companion, partner, 
husband, or lover. 

I. ii. 19 — Cf. Sen. (Cun. App. II): 

Cum spirat fsperat] ira sanguinem, nescit tegi. 

(Thyestes 504) 

Cf. Heywood’s translation: 

When Ire doth hope the present bloud, it may not 
hydden bee. 

(Spenser Soe’y Reprint, I. 69.) 

I. ii. 21—23: Cf. Sen. (Cun. App. II): 

Iam displicemus, eapta praelata est mihi. 

Non praeferetur: qui dies thalami ultimus 
Nostri est futurus, hic erit vitae tuae. 

(Here. Oetaeus 304—6) 

Cf. Studley’s translation: 

Yet presently thou plunged art, and that by mee alone: 

A prysoner now must be preferde before thy loyall 
wyfe. 

Ile none of that: but euen the day that first begins 
the strife, 

And to our wedlock brings the breach, shalbe thy 
dismall day. (Spenser Soc’y Reprint, II. 193). 
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I. ii. 24—28: Cf. Sen. (Cun. App. II): 

gesseris caelum licet, 

Totusque pacem debeat mundus tibi: 

Est aliquid hydra pejus: iratae dolor 
Nuptae. Quis ignis tantus in coelum furit 
Ardentis Aetnae? quicquid est victum tibi. 

Hic vincet animus. (Here. Oet. 282—7). 

Cf. Studley’s translatiou: 

Yea vengeaunce, vengeance, will I haue, though on 
thy back thou wyeld 

The boysteous heauens, and all the worlde doe peace 
vnto thee yelde: 

There is a thing shall sting thee worse than Hydra 
hissing Snake, 

The corsey curst of angry Wyfe. Doth any firy Flake 

Upthrowne from Etnas boyling Foarge, so sow r se the 
beaten skyes? 

(Spenser Soc’y Reprint, II. 393). 

1. ii. 29—33: Cf. Sen. (Cun. App. II): 

Quid hoc? recedit animus, et ponit minas; 

Iam cessit ira. Quid miser langues dolor? 

Perdis furorem? conjugis sanctae fidem 
Mihi reddis iterum. Quid vetas flanimas ali? 

Quid frangis ignes? liunc mihi serva impetum. 

(Here. Oet. 307—314. > 

-Cf Studley’s translation: 

What meaneth this? my mynde relents. My mallice 
breakes his rage: 

0 wretched griefe why dost thou faynte? thy spight 
wilt thou asswage? 

With fealty of a faythfull Wyfe dost thou thy con- 
science Charge? 

Why lets thou not my boyling yre for to encrease 
at large? 
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Why dost thou slake thy frying fits? tliis mallady 
still suruiue. 

(SpeDser Soc’y Reprint, II. 393.) 
I. ii. 34—38: Cf. Sen. (Cun. App. II): 

vel Mycenaea domo 
Conjuncta socio profuge furtiva rate. 

Quid timida loqueris furta, et exilium et fugas? 

Sors ista fecit. Te decet majus nefas. 

(Agamemnon 122—5). 

Cf. Studley’s translation: 

Or witb some yonker trudge from Grece by theft 
the seas along: 

Why dost thou faynt to talke of theft, exile or priuie 
flight ? 

These came by hap, thou therefore must on greater 
mischiefe light. 

(Spenser Soc’y Reprint, II. 294). 

I. ii. 39—42: Cf. Sen. (Cun. App. II): 

dira furiarum cohors 

Discorsque Erinnys veniat et geminas faces 
Megaera quatiens. Non satis jnagno meum 
Ardet furore pectus: impleri juvat 
Majore monstro. (Thyestes 250—4) 

Cf. Heywood’s translation: 

: and now let all the flocke of 

furies dyre, 

And full of strife Brinnis come, and double brands 
of fyre 

Megcera shaking; for not yet enough with fury great 
And rage doth bum my boyling brest: it ought to 
bee repleate 
With monster more. 

(Spenser Soc’y Reprint, I. 53). 

T. ii. 42—44: Cf. Sen. (Cun. App. II): 

Gru mb ine, The Misfortunes of Arthur. 
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Nescio quid animus majus, et solito amplius, 
Supraque fines moris humani turnet 
Instatque pigris manibus. Haud, quid sit scio, 

Sed grande quiddam est. (Thyestes 267—270) 

Cf. Heywood’s translation: 

Atre. I note what greater thing my raynde, and more then 
woont it was, 

Aboue the reache that men are woont to worke, 
begins to swell: 

And stayth with slouthfull hands. What thinge it is 
I cannot teil: 

But great it is. 

(Sen. his tenne Trag, trans. 1581; leaf 25). 
I. ii. 46: Cf. Sen. (Cun. App. II): 

Nullura relinquam facinus; et nullum est satis. 

(Thyestes 256) 

Cf Heywood’s translation: 

Nor guilt will I forbeare, nor none may be enough 
despight. 

(Spenser Soc’y Reprint, I. 53). 

I. ii. 47: Cf. Sen. (Cun. App. II): 

scelera non ulcisceris 
Nisi vincis. (Thyestes 195—6) 

Cf. Heywoods translation: 

Thou neuer dost enough reuenge the wronge, 

Except thou passe. 

(Spenser Soc’y Reprint I. 51). 

I. ii. 49—51: Cf. Sen. (Cun. App. II): 

THY. sceleris est aliquis modus? 

ATR. Sceleri modus debetur, ubi facias scelus, 

Non ubi reponas (Thyestes 1055—7) 

Cf. Heywood’s translation: 

Thy ********, is any meane of gylt or 
mischiefe yet? 
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Atr. A meane in mischiefe ought to be when gylt thou 
dost cominit, 

Not when thou quvtst. 

(Spenser Soc'y Reprint, I. 79). 

I. ii. 52—53: Cf. Sen. (Cun. App. II): 

Levis est dolor, qui capere consilium potest 
Et clepere sese. Magna non latitant mala. 

(Medea 155—6) 

Cf. Studley's translation: 

Small is the grype of griefe that can to reasons 
lore obay, 

And snekiug downe with stealing Steps can slyly 
slip away. 

(Spenser Soc’y Reprint, II. 253). 
I. ii. 54—55: Cf. Sen. (Cun. App. II): 

ira quae tegitur nocet, 

Professa perdunt odia vindictae locum. 

(Medea 153-4) 

Cf. Studley’s translation: 

He leeseth opportunity who vengaunce doth requyre, 
That shewes by open sparkes the flame the heate of 
kindled fyre. 

(Spenser Soc’y Reprint, II. 253). 
I. ii. 70: Cf. Sen. (Cun. App. II): 

Inlicita amantur; excidit quidquit licet. 

(Here. Oet. 360) 

Cf. Studley’s translation: 

Unleeful things that should be shund we gredely 
desyre. 

(Spenser Soc'y Reprint, II. 395). 
I. ii. 74—75: Cf. Sen. (Cun. App. II): 

NVTR. Piget prioris, et novum crimen struis? 

CLYT. Res est profecto stulta nequitiae modus. 

(Agam. 150—1) 
14 * 
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Cf. Studley’s translation: 

NV. Thy former falt with pensiue hart and sorrow 
thou dost rew. 

And fondly yet thou goest about, to set abroach 
a newe. 

Cl. It is a very folishnes to kepe a meane therein. 

(Spenser Soc’y Reprint, II. 295). 
I. ii. 84—85: Cf. Sen. (Cun. App. II): 

Caelestis ira quos premit, miseros facit, 

Humana nullos. (Here. Oet. 444—5) 

Cf. Studley’s translation: 

The wrathes of heauenly mindes do make them blest 
on whom they light: 

So doth not spite of mortall men. 

(Spenser Soc’y Reprint, II. 397). 
I. ii. 85—7: Cf. Sen. (Cun. App. II): 

NVTR. Major admisso tuus, 

Alumna, dolor est. culpa par odium exigit. 

Cur saeva modicis statuis? ut passa es, dole. 

, (Here. Oet. 447—9) 

Cf. Studley’s translation: 

NV. Thy wrath (deare foster child) 

Is greater than the crime, that hath thy Hercules 
defilde. 

With egall mallice measure faultes. Alas why dost 
thou bring 

So great and sore a penalty vpon so smale a thinge? 
Let not thy griefe be greater, then the sorrow thou 
sustaynes. 

(Spenser Soc’y Reprint, II. 398). 
1. ii. 69—84: This is the first of the frequent instances of 
stichomythia in the play. The figure is modelled on 
that of the same name which Seneca is so fond of 
using, e. g. Here. Oet. 435—450; Thyestes 1095—1112 
etc. etc. 
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I. iii. 1—2: Cf. Sen. (Cun. App. II): 

qui regi non vult, amor 
Vincatur. Hand te, fama, macülari sinam. 

(Hippolytus 256—7) 

Cf. Studley’s rendering: 

Pli. Not euery iote of honesty exiled is my breast, 
I yeeld me Nurse, loue that denies thus vnder 
rule to rest 

In quietnes, let him, let bim perforce be battered 
downe. 

I wil not let my fleeting fame and glorious bright 
renoume 

With stayne to be dishonoured . . . 

(Sen. his tenne Trag, trans. 1581; leaf 59). 
I. iii. 7—10: Cf. Sen. (Cun. App. II): 

Nondum tumultu pectus attonitum caret: 

Mutavit iras, quodque habet proprium furor, 

In se ipse saevit. (Here. Für. 1226—28) 

Cf. Heywood’s traflslation: 

Not yet his hart astonied lackes his ragyng tumult sore, 
But wraths hath turnd: and whieh of rage is property 
and yre 

Agavnst himselfe he rageth now. 

(Spen. Soc. Repr. I. 41). 

I. iii. 13—14: Cf. Sen. (Cun. App. II): 

dignam ob hoc vita reur 
Quod esse temet autumas dignam nece. 

(Hippolytus 261—2) 

Cf. Studley’s translation: 

for this I iudge thee worthy breath, 

In that thou dost confesse, thyselfe to haue deserued 
death. 

(Spenser Soc’y Reprint, I. 122.) 
I. iii. 15—17: Cf. Sen. (Cun. App. II): 
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Decreta mors est. Quaeritur fati genus. 

Laqueone vitam finiam an ferro incubem? 

(Hippolytus 263—4) 

Cf. Studley’s translation: 

Condemde I am to die, what kind of death now 
would I know, 

As eyther strangled with a rope shal I my life forgoe? 
Or runne vppon a bloudy blade, with gory wound 
to dye? 

(Spenser Soc’y Reprint, I. 122). 
I. iii. 16: dround: in this word the d is exerescent, as in 
sound, expound, astound etc. 

I. iii. 18—19: Cf. Sen. (Cun. App. II): 

cuncta jam amisi bona: 

Mentem, arma, famam, conjugem. 

(Here. Für. 1266—67) 

Cf. Heywood’s translation: 

all good lost haue I quighte, 

My mynd, my weapons, my renoume, my wife, my 
sonnes, my handes. 

(Spenser Soc’y Reprint, I. 42.) 
I. iii. 20—21: Cf. Sen. (Cun. App. II): 

Medea superest, hic mare et terras vides, 

Ferrumque et ignes et deos et fulmina. 

(Medea 166—7) 

Cf. Studley’s translation: 

Medea yet is left, (to mueh) and here thou mayst espy 
The Seas to succour vs in flyglit, and landes aloofe 
that ly: 

Yea yron tooles, with buruing brands we haue to 
worke them woe, 

And Gods that with the thunder dint shall ouerquell 
our foe. 

(Spenser Soc’y Reprint, II. 253.) 
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I. iii. 22—23: Cf. Sen. (Cun. App. II): 

Etiam furorem: nemo polluto queat 
Animo mederi. Morte sanandum est scelns. 

(Here. Für. 1268—9) 

Cf. Heywood’s translation: 

And fury to no man may heale and lose from gylty 
bandes 

My m,nd defyeld: needes must with death be heald 
so haynous yll. 

(Spenser Soc’y Reprint, I. 42.) 
I. iii. 26: Qq. have a comma between seeke and it. 

I. iii. 27: Cf. Sen. (Cun. App. II): 

Perire sine me non potes, meeum potes. 

(Thebais 66) 

Cf. Newton’s translation: 

Without me perish can you not: but with me well 
you may. 

(Spenser Soc’y Reprint, I. 88.) 
1. iii. 28—30: Cf. Sen. (Cun. App. II): * 

qui cogit mori 

Nolentem in aequo est quique properantem inpedit. 

(Thebais 98—99) 

Cf. Newton’s translation: 

For hee that doth enforce a man agaynst his will to dye: 
And he that slayeth him that would fayne dye, most 
willingly, 

Are both alike in equall fault, and stand in egall 
plight — 

To hinder one that would be dead is murthring him 
outright. 

(Spenser Soc’y Reprint, I. 89.) 
I. iii. 31—32: Cf. Sen. (Cun. App. II): 

THES. Lacrimae nonne te nostrae movent? 

PHAED. Mors optima est perire lacrimant dum sui. 

(Hippolytus 888—9) 



Cf. Studley's translation: 

The. Alas do not my trilling teares thy stony stomacke 
grieue? 

Ph. It is the sweetest death, when one doth lothsome 
life forsake, 

Bereft of such as should for him most woful weeping 
make. (Spenser Soc’y Reprint, I. 143). 

I. iii. 33—36: Cf. Sen. (Cun. App. II): 

Ubique mors est. Optume hoc cavit deus. 

Eripere vitam nemo non homini potest, 

At nemo mortem: mille ad lianc aditus patent. 

(Thebais 151—3) 

Cf. Newtons translation: 

Deth ech where is; and wayes to death in thousaml 
Corners are. 

Herein hath God good Order tane, that euery selie Foe. 
May take away an others life: but Death hee cannot so. 
I seeke not anye toole to haue; this desprate niynd 
of myne 

Can vse the seruice of my hand, my threede of 
lyfe t’vntwine. 

(Spenser Soc’y Reprint, I. 91). 
I. iii. 37—40: Cf. Sen. (Cun. App. II): 

Nemo ad id sero venit unde numquam, 

Cum semel venit, potuit reverti. 

Quid juvat dirum properare fatum? 

(Here. Für. 869-1) 

Cf. Heywood’s translation: 

No man comes late to that, whence neuer out, 
W’hen once hee is come, turne agayne he may. 

To hast the hard and heauy Fate wbat vayles? 

(Spenser Soc’y Reprint, I. 30). 
I. iii. 43: Cf. Sen. (Cun. App. II): 

De fine poenae loqueris, ego poenam volo. 

(Thyestes 246) 
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Cf. Newton’s translation: 

Thou speak’st of th’end; but I him would opres with 
greter payne. (Spenser Soc’y Reprint, I. 53). 
I. iii. 44—54: Cf. Sen. (Cun. App. II): 

itane? tarn magnis breves 
Poenas sceleribus solvis atque uno omnia 
Pensabis ictu? moreris: hoc patri sat est. 

Quid deinde matri? quid male in lucem editis 
Gnatis, quid ipsi, quae tuum magna luit 
Scelus ruiua, flebili patriae dabis? 

Solvenda non est illa quae leges ratas 
Natura in uno vertit Oedipoda, novos 
Commenta partus,« suppliciis eadem meis 
Novetur. iterum vivere atque iterum mori 
Liceat; renasci semper: ut totiens nova 
Supplicia pendas. utere ingenio, miser. 

Quod saepe fieri non potest, fiat diu. 

Mors eligatur longa, quaeratur via 
Qua nec sepultis mixtus et vivis tarnen 
Exemptus erres: morere, sed citra patrem. 

(Oedipus 957—972) 


Cf. Nevile’s translation: 

And thinkst thou than for all these ils enough so 
short a payne? 

Thynkst thou the Gods will be apeasde, if thou forth- 
with be slayne? 

So many mischiefes don: and ist enough one stroke 
to byde? 

Account’ste thou it sufficient paynes, that once thy 
sword should glide 

Quight through thy guilty breast for all? why than 
dispatch and dye. 

So maist thou recompence thy Fathers death sufficiently. 

Let it be so: what mends vnto thy Mother wilt thou 
make ? 
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Vnto thy children what? these plagues (0 wretch) how 
wilt thou slake? 

That thus for thee thy countrey wastes? One push 
shall ende them all. 

A proper fetch. A fine deuise. For thee a worthy fall. 

Inuent thou monstrous beast forthwith: a fall euen 
worthy for 

Thyselfe inuent: whom all men hate and loth, and 
doe abhor. 

And as dame Natures lawfull course is broke (0 wretch) 
by thee, 

So let to such a mischiefe great, thy Death agreeing bee. 

0 that I might a thousand tmies, my wretched lyfe 
renewe. 

0 that I might reuyue and dye by course in order dewe 

Ten hundred thousand times and more: than should 
I vengeance take 

Vpon this wretched head. Than I perhaps in part 
should make 

A meete amends indeede, for this my fowle and 
lothsom Sin. 

Than should the proofe of payne reproue the life that 
I liue in. 

The choyse is in thy hand thou wretch, than vse 
thine owne discretion 

And finde a meanes, whereby thou maist come to 
extreame confusion. 

And that, that oft thou maist not doe, let it prolonged bee. 

Thus, thus, maist thou procure at length an endlesse 
death to thee. 

Serch out a death whereby thou mayst perpetuall 
shame obtayne: 

And yet not dye. But still to liue in euerlasting payne. 

(Sen. his tenne Trag, translat. 1581; leaf 92). 
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I. iii. 55, etc. — Stiehoraytliia. 

I. iii. 61 — Cf. Sen. (Cun. App. 11): 

Mens impudicam facere, non Casus, solet. 

(Hippolvtus 743) 

Cf. Studley's translation: 

Nor blind Mischance but fancy wont to make a 
shamelesse Wight. 

(Spens. Soc. Reprint, I. 138). 
1. iii. 62—63: Cf. Sen. (Cun. App. II): 

Fati ista culpa est: nemo fit fato nocens. 

(Oedipus 1041) 

Cf. Nevile’s translation: 

Ioc. The Destenies are in fault. Blame tliem. 

Alas, alas, not wee. 

(Spens. Soc. Reprint. I. 194). 
I. iii. 65: Cf. Sen. (Cuu. App. II): 

Nam monstra fato, moribus scelera imputes. 

(Hippolytus 149) 

Cf. Studley’s translation : 

For monsters mayst thou thinke are brought by des- 
tiny to passe: 

But let the cause of sinne, to blame of mauers lewde 
redounde. 

(Spens. Soc. Reprint. I. 119). 
I. iii. 67: Cf. Sen. (Cun. App. II): 

Saepe error ingens sceleris obtinuit locum. 

(Here. Furens 1245) 

Cf. Heywood’s translation: 

Her. Ful oftentymes did errour greate the place of 
gylt obtayne. 

(Spens. Soc. Reprint, I. 41). 
I. iv. 1—7: Cf. Sen. (Cun. App. II): 

Quod tempus animo semper ac mente horrui, 

Adest profecto rebus extremum meis. 

Quid terga vertis, anime? quid primo impetu 
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Deponis arma? crede perniciem tibi 

Et dira saevos fata moliri Deos. 

Oppone cunctis vile suppliciis caput. 

(Agamemnon 2*27—23*2) 

Cf. Studley's translation: 

Aeyysth. The eursed tyme that euermore my mynd 
did most detest, 

The daves that I abhorred haue and hated 
in my breast, 

Are come, are come, that myne estate wil 
bring to vtter wracke: 

Alas my hart why dost thou fayle, and 
faynting flyest backe? 

What dost thou meane at first assalte from 
armour thus to flye, 

Trust this, the cruel Gods extend my dolefnl 
destenie, 

To wrap thee in with perils round and 
catch thee in a band? 


(Spens. Soc. Reprint, IR 298i. 
I. iv. 9: Cf. Sen. (Cun. App. 11): 

Qui nil potest sperare, desperet nihil. 

(Medea 163) 

Cf. Studley's translation: 

ME. Hee that hath none affiaunce left, nor any hope at all. 
Yet let him not mystrust the luck of ougbt that 
may befall. 

(Sen. his tenne Trag, transl. 1581; leaf 124). 
I. iv. 11: Cf. Sen. (Cun. App. 11): 

cujus liaud ultra mala 
Exire possunt, in loco tuto est situs. 

(Thebais 198—9) 

Cf. Newtons translation: 

That man hath cause well pleasde to be: sith hee in 
safety Standes, 
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And pykes hath past, and now is free from feare of 
further bandes. 

(Spens. Soc. Reprint, I. 93). 

1. iv. 1*2—16: Cf. Sen. (Cuu. App. II): 

tibi crescit omne, 

Et quod occasus videt et quod ortus: 

Parce venturis; tibi, Mors, paramur. 

Sis licet segnis, properamus ipsi. 

Prima quae vitam dedit hura, carpit. 

(Here. Für. 874—8) 

Cf. Heywood’s translation: 

all is to thee enclinde, 

Both what tbe fall, and rise of sonne doth see: 

Spare vs that comme, to thee wee death are signde: 
Though thou be slow, ourselues yet haste doe wee. 
Fyrst houre, that gaue the lyfe, it loast agayne. 

(Spens. Soc. Repr. I. 30). 


I. iv. 24—28: Cf. Sen. (Cun. App. II): 


Amor jugalis vincit, ac flectit retro. 

Remeemus illuc, unde non deeuit prius 
Abire: sed nunc casta repetatur fides. 

Nam sera nunquam est ad bonos mores via: 

Quem poenitet peccasse, poenae est innocens. 

(Agamemnon 259) 


Cf. Studley’s translation: 

CI. His conscience wedlocke vow doth pricke and 
bringes him home again. 

Let vs returne the seife same trade a new for to 
retayne, 

To which at first we should haue stucke and 
ought not to forsake, 

To couenaunt continent a new let vs our selues 
betake; 

To take the trade of honesty at no tyme is to late: 
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He purged is from punisbment whose hart the 
cryme doth hate. 

(Spens. Soc. Repr. II. 299). 

I. iv. 31: A faulty line. One possible emendation is: 

“That nothing eise [at all] were to be feard.” 

I. iv. 36: Cf. Sen. (Cun. App. IIj: 

Nec regna socium ferre nec taedae sciunt. 

(Agamemnon 260) 

I. iv. 37—43: Cf. Sen. (Cun. App. II): 

Aegisthe. quid me rursus in praeceps rapis, 

Iramque flammis jam residentem iucitas? 

Permisit aliquid victor in captas sibi: 

Nec conjugem hoc respicere nec dominam decet. 

Lex alia solio est, alia privato toro. 

Quid quod severas ferre me leges viro 

Non patitur animus turpis admissi meraor. 

Det ille veniam facile cui venia est opus. 

(Agamemnon 261—8) 

Cf. Studley’s translation: 

CI. Aegist in desprat moode agayn why setst thou 
moe a flöte? 

Why kindlest thou the sparkes of yre in imbers 
couered hot? 

If that the Victors owne free will release his 
captiues care, 

Why may not I his Lady spouse haue hope as 
wel to fare? 

One law doth rule in royal throne, and pompous 
princelye Towres, 

Among the vulgär sorte, another in priuate simple 
bowers. 

What though my grudging fancy force that at mv 
husbandes hand, 

Sharpe execution of the law I stubbernly with- 
stand? 
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Recording this that haynously oftended him I haue: 
He gently wil me pardon graunt who neede the 
same to craue? 

(Spens. Soc. Repr. II. 299). 
I. iv. 48: Cf. Sen. (Cun. App. 11): 

Nobis maligni judices, aequi sibi. 

(Agamemnon 271) 

Cf. Studley’s translation: 

The Judges be raalicious men, tliey spyght and 
enuye vs. 

(Spens. Soc. Repr. II. 300). 
I. iv. 53: Cf. Sen. (Cun. App. II): 

cui prodest scelus, 

Is fecit. (Medea 503—504). 

Cf. Studley’s translation: 

Who that of lewdnesse reapes the fruict. is grafter of 
the same. 

(Spens. Soc. Repr. II. 267). 
I. iv. 58—59: Cf. Sen. (Cun. App. II): 

Tibi innocens sit quisquis est pro te nocens. 

(Medea 506) 

Cf. Studley’s translation: 

If any man shall for thy sake polute bis hand with ill, 
To thee let him an innocent yet be accompted still. 

(Spens. Soc. Rep. II. 267). 
I. iv. 63: to: Collier (Dodsley-Hazlitt) reads so. 

I. iv. 67: Guenevora disappears here never to reappear. 
Her part in the play is over. The plot of the drama, 
which so far has had a wholly domestic color, and 
in that respect resembles the plays of Seneca, deals 
from now on with political events. w The Misfortunes 
of Arthur” assumes the tone of a chronicle play. If 
Hughes had bothered much about the law of unity of 
action. he would have reserved the queen’s final exit 
for a later stage in the plot. 
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I. iv. 72—85: One of tlie best examples of stichomythia 
in the book. Cf. some instances of tliis figure in 
Shakspere: King Rieh. III, iv. 343—367; 3 Henry VI, 
III. ii. 36—74. 

I. iv. 74: Cf. Sen. (Cun. App. II): 

Caeca est temeritas quae petit-casum ducem. 

(Agamemnon 146) 

Cf. Studley’s translation: 

Nu. This desprat dotage doth declare, and rashnes 
rüde and blynde, 

To chuse out chaunce to be the guyde and ruler 
of thy mynd. 

(Spens. Soc. Repr. II. 295). 

I. iv. 77: Cf. Sen. (Cun. App. II): 

Per scelera semper sceleribus tutum est iter. 

(Agamemnon 116) 

Cf Studley’s translation: 

The safest path to mischiefe is by mischiefe open still. 

(Spens. Soc. Repr. II. 293). 
I. iv. 79: Cf. Sen. (Cun. App. II): 

Res est profecto stulta nequitiae modus. 

(Agamemnon 151) 

Cf Studley’s translation: 

CI. It is a very folishness to kepe a meane therein. 

(Spens. Soc. Reprint, II. 295). 
I. iv. 81: Cf. Sen. (Cun. App. II): 

Et ferrum et ignis saepe medicinae loco est. 

(Agamemnon 153) 

Cf Studley’s translation: 

CI: But fire and swoard to eure the same the place 
of salue supply. 

(Spens. Soc. Repr. II. 295). 
A very similar sentiment is expressed by the motto 
to Schiller s “Die Räuber”: 
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“Quae medicamenta non sanant, ferrum sanat. quae 
ferrum non sanat, ignis sanat”. 

Hippocrates’ Aphorisms V. iii. 6. 
I. iv. 82: Cf. Sen. (Cun. App. II): 

Extrema primo nemo temptavit loco. 

(Agamemnon 154) 

Cf. Studley’s translation: 

Nu. There is no man who at the first extremity wil trye. 

(Spenser Soc. Reprint, II. 295). 
I. iv. 83: Cf. Sen. (Cun. App. II): 

Capienda rebus in malis praeceps via est. 

(Agamemnon 155) 

Cf. Studley’s translation: 

CI. In working mischiefe men do take the rediest 
way they fynde. 

(Spens. Soc. Repr. II. 295). 
I. iv. 93: Cf. Sen. (Cun. Ap. II): 

Scelus aliqua tutum, nulla securum tulit. 

(Hippolytus 164) 

Cf. Studley’s translation: 

Some haue commit offence full safe from any bitter 
blame, 

ßut none without the stinging pricks of conscience 
did the same. 

(Spens. Soc. Repr. I. 119). 
I. iv. 94—95: Cf. Sen. (Cun. App. II): 

Rapta sed trepida manu 
Sceptra obtinentur. omnis in ferro est salus. 

(Here. Für. 345—6) 

Cf. Heywood’s translation: 

but got with fearful hand 

My sceptors are obtaynd: in sword doth all my 
safety stand. 

(Spens. Soc. Repr. I. 16). 
I. iv. 97—99: Cf. Sen. (Cun. App. II): 

Gr um b ine, The Misfortunes of Arthur. 
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SAT. Rex velit honesta: nemo non eadem volet. 

ATR. Ubicumque tantum honesta dominanti licent, 
Precario regnatur. (Thyestes 213—5) 

Cf. Heywood’s translation: 

Let first the king will honest things and none the 
same dare nill. 

Atre. Wliere leeful are to him that rules but honest 
things alone, 

There raynes the king by others leaue. 

(Spens. Soc. Repr. I. 52). 
I. iv. 113: W I yrke” — I dislike, bäte; generally used 
impersonally in the sense of annoy, vex. 

“a head” — a superior. 

I. iv. 121—123: Cf. Sen. (Cun. App. II): 

SEN. Levis atque vana. NERO. Sit licet, multos notat. 
SEN. Excelsa metuit. NERO. Non minus carpit tarnen. 
SEN. Facile opprimetur. (Octavia 596—8) 

Cf Nuce’s rendering: 

Se. That no man trustes that is of credite light. 

Ne. Be it so, yet many it markes with deadly spyghte. 
Se. With countrie peeres to medle it is afrayd, 

Ne. To quip and frump, ’tis nothing lesse dismayd. 
Se. Your grace may easly couch that budding bruite — 

(Spens. Soc. Repr. II. 362). 
I. Chor. 1. — “drifts”: intentions, purposes. 

Cf Span. Trag. (ed. Schick): 

Hier. Bat may it be that Bellimperia 

Yows such revenge as she hath deign’d to say? 
Why, then I see that heav’n applies our drift. 

(IV. i. 29—31) 

I. Chor. 9: “Merlin’s mists” — By Merlin’s magic. Accord- 
ing to Geoffrey of Monmouth’s fabulous account, 
Merlin transformed Uther Pendragon into the likeness 
of Gorlois, the Duke of Cornwall, so as to enable him 
to gain access to the Duke’s wife. 
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I. Chor. 10: “sped” — despatched, killed. Utber 
Pendragon died of drinking of a well treacherously 
poisoned by tbe Saxons (Geof. of Monmouth, “Hist. 
Brit.” San-Marte, VIII. 24). 

I. Chor. 12: “guerdons” — rewards, recompenses. 

Cf See you well guerdon’d for these good deserts. 

(2 Henry VI, I. iv. 49) 
I. Chor. 19—20: “gaping gulfe” — a chasm probably 
caused by an earthqnake. “Curtiuscorse” — M. Curtius, 
ein muthiger röm. Jüngling, der sich in die wahrsch. 
durch ein Erdbeben entstandene Kluft stürzte, um die 
erzürnten Götter zu versöhnen, worauf sich die Kluft 
wieder schloss. Liv. 7, 6, 389. (Georges, “Deutsch- 
Lat. Handwörterbuch.”) 

I. Chor. 21: “Rotte and Murreine”—Rot: A fatal distemper 

incident to sheep, and by some held to be owing to 
wet seasons and moist pastures (Webster). “His cattle 
must of rot and murrain die” — Milton. Murrain: 
an infectious and fatal disease among cattle. (Webster). 
Arg. of Sec. Dumb-Show, 1—11: From these directions we 
must assume that tliere were at least two entrances 
to the stage, perhaps three. First tliere came the King 
out of Mordred’s house. Then there came three nymphs 
out of Arthur’s house. Where the bare-headed man 
came from is not stated, but as it is highlv incon- 
gruous to suppose that he came out of either Mordred’s 
house or Arthur’s, it is likely there was a third door. 

II. i. The entire scene is a dramatization of Geof. of Mon¬ 

mouth. Vid. Intr., p. 33 seq. 

II. i. “type of Troy”, “seate of Brüte” vid. Intr., p. 45. 
II. i. 16. “erst”: formerly, once. 

Cf. Now more importeth me than erst to vse 

Your fayth and wisdome (Gorboduc, ed. T. Smith 74) 
II. i. 58: “hugie”: huge. 

Cf Your threefold army and my hugy liost 
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Shall swallow vp these base-born Persians. (Tamb. 
ed. Bullen, III. iii. 94). 

Cf. could not that happy houre 
Once, once have hapt in which these hugie frames 
With death by fall might haue oppressed me? 

(Gorboduc, T. Smith, 981) 
II. ii. 12 -15: Cf. Sen. (Cun. App. II): 

SEN. Nihil in propinquos temere constitui decet. 
NERO. Iustum esse faeile est cui vacat pectus metu. 
SEN. Magnum timoris remedium clementia est. 
NERO. Exstinguere hostem maxima est virtus ducis. 

(Octavia 452—5) 

Cf. Nuce’s translation: 

Se. Gaynst lynage naught should rashly poynted bee. 
Ne. A light thing tis for be iust, I see 

For him, whose heart is voyd of shrinking feare. 
Se. A soueraigne salue for feare is for to beare 
Your seife debonair to your subiectes all. 

Ne. Our foes to slea, a cheftaynes vertue call. 

(Spens. Soc. Repr. II. 354.) 
II. ii. 18: Cf. Sen. (Cun. App. II): 

NUTR: Vis magna populi est. OCT. Principis major 
tarnen. (Octavia 190) 

Cf. Nuce’s trauslation: 

Nut. Of mighty power the people haue bene aye. 

Oct. But princes force doth beare the greater sway. 

(Spens. Soc. Repr. II. 339). 
II. ii. 19: Cf. Sen. (Cun. App. II): 

SEN. Hoc plus verere quod licet tantum tibi. 

(Octavia 462) 

Cf. Nuce’s rendering: 

Se. So much the more because so much you may. 

(Spenser Soc. Repr. II. 355). 
II. ii. 20—21: Cf. Sen. (Cun. App. II): 

NERO. Inertis est nescire quid liceat sibi. 
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SEN. Id facere laus est quod decet, non quod licet. 

(Octavia 465—6) 


Cf. Nuce’s rendering: 

Ne. A patch he is that knoweth not what he may. 
Se. A Princes prayse I compted haue alway, 

To do that same which with his honor stoode, 
Not that which franticke fancy counteth good. 

(Spens. Soc. Repr. II. 355). 
II. ii. 25—26: Cf. Sen. (Cun. App. II): 

PYRRH. Quodcumque libuit facere victori, licet. 

AG AM. Minimum decet libere cui multum licet. 

(Troades 344—5) 

Cf Heywood’s translation: 

Pyr. The conquerour what thing he list, may law- 
fully fulfill. 

Aya. So much the lesse he ought to list, that may 
do what he will. 


(Spens. Soc. Reprint, I. 218). 
II. ii. 28: “roomes” - is evidently a misprint in the Qq. 

for groomes, men. (Dodsley-Hazlitt IV. 283) 

II. ii. 29—30: Cf Sen. (Cun. App. II): 

quoque te celsum altius 
Superi levaruut, mitius lapsos preme. 

(Troades 704—5) 

Cf. Heywood’s translation: 

And by how much the more the Goddes haue thee 
aduaunced hie, 

More easely stryke the pore estate of wretched misery. 

(Spens. Soc. Repr. II. 230). 
II. ii. 35: Collier is doubtless right in putting “What torture 
tbreats” into the mouth of Mordred. (Vid. Dodsley- 
Hazlitt, IV. 284) 

II. ii. 41—42: Cf. Sen. (Cun. App. II): 

NERO. Statuam ipse. SEN. Quae consensus efficiat 

rata. 
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NERO. Despectus ensis faciet. SEN. Hoc absit nefas. 

(Octavia 472—3) 

Cf. Nuce’s translation: 

Ne. We wil decree what we shall best suppose. 

Se. What peoples voyce doth ioyntly bynd or lose, 
Let that confirmed stand. Ne. Swordes bloudy dynt, 
Shal cause them eise at me to take their hint. 
Se. God sheeld, and far that facte from you remoue. 

(Spens. Soc. Repr. II. 356). 

II. ii. 42: Qq. have no corama between No and Gods. 

II. ii. 45—48: Cf. Sen. (Cun. App. II): 

Quem fata cogunt, hic quidem vivat miser, 

At si quis ultro se malis oft’ert volens 
Seque ipse torquet, perdere est dignus bona 
Quis nescit uti (Hippolytus 448—51) 

Cf. Studley’s translation: 

Let him rubbe on in miSery whom destny doth 
constrayne: 

But if that any yeld himself to waues of wilful woe, 
And doth torment himselfe, deserues his weale for to 
forgoe 

The which he knowes not how to vse. 

(Spens. Soc. Repr. I, 128). 
II. ii. 61—64: Cf. Sen. (Cun. App. II): 

ne precor ferro erue 

Patriam ac penates neve, quas regere expetis, 

Everte Thebas. Quis tenet mentem furor? 

Petendo patriam perdis? ut fiat tua, 

Vis esse nullam? (Thebais 555—9) 

H. ii. 65: “enuies” here retains its French accent. 

II. ii. 68—70 (Top-reading): Note the evident ease of fluc- 
tuating accent in “Enuie” (68), where the word is 
accented on the first syllable, and “Enuie” (70) where 
the accent falls on the last syllable. 
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II. ii. 68—69 (under-reading): Cf. Sen. (Cun. App. II): 
Ut profugus errem semper? ut patria arcear 
Opemque gentis hospes externae sequar? 

(Thebais 586—7) 

II. ii. 68—69 (top-reading): Cf. Sen. (Cun. App. II): 

Ars prima regni posse te invidiam pati. 

(Here. Fur. 357) 

Cf. Heywood’s translation: 

Chiefe knacke of kingdome is to beare thy subiectes 
hates eche one. 

(Spenser Soe'y Reprint I. 16) 

II. ii. 69—70 (top-reading): Cf. Sen. (Cun. App. II): 
Regnare non vult, esse qui invisus timet. 

Siraul ista mundi conditor posuit deus 
Odium atque regnum. (Thebais 654—6) 

Cf. Newtou’s translation: 

That Prince that feares disdaynful hate, vnwilling 
seems to raygne. 

The God that swayes the Golden Globe, together 
hath these twayne 

Conjoynd and coupled Hate and Rate. 

(Spenser Soe’y Reprint I. 111) 

II. ii. 70—72: Cf. Sen. (Cun. App. II): 

Munus deorum est, ipsa quod servit mihi 
Roma et Senatus, quodque ab invitis preces 
Humilesque voces exprimit nostri metus. 

(Octavia 504—6) 

Cf. Nuee’s translation: 

Ne. The gyft of Gods it is, as we discus, 

That Rome with Senate sorte doth honor vs, 

And that the feare of our displeasure great, 
From cankred enuyous stomackes maketh sweat 
Both humble talke and supplications meeke. 

(Spenser Soc. Reprint II. 357) 
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II. ii. 78—80: Cf. Sen. (Cun. App. II): 

Maximum hoc regni bonum est, 
Quod facta domini cogitur populus sui 
Tarn ferre quam laudare. (Thyestes 205—7) 

Cf. Heywood’s translatiou: 

Atr. The greatest good of kingdom may be thought 
That still the people are constraynd their princes 
deedes as well 

To prayse, as them to suffer all. 

(Spenser Soc’y Reprint I. 52) 
II. ii. 82—86: Cf. Sen. (Cun. App. II): 

SAT. At qui favoris gloriam veri petit, 

Animo magis quam voce laudari volet. 

ATR. Laus vera et humili saepe contingit viro, 

Non nisi potenti falsa, quod nolunt, velint. 

(Thyestes 209—212). 

Cf. Heywood’s translation: 

ßut who indeede the glory seekes of fauour 
trew t’obtayne 

He rather would with hates of each be praysd, 
then tounges of all. 

Art. The trewer prayse full oft hath hapt to meaner 
men to fall: 

The false but vnto myghty man, what nill they 
let them will. (Spenser Soc’y Reprint. I. 52) 
II. ii. 88: “needeth friends” — This use of a plural 
subject with a singulär verb is common in old writers. 
(Vid. Abbott’s Shakespearean Grammar § 333) 

II. ii. 92—93: Cf. Sen. (Cun. App. II): 

melius exilium est tibi 
Quam reditus iste. (Thebais 617—8). 

Cf. Newton’s translation: 

Thy banishment much better is to thee, then this 
returne. (Spenser Soc’y Reprint I. 110). 

II. ii. 97: Is this an attempt at punning? 
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II. ii. 98—101: An instance of stichomythia that is not 
altogether stilted and displeasing. 

II. ii. 104—106: Cf. Sen. (Cun. App. II): 

Desiste tandem, jam gravis nimium mihi, 

Instare. Liceat facere quod Seneca improbat. 

(Octavia 600—1) 

Cf. Nuce’s translation: 

Xe. Leaue off (I say) that we entend to grutch. 

For now your talke our pacience moueth much: 

I pray you let it lawful be to do, 

That Senec geueth not aduyse vnto. 

(Spenser Soc’y Reprint II. 362) 

II. iii. 14: “ruth”: pity. 

Cf. Our holy mariage and the tender ruthe 
Of our dear babes, knot of our amitie. 

(The Countess of Pembroke’s “Antonie”, 

ed. Alice Luce. 1948) 
II. iii. 16: “reaue” — to rob, deprive. 

Cf. Send down your wasting flames from wrathful skies 
To reue me and my sonnes the hatefull breath. 

(Gorboduc, ed. T. Smith. 809) 

II. iii. 21: An Alexandrine. 

II. iii. 33: “fondly” — foolishly. 

Cf. Of all his counsell to his fände deuise. 

(Gorb. ed. T. S. 50) 

II. iii. 39: Cf. Sen. (Cun. App. II): 

nemo se tuto diu 

Periculis offerre tarn crebris potest. 

(Here. Für. 330—1) 

Cf. Heywood’s translation: 

no man alyue himselfe in safety long 
To perills great and daungers may so oftentimes 
out cast. 


(Spenser Soc'y Reprint I. 15) 
II. iii. 42. Cf. Sen. (Cun. App. II): 
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Quem saepe trausit casus aliquando invenit. 

(Here. Für. 332) 

Cf. Heywood's translation: 

Wbom chaunce doth often ouerslip, the same it 
findes at last. 

(Spenser Soc’y Reprint I. 15) 
II. iii. 60—61: Cf. Sen. (Cun. App. 11): 

Pacem reduci veile victori expedit, 

Yicto necesse est. (Here. Für. 372—3) 

Cf. Heywood’s translation: 

Expedient is to conquerour to wish that peace befall: 
To conquerd nedefull. 

(Spens. Soc. Reprint I. 16) 
II. iii. 62: This line sounds like a reply of Gawin to 
Mordred, and has föT that reason been put into 
Gawin’s mouth. 

II. iii. 64: “chuse him”. Mordred means to say that he 
will have none of Gawin’s advice, i. e. “chuse” Arthur. 
II. iii. 68—71: Cf. Sen. (Cun. App. II): 

quäle tu hoc bellum putas, 

In quo execrandum victor admittit nefas, 

Si gaudet? hunc quem vincere infelix cupis 
Cum viceris, lugebis. (Thebais 638—641) 

II. iii. 70: No commas in Qq. to precede and follow 
“vnhappy man”. 

II. iii. 81: Cf. Sen. (Cun. App. II): 

Immane regnum est posse sine regno pati. 

, (Thyestes 470). 

Cf. Heywood’s translation: 

Greate kingdome is. to be content, without the 
same to lyue. (Spenser Soc'y Reprint I. 59) 

II. iii. 86: This is probably meant to be a question. 

II. iii. 87—92: Cf. Sen. (Cun. App. II): 

Fortuna belli semper ancipiti in loco est. 

Quodcumque Mars decernit: exaequat duos, 
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Licet impares sint, gladius; et spes et metus 
Sors caeca versat. praemium incertum petis, 

Certum scelus, (Thebais 629—633) 

Cf. Newton’s translation: 

Yet chaunce of warre stil doubtful hanges, and 
hard it is to know, 

Who carry shal tbe victory, thou or tby vowed foe. 
Mars to no party tyed is: what he decrees, shal be, 
As chaunce allots, so falles it out: this dome 
abydeth free. 

Sword, hope and feare makes equall those, be- 
twene whom otherwyse 

Great oddes there is: blynd Fortunes lot the case 
betweene them tryes. 

(Spenser Soc’y Reprint I. 110) 
II. iii. 100-101: Cf. Sen. (Cun. App. II): 

NCTR. Non rnetuis arma? MED. Sint licet terra edita. 

(Medea 169) 

II. iii. 105: Cf. Sen. (Cun. App. II): 

Felix jacet, quicuinque, quos odit, premit. 

(Here. Oet. 351) 

Cf. Studley's translation: 

He dyes a happy mau, that first hath quelde his 
foes by force. 

(Spenser Soc’y Reprint, II. 395) 
11. iii. 107. Cf. Sen. (Cun. App. II): 

Haud est virile terga fortunae dare. (Oedipus 86) 

Cf. Nevile’s translation: 

It is no poinct of courage stout to yeelde to 
fortunes frown. 

(Spenser Soc’y Reprint, 1. 166) 
II. iii. 109: Cf Sen. (Cun. App. II): 

Non inparatum pectus aerumnis gero. 

(Hippolytus 1003) 
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Cf. Studley's translation: 

My breast agaynst tbe brunt of broyles stil armed 
I prepare. 

(Spenser Soc’y Reprint I. 148.) 
II. iii. 110—113: Cf Sen. (Cun. App. II): 

regium hoc ipsum reor: 

Adversa capere; quoque sit dubius magis 
Status, et cadentis imperi moles labet, 

Hoc stare certo pressius fortem gradu. 

(Oedipus 82—5). 

Cf Nevile’s translation: 

Stoutly to beare aduersity, is fitste for Kings estate. 
When dred and daunger most assayle: when cruell 
Cares doe crush 

Thy princely breast. Then oughtst thou most to 
beare and bide the push. 

(Spenser Soc’y Reprint, I. 166) 
II. iii. 114—115: Cf Sen. (Cun. App. II): 

multis ipsum 
Timuisse nocet, multi ad fatum 
Venere suum, dum fata timent. 

(Oedipus 1014—16) 

Cf. Nevile’s transtation: 

For feare doth often bring 
Destnies that dreaded ben and mischiefs feard 
vpon vs Hing. 

(Spenser Soc’y Reprint I. 192) 
II. iii. 114: Foreiudge: No fear but doth cast a horoscope 
of the future. 

II. iii. 117: Cf. Sen. (Cun. App. II): 

Pejor est bello timor ipse belli. 

(Thyestes 572) 

Cf. Heywood’s translation: 

Woorse is then warre it seife the feare of figbt. 

(Spenser Soc’y Reprint, I. 64). 
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Cf. Sbakspere: 

* the art o’ the court, 

As hard to leave as keep; whose top to climb 
Is certain falling, or so slippery that 
The fear’s as bad as falling. (Cymbeline III. iii. 46—9) 
II. iii. 118: This line is a literal equivalent of “Dulce 
bellum inexpertis” (Gascoigne’s motto). 

II. iii. 127—128: Cf. Sen. (Cun. App. II): 

Omnia certo tramite vadunt: 

Primusque dies dedit extremum. 

(Oedipus 1008—9) 

Cf. Nevile’s translation: 

Our life must haue her pointed course, (alas) what 
shall I Say, 

As fates decree, so things do run, no man can 
make them stay. 

For at our byrth to Gods is known our latter 
dying day. 

(Spenser Soc’y Reprint, I. 192). 
II. iii. 141—142: Cf Sen. (Cun. App. II): 

Aut perdet, aut peribit: in medio est scelus 
Positum occupanti. (Thyestes 203—4) 

Cf. Heywood’s translation: 

He will dest.roy or be destroyed: in midst the mis- 
chiefe lyes, 

Prepard to him that takes it first. 

(Spenser Soc’y Reprint, I. 52). 
II. iii. 142: Catch that catch may, catch that catch can 
etc. — phrases expressing laying hold of in any way. 
(N. E. D.) 

Cotgr. “Griffe, graffe, by hooke or by crooke — 
catch that catch may”. 

II. iii. 152—154: Cf Sen. (Cun. App. II): 

Ut dura cautes undique intractabilis 
Resistit undis et lacessentes aquas 
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Longe remittit, verba sic spernit mea. 

(Hippolytus 598—90) 

Cf. Studley’s translation: 

Nu. Euen as the stiffe and stnrdy Rocks haue waltring 
waues wythstoode, 

And dasheth backe from shore aloofe the fomy 
flapping floode: 

So lightly he contemnes my talke. 

(Spenser Soc’y Reprint, I. 132) 

II. iii. Exil: It seems that the “Herault” remains on the 
stage no longer than to deliver his inessage. He prob- 
ably makes his exit about 1. 4 of this scene. 

II. iv. 23: Horsus: Collier (Dodsley-Hazlitt) erroneously 
reads Horsa. Here is a straw which points straight 
toward the source. Hengist and Horsa were the usual 
forms of these words in the 16th Century. The Latin 
ending us hetrays the study of a Latin text — i. e. 
Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Hist. Brit. See lntroduction, p. 
17 seqq. 

II. iv. 36: sure: possibly used for surely. Another possi- 
bilitv is that sure is a verb meaning assure. In the 
latter case, however, a comma ought to stand for the 
period after best. 

II. iv. 45: “rest”: reliance. 

II. iv. 47: The Qq. have a comma after meanes. 

II. iv. 79: Collier (D.-H.) reads Exit after “care”, 1. 79, 
and Exit again after “Realme”, 1. 93. There appears 
no warrant for such violence to the text of the Qq. 
which read Exeunt at the close of the scene. It is 
true that Mordred’s lines (80—93) sound more like 
a soliloquy than an address to Conan. But we are not 
trying to show how Hughes should have written; rather, 
in fact, to elucidate what he has written. As all the 
actors “exeunt preter Mordred & Conan” (11. 75— 76) 
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it must be insisted on that these two characters 
“exeunt” at the same time. 

II. iv. 79: “forreine care”: required the aid of foreign soldiers. 
II. iv. 80—81: Cf. Sen. (Cun. App. II): 

nunc contra in metus 
Revolvor: animus haeret ac retro cupit 
Corpus referre. (Thyestes 418—420) 

Cf. Heywood’s translation: 

I stoute and ioyfull was: but now agayn thus into 
feare 

I am returne[d]: my mynde misdoubtes, and backe¬ 
ward seekes to beare 
My body hence. 

(Spenser Soe'y Reprint I, 58.) 
II. iv. 86: Farne: Collier’s (D.-H.) reading, frame, is evi- 
dently a typographical error. 

II. Chor. 9: Collier (D.-H.): cliffs. 

III. i. 4: “distaine”: Stain, defile. 

Cf. “My late ambition hath distain’d my faith.” 

(Span. Trag. ed. Schick I. iii. 33) 
III. i. 5: “belike”: as it seems, I suppose. 

Cf. And now by that advantage thinks belike 
To seize upon the town. 

(Jew of Malta, ed. Bullen, I. i. 184) 
III. i. 11—14: Cf Sen. (Cun. App. II): 

0 vita fallax! abditos sensus geris 
Animisque pulcram turbidis faciem induis. 

Pudor impudentem celat, audacem quies, 

Pietas nefandum. 

(Hippolytus 926—9) 

Cf Studley’s translation: 

0 double dealing life, thou clokes deceiptful 
thoughtes in brest, 

And settest out a forhead fayre where frounced 
mynd doth rest: 
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The saucie Jacke with bashful brow doth mali- 
piertnes hide: 

The rashnes of the despret Dicke by stilnesse 
is vnspide. 

(Spenser Soc’y Reprint, I. 145) 
III. i. 20—21: Cf. Sen. (Cun. App. II): 

prosperis rebus locus 
Ereptus omnis, dira qua veniant habent. 

(Troades 432—3) 

Cf. Heywood’s translation: 

No place is left for better chaunce, with worst 
wee are opprest. (Spenser Soc’y Reprint, I. 223). 
III. i. 22: “your daughter’s trust” — meaning Guenevora, 
who according to Geoffrey of Monmouth, was “educated 
under Duke Cador”, i. e. was his adopted daughter. 
w She is descended from a noble family of Romans”. 
(Vid. Hist. Brit. San-Marte IX. 9) 

III. i. 31. “presence” — present (Dodsley-Hazlitt IV. 299) 

III. i. 37 sq. Hughes lends the character of Arthur a trait 
of magnanimity and fatherly love that is not found 
in the source. We are made to admire Arthur just 
as much as we hate the diabolical and ruthless 
ambition of Mordred. The contrast between the two 
is drawn with no little dramatic talent. 

III. i. 73: “lookes out right” i. e. right out, % or straigbt 
ahead to the mark. 

III. i. 124: Cf. Sen. (Cun. App. II): 

Mors innocentem sola fortunae eripit. (Oedipus 955) 
Cf. Nevile’s translation: 

Death only rids from woes thou knowst. 

(Spenser Soc’y Reprint, I. 190) 
III. i. 125—8: Cf. Sen. (Cun. App. II): 

Quisquis sub pedibus fata rapacia 
Et puppern posuit fluminis Ultimi, 
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Non captiva dabit bracchia vinculis 
Nec pompae veniet nobile ferculum. 

(Here. Oetaeus 107—110) 

Cf. Studley’s translation: 

With frowning fate in spurning spighte who striues, 
And sets the Keele of gaping goulphe at nought, 
Will not submit his captiue handes to giues, 

As dishe of dishonour in triumph to bee brought. 

(Spenser Soc’y Reprint, II. 380). 
III. i. 132-139: Cf Sen. (Cun. App. II): 

fateor, aliquando impotens 
Regno ac superbus ältius memet tuli; 

Sed fregit illos Spiritus haec, quae dare 
Potuisset alii, causa, Fortunae favor. 

(Troades 267—270) 

Cf. Heywood’s translation: 

Sometyme I graunt I did myselfe, and Sceptors 
proudly beare, 

The thing that might aduaunce my hart makes me 
the more to feare. 

(Spenser Soc’y Reprint, I. 217) 
III. i. 135: “raught”: reached or gave (Dodsley-Hazlitt 
IV. 302); from roehte, pt. to OE. rctcan, to reach, 
attain; M. E. rauhte, ranght. 

III. i. 145: Cf. Sen. (Cun. Ap. II): 

Tutissimum est inferre, cum timeas, gradum. 

(Hippolytus 722) 

Cf. Studley’s translation: 

The best it is, thy foe first to inuade, 

Sith that the crime is yet unknowne who can be 
witnesse made. 

(Spenser Soc’y Reprint, I. 138). 
III. i. 151—152: Cf. Sen. (Cun. App. II): 

PLISTH. Pater, potes regnare. THY. Cum possim mori. 

Grumbine, The Misfortunes of Arthur. 16 
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TANT. Summa est potestas. THY. nulla si cupias nihil. 

(Thyestes 442—3) 

Cf Heywood’s translation: 

P. You may 0 father raygne. Thy. I may but then 
when die I mought. 

P. Chiefe thing is powre. T. nought worth at al, 
if thou desyre it nought. 

(Spenser Soc. Reprint I. 59). 
III. i. 154: The sword of Damocles is meant. 

III. i. 150—161: Collier’s (D.-H.) division of these lines 
spoils the metre. 

III. i. 163: Cf Sen. (Cun. App.-II): 

Mihi crede, falsis magna nominibus placent. 

(Thyestes 446) 

Cf. Heywood’s translation: 

Thy. Beleue me well, with titles false the great 
thinges vs delight. 

(Spens. Soc’y Reprint, I. 59). 
III. i. 164: Collier (D.-H.): food for yood. Could he have 
been misled by the alliteration? 

III. i. 192: “thirteene Kings”. These are named by 
Geoffrey of Monmouth. Vid. Introduction. 

III. i. 201—202: Cf. Sen. (Cun. App. II): 

Troja nos tumidos faeit 
Nimium ac feroces? stamus hoc Danai loco 
Unde illa cecidit. (Troades 273—5) 

Cf. Heywood’s translation: 

Troy made me fierce and proud of mynde, Troy 
makes me frayd withal: 

The Grekes now stand wher Troy late fei, ech 
thing may haue his fal. 

(Spenser Soc’y Reprint I. 217) 
III. i. 203—210: Cf. Sen. (Cun. App. II): 

Tu me superbum, Priame, tu timidum facis. 

Ego esse quicquam sceptra nisi vano putem 
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Fulgore tectum nomen et falso comam 
Vinclo decentem? casus haec rapiet brevis, 

Nec mille forsan ratibus aut annis decem. 

Non omnibus fortuna tarn lenta imminet. 

(Troades 279—84) 

Cf. Heywood’s translation: 

Thou Priam perfit proofe presentst: thou art to 
me eftsones 

A cause of pride, a glasse of feare, a mirrour for 
the nones, 

Should I accoumpt the sceptors ought, but glorious 
vanity 

Much like the borrowed brayded hayre, the face 
to beautify. 

One sodayne chaunce may turne to naught, and 
mayme the might of men 
With fewer then a thousand shippes., and yeares 
in lesse then ten. (Spenser Soc’y Repr. I. 217.) 
III. ii. 2: “reede”: guess; from 0. E. (ge)raedan, M. E. reden. 
III. ii. 20: “heast”: command. Cf. behest. 

Cf. And if in either of my lordes your sonnes, 

Be suche vntamed and vnyelding pride, 

As will not bend vnto your noble hests. 

(Gorboduc, ed. T. Smith, 832—4) 

III. iii. — The classical rule of three actors is conspic- 
uously violated here. Vid. Introduction. 

III. iii. 4: 9 years = over 100 months. Arthur’s Roman 

wars, it will be remembered, lasted 9 years. 

III. iii. 6: w boad”: endured; cf. Mod. E. abode <( M. E. 
abood 0. E. abäd. 

III. iii. 11—12: Cf. Geoffrey of Monmouth, Hist. Brit. 

(San-Marte) VI. 15, for the story. 

III. iii. 11: Note here again the Latin ending in Hengist?« 
and Horst«. Cf. note to II. iv. 23. 


16 * 
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III. iii. 47—50: For the legend in this Connection cf. Intro- 
duction, p. 44 seq. 

III. iii. 59: Collier’s (D.-H.) punctuation — Henee, peace! 
on wars run fates: let Mars be judge; — is, I think, 
unnecessary. 

III. iii. 65: The t in the word Nouist is excrescent, as 
also in the words amongst, (be)hest, hoist etc. 

III. iii. 91: Collier’s (D.-H.) reading premise for promise, 
is on a par with some of his other emendations. 

III. iii. 100: Gawin and Mordred are half-brothers. Vid. 
Arg. of Sec. Act, 8: “Gawin (brother to Mordred by 
the mother)” etc. 

III. iii. 105: “efts”: again. M. E. eft; 0. E. eft. 

III. iii. 115: censure = judgment. 

III. iii. 117: The justice of wars depends upon the judge. 
III. iii. 130: Collier (D.-H.): war. 

III. iv. 6: Cf. Sen. (Cun. App. II): 

Miserrimum est timere cum speres nihil. 

(Troades 434) 

Cf. Heywood's translation: 

To feare (alas) and see no hope is worst of all the rest, 

(Spenser Soc’y Reprint, I. 223). 
III. iv. 14: Cf. Sen. (Cun. App. II): 

fratris et fas et fides 
Jusque omne pereat. (Thyestes 47—8) 

Cf. Heywood’s translation: 

Let trust that in the breasts of brethren breedes, 
And truth be gone. 

(Spenser Soc’y Reprint, I. 47). 
III. iv. 20—22: Cf. Sen. (Cun. App. II): 

hoc leve est quod sum nocens: 

Feci nocentes. hoc quoque etiamnunc leve est: 
Peperi nocentes. (Thebais 367—9) 

Cf. Newton’s translation: 



My guilt were light, if I had not some others guiltv 
made: 

And yet this is but matter light: I tooke a viler trade. 
For Mother I am vnto those that in all vice excell, 
And who in most abhorred sinnes condignely beare 
the bell. 

(Spenser Soc’y Reprint, I. 100). 
UI. iv. 22: Qq., comma after bad. 

III. iv. 27: w imp”: offspring, progeny, youngling. 

Cf 0 Impes of night! (The Countess of Pembroke’s 
Antonie ed. A. Luce, 1820) 

III. iv. 27: Collier (D.-H.): “effect*. Qq. “affeet” = like, 
love, are given to. 

III. Chor. 8: u vent”: To snuff up, to smell (Nares’ Gloss.); 
a hunting term of dogs full of the scent of the game 
and eager for pursuit (Gloss. to Globe Shakespe'are); 
the term may then mean to hunt for. 

III. Chor. 24: The colon in Qq. very frequently = a comma. 
III. Chor. 26: Sing, verb with plural subject, common with 
Elizabethan writers. 

Vid. Abbott’s Shak. Gram. § 333. 

III. Chor. 33: Collier (D.-H): “anew”. This is nonsense. 
III. Chor. 33—34: Cf. Sen. (Cun. App. II): 

Alia ex aliis cura fatigat, 

Vexatque animos nova tempestas. 

(Agamemnon 62—63) 

Cf. Studley’s translation: 

One clod of croked care another bryngeth in, 

One hurly burly done, another doth begin. 

(Spenser Soc’y Reprint, II. 291) 
III. Chor. 35—38: Cf. Sen. (Cun. App. II): 

Stet quicumque volet potens 
Aulae culmine lubrico: 
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Illi mors gravis incubat, 

Qui notus nimis omnibus, 

Ignotus moritur sibi. (Thyestes 391—2, 401—3) 

Cf. Heywood’s translation: 

Let who so lyst with mighty mace to raygue. 

In tyckle toppe of court delight to stand. 

* # * * 

But greeuous is to him the death, that when 
So farre abroade the bruite of him is blowne, 

That knowne hee is to inuch to other men: 
Departeth yet vnto himseife vnknowne. 

(Spens. Soc. Repr. I. 57). 
III. Chor. 41: Qq. “ceeepe”, typographical error for creep. 
III. Chor. 42: “waltering”, rolling, weltering. M. E. walten 
0. E. wealtan. (Skeat. Et. Die.) 

III. Chor. 43: Qq. “ouerhippes”; overslips (Dodsley-Hazlitt, 
IV. 313). Why not overships? 

III. Chor. 41—45: Cf. Sen. (Cun. App. II): 

Stringat tenuis litora puppis 
Nee magna meos aura phaselos 
Jubeat medium scindere pontum. 

Transit tutos fortuua sinus, 

Medioque rates quaerit in alto 
Quarum feriunt suppara nubes. 

(Here. Oet. 698—703) 

Cf. Studley’s translation: 

For vnder shore my little keele shall flitt: 

And from rough wyndes my sayles fayne would 
I kepe, 

Least I be driuen into the daungerous deepe. 

Prowde Fortunes rage doth neuer stoupe so low 
As little roades, but them shee ouerflyes 
And seekes amid mayne seas her force to sliew 
On argosies. whose toppes do reach the skyes. 

(Spenser Soc’y Reprint, II. 404). 
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III. Chor. 44: “Keeles”: synecdoche for ships. 

III. Chor. 46 sqq. With these words of Hughes — not 
the worst in the drama — cp. Shakspere’s famous 
apostrophe to Sleep in 2 Henry IV, III. i. 

III. Chor. 49: “foultring”, faltering. Cf. IV. Chor. 37, 
which is doubtless another word. 

III. Chor. 53: “Snudge”: to snudge, to lie snug or quiet 
(Webster). 

W T ebster quotes: 

Now eat his bread in peace 
And snudge in quiet— Herbert. 

Snudge-snowt: A low, dirty fellow (Halliwell). 

Hence, a person of the lower walks who is snug, 
comfortablfe and free from cares. 

III. Chor. 59—60: Cf. Sen. (Cun. App. II): 

Turbine magno spes sollicitae 

Urbibus errant trepidique metus. (Ilerc. Für. 163—4) 
Cf. Heywood’s translation: 

The troblous hopes with rolling whirlewynd great, 
And dredful feares their wayes in cityes keepe. 

(Spenser Soc’y Reprint, I. 10). 
Arg. of Fourth Dumb-Show 3: Collier (D.-H.): walked 
softly on the stage. The word on is. entirely cut off 
in the Qq. 

Arg. of Fourth Dumb-show 4 sqq .: Note that three 
entrances to the stage are mentioned — a fact of 
some importance for the history of the stage at this 
period. 

IV. i. The words of Gildas in this scene (also in IV. iii), 
and the general tone of many of the Choruses recall 
at onee the sombre and mournful tirades of the “De 
excidio Britaoniae“: 

IV. i. 4—5: Cf. Sen. (Cun. App. II): 

Qui non vetat peccare, cum possit, jubet. 

(Troades 300) 
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Cf. Heywood: 

Who when he may, forbiddeth 110 t offence: doth wil 
the same. 

(Spenser Soc’y Reprint, I. 217). 
IV. i. 12. “mischiefe’s”: To read mischievous (Dodsley- 
Hazlitt, IV. 316) is wholly unnecessary and disturbs 
the metre as well. 

IV. i. 41: Collier (D.-H.): “camp”. 

IV 7 . ii. 8: Cf. Sen. (Cun. App. II): 

Prosequere: gaudet aernmnas meus dolor 
Tractare totas. (Troades 1076—7) 

IV. ii. 10: “his”: archaic use of the pronoun. 

IV. ii. 11—12: A good example of enjambement. 

IV. ii. 14': Cf Sen. (Cun. App. II): 

Curae leves loquuntur, ingentes stupent. 

(Hippolytus 615). 

Cf Studley: 

Ph. Light cares haue words at will, but great doe 
make vs sore agast. 

(Spens. Soc. Repr., I. 134). 
IV. ii. 15: Collier (D.-H.): “sin”. Qq. “sinnes”. 

IV. ii. 17: Collier (D.-H.): “there’s”. Qq. “these”. 

IV. ii. 15—18: Cf. Sen. (Cun. App. II): 

CHOR. An ultra majus aut atrocius 
Natura recipit? NUNT. Sceleris hune finem putas? 
Gradus est. (Thyestes 745—7). 

Cf Heywood’s translation: 

Cho. A fiercer thing, or worse than this to see 
Could Nature beare? Me. Why think ye this of gylt 
the end to be? 

It is but part. 

(Spens. Soc. Repr., I. 69). 
IV. ii. 36: “Fates”: The strong davor of fatalism that per- 
vades the play is also taken over from Seneca. 

IV. ii. 40: hayld = haled. 
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IV. ii. 54: Another instanee where the double negative is 
not equivalent to an affirmative — as is usually the 
case in Elizabethan literature — but is used for 
emphasis. 

IV. ii. 69: Collier (D.-H.) omits this line. 

IV. ii. 72: “pagions": pageants (Dodsley-Hazlitt IV. 319). 
IV. ii. 105: “reares": rebounds. 

IV. ii. 112: One of the aptest metaphors in the play. 

IV. ii. 129: Collier s (D.-H.). punctuation is all wrong. 

IV. ii. 170: “broach": tap, shed. M. E. setten on brocke 

= to set a-broach, to tap liquor. F. mettre en brocke, 

to tap by piercing a barrel. (Skeat, Et. Dic’y). 

Collier (D.-H.): the; Qq. his. 

IV. ji. 180: “cheare": face, countenance. 

Cf The sory chere of her that here doth come. 

(Gorb. ed. T. Smith 1218). 
IV. ii. 183: Collier (D.-H.) “far"! Qq. far d. 

IV. ii. 204: Hughes must have had in mind the following 
lines of Virgil s Aeneid I. 478—80: 

Parte alia fugiens amissis Troilus armis, 

Infelix puer, atque impar congressus Achilli, 

Fertur equis . . . 

IV. ii. 220: “engoarde": This word occurs here for the 
first time in literature. 

IV. ii. 227: “inferre", bring on. “Clips", eclipse. 

IV. ii. 232: “Bellona’s brauest traine". Cf. Macbeth I. ii. 54: 

“Bellona’s bridegroom, lapp’d in proof". 

IV. iii. 36—40: Cf Sen. (Cun. App. II): 

Columen patriae, mora fatorum, 

Tu praesidium Phrygibus fessis, 

Tu murus eras; humerisque tuis 
Stetit illa decem fulta per annos. 

(Troades 128—31) 

Cf. Heywood: 

Thy countres shore, and destinies delay. 
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And thou to wearied Troians wast an ayde, 

A wall thou wast, and on thy shoulders Troy 
Ten yeres it stode, on thee alone it staide. 

(Spens. Soc’y Repr. I. 207). 

IV. Chor 7: “wood”: mad, furious. 

Cf. Nor fearfull face of Titan wood. 

(Countess of Pembroke’s Antonie 
ed. A. Luce 1304). 

IV. Chor. 18: “fond”, foolish. 

IV. Chor. 37: “foulter”. To explain this word according 
to Halliwell (Die. of Archaic and Provincial Words. 
who joins Nares in deriving it from foulder (0. F. 
foudrer ) to lighten, is nonsense in our text. If the 
laws of phonology could be satisfied by deriving the 
word from M. E. foulen, 0. E. fülian, to become foul 
the requirements of common sense would rest fulfilled. 

IV. Chor. 41—47. These words awaken reminiscences of 
Shakspere’s magnificent lines: 

“the prophetic soul 

Of the wide world dreaming on things to come” etc. 

(Sonnet 107.) 

IV. Chor. 46: “imbrue”: to shed blood; here evidentlv 
to pierce. 

Arg. of Fifth Act, 8: “descendeth where he first 
rose” — possibly through a trap-door. 

V. i. — “Fift”: still common in the 16 th Century for fifth. 

V. i. 13: The chorus remain on the stage from the begin- 

ning, where they are directed to take their places, to 
the end of the play. We also assume from the 
numbers 1 (V. i. 15) (V. i. 97) (V. i. 180), 2 (V. 
i. 37) (V. i. 134) (V. i. 187), 3 (V. i. 55) 
(V. i. 138) (V. i. 195), 4 (V. i. 78) (V. i. 142) 
(V. i. 203) — that the chorus is divided into four 
parts, each of which takes its turn in the performance. 
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For a somewhat similar use of the chorus in modern 
times, cf. Schillers “Die Braut von Messina”, which, 
however, is modelled upon Sophocles’ Oedipus ( Vid. 
Scherer, Geschichte der deutschen Lit. 604), and not 
upon Seneca. 

V. i. 32: Cf. Geoffrey of Monmouth: 

ita ut ex sex insulis * * * sexies viginti milia essent 
annumerata. (Hist. ßrit. San-Marte IX. xix.) 

V. i. 74—75: Cf. Seneca (Cun. App. II): 

Sua quemque tantum, me omnium clades premit. 

(Troades 1071). 

Cf. Heywood: 

I beare the smart of all their woes, each other feeles 
but bis. 

Who euer he, I am the wretch: all happes to me 
at last. (Spens. Soc. Repr. I. 241). 

Y. i. 83—109: This “from the point of view of tragic 
passion" is considered by J. A. Symonds “the finest 
scene in the play, and the highest in expression”. 
(Shakspere’s Predecessorsin the English Drama, p. 239). 
Symonds says further: “Something magnanimous in 
Arthur’s attitude towards his dead son, something 
noble in his meditation on their common crime, the 
playing with antitheses, the covert allusion to Guenev- 
ora’s guilty love, the natural and dignified movement 
of the dying hero’s apostrophes to fate — all these 
points of style seem to me to indicate a study of the 
Greek tragedy at first hand. ‘The Misfortunes of 
Arthur’, superior in all respects to ‘Gorboduc’, has the 
peculiar superiority that it breathes in parts the air 
of an Euripidean tragedy". 

Y. i. 110: “hoat spurde youth" refers, of course, to Phae- 
thon. 

V. i. 110—114: Cf. Sen. (Cun. Ap. II): 

Ausus aeternos agitare currus 
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Immemor metae juvenis paternae, 

Quos polo sparsit furiosus ignes 

lpse recepit. (Medea 602—605). 

Cf. Studley: 

The boy that raslily durst attempt that great vnweldy 
Charge 

Of Phoebus euerlasting Carte, and rouing out at large, 
Not bearing in his recklesse breast his fathers 
warnings wyse, 

Was burned with the flames which hee did scatter io 
the Skyes. (Spens. Soc. Repr. II. 270). 

Cj. Ovid: 

Vix bene desierat; currus rogat ille paternos, 

Inque diem alipedum jus et moderamen equorum. 

* * * * 

Magna petis, Phaethon; et quae nec viribus istis 
Munera conveniant, nec tarn puerilibus annis. 

(Metam. II. 47—55). 

V. i. 127: “triumphant Troy”: Vid. Intr. p. 44. 

V. i. 131: Cf. Sen. (Cnn. App. II): ' 

Non licuit animos jüngere, at certe licet 
Junxisse fata. (Hippolytus 1192—3). 

Our hearts we could not ioyne in one, yet wretckes 
now forlorne 

We shal together in one day our fatall hower close. 

(Spens. Soc. Repr. I. 155). 
V. i. 137—140: Collier, for some unknown reason, omits 
these lines. (Dodsley’s 0. E. Plays ed. Hazlitt IV. 334). 
Very likely the omission is due to carelessness. 

V. i. 144: “Rode”, i. e. road, roadstead. 

V. i. 149—150: Cf. Sen. (Cun. App. II): 

Vitae est avidus 
Quisquis nou vult mundo secum 
Pereuute mori. (Thyestes 886—7) 
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Cf. Heywood: 

He greedy is of life, that wil not die 

When all the world shall end with him at last. 

(Spens. Soc. Repr. I. 73). 
V. i. 152: Qq. have a comma after “rests”, althongh the 
sense would be clearer without it. 

V. i. 188—189: We are forcibly reminded of Whittier’s 
graceful way of putting a similar seutiment: 

“Of all sad words of tongue or pen, The saddest are 
these: It migbt have been.” — Maud Müller. 

And of Tennyson’s line: 

“That a sorrow’s crown of sorrow is remembering 
happier things”. — Locksley Hall. 

V. i. 198: “tickte”: fickle, uncertain, critical. 

Cf. “Now Stands our fortune on a tickle point.” 

(Span. Trag. ed. Schick III. iv. 74) 
V. ii. 7: Gorlois was besieged and killed by Uther 
Pendragon in Cornwall, where the battle between 
Arthur and Mordred was also fought. 

V. ii. 14—29: This passage is to be read in connection 
with I. i. 54—61, where “Cassiopaea, gembright sign”, 
is the glorious Starre “and Zodiac’s ioy” here men- 
tioned. It is rather a mixed metaphor, but none too 
bold and flattering, if we consider the inevitable ad¬ 
dress to the Queen appended to the pre-Shaksperean 
drama, to compare Elizabeth in tbe same breath to 
“a vertuous Virgo” and to the new star which 
appeared in the constellation of Cassiopaea in 1572. 
Cf. Fulbecke II. 18. The lines recall also the well- 
known panegyric of Queen Elizabeth in Henry VIII. 

. (V ’ V>) 

V. ii. 25: “Saturnes raignö”: the golden age; the reign of 
wealth and plenty. 

Cf. Virgil’s famous lines: 

Jam redit et Virgo, redeunt Saturnia regna; 
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Jam nova progenies ccelo demittitur alto. 

(Ecl. IV, 5—7.) 

Epil. — I believe this epilogue to have been rendered 
by the Chorus. 

Epil. 38—39: Cf Sen. (Cun. App. II): 

Nemo tarn Divos habuit faventes, 

Crastinum ut possit sibi polliceri. 

(Thyestes 619—620) 

Cf. Heywood: 

Such friendship finde wytli Gods yet no man myght, 
That he the morowe might be sure to lyue. 

(Spens. Soc. Repr. I. 65). 
Epil. 38—41: These lines recall the following by Schiller: 
Rasch tritt der Tod den Menschen an, 

Es ist ihm keine Frist gegeben; 

Es stürzt ihn mitten in der Bahn, 

Es reisst ihn fort vom vollen Leben. 

Wilhelm Teil, IV. iii., closing lines. 
Epil. 40—41: Cf. Sen. (Cun. App. 11): 

Quem dies vidit veniens superbum, 

Hunc dies vidit fugiens jacentem. (Thyestes 613—4) 
Cf. Heywood: 

Whom dawne of day hatli seene in pryde to raygne, 
Hym ouerthrowne hath seene the euening late. 

(Spens. Soc. Repr. I 65). 
Epil. 41—43: For a similar sentiment see Othello’s words 
before killing Desdemona: 

Put out the light, and then put out the light: 

If I quench thee, thou flaming minister, 

I can again thy former light restore, 

Should I repent me: but once put out thy light, 
Thou cunning’st pattern of excelling nature, 

I know not where is that Promethean heat 
That can thy light relume. 

Shakspere’s Othello, V. ii. 7—13. 



Fulb. I. 20: — “bench” (Dodsley-Hazlitt IV. 340). The Qq. 
read benthe. Could Fulbecke, who deals recklessy with 
material from the ancient classies, liave eoined a word by 
directly borrowing the Greek ßev&og — the depth of 
the sea, hence, perhaps, Pluto’s pit ? (Vid. the N. 
E. Dict.) 

Fulb. I. 44: “Cambala”: a river in Cornwall, on whose 
banks the final battle between Arthur and Mordred 
was fought (Cf. Geof. of Mon. Hist. Brit. San-Marte, 
XI. 2). Vid. Fulb. II. 10. 

Fulb. I. 52: Celeno: one of the Harpies. Cf. Virgil: — 
Servatum ex undis Strophadum me littora primum 
Accipiunt, Strophades Graio stant nomine dictae, 
Insulae Ionio in magno: quas dira Celaeno, 
Harpyiaeque colunt aliae, Phineia postquam 
Clausa domus, mensasque metu liquere priores. 

(Aeneid III. 209—13). 

Fulb. I. 62: “Cerastae”: Cerastes. A species of venomous 
serpents found in Af^ica and some parts of Asia, 
having a projecting scale or horn above eacb eye; the 
horned viper. Early and poetic uses are drawn 
vaguely from Pliny and other ancient writers, who 
probably ineant a species of the same genus. (N. E. D). 

Cp. also Statius: 

Centum illi stantes umbrabant ora cerastae, 

Turba minor diri capitis: 

(Thebais I. 103). 

; ulb. II. 25—31: Another edifyiug compliment to Elizabeth! 

"ulb. II. 25: Angels land. This recalls the famous passage 
from Pope Gregory: — “Rursum interrogavit quod 
esset vocabulum gentis illius. Mercator respondit: 
Angli vocantur. At ille: Bene, inquit, Angli, quasi 
angeli, quia et angelicos vultus habent”. 

(Migne, Greg. Mag. I, 71). 



Word-list: 

araaine, III. iii. 116: with full force; with strength or 
violence. 

anenst, III, Chor. 41: aloog, close to. A variant of anent. 
belike, III, i. 5: Perhaps, probably. 
bewray, I, i. 47: to disclose, reveal. 
boad, III, iii. 6: endured, suffered. 

broach, IV, ii. 170: to spit, to pierce as with a spit; to 
let out, to shed. 

carke, III, Chor. 59: a weight, a load, a bürden of care, 
cheare, IV, ii. 180: face, 
cliftes, II, Chor. 9: a variant of cliffs. 
countnance, IV, i. 7, IV, i. 31: favor. 
crosse, III, Chor. 12: adverse, untoward. 
culme, III, Chor. 36: apex, summit. An abbreviated form 
of culmen. 

deprauing, Intr. 67: vilifying, defaming. 
deuoyer, Intr. 124: duty or Service; an act of civility or 
respect. 

disease, II, ii. 69: to disturb, to deprive of ease. 
dispar, IV, ii. 197 (anal- Xeyöfievov): uulike, unequal. 
distaine, III, i. 4, Fulb. I, 7: staine, delile. 
drifts, I, Chor. 1; III, i. 52; aims, intentions, purposes. 
earnefull, IV, ii. 194: a variant of yearnful: anxious, full 
of longing desire; sorrowful. 
easeless, III, i. 205: lacking in ease. 
efts, III, iii. 105; IV, ii. 105: again. 
eftsoones, II, Chor. 22: soon again, soon afterwards. 



engoarde, IV, ii. 220: irapaled, pierced through and through. 
fact, I, ii. 8: (criminal) deed. 
flittering, I, ii. 5: fluttering. 

fonde, I, i. 35; III, Chor. 22; IV, i. 24; IV, Chor. 18: 
foolish, silly. 

fondly, II, iii. 33; II, Chor. 32: foolishly. 
forecast, II, Chor. 13: n. predetermination; foresight of 
consequences. III, Chor. 49: predetermine. 
foulter, IV, Chor. 37: become foul, decay. 0. E. füUnn. 
foultring, III, Chor. 49: faltering, tottering, failing. 
gembright, I, i. 54: bright as a gern, 
on gog, III, i. 139: gog = activity; on gog = eager for 
activity, impatient to do something. 
foreweening, III, i. 134; IV, Chor. 42 (&r«| Xeyö/ievor): 

presupposing. 

Iiayld, IV, ii. 40: haled. 

hoyse, V, i. 12: an obsolete variant of hoist. 

hundreth, III, iii. 4: hundredth. 

imbrue, IV, Chor. 46: 0. F. embruer: L. bibere: drink 
into, soak; hence, pierce. 
imp, III, iv. 27: offspring, progeny. 

imparle, Arg. Act II, 10; II, iii. 4: treat, negotiate; hold 
a parley. 

impeaeh, III, iii, 52: check, impede. 
inferre, IV, ii, 227; V, i. 184: bring on, or about. The 
word appeares here for the first time in literature. 
inforce, III, Chor. 2: urge, press hard; enforce. 
kernes. III, iii. 26: A kern is a light-armed foot-soldier 
of Ireland and the Western Isles. 
kinde, Ep. 46: nature. 
lewdly, III, iv. 18: wickedly. 

Cordings, Ep. 30: lords. 

rnatch, III, iii. 128: agreement, engagement. bargain. 
meaneless, V, i. 27: without a mean; extreme, immoderate, 
moe. Intr. 72: more. 
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oft, adj. II, Chor. 3: frequent. 

often, adj. IV, Chor. 39: frequent. 

oftnest, adj. III, i. 140: most frequent. 

pagions, IV, ii. 72: pageants. 

phere, I, ii. 14; III, i. 17: consort, spouse. 

port, III, Chor. 35: state, style; bearing, carriage. 

Princocke, III, iii. 20—23: coxcomb; a conceited person. 

protest, IV, i. 20: proclaim, declare publicly. 

race, Fulb. II, 12: eradicate, erase. 

raught, III, i. 135: reached. 

reach, Intr. 54: Cleverness, ability. 

reaue, II. iii. 16: rob, bereave. 

rede, III. iii. 85: know, understand. 

reede, III, ii. 2: guess. 

retireless, I, ii. 4: not returning. 

Rotte and Murreine, I, Chor. 21: fatal diseases among 
cattle. 

ruth, II, iii. 14: pity. 
sagges, II, iii. 112: droops, sinks. 
sield, III, Chor. 27: seldom. 
sithence, IV, i. 4; V. i. 206: since. 

Snudge, III, Chor. 53: a low fellow. Perhaps an assibilated 
form of snug; hence a snug person. 
sooth’d, Intr. 79: confirmed; verified. 
sped, I, Cbor. 10: despatched, killed. 
spoile, III, i. 216; III, iv. 15: ruin. 
stale, I, ii. 3: a laughing stock, 
stent, I, Chor. 23: stop, cease. A variant of stint. 
stints, III, i. 179: stops, ceases. 

.stintlesse, Ep. 8: ceaseless. 

swage, III, i. 104: aphetic form of assuage, abate. 
tickle, V, i. 198; Ep. 1: ineonstant, unsteady, unstable. 
touse, IV, Chor. 5: pull or tear apart, rend. 
vre, Intr. 66: use, practice. 
venge, I, ii. 33: vengeance. 


J 
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waltering, III, Chor. 42: rolling. 
whether, II, ii. 52: which (of two). 
wood, IV, Chor. 7: mad, furious. 
woontlesso, IV, ii. 12: imaccustomed. 
wreake, I, i. 16; III, iii. 45: revenge, avenge. 
yrke, I, iv. 113: dislike. 
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Appendix. 

Here follow the principal deviations of Collier 
(Dodsley-Hazlitt, Vol. IV) from the Garrick quart( The 
oroission of one line in IV. ii. 69, and of four linei in V. 
i. 137—140, can be due only to carelessness. On the 
whole, it would appear from a glance at the foliowing 
faults, that the present edition of the text is not «rholly J 
superfluous: — 

Introd. 5—6: G. 1 ) «gift As spoile of Warre, that Jjistiee 
might impeach;”; C. «gift, As spoil of War that 
justice might impeach,”. 

Introd. 20: G. «hand, What”; 0. «hand. What”. 

Introd. 58: G. «Not”; C. «Nor”. 

Introd. 88: G. «vnimpeacht Prerogatiue”; C. «unimpeach'd: 
Prerogative”. 

Introd. 101: G. «And sure ye. Ladies”; C. «And, sure, ve 
ladies”. 

The Arg. of the Trag., 1. 16: G. «by the conquest”: C. 
«by conquest”. 

The Arg. of the Trag., 1. 17: G. «gathered the powers”; 
C. «gathered his powers”. 

The Arg. and man. of the first dumbe shewe, 1. 3: G. 
«haires”; C. «hair”. 

Ibid., I. 14: G. «by poysoned cup”; C. «by the pois- 
oned cup”. 

The Arg. of the first Act, 1. 7: G. «on Seas”; C. «on 
the seas”. 


l ) G.=Garrick quarto. C.=Collier’s (Dodsley-Hazlitt’s) edition. 
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I. bid, 1.7: G. “returning, desperately mauaceth”; C. “retur- 
ning desperately, menaceth”. 

G. “The Names of the Speakers” follow “The Argument 
of the first Act”; C. “The Names of the Speakers” 
precede “The Introduction”. 

The Names of the Speakers: G. “counseller”; C. “Councillor”. 

After the names of the Speakers “The First Act” follows 
in G; in C. the title, “The Misfortunes of Arthur”, 
is inserted. 

1. i. 12: G. “plagude? And”; C. “plagued Aud”. 

1. i. 14: G. “stocke? Yet”; C. “stock, Yet”. 

I. i. 21: G. “tili worse to worst"; C. “tili worse to vvorse”. 

I. i. 28: G. “darde”; C. “dur’d”. 

I. i. 33: G. u Guenouer ”; C. “Guenevera”. C. reads “Guene- 
vera” wherever the name occurs. t 

I. i. 47: G. “bewray the wrong”; C. “bewray, the wrong”. 

I. i. 53: G. “due”; C. “do”. 

I. i. 58: G. “besides ye”; C. “besides, ye”. 

1. ii. 33: G. “venge.”; C. “venge,” 

I. ii. 66: G. “still, torments”; C. “still torments”. 

I. ii. 78—85: G. has all these divided liues so printed that 
each forms a regulär verse. C. confuses the reader 
by breakiog the verses. 

I. ii. 81: G. “king?”; C. ”king.” 

I. iii. 16: G. “his breath”; C. “this breath”. I. iii. 17: 
G. “On sorcing”; C. “Or forciug”. These emen- 
dations have been adopted in the present text. 

I. iii. 32: G. “Then is it best”; C. “Then it is best”. 

I. iii. 33: G. “death: that, fates”; C. “death! the fates”. 

I. iii. 38: G. “h’is”; C. “he is”. 

I. iii. 46: C. suggests “[Soliloquizes]” as a stage-direction. 

1. iv. 1: G. “most,”; C. “most”. 

1. iv. 12: G. “East, or West"; C. “east and west”. 

I. iv. 33: G. “be, whose”; C. “be wbose”. 

1. iv. 63: G. “to tnuch”; C. “so much”. 





I. iv. 69: G. “right:”; C. “right.” 

I. iv. 72: C. again breaks this line, thus interfering with 
the metre. 

I. iv. 75: C. fails to mention the slip in this line. Vid. 
Introd. p. 101. 

I. iv. 84: Here, again, as all through the play, C. breaks 
a divided verse instead of leaving it a continuous 
line, as in G. Let this note suffice for all the 
remaining instances. 

I. iv. 87: G. “good, and harme”; C. “good or harm”. 

I. iv. 91: G. “yet y’ll hope”; C. gives the half line tili 

“Euen” to Mordred and reads “I’ll hope”. The 
rest of the line C. again gives to Conan. This 
may be right. 

I. iv. 110: G. “Come sonne, come sire,”; C. “Come, son, 
eome, sire,”. 

I. iv. 117: G. “Yet thinke”; C. “But think”. 

I. iv. 122: C. gives the first half of the verse to Mordred, 
which is, doubtless, a correct emendation. It has 
been adopted in our text. 

1. iv. 124—132: G. gives these lines to Mordred. It is 

venturing a little too far to join C. in giving 11. 

124—128 to Conan and the remaining ones tili 
the Chorus to Mordred. 

I. Chor. 9: G. “doubting”; C. “doubling”. 

I. Chor. 16: G. “fire.”; C. “fire,”. 

The Arg. of the sec. Act, 1. 8: G. “mother) with”; C. 
“mother) [cömes] with”. 

The Arg. and man. of the sec. dumbe shewe, 1. 9: G. 
“refused. After the which”; C. “refused: a second 
after which”. 

Ibid. 1. 10: G. “with blacke long”; C. “with long black”. 

Ibid. 1. 16: G. “treatice”; C. “treaty”. 

II. i. 27: G. “he puissant”; C. “he [the] puissant”. 

11. i. 35: G. “a way”; C. “away”. 



II. i. 58: G. “him at the”; C. w him on the”. 

II. i. 69: G. “raue”; C. “rage”. 

11.ii. 14: G. “redresse for rage”; C. “redress from rage”. 
II. ii. 18: G. ARTH. C. MORDRED. Vid. text. 

II. ii. 28: G. “roomes”; C. “grooms”. Vid. text. 

11. ii. 33: G. “man”; C. “manfyj”. 

II. ii. 35: G. “CONA. What torture threats”; C. “MORD. 
What* torture, threats”. The present text has 
adopted C’s Suggestion of giving these words to 
Mordred; it has, however, retained the old 
punctuation. 

II. ii. 75: G. “Whom”; C. “When”. 

II. iii. 58: G. “troupes:’”; C. troops,”. 

II. iii. 90: G. “stoupes”; C. “troops”. 

II. iii. 91: G. “rules all, vneertayne good”; C. “rules all 
uncertain good”. 

II. iv. C. adds Mordred's naine to the list of characters. 
It is lacking in G. As Gawin appears to be the 
only one going out iu the above scene, Mordred’s 
presence requires no special mention. 

II. iv. 23: G. “Horsus”; C. “Horsa”. 

II. iv. 51: C. fails to note the slip here. Vid. Introd. 

p. 101. 

II. iv. 73: G. “you”; C. “ye”. 

II. iv. 79: G. No stage-direction; C. u [Exit n . 

II. iv. 86: G. “fame”; C. “frame”. 

II. iv. 93: G. * Exeunt C. “[Exit”. 

II. Chor. 22: G. “turnde”; C. “turns”. 

The Arg. and man. of tbe third dumbe shewe, 1. 12: G. 
“those two that”; C. “those that”. 

III. i. 17: G. “phere”; C. “sphere”. 

III. i. 24: G. “time (puissant Prince)”; C. “time, [0] 
puissant Prince”. 

III. i. 31: G. “presence”; C. “present”. Vid. text. 

III. i. 68: G. “wrongs”; C. “wrong”. 
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III. i. 109: G. “hurt”; G. “heart”. 

III. i. 164: G. “good”; C. M food”. 

III. i. 170: G. “attempts”; C. “attempt”. 

III. i. 219: G. “them”; C. “then”. 

III. i. 234: G. “rulde.”; C. “ruled,” 

III. ii. 5: C. “[Aside]”; G. Nothing. 

III. iii. 11: G. “when Hengistus feil and Horsus fierce 
With”; C. “when Hengistus feil,' and Horsa, 
fierce with”. 

III. iii. 44: G. “must we”; C. “we must”. 

III. iii. 59: G. “Hence peace, on warres, runne Fates .”; 

C. “Hence, peace! on wars run fates:”. 

III. iii. 94: G. “ Demnarke” ; C. “Denmark’s”. 

III. iii. 130: G. “warres”; C. “war”. 

III. iv. 10: G. “yeeld”; 0. “leave”. 

III. iv. 27: G. “affect”; C. “effect”. 

III. Chor. 33: G. “a uewe”; C. “anew”. 

III. Chor. 43: G. “ouerhippes”; C. “overslips”. Vid. 

Notes. 

IV T . i. 12: G. “mischiefe's”; C. “rnischievous”. 

IV. i. 41: G. “Camps”; C. “camp”. 

IV. ii. 15: G. “sinnes”; C. “sin”. 

IV. ii. 17: G. “these”; C. “there s”. 

IV. ii. 69: C. omits this entire line! 

IV. ii. 87: G. “ruines”; C. “ruin”. 

IV. ii. 148: G. “their”; C. “this”. 

IV. ii 169: G. “His foes”; C. “Her foes”. 

IV. ii. 170: G. “Sire his Sonnes”; C. “sire, the son's”. 
IV. ii. 183: G. “thus far’d the field”; C. “thus far the 
field”. 

The Arg. of the fift Act, 1. 2; G. “misfortune”; C. “mis- 
fortunes”. 

The Arg. and man. of the fift and last dumbe shewe, 1. 9 
from end: G. “victoriously”; C. “victorious”. 
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V. i. 126: G. “mought Iliu’d r ; C. “mought 1 [’vejliv’d”; 
probably correct. 

V. i. 137—140: C. omits these lines and erroneously gives 
1. 141 to the “[Third Chorus]”! 

V. i. 144: C. fails to note the slip here. Vid. Introd. 

p. 101. 

V. i. 148: G. “themselues: Yea too too much They lou'd 
to liue,”. C. “themselves, yea, too-too much; 
They lov’d to live”. 

V. i. 150: G. “turnd”; C. “turn”. 

V. i. 156: G. “hastened through”; C. “hastened to”. 
Motto, p. 192: G. * Quod *; C. “Quoad”. 

Fulb. I. 12: G. “Tartars ”; C. “Tartar”. 

Fulb. I. 25: G. “reuenge On”; C. “revenge: On”. 

Fulb. I. 26: G. “race, Disbursse”; C. “race Disburse” 
(probably right). 

Fulb. I. 44: G. “ Ccimbala C. “Camela”. 

Fulb. II. 10: G. “Camballs”; C. “Camel’s”. 
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Einleitung. 

Jedermann, der sich je ernstlich mit englischer Lite¬ 
ratur beschäftigt hat, kennt John Heywood, u merry John 
Heywood”, den Verfasser so berühmter Stücke wie “The Four 
Fs”, “The Pardoner and the Friar”, u. s. w. Trotzdem ist 
über sein Leben nur w r enig bekannt. Wess Standes sein Vater 
war, wissen wir nicht, aber wir werden nicht fehl gehen, 
wenn w r ir ihn im Volke suchen, da John Heywood in seiner 
Jugend am Hofe als “singer” bezahlt war. Später wird 
er als “player on the virginals” aufgeführt und bezahlt. 
1538 wird erwähnt, dass er mit seinen „children” ein 
Interludium vor der Prinzessin Maria spielte, wofür er 40 s 
erhielt. Mit Maria soll er durch Thomas Morus bekannt 
geworden sein, mit dem er befreundet war. Es ist sicher, 
dass er eine gelehrte Bildung besass, wenn auch nicht er¬ 
wiesen ist, dass er gerade in Oxford studierte. Sein Todes¬ 
jahr steht nicht fest 1 ). Schon lange sind seine Verdienste 
als Interludiendichter gewürdigt worden, wie auch seine 
Sprichwörtersammlung vielfach neugedruckt worden ist. 
Nicht so gut erging es seinen Balladen; sie sind vergessen 
und verdienen auch wirklich keine grosse Beachtung 2 ). 
Sehr merkwürdig ist es aber, dass Heywood’s umfang- 

1 ) Näheres über sein Leben giebt ausser dem DNB auch Swo- 
boda in John Heywood als Dramatiker . 

2 ) Von Interesse ist, dass der Refrain von Hey woods “Willow 
Garland” Ballade dem des Liedes der Desdemona (Othello, IV. Act, 
III. Scene) gleicht, woraus jedoch nur zu schliessen ist, dass dieser 
Refrain sehr volkstümlich war. 
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reichstes Werk so gut wie gar keine Würdigung gefunden 
hat, ich meine “The Spider and the Flie”, von dem die 
Literaturgeschichten nichts bringen als den Titel und einen 
oder zwei Sätze über die Deutung des allegorischen Inhalts. 
Und doch haben wir es hier mit einem Werk von kultur¬ 
historischer Bedeutung zu thun, das, abgesehen von seinem 
Werte für die Literatur- und Sprachgeschichte, dem Juristen 
und Nationalökonomen wie dem Historiker interessante Auf¬ 
schlüsse über eine verwickelte Epoche der englischen Ge¬ 
schichte an die Hand giebt. Die Illustrationen sind eben¬ 
falls kulturhistorisch interessant. 

Freilich war es bisher schwer, das Gedicht richtig zu 
beurteilen; denn bis zum Jabre 1894 waren nur zwei Exem¬ 
plare davon vorhanden, beide im Britischen Museum zu 
London befindlich. In dem einen dieser Quartbände trägt 
das Titelblatt das Datum 1556 und Heywood’s Portrait auf 
der Rückseite: darauf folgt unmittelbar The Tahle. Das 
Titelblatt des andern Exemplars ist verletzt, so dass das 
Datum nicht sichtbar ist; zwischen Titelblatt und Table 
hat es eine Vorrede, “The Preface”. In jeder andern Be¬ 
ziehung sind die beiden Drucke vollständig gleich. Nach 
diesen Exemplaren wurde das Gedicht im Jahre 1894 für 
die Spenser Society neu gedruckt x ), und zwar mit dem 
vollen Titelblatt und der Vorrede. Ausserdem hat A. W. 
Ward, der Verfasser des Artikels über John Heywood im 
DNB, eine längere Einleitung dazu geschrieben. 

Wenden wir uns nun einer genaueren Betrachtung des 
Buches zu! 


l ) Spenser Society N. S. Issue No. 6. 



The Spider and the Flie. 

1. Analyse. 

a. Text. 

Das Gedicht besteht aus 7399 Versen jn 98 Kapiteln 
und ist durchaus in der siebenzeiligen Chaucer - Strophe 
geschrieben. Die Vorrede hat 112, das Schlusswort, “Con- 
clusion”, 178 Verse; beide sind in paarweis gereimten 
Versen abgefasst. Von Heywood’s Bildnis und von den 
Holzstichen, die den Text begleiten, werde ich später reden. 

Die Vorrede zeigt uus drei Frauen, die vor dem Spiegel 
Toilette machen; statt aber auf sich selbst zu achten, sieht 
jede dieser drei nur auf die beiden andern und findet viel 
an ihnen zu tadeln. An dem Beispiel dieser drei Frauen 
sollen wir lernen, wie eine Parabel, so nennt Heywood sein 
Gedicht 1 ), nicht betrachtet werden soll, denn 

“Glasse looking and booke reading in such wise 
May well be scand one lyke vaine exersise” 2 ). 

Der Dichter wünscht vielmehr, dass wir zuerst an uns 
und unsre eignen Fehler denken: 

u ... to marke and mend our seines, and then 
To marke, to mend the fautes of other men” 3 ). 

Auf diese Vorrede folgt The Table mit der Inhalts¬ 
angabe der 98 Kapitel. Noch einmal sehen wir das Bildnis 

*) Preface line 1, Conclusion line 1. 

2 ) Preface S. 5, Vers 87 f. 

3 ) Preface S. 6, Vers 109 f. 
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Heywood’s, wir lesen noch einmal die Inhaltsangabe des 
ersten Kapitels, wie überhaupt trotz der Table, jedem Kapitel 
in kurzen Worten sein Inhalt vorgedruckt ist, und nun be¬ 
ginnt das Gedicht wie folgt: 

“In season, what time euery growing thinge, 

That ripeth by roote, hath liuely taken hart, 

Grasse, leafe, and flowre, in field so florishing, 

That wintered withered stal/cs stand in couart: 

Though weerie wythered harts plaie than like part, 
Couertly coucht in bed, them seines to hyde, 

Yet harts of lust the bed can not abyde .”*) 

In dieser Jahreszeit erwachte der Dichter eines Morgens 
sehr frühe, er stand auf und ging ins Freie, den schönen 
Morgen zu geniesseu. Als er zurückgekehrt und mit einem 
Buch in der Hand zum Fenster getreten war, kam eine 
Fliege hereingeflogen, 

“ln at a lattes hole, right sodenlie, 

Euen at a fling, fast flew there in a flie.” 2 ). 

Eine Zeit lang triumphierte sie “vncontrolde”, aber bald 
ereilte sie das Verhängnis: 

“But as the firmament most cleere and bleiv 
The golden sonbeames bent to bewtifie, 

The courtaine drawne of clowdie weeping hew 
Withdraweth and chaungeth that christall asure skie 
From blew to blacke: so fareth it with the flie, 

Amyd whose ioy, at window to haue past, 

A copweb maskth his winges and maketh him fast”, 3 ) 
und “The more he wränge , the faster was he wrapt” 4 ). 

Als die Fliege sah, dass sie sich nicht mehr befreien 
konnte, fing sie laut an zu schreien 5 ), und klagte Fortuna 


*) K. 1, S. 25. In der Interpunktion weiche ich vielfach von 
dem hierin recht fehlerhaften alten Drucke ab. *) K. 1, S. 26. 
s ) K. 1, S. 26. 4 ) K. 1, S. 27. ») K. 2, S. 29. 
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an, „die falsche Schmeichlerin“, die „aus Rosen“ sie „in 
diese Nesseln“ stürzte. Mit vielen Worten klagt sie über 
die Unbeständigkeit des Glücks, sie spricht von Freundschaft 
und von Hass und ruft zum Schluss verzweifelnd aus: 0 
wäre ich doch in meinen “swadlynge cloutes” gestorben, 
unter den Fliegen war ich hochgeachtet, aber jetzt muss 
ich sterben 

“ Of such a death as most abhorth vs flies, 

Which flies haue feit and folke haue seene to plaine. 

Of property, the spider hath the gise 
First to suche out and so eate vp our braine, 

To his small gaine and our most losse and paine. 
Thus hath it bene, thus is it, and thus shalbe, 

Till pittie mag mitigate thextremite 1 ). 

Damit fing sie derart am Spinnweb zu rütteln und zu 
schütteln an, dass das Haupt der Spinnenfamilie, das mit 
seinem Weib und seinen beiden Kindern noch zu Bett war, 
voller Entsetzen in die Höhe fuhr, in Angst, ein Erdbeben 
erschüttere das Haus, oder der Tag des Gerichts sei an¬ 
gebrochen. Auch sie, die Spinne, glaubt ihren Tod nahe: 
u . . . downe anone he sänke, 

Kneling a while deuoutlie on his knee, 

And then rounde on a heape to ground he shranke, 
Like an vrchyn vnder an aple tree.” 2 ). 

Als sie aber das Wesen erkannte, das in ihr Spinn¬ 
web geraten war, da stürzte sie auf die Fliege los und 
wollte sie stracks eriüorden. Angstvoll bittet diese um ihr 
Leben, und die Spinne macht ihrem Zorn in Worten Luft: 
u Thou auncient enemie and arrant theefe, 

Whose lignage alwaie hath shewde banner splaide 
Against my parentage to their great greefe, . . 

Art stolen in to my house , my thronte to cut.” 3 ). 


*) K. 2, S. 35. 2 ) K. 3, S. 38. *) K. 4, S. 41. 
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Dann geht sie zu “bedfellow and offspring” und erzählt 
ihnen, dass U A fieshe fiie as big as a humble bee” ins Ge¬ 
webe geraten sei. Darüber herrscht nun grosser Jubel im 
Spinnenhause, und der jüngste, acht Wochen alte Sprössling 
ruft gleich seinem Vater zu: 

u Oh father, father, I hertelie präg ge, 

Remembre, when ge shall returne againe, 

To bring me some part of that ßeshe flies braine” 

Der Vater hört das gern: 
u Ye (quoth the father ), childe, hardelg be holde: 

Thornes pricke gounge, that shalbe sharpe , folke haue tolde, 
Which sheweth in thee, in that thou art enclinde 
To craue (thus gonge) accordgng to thg kgnde ” 1 ) 

Unterdessen überlegte die Fliege, wie sie am besten 
den Zorn ihres Feindes beschwichtigen könne: da kam 
plötzlich die Spinne zurück und streckte die Hand aus, um 
die Gefangene zu ergreifen. Lass ab von Mord “in hucker 
mucker”, ruft ihr diese entgegen, und höre meine Recht¬ 
fertigung! Die Spinne thut das, und die Fliege beginnt: 
“I thanke gou humblie, (quoth the flie) but, sur, 

Of a goose with garlicke sauste so late I eete, 

That mg breath stinketh, and sins I mag not stur 
From gou, for gou I thinke it verg meete, 

To step from me a loofe to aire more sweete.” 2 ). 

Dann bittet sie in rührender Weise um Gerechtigkeit 
und giebt ihrer Hoffnung Ausdruck, dass sie recht gerichtet 
werde. Aus ihren Worten ersehen wir, dass die Spinnen 
“aboue the meane degree” stehen und dass sie in u auctoritee” 
sind. Niemand, fährt sie fort, soll Richter sein in eigner 
Sache, denn das führt zu Parteilichkeit; meine Sache ist 
die Sache aller Fliegen gegen alle Spinnen, ich verlange 


>) K. 5, S. 43. J ) K. 6, S. 47. 
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nichts als “just judgement” und lege mein Schicksal “ernten- 
tedlie” in Eure Hände l ). Die Spinne verspricht “full heringe 
and reasonyng” und fährt weiter: 

“And for the rest, hehold me now (quoth he), 
Wherwith his feete to his mouth he tossis, 

Saieing these woords: now, flie, here vnto the 
I sweare a sollem othe by all these crossis, 

Thou shalt haue justice, though I susteyne lossis, 

As reasonably may stand for thy defence 
In reason, lawe, custome and conscience, 

In cumpas of which foure principles towcht 
All debates discourst and discust shulde bee. 

Reason , to perceiue mans great grounde is vowcht, 
Lau e on reason must take grounde to agree, 

Custome standeth, or shoulde, on reasons decree, 
Conscience with reason concurth to withdrawe 
Thextremites of custome and of lawe.” 2 ). 

Darüber ist die Fliege ausser sich vor Freude, 

“There neuer was Fryer limiter, that duckt 
So low, where beggyng woon him twenty cheeses, 

As is the flie now to the Spider ruckte; 

He makth him sewre to wyn, who euer leeses, 

And here with all (by chaunse) the Spider sneeses, 
Now ( quoth the flie), chaunce I to win or leese , 

Christ help, and long in helth wel mote ye sneese.” 

Sie ist vollkommen davon überzeugt, dass “. . . reason 
shall sure tnake his waie”, doch “ The spider thinketh, in 
reason, surely nay” ft ). Noch eine Bitte hat die Gefangene 
vorauszuschicken, ehe sie zum eigentlichen Rechtsfall 
übergeht: 

“Sir, quoth the flie, I must you here beseeche, 

To ratefle your pardon my protection 


*) K. 7, S. 51. 4 ) K. 8, S. 53. s ) K. 9, S. 55. 
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In my behauiour, namely in such speeche, 

As may by rudenes rightly craue correction: 

If I shall lacke your ayde to this election, 

Then may my reasonyng for my libertee 
Leese my libertee and wyn my ieoberdee.” 1 ) 

Auch dieses wird bereitwillig zugesagt, worauf die 
Verhandlungen beginnen. Du hast kein Recht, mich hier 
gefangen zu halten, sagt die Fliege. Dein Hiersein, lautet 
die Antwort, ist Grund genug, dich gefangen zu halten, 
u But put the case that I atached you 
In this my lordship fast in iaile to sit 
But as suspect, no act aproued now, 

Yet might I keepe ye fast, least ye might f it, 

Tyll ye irere founde giltie, or eis a quit, 

Except this case run right and law runth wronge, 

For this is lawe, and laue it hath bin long.” 2 ) 

Wohl kann auf einen blossen Verdacht hin eine Fliege 
im Gefängnis sitzen müssen, aber 

u . . . vnder surety out of common Iayle 
The prisoner shall at sute be let to bayle.” 

Das kann die Spinne nicht leugnen, sie lässt sich her¬ 
bei, eine Bürgschaft zu fordern, und zwar soll an Stelle 
der freizugebenden Fliege eine andre ins Gefängnis wandern. 
Diese Sicherheit kann natürlich nicht gestellt werden, und 
so bleibt die arme Fliege in der Gewalt ihres Feindes 3 ). 
Niemand, so behauptet sie, kann mir etwas zur Last legen. 
Sofort wirft ihr die Spinne u burglary” vor. Eure Anklage 
ist gänzlich haltlos, lautet die Antwort, ich kam am hellen 
Tag hierher, burglary aber kanu nur bei Nacht verübt 
werden. Für mich war’s Nacht, erwidert die Anklägerin 
vornehm, ich war noch zu Bett und hätte mich noch lange 
nicht erhoben, wenn du nicht bei mir eingedrungen wärest. 


J ) K. 9, S. 55. 2 ) K. 10, S. 58. ») K. 10, 8. 58 f. 
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Ihre Worte sind überaus hochmütig und zeigen einen 
tyrannischen Charakter, wie überhaupt das ganze Gedicht 
die Spinne als ein hochfahrendes herrschsüchtiges Geschöpf 
erkennen lässt. Die Anklage wegen burglary muss sie 
fallen lassen, doch sie erfindet eine neue und legt der 
Angeklagten “felonie” zur Last: “I arrest thee, flie, of 
felonie”, sagt sie, 

Whieh cause of arrest thou canst not denie, 

For breakyng in here thus and neuer knocke: 

As good, or better, were to picke the locke ” *) 

Ja, wie ein Dieb in Newgate einbricht, so bin ich hier 
eingedrungen, entgegnet die Fliege bitter, ich bin hier gegen 
meinen Willen. Der Herr des Spinnwebs muss schliesslich 
zugeben, dass sie gegen ihren eignen Willen hereingekommen 
sei. Nun schöpft die Angeklagte wieder Hoffnung und ist 
voller Freude, leider ganz ohne Ursache, denn ihr Peiniger 
fährt fort: 

u This well excuseth thy commyng hither, 

But . . . for thy goyng hence 

Thy reason is hardly woorth forty pence” 2 ) 

Die Spinne verdreht die Worte der Fliege in frecher 
Weise, so dass die Arme klagend ausruft, es wäre besser 
für mich gewesen, nichts zu sagen, u to exercise mumming”, 
als dass ich nun für meine eigenen Worte verurteilt werde. 
Wiederum ruft sie die Gerechtigkeit ihres Richters an; es 
ist ja wahr, sagt sie weiter, dass ich wusste, wie die Fliegen 
im Spinnweb behandelt werden, aber das beweist noch lange 
nicht, dass du ein Recht hast, mich auch zu misshandeln: 
“If that were true, euery theefe might say, 
ln place where as robberies accustotned were , 

That he might by custome rob thete alway, 

Be cause custome auouchth that theeues rob there ” 3 ) 

>) K. 11, S. 62. *) K. 12, S. 66. 3 ) K. 13, 8. 70. 
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Dass dieses alte lieb gewordene Gewohnheitsrecht nicht 
anerkannt wird, bringt die Spinne in Wut. Was, schreit 
sie aufgeregt, glaubst du etwa, du seist “better seene in late 
and in custom” als ich? 

“Forsooth”, wird ihr kühl erwidert, u no displeasure taken, 
My lernyng, of reason, ought to passe yours, 

In westminster hall I am not forsaken, 

But may be a termer all tymes and howrs; 

And that, in aparance, passeth your powrs, 

For, as common report maie be a proofe, 

There neuer cumth copweb in that hall roofe” *■) 

Ich werde u turne that Journey From personall aparence 
io attorney”, droht nun die Spinne, und wiederum beginnen 
sie darüber zu verhandeln, ob die Fliege mit oder ohne 
eigenen Willen ins Spinnweb gekommen sei. Obwohl 
diese Frage längst zu Gunsten der Angeklagten entschieden 
ist, thut die Spinne, als ob darüber niemals ein Wort ge¬ 
sprochen worden sei, und führt den Prozess in folgender 
Weise weiter: 

“Hast thou had free will, as other fies haue? 

Ye, sir. Is not , quoth he, thine eye sight cleere? 

Yes, sir. Did euer fransy in the apeere? 

Nay, sir. Be thy winges good and eche other lym? 

Ye, sir. And all thy body lusty und trym? 

Ye, sir. Then, quoth the spider, it should seeme 

Thou art thine owne leader? Ye 3 quoth the flie. 

Dyd any wight, quoth he, vse meanes extreeme, 

To bring the? None that I can verefie. 

Did I send for the? Nay, sir, verelie. 

And yet thou art here, art thou not? quoth he. 

Yes, sir. Against my will, I assure ye.” 2 ) 

Doch das Beteuern hilft nichts, die Spinne will nicht 
an Unschuld glauben. Da macht die Fliege einen Vergleich 


‘) K. 14, S. 72. *) K. 15, S. 76. 
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und sagt: Nehmen wir einmal an, du seist in einen 
schmutzigen Graben gefallen, gegen deinen Willen natürlich. 
Während du nun im Graben liegst und mit allen Kräften 
dich aus dem Schmutze zu befreien suchst, kommt der 
Herr des Grundstückes und behauptet, du seist absichtlich 
hineingefallen, und bezichtigt dich des Diebstahls, gerade 
so wie du mir gegenüber gethan hast. Was würdest du 
darauf sagen? 

“I woulde (quoth the spider ) say that my will 
Led me not to fall in, but to pas by.” 

Wenn er aber auf seinem Vorwurf bestände? So würde 
ich sagen, dass der Wille allein nicht genügt, eine That 
zu thun, dass auch u power or chaunce” dazu gehören, 
“For would I neuer so willingly will 
To weare powles steeple for a turkey hat, 

Yet sins I might, in deede, eate a hors mill 
As soone as haue powre so to pranke with that, 

That will were as wise as will of a wat. 

My will may will freely this to optaine, 

But will aboue powre, thus wilde, is in vayne.” *) 

Das lässt sich nicht bestreiten, sprach da die Fliege, 
aber dasselbe muss doch auch für mich gelten: du wolltest 
nicht in den Graben fallen, und ich wollte nicht in dein 
Haus eindringen. Ja, das ist etwas anderes, in dem Graben 
ist nichts zu stehlen, u . .. but aparell, 

And all men knote I nought desyre nor neede 
Those staryng garments of mire and greene weede”, 
du aber wolltest stehlen in meinem Haus. Nein, beteuert 
die Fliege, 

“I cam hither against my will vnfayned . . . 

Which to be trete (quoth the ßie ) if ye looke 
To haue me sworne, I will swere on a booke.” 2 ) 

Der Eid wird nicht angenommen. 


l ) K. 15, S. 78. *) K. 16, 8. 82. 
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Mein u affermatiue” sollte aber in diesem Prozess über 
dein “negatiue” gehen, und ich sollte deswegen freigelassen 
werden 1 ), bringt nun die Fliege vor. Das ist ganz richtig, 
giebt die Feindin zu, aber “thaffirmatiue” “without uritnesse” 
“doth no tytle dispossesse.” Sie haben einander u to the bay” 
gebracht, wie die Spinne sich ausdrückt; die Fliege be¬ 
hauptet, gegen ihren Willen im Spinnweb zu sein, die 
Spinne dagegen: du bist absichtlich hierher gekommen. 
Statt die Gefangene zu entlassen, schlägt die Spinne eine 
Revision des Prozesses vor, sie verspricht von neuem, Ge¬ 
rechtigkeit walten zu lassen 2 ). Sofort aber bringt sie eine 
neue Anklage, wegen “trespass”, vor 3 ), die von der Fliege 
wieder durch einen Vergleich widerlegt wird. Nehmen wir 
an, sagt sie, ich fahre mit einem Wagen auf der Land¬ 
strasse; nicht weit von der Landstrasse steht ein Haus, 
und es kommt mir vor, als ob der Weg am Haus vorbei 
viel besser sei als die Landstrasse; ich fahre also an dem 
Haus vorbei, aber so nahe, dass ein Rad meines W T agens einen 
Eckpfosten erfasst und das ganze Haus auseinander reisst. 
Es bleibt mir keine andere Wahl, als für den Schaden aufzu¬ 
kommen, auch wenn es nicht in meiner Absicht lag, das 
Haus zu beschädigen. Betrachten wir nun einen andern Fall: 
nehmen wir an, das Haus stehe auf der Strasse, auf der ich 
fahren darf; würde ich dieses Haus beschädigen, ja risse 
ich tausend solcher auf die Strasse gebauter Häuser 
ein, so brauchte ich nicht den Wert, eines Strohhalms zu 
ersetzen: 

“ Cast I downe one house, or a thousand mo, 

There am I bounde, by reason nor by law, 

To recompence the value of a straw.” *) 

Das Unrecht ist auf der Seite dessen, der sein Haus 
baute, wo er nicht bauen durfte. Das Gesetz spricht mich 
frei. Und dieser letzte Fall ist der unsrige: 


! )K. 17, S. 83. 2 ) K. 18, S. 87f. 3 ) K. 19, S. 90f. 4 ) K. 19, S. 91. 
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“And in this last case (quoth the ßie) stand we: 

In all this hurt here done, I do no wrong, 

But all the hurt ye haue, is (ye may se) 

By your wrong dooyng, on your seif a long. 

What can you Spiders show your seines among 
By any kynd of law, what wey ye may 
Lawfully bylde within this my high way ?” 1 ) 

Rasch springt die Spinne auf etwas andres über: Da 
die Fliege “Buz” heisst, und da alle Fliegen, die je im 
Spinnweb waren, als erstes Wort “Buz” sagten, so muss, 
nach der neuen Anklage, diese hier gefangene Fliege ein 
“ringleader” sein, die alle Angehörigen ihres Stammes auf¬ 
hetzt gegen die Spinnen. Wenn du das beweisen kannst, 
lautet darauf das letzte Wort der Fliege, dann will ich 
u yelde my seife condemde vndoughtedly .” 2 ) Sie wird zwar 
von diesem Verbrechen ohne weiteres frei gesprochen, da¬ 
für aber des Diebstahls bezichtigt, denn es heist: 

“Trew men in at doors, theeues in at windowes.” 3 ) 

Die Fliege findet natürlich “small melodie in that 
harpinye” und beansprucht als ihr Recht nach altem Brauch, 
“at creuis and windowes” ein und aus zu gehen, weil 
die Spinne keine “euidence contrary tcise” hat. Wenn das 
der Fall wäre, wirft diese ein, 

"... might I claime euery thing that I see, 

Whiche were in wryting not forhidden mee; 

But it is not enough, not to he denide, 

For tytels must specially he specifyde” 

Geschriebenes hat keinen Wert in unsrer Sache, fällt 
hier die Fliege ein und fährt sehr bezeichnend fort: 

“Our chiefe euidence that we can asine, 

For profe or disprofe by any decrees, 

Standth in vertue of unwritten veritees . . . 

But to he plaine, this is the thing we hlame, 

‘) K. 19, S. 92. *) K. 20, S. 95. *) K. 21, S. 97. 
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That ye thus of will, without our consente, 

Vsurpe on vs by meane of encrochment. 

Good honest flies, a thowsande that I knowe, 

Will saie and sweare: it was thacustomde gise, 

That spiders builded in euery windowe, 

In the top or by the sides, in suche wise 
As the reste of the latesse for all flise, 

By comon knowne custome, when we wolde set, 

Stode free at libertie from any let ” *) 

Du hast mir Unrecht getan, jetzt solltest du mich 
ziehen lassen und mir Entschädigung zahlen für unschuldig 
erlittene Haft 2 ). 

Das rührt die Spinne nicht. 

Beide führen custom zu ihrer Rechtfertigung an, keine 
will nachgeben. Ein Ende des Streites ist gar nicht ab¬ 
zusehen. Der Vorschlag der Fliege, Schiedsrichter fcu be¬ 
rufen, wird abgelehnt 3 ). Sie will nach common lawe ge¬ 
richtet werdeu, nach common lawe ist sie sicher, auf freien 
Fuss gesetzt zu werden. Die Spinne sagt: 

“Naie, sir: ye must paie your fees er ye go.” 

Nachdem die Fliege noch einmal den ganzen Prozess 
beleuchtet hat, macht sie wiederum den Vorschlag, Schieds¬ 
richter zu wählen 3 ). Da bringt die Spinne ihrerseits einen 
Vergleich und hofft damit den Gegner zu fangen. Ein 
Mann beging zu London eine That, die nach dem Gesetz 
dieser Stadt den Tod verdient. Soll diesem Mann erlaubt 
werden, dass die Verhandlung in u Louane” stattfinde, wo 
dieselbe That nicht mit Tod bestraft wird? Sicher nicht, 
ist die Antwort, in Fällen “deseruing death” soll nie eine 
solche Berufung statthaft sein, sondern wo der Mann die 
That verübt hat, da soll er abgeurteilt werden. Damit hast 
du dein Urteil gesprochen, schreit triumphierend die Spinne 
und fährt fort: 


*) K. 21, S. 98. 2 ) K. 21, S. 99. 3 ) K. 23, S. 105 f. 
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“ Thou grantst, where faughters do an enterprise, 
Whiche worthy death the lawe doth consider, 
Thenterpriser shall apeale in no wise, 

But take suche chaunce as hy lawe there doth ryse. 
Adewe, arbiterment and nisi prius: 

In stede oftwelue or twaine one shall nowe trie vs.” 

Dieser eine soll natürlich niemand anders sein als die 
Spinne selbst. Bitter klagt da die Fliege über den Verfall 
der Gerechtigkeit und über die Willkür ihres Richters. Sie 
sprechen dann von u courts of copyhold”, vom Recht der 
“lords” und ihrer “tenants.” Wiederum wünscht die An¬ 
geklagte ihren Fall in Westminster entschieden zu sehen, 
es wird ihr hartnäckig verweigert: . . take custome”, 

wird ihr entgegen gehalten: 

u let lawe fall, 

Loire can little saie herein. Lawe maste refar 
The judgement to custome, to make or mar.” 2 ) 

W T ir hören dann aus dem Munde der Fliege sehr schöne 
Worte über Gerechtigkeit. Gnade, Tyrannei; ihr Erfolg ist 
der, dass sie die Spinne sachte einlullen, und als die 
Fliege ihre letzten Worte wiederholen will, da wehrt sie ab: 
u That wolde . . . make me slepe againe, 

And phisike forbidth me to sleape twise a daie.” 3 ) 

Die wiederholte Ermahnung der Fliege, u conscience” 
in Betracht zu ziehen, wie ihr zu Beginn des Prozesses 
versprochen worden war, wird nicht beachtet. Die Spinne 
wünscht, dass der Fall in ihrer “lordship” verhandelt werde, 
von Westminster Hall will sie nichts wissen, aus Furcht, 
die Fliege möchte 

“. . . finde freendshyp to impanell the quest, 

Of twelue such freendly flies, as seine for thee best. 
Whiche kinde of triall (for my parte) I lyke nat.” 


J ) K. 24, S. liof. *) K. 25, S. 113 . 3 ) K. 26 , S. 118. 
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“ Wise lernde counsaile, costly fine pleas”, das ist so 
ihr Begehren, “ With coste and peine lange folowde”; es passt 
ihr aber gar nicht, dass dann 

“Twelue vnlerned rüde ignorant corrupte flise 
Shall strike the stroke, as blinde affection doth rise. 

By excellent wittes lawe is euer begoon, 

And by ignorant wittes ende of lawe ofte woon. 

Whiche to helpe, were I one of the procurers, 

I wolde thinke it far better to breede vp in broode 
One wise trew judge then twelue folish false iurers.” 

Die Fliege legt natürlich für die Leute ihres Stammes, 
u ihe twelue jurers”, eine Lanze ein *). Dies führt zu einer 
längeren Debatte über die Frage der besten Regierungs- 
form. Die Spinne ist streng monarchisch, die Fliege aber 
schwärmt mehr für Volksvertretung; sie schliesst ihre Aus¬ 
führung mit folgenden Worten: 

“I coulde . . . say more but I will not, 

This case standth not in our case principally. 

This law or that law, what law Stande, it skill not, 

So the law and ininisters geue iustice iustely; 

My cause is so iuste, that no iuste lawe feare I 7 
Nor for euery faute in lawes or lawiers geste 
To remoue lawes or lawiers, I thinke not beste. 
Corrupcion in lawes, or ministers of laivse, 

I wish vs to redresse, rather then remeue 
Either lawes or lawyers without weighty cause. 

The case, vpon light cause , if we shulde ofte preue, 
Where it shulde ease one, it myght twenty agreue: 
Deuysers in suche thinges may soner deuise 
To shew ten mischeues then shape two remedise 

Dies sind die Worte der Fliege, die Spinne fährt weiter: 
u Thou saist well . . . but to reuolue 
Thimpediment in laive of fonde fiie Jurers, 


*) K. 27, S. 124. 
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1 can no icaie other waie resolue 

But wish them and al pelting procurers 

To be quite cut of, as lawles enurers 

Of verdites false or foolish, in this or that — 

Sumtymes thei care not, inoste time s thei know not what.” *) 

Dann hören wir, dass nicht allein der Gerichtshof der 
Spinne korrupt ist, sondern alle Gerichtshöfe, und dass die 
Spinne an ihrem Gerichtshof “Plaintif, pleader, iurer, Judge, 
and iailer“ zugleich ist. Ueber dieses Wort der Fliege ist 
die Spinne sehr erbost, doch da die Fliege auf der Stelle 
widerruft und um Gnade bittet, wird ihr vergeben: “since 
thou forgeuenes dost craue, Stande rp, fly, I forgeue eilen 
as god forgaue ” 2 ) So endet dieses merkwürdige Kapitel 
(27), doch nicht bevor die Fliege noch einmal vorschlägt, 
die Sache “sum tchere eis” zur Verhandlung zu bringen. 

Nun endlich verständigen sie sich über die Wahl von 
Schiedsrichtern. 

Die Spinne wählt ihre Base u Perce pismere, called 
antony ante otherwise”, die Fliege ihren “graund syre Bar- 
tilmew butterfly ” 3 ) 

Nach einer reizenden Begrüssungsscene, bei der uns 
auch der Titel des Lydgate’ sehen Gedichtes u Stans pner ad 
mensam” begegnet 4 ), werden die Schiedsrichter gebeten: 
“Not to ivey all cases in which we erntende, 

But one, on uhiche one all seme to depende” 

Dieser Fall dreht sich um die Frage, ob die Fliegen 
recht haben mit der Behauptung, dass alle Oeffnungen 
in allen Fenstern “frehoide” der Fliegen sind, und dass die 
Spinnen nur an den Seiten und am obern Teile der Fenster 
ihr Spinnweb anlegen dürfen. 5 ) 

Um diese Frage dreht sich der Rest des Gedichtes. 


*) K. 27, S. 130. *) K. 27, S. 181. 3 ) K. 28, S. 133. 4 ) K. 29, 

5. 135. •) K. 30, S. 137. 

Haber, Heywood's Tlie Spider & tlie Fly. 
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Da die Fliege auch hier wieder “conscience” in Betracht 
gezogen wissen will, wird sie von der Spinne u a costerde 
monger” geschimpft, u euery handwhile!’ schreie sie 
“conscience” ; u at laste ende” erst will die Spinne u con- 
science” mitsprechen lassen 1 ). Die Schiedsrichter nehmen 
von vornherein jeder die Partei seines Wählers und bringen 
uns so gleich zu der Ueberzeugung, dass ihr Eingreifen die 
gewünschte Lösung nicht bringen wird. Sie sind hübsch 
charakterisiert durch die Worte der Fliege, die sie an den 
Schmetterling richtet: ‘ 

“ The ant is sharpe and fine, # as ye are hlunte and grose, 
The ant hath circumspection, ye haue none, 

You pacstaffe plaine, the ant crafty and close, 

The ant sciuile, you sturdy as the stone. 

This saide brefe hlunte and sharpe comparisone 

Shall show who shouth moste brag to Stinte this strife, 

The hlunte whetting whetstone or sharpe whetted knife.” 2 ) 

Es gesellen sich zu den Schiedsrichtern noch sechs 
oder sieben Spinnen und zehn oder elf Fliegen, beide von 
ihren Stammesangehörigen erwählt *), worauf das Schieds¬ 
gericht beginnt. 

Zunächst tritt eine alte Spinne auf, im Schaltjahr vor 
dem “yll maie day” geboren. [Darin liegt offenbar eine 
Anspielung auf den Aufruhr in London am lll May Day 
1517, der veranlasst war durch das anmassende Gebahren 
der Fremden, besonders der Franzosen, der aber sehr rasch 
mit der Demütigung und schliesslichen Begnadigung der 
meist jugendlichen Aufrührer endete 4 ).] Sie sagt, dass 
nach dem Zeugnis von Vater, Grossvater und Urgrossvater 
jedes Fenster und jeglicher Teil desselben freehold der 
Spinnen sei 3 ). “Audum altum paltum” entgegnet der 


*) K. 30, S. 137. *) K. 32, S. 148. ’) K. 32, S. 150. *) Eine 

Schilderung dieses Aufruhrs und seiner Ursachen giebt auch das Stück 
Sir Thomas More, ed. by Dyce. 
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Schmetterling mit Würde, und eine Fliege, geboren im Jahr 
des grossen Frostes vor der grossen Hitze, erhebt sich und 
versichert, alle Oeffnungen in allen Fenstern seien freehold 
der Fliegen, den Spinnen kämen nur die Seiten und die 
oberen Teile zu.*) 

Man ist so weit wie zuvor; Aussage steht gegen Aus¬ 
sage. Auch die nun folgende Debatte über die Frage, ob 
die u auctoritee” der Spinnen höher anzuschlagen sei, als 
die Ehrlichkeit der Fliegen, fördert den Prozess in keiner 
Weise. Diese ziemlich langweilige Debatte erstreckt sich 
über die Kapitel 38 bis 43; Kapitel 38 hat allein 168 Verse. 

Endlich, in Kapitel 44, beginnt ein frischer Wind zu 
wehen; u one tart taunting spider and one sharpe saucy fly” 
bemächtigen sich des Wortes und u chop logicke ” Sie nehmen 
kein Blatt vor den Mund, ihre Worte sind daher von höchster 
Wichtigkeit für die Deutung des Gedichtes; darum möchte 
ich am liebsten das ganze Kapitel hierhersetzen, doch ich 
muss mich mit einigen Stellen begnügen: 

“ When flies, flockt togither vpon their ale benche, 

Begin to hizs or bizs in their kind of talke, 

No lordes, no lawse can their bizsing bable quenche ” 2 ) 

Auf diese Worte der Spinne bricht die Leidenschaft 
der Fliege hervor mit der Macht eines Gewitters: 
u When either of other part talke out of measure, 

The knauefly railtli, Maister spider speakth his pleasure. . . 
Lyke as the diuell saith, so sai you: all is ours. 

For as this window showth your vsurped pours, 

So in all windowes where so euer ye cum, 

Ye graspe vp all, and flies may sai nought but mum. . . 
Of your ill deedes cum our Ul wordes. . . 

In our curtsy made to you , downe to grotind gone, 

Most sinfully we commit idolatry, 

For we therin uoorship false imagery. . . 3 ) 

') K. 36, S. 162. 2 ) K. 44, S. 191. 3 ) K. 44, S. 192. 
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“ When you in toppes and sides there kept your estate, 
And we in the holes, as stood with our degre, 

Spiders and flies, in all windowes situate, 

Dweld ech by other in welth and vnite. 

But since, lyke a sorte of rake hels as ye be, 

Ye lifte ech at other, and all at vs Ufte, 

There is in you nor vs either loue or thrifte” l ) 
u Flies may be couetous, but as for riches, 

Flies get none, except here and there one talow.” 

Hier wirft die Spinne ein: . . . many flies are rieh now, 

In occupiyng in windowes vnder vs, 

By price of things reisde there in fowle ouerplus 

Wir sind gezwungen, unser Eigentum zu mieten., ant¬ 
wortet die Fliege scharf, wir müssen so hohe u fines, incums, 
rents” zahlen, dass unser Einkommen dadurch vollkommen 
aufgefressen wird. Ihr Spinnen habt zuerst angefangen, 
die Zinsen in die Höhe zu treiben, und mehr u fines 
and incums” zu verlangen, dann erst haben wir not¬ 
gedrungen den Preis unsrer Waren erhöht. Die Spinne 
behauptet: 

u Fiue foote to two in windowes of this reme 
Ye flies hold yet in lease at vnreised rent, 

All holders wherof seil their wares as extreme 
As though their fermes at the most reisd rent went.” 2 ) 

“ Where a flie . . . doble rent peith 

More than he hath paide, there experience seith, 

Looke what wares, at what price, that flies solde before, 
Those or worse wares he seith for treble price more. 

So that if spiders reise rents two pounds from one, 

Three pounds from one, at lest, flies reise their wares streight, 
Their which robry, hering any rumour vpone, 

Of the faule on vs spiders thei ley the weight, 

Roring in raging hoiv we our lands do height, 


>) K. 44, S. 193. 4 ) K. 44, S. 195. 
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Makiny them beyers, when thei with that thei win 
Are alle to purchase the fermes thei dwell in.” l ) 

Die u sharpe saucy” Fliege ist ganz andrer Ansicht: 
sie sagt: u . . . Spielers beyun”. 

To reise rents before as leases did out run. 

And as leases fall still, so reise thei reut still, 

And still (of their yoodnes) will reise, I dout not , 

In new leases of such couenants to fulfill, 

As the flies yeins no yreat priui tithes shall lot. . . 

The Spiders haue the creme, the flies haue the whey. 

But spiders lettiny farms, and flies holdiny farms, 

Thone lettiny farms hie, thother selliny vitels dere, 

And of all wäre sellers ech shifleth from har ms 
By reisiny his wäre as other wares apere. 

But all that on their pencions or pence liue me re 
ln windowes without lande to let or wäre to seil, 

Where euer thei dwell, mai think thei dwell in hell.” 2 ) 
And ye hie hed spiders in a conspiracie 
Conspire in all windowes to kepe fermes at heith, 

Or kepe them in your own handes to kepe thinys hie.” 3 ) 
“. . . . When Adam dolue and Eue span, 

Who was in those yolden daies a yentleman? 

None as who saie. And were there none now (say wee), 
The worlde shuld be as yood now as it was then. 

If yemen flies were put in autoritee, 

We wold rule as well as spiders yentlemen .” 4 ). 
u What wit, or what welth, winneth your estate stout? 
Looke hily, speake lordly, commaunde all and do nouyht, 
Gai yeare, yoodly copwebs, to reuell with the rout, 
Without any housholdes for the poore flies wrouyht. 

But with disshes deinty, fer fet and dere bouyht, 

One fat spuler an other feedth in fine feast , 

More to set out him seife then to feast his yeast.” 5 ) 

K. 44, S. 196. 2 ) K. 44, S. 195. *) K. 44, S. 196. *) K. 44, 

S, 197. 6 ) K. 44, 8. 198. 
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Für ihre Offenheit erntet die Fliege den Vorwurf, sie 
hege gefährliche Ansichten. Ich möchte mein Leben wetten, 
dass du ein “ hereticke” bist, ereifert sich die Spinne. Die 
Fliege weist den Vorwurf zurück. Trotz der offenen Aus¬ 
sprache in Kapitel 44 beginnen die Schiedsrichter wieder, 
in ihrer alten langweiligen Weise hin und her zu reden, 
bis zuletzt das Volk der Fliegen, der vielen Worte müde, 
bewaffnet in Massen auftritt. Sie ziehen heran, “bees, 
humblebees, waspes, hornets, gnats of all sies”, ausgerüstet 
mit u Staues, bats, clubs, pichforks”; ihre Absicht ist, das 
Spinnweb zu belagern, das inzwischen in eine Festung ver¬ 
wandelt worden ist, wohl versehen mit Geschützen jeder 
Art und angefüllt mit waffenstarrenden Spinnen; sie besitzen 
alle erdenklichen Kriegswerkzeuge, als 

“Daggs, handgoons, hakse, hagbussers, culuerins, slings, 
Potgoons, sakirs, cannons, double and demie, 

Feld peeces of all sewts with al belonging things, 

Byls, bowes, partisance, pikes to push fer or nie. ” 2 ) 

Die Fliegen sind stärker an Zahl, die Spinnen sind 
besser bewaffnet und mehr erfahren im Kriegsbrauch, ln 
der Mitte des Fliegenlagers erhebt sich der “tree of refor- 
tnacion” 3 ), und gerade wird einer herangeschleppt, der am 
Baum den Henkerstod erleiden soll. Wir kennen den Ge¬ 
fangenen, es ist Base Pismere, sie wurde gleich bei Er¬ 
öffnung der Feindseligkeiten gefangen eingebracht und soll 
baumeln zum angenehmen Schauspiel der aufgeregten Menge. 
Sie haben ihr einen Strick um den Hals gelegt und das 
andre Ende an einem Ast des Baumes befestigt, sie 
stossen sie einige Sprossen der Leiter hinauf, die gegen 
den Baum gelehnt ist, und Tausende von Fliegen 
schreien, werft sie herunter von der Leiter ! 4 ) Die 
Ameise ist in einer so jammervollen Lage, dass es einen 

') K. 44, S. 198. 2 ) K. 52, S. 218. s ) K. 53, S. 222. 4 ) K. 53, 
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Juden erbarmen möchte*), sie bittet um die Gnade, vor 
ihrem Tode sprechen zu dürfen. Auf den Rat einer Fliege 2 ) 
und des Schmetterlings 3 ), die nach einander den Baum 
ersteigen und von dort die Masse. anreden, wird die Bitte 
der Ameise gewährt. Doch bevor ich zur Rede der Ameise 
komme, will ich einen bemerkenswerten Umstand nicht 
unerwähnt lassen, von dem in Kapitel 55 gesprochen wird. 
Dort hören wir nämlich, dass die Fliegen uneinig sind, 
“so manie heds, so manie witts ” Der Dichter, der den 
ganzen Verlauf dieser Begebenheit von seinem Sitz am 
Fenster aus genau beobachtete, erzählt uns: 

u Good flies wolde haue suffred and haue sit etiin still 
Rather then haue risin hy force of thyll. 

But forth he must, they say, that the deuill doth dritte, 
Thinges are not urought hy tcysdome in such a rout , 
Will, and not wisdom must such matters contriue. ” 4 ) 
Nun wollen wir die Ameise hören. Sie spricht sehr 
lang und sehr klug, ihr Thema lautet: 

u Ere thou ought hegin, haue an eie to the ende ” 

An dem Beispiel früherer Waffenerhebungen, bei denen 
stets die Fliegen überwältigt wurden, ob sie recht hatten 
oder nicht, zeigt sie ihnen, dass keinerlei “sedicion” er¬ 
folgreich sein kann; die Spinnen sind eure Oberen, fährt 
sie fort, niemals werdet ihr u hy stoburne war” euren Zweck 
erreichen, ihr müsst vielmehr bitten u hy humbyll peticion” 
Dann beschreibt sie die Macht der Spinnen als so gross, 
die der Fliegen als so unbedeutend, und die Folgen der 
Niederlage als so furchtbar, dass Hunderte von Fliegen 
schreien, lasst uns nach Hause ziehen 5 )! Aber ihr Anführer, 
wohl wissend, was er im Fall einer Niederlage zu gewärtigen 
habe, bringt es dahin, dass die Ameise unter Bedeckung 
von 40 Fliegen in die Festung geschickt wird, damit sie 

') K. 53, S. 223. 2 ) K. 54. s ) K. 56. *) K. 55, 8. 230. 

*) K. 57, S. 246. 
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den Spinnen einen gleichen Schrecken einjage wie eben 
den Fliegen x ). Vor den Spinnen spricht die Unterhändlerin 
über das gleiche Thema, “ Haue an iye to the ende ere thou 
ought begin”, sie entledigt sich ihres Auftrags so geschickt, 
dass die geängstigten Festungsbewohner schreien, u take 
peace with the flies.” 2 ) Base Pismere weiss ihre Worte wohl 
zu setzen, sie “pleyth on both handes, as Juglers do oft.” 3 ) 
Aber der Führer der Belagerten ermutigt die Besatzung 
wieder, indem er sie an einen andern Aufstand erinnert, 
der sechs Jahre vorher stattfand: 

“ This time, sondrie but chieflie, two flockes of flise, 

For religion with sum other thing to that, 

One sort by east, an other by west did rise, 

Of opinion contrarie as fer and flat, 

As in distance ech far from other in plat. 

Thone sort of both to be in right faith elect 
All flies (faithfullie) did beleue or coniect. 

Those flies did much harme six or eight weekes anoying”, 

aber zuletzt wurden sie nieder geschlagen, ihre Anführer 
wurden gehängt, der grösste Teil der Soldaten erschlagen. 
Daraus möget ihr lernen, dass nach Gottes Gesetz die 
Fliegen, unsre Untergebenen, uns, ihren Oberen Gehorsam 
schuldig sind*). Durch diese Worte wurde der Eindruck, 
den die geschickte Rede der Ameise gemacht hatte, ver¬ 
wischt, die Unglückliche muss unverrichteter Dinge ins 
Lager zurückkehren, um nach kurzer Verhandlung 5 ) zum 
Tod verurteilt zu werden 6 ). Das Hängen soll gerade vor 
sich gehen, da kommt Botschaft von der Spinne: Wenn 
ihr die Ameise hängt, so wird der Fliege, die sich in 
meiner Haft befindet, ein Gleiches geschehen. Die Botschaft 
hat den Erfolg, dass nach viel “bibble babble” das Leben 


J ) K. 59. *) K. 60, S. 264. a ) K. 60, S. 265. *) K. 60, S. 268. 

6 ) K. 61. e ) K. 62, S. 282. 
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der Gefangenen geschont wird, doch bleibt sie als u tjaye 
for gage” in sicherem Gewahrsam im Lager 1 ). 

Da sich die Unterhandlungen als nutzlos erwiesen haben, 
so beginnen die Belagerer, angefeuert durch eine Rede 
ihres Führers 2 ), den Sturm auf die Festung mit bewaffneter 
Hand. 

Beide Teile fechten wie die Löwen. 

Der zu diesem Kapitel gehörige Holzstich zeigt ein 
Bild erbitterten Kampfes; schon hat der Tod gar manchen 
wackern Krieger hingestreckt, hier liegt ein Flügel, dort 
ein Bein, ein Rumpf, ein Kopf, dazwischen Waffen; Trom¬ 
peten schmettern drein, rings um die Festung schwebt ein 
dicker Qualm von Rauch und Pulverdampf. Links hat eine 
Fliege den Wall erstiegen, eine zweite folgt, auch rechts 
steht eine auf der feindlichen Festung und haut sich tapfer 
mit einer Spinne herum. Der Kanonendonner ist fürchterlich. 
So kämpfen sie drei viertel Stunden lang, und als das 
Fechten vorüber war, da bedeckten 5000 Fliegen und 500 
Spinnen die Walstatt mit ihren entseelten Heldenleibern. 

“Oh, what wofull widow flies go now in blocke”, ent¬ 
ringt es sich der schmerzerfüllten Brust des Dichters 3 ). 

Eine eigentliche Entscheidung trat nicht ein, die Fliegen 
zogen sich unbesiegt in ihr Lager zurück. Durch den 
furchtbaren Kampf waren Weib und Kinder der Spinne so 
sehr in Schrecken gesetzt, dass sie auf ihren Knien das 
Haupt der Familie anflehten, mit den Fliegen Frieden zu 
schliessen. Die Spinne ist nicht abgeneigt, sie fragt ihren 
“counsell”, was zu thun sei, und lässt ihn zur Beratung 
allein. In k tree plumpes, fowre in a plumpe”, beraten sie. 
Ihr Herr und Führer ist ihnen gar nicht sympathisch, sie 
sind froh, einen Augenblick unter sich zu sein; sie fürchten 
ihn, sie trauen ihm nicht, auch wagen sie es nicht, ihm 
rückhaltlos ihre Meinung zu sagen 4 ). Bei seiner Rückkehr 

’) K. 64, S. 294. l ) K. 65. 3 ) K. 66, S. 305. 4 ) K. 69. 
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teilen sie ihm sehr vorsichtig mit, dass sie gesonnen seien, 
die Festung zu halten*). 

Inzwischen hat der Feldherr der Fliegen eine neue 
Gesandtschaft in Scene gesetzt; wieder erscheint die Ameise 
unter Bedeckung vor dem Oberbefehlshaber der Festung, 
ihr Auftrag ist, über den Frieden zu verhandeln 2 ). Sie 
spricht klug und beherzt, ihre Worte schonen weder Freund 
noch Feind. Die Spinne giebt sich den Anschein, als 

wünsche sie Fortsetzung des Krieges, und schliesst nur 
unter schweren Bedingungen Frieden: Die Fliegen sollen 
nach Haus gehen und sich jeder Verschwörung gegen die 
Spinnen enthalten 3 ), die Hälfte aller Fensteröffnungen wird 
ihnen zugesprochen, die arme gefangene Fliege, derent¬ 
wegen der Streit begann, bleibt in Gefangenschaft. Die 
Friedensbotschaft war für die Fliegen eine Freudenbotschaft, 
sie wurde mit ungeheurem Jubel aufgenommen. Zur Be¬ 
lohnung für ihre Dienste wurde die Ameise sofort auf 

freien Fuss gesetzt, ja der Anführer bat sie höflich um 
Vergebung für die üble Behandlung, die ihr im Lager zu 
teil geworden war*). Das Fliegenheer läuft auseinander, 
nur 40 Getreue bleiben bei dem Führer, der sich bitter 
über die Fliegen beklagt; zuerst zwangen sie mich und 
andere zum Aufstand gegen die Spinnen, sagt er, jetzt 
lassen sie uns “in the briers Ich werde mich nicht mehr 
gegen die Spinnen, “our superiors”, auf lehnen 5 ). 

So wird das Lager abgebrochen. 

In Kapitel 78 sehen wir den Empfang, welcher der 

Ameise zu Hause bereitet wird; nachdem sie Weib und 

Kind geküsst, erzählt sie von ihren Abenteuern unter 
Spinnen und Fliegen. Und an alledem, schliesst sie, war 
ich selbst schuld, denn ich war stolz und habgierig, ich 
wollte mich über alle Ameisen erheben und den Spinnen 


‘) K. 70. *) K. 71. *) K. 70. ♦) K. 76, S. 358. 5 ) K. 77. 
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gleich sein. Es war eine eitle Hoffnung, denn Spinnen 
und Fliegen stehen hoch über den Ameisen, 

“Spiders in head parts of Windows the heods he, 

Ilies in the mids, the hodie as it weare, 

Ants at the low pari the feete accounted theare” *), 
beide sind stärker als wir an Körper wie an Geist, 

“Ants are not made to walke in warres stacion, 

Nor to medle in seuere consultacion . . 2 ). 

Nach diesen und ähnlichen Worten warnt sie ihre 
Stammesgenossen, sich nicht in Zwistigkeiten zwischen 
Spinnen und Fliegen einzumischen. 

Während dies in der Behausung der Ameise vor sich 
ging, erschienen vier Fliegen vor der Spinne, um die Er¬ 
füllung der Friedensbedingungen zu verlangen 3 ). Sofort 
gedachte die Spinne sich wieder der geschickten Dienste 
der Frau Base Ameise zu bedienen, doch die war gewitzigt 
und leistete der Aufforderung keine Folge. 

Bei der Erfüllung der Friedensbedingungen betrügt 
die Spinne dadurch, dass sie den Fliegen nur die kleinen 
Fensteröffnungen überlässt, während sie ihnen die Hälfte 
aller Fensteröffnungen überhaupt zugesagt hatte; sie redet die 
Fliegen in hochfahrender Weise an und behandelt sie, als wenn 
sie besiegt worden wären 4 ). Nach dem Abzug der 4 Fliegen 
sehen wir nun aber ein ganz merkwürdiges Schauspiel: 
Wenn du an meiner Stelle wärst, sagt die Spinne zu 
der ursprünglich angeklagten Fliege, würdest du genau 
so handeln wie ich; wohlan, lass uns die Probe machen 5 ). 
Gravitätisch nimmt die Angeklagte den Sitz des Richters ein, 
sie stemmt die Hand in die Seite und schwört bei Gott, alle 
Fenster gehören den Spinnen 6 ). Damit hat sie natürlich trotz 
sofortigen Widerrufs 7 ) ihr Urteil selbst gesprochen. Ihr Miss¬ 
geschick macht sie philosophisch; Stand und Raag, so führt 

! ) K. 79, S. 376. *) K. 79, S. 377. *) K. 80. 4 ) K. 82. 5 ) K. 83. 
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sie aus, trübt unsern Blick, unser Urteil ist schärfer im 
Unglück als im Glück 1 ). Auf ihre Bitte 2 ) wird nun endlich 
“ conscience” doch erwogen, aber, trotz all ihrer Beredsam¬ 
keit, umsonst 3 ). Es bleibt bei dem Todesurteil, doch darf 
sie vor dessen Vollstreckung zu 12 Fliegen reden 4 ). Aus 
ihren Worten an die 12 Fliegen hören wir von neuem, dass 
die Spinnen über den Fliegen stehen und dass sie Herrscher 
sein sollen. Mag die Sache der Fliegen noch so gut sein, 
so dürfen sie doch nie weder unter einander noch gegen 
die Spinnen, “their hygh heades”, kämpfen; der einzige Weg, 
auf dem sie zu ihrem Recht gelangen können, ist: 

“not in harnes capa pe, 

Beseeging (sted of beseeching) to constraine, 

Nor stur with euerie fiie, sturd by bedlem braine, 
Sturdilie standing with bills in foull fighting, 

But humblie sewing with bills of faire wrighting” 5 ) 

Nachdem sie ihre Rede geendet, will ihr die Spinne 
gerade den Tod geben, da kommt die Magd des Hauses 
herein und fegt mit ihrem Besen Spinne samt Spinnweb 
vom Fenster auf den Boden 6 ). 

Nun die Spinne selbst in Gefahr ist, bittet sie 
flehentlich um Gnade 7 ), die Magd hört zwar ihre Recht¬ 
fertigung an, lässt sich jedoch nicht von ihrer Unschuld 
überzeugen, sie antwortet streng: 

“In taking the fiies part here, I take myne owne, 

I being mayde of the house, my Charge it is 
To se copwebs corrected, thus ouer growne ” 8 ) 

“And haste thou bene neuer so seruisable 
In doing thy dewtie in manie things right, 

Yet this thy vsurppacion abhominable 

Hath drotvned thy thanke of those dew done deeds quiyht ” 9 ) 


’) K. 8». 2 ) K. 86. s ) K. 87. *) K. 87, S. 406. 6 ) K. 88, S. 412. 
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Im Angesicht des Todes wird die vorher so grosse 
Spinne recht klein, auch sie darf noch einmal zu ihren 
zwölf Räten und ihrem Sohn sprechen, und was sie zu 
ihnen sagt, verdient alle Anerkennung. Ich habe den Tod 
verdient, bekennt sie; anderer Unglück war mein Entzücken, 
ich misshandelte Spinnen wie Fliegen. In fast prophetischer 
Weise giebt sie dann ihrem Sohn und ihren Räten eine 
Reihe guter Ratschläge, sie ermahnt den Sohn zum Gehorsam 
gegen die Mutter und zur Liebe gegen den Bruder; Vater 
und Sohn küssen sich, 

“The unter ran downe the cheekes of them both two: 

The maide pittein g both icept as fast [as] thaie, 

But for that she must do more then she wold do, 

The spider had bene forgeeuen, and gone his waie. 

But they gone weeping awaie, without delaie, 

The spider laying prostrate, she thervpon 
Setting her foote on him, he was foorthwith gon. n l ) 

So vollendete sich das Geschick der Spinne. Darauf 
ermahnt die Magd des Hauses die 12 Spinnen und die 12 
Fliegen zur Ordnung, denn “misorder” auf beiden Seiten 
war die Ursache dieses Streites, den sie nun endgiltig in 
folgender Weise entscheidet: 

. . ye spiders in tip of top, 

Or in top sides of Windows copwebs shall make, 

Aboue the rech of my broome to crush or crop 
Anie part therof not set like an ale stäke, 

Proudlie to brag yoitr seines and bring f ies in brake, 
But in place to lie most hie and most hiddin. 

Spiders thus plaste customs Order hath biddin. 

Flies in the bodie of the window shall passe, 

Not by thousands at once, sediciouslie, 

But thorough hooles of lattes or broken glasse, 

Not blowing hensforth (so sawsmalapertlie) 


') K. 94. 
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My masters and maistres meate, as yeares latlie 
They haue done, but passe and repasse in nombre 
And vsage such as shall no house accombre 1 ) 

Ich vergebe euch, fortan lebe jeder nach seinem Stand 2 )! 
Solches und noch mehr sprach die Magd, dann gab eine 
Spinne im Namen aller Spinnen und eine Fliege im Namen 
aller Fliegen das Versprechen ab, fortan nach dem Willen 
der Herrin zu leben 3 ). Sie fegte dann das Fenster rein*), 
und da alles wohl geordnet und nichts mehr zu sehen 
war, verliess der Dichter seinen Platz am Fenster und ging 
zum — Mittagessen 5 ). 

Dies ist, kurz, der Inhalt des Gedichtes. Es folgt das 
Schlusswort mit der Erklärung, dass unter der Magd des 
Hauses die Königin Mary zu verstehen sei, welche die 
Befehle ihres Herrn, Christus, und ihrer Herrin, der katho¬ 
lischen Kirche, ausfuhrt. 

Auf Einzelheiten dieses Schlussworts werde ich später 
zu sprechen kommen. 


') K. 95, S. 441 
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b. 

Die Bilder. 


Die beiden Fortraits an der Spitze des Buches sind 
vollständig gleich, sie stellen John Heywood, unsern Dichter 
vor, wie wir aus den Buchstaben I H zu Füssen der dar¬ 
gestellten Persönlichkeit ersehen. Die beiden Bilder zeigen 
einen aufrecht stehenden Mann in mittleren Jahren mit 
bartlosem Gesicht. Als Kopfbedeckung trägt er die in der 
ersten Hälfte des 16. Jahrhunderts übliche Calotte und 
darüber ein flaches Barett; er ist in einen weiten pelzbe¬ 
setzten Mantel gehüllt, der Ausschnitte für die Arme auf¬ 
weist. Unter dem Mantel sieht man einen Leibrock, der 
vom Hals bis zum Gürtel mit einer Reihe Knöpfe versehen 
ist. Die Beinkleider liegen nach der Sitte der Zeit eng an. 
Am Gürtel hängt vorne ein Dolch. 

Dieses Gewand ist die würdige und strenge Tracht 
des Gelehrten 1 ); der Dolch widerspricht dem nicht, er wurde 
im 16. Jahrhundert getragen wie wir heute den Stock 
tragen, er war eine Galanteriewaffe, die selbst bei Frauen 
im Gebrauch war. Henne am Rhyn 2 ) enthält eine „Ver¬ 
sammlung unter dem Vorsitze des Kaisers.“ Auf diesem 
Bilde sehen wir einen Schreiber, dessen Kleidung der von 
John Heywood entspricht: Flaches Barett, Calotte, vorne 
geknöpfter Leibrock, weiter Mantel mit Ausschnitten für 
den Arm. eng anliegendes Beinkleid. Das Bild ist eine 

*) Nach dem Zeugnis des Herrn Ille, Historienmaler und Pro« 
fessor an der Akademie der bildenden Künste zu München. 

2 ) Kulturgeschichte des deutschen Volkes, Tafeln 2. 
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Radierung von Jost Amman (1539—1591). Auf dem „Ein¬ 
zug des Kaisers Karl V. und des Papstes Clemens VII. in 
Bologna, 24. Febr. 1530“, von Johann Nikolaus Hogenberg 
sind auch “Doctores” zu sehen, deren Gewand, weiter pelz¬ 
besetzter faltiger Mantel, flaches Barett mit Calotte, dem 
J. Heywood’s ungefähr gleich ist 1 ). Im ersten Band der 
“Ballads from Manuscripts ” 2 ) befinden sich zwei Holz¬ 
schnitte, die sich auf Ereignisse des 16. Jahrhunderts be¬ 
ziehen; auf dem zweiten dieser Schnitte wird ein Manu 
Doctor angeredet, dessen Gewand dem unsres Dichters 
ähnlich ist. Es liegt also die Vermutung nahe, dass Hey¬ 
wood Doctor gewesen ist, auf alle Fälle haben wir es mit 
einem Gelehrten zu thun. Nun hat jedoch eine alte, gänzlich 
unbegründete Tradition unsern John Hey wood zum jester, 
zum Hofnarren gemacht, und in dieser Tradition ist wohl 
der Grund für A. W. Ward’s Bemerkung über den Dolch zu 
finden, er sagt nämlich 3 ): “In his girdle he wears a dag g er, 
possibly (thoagh I have donbts as to tkis ) representing the 
“dagger of lath” which, as is well Jcnown, was the jester’s 
Professional emblem ” Ich kann indessen nicht annehmen, 
dass A. W. Ward unsern Dichter im Ernst für einen Hof¬ 
narren hielt, John Heywood, der die Brücke baute vom 
mittelalterlichen Moralitätenspiel zur modernen Komödie, 
John Hey wood, den Freund des HumanistenThomas Morus 
undderKöniginMaria, John Hey wood der bei der Krönung 
dieser Königin die neue Regentin auf ihrem Weg nach 
W'estminster in einer Rede in lateinischer und englischer 
Sprache begrüsste. Die verbürgte Thatsache, dass dieser 
Mann witzige Antworten geben konnte, und sich dafür so¬ 
gar eines gewissen Ruhmes erfreute, genügt döch nicht, 
ihn zum Hofnarren zu stempeln, wie es A. W. Ward immer 
noch thut, wenn er ihm eine Narrenpritsche an den Gürtel 


*) Hirth, Kulturgeschichtliche» Bilderbuch aus 3 Jahrhunderten. 
I. S. 353. *) ed. Furnivall. *) Introd. zu Spider & Flie, S. XXII f. 
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hängt. Es hat schon mancher Mann Witze gemacht, ohne 
gerade Hofnarr von Profession zu sein. Vergleichen wir 
mit dieser würdigen Gelehrtentracht das Bild des Kunz 
von der Rosen, des Hofnarren von Kaiser Maximilian; wir 
sehen eine ganz exzentrische Kopfbedeckung mit allerlei 
Behäng, der Mann trägt einen Ring um den Hals, von 
Heywood ist er himmelweit verschieden x ). Vergleichen wir 
ferner die Gruppe der „Schalknarren“ 2 ) oder der „Natürlich¬ 
narren“ 3 ) im Triumphzug des Kaisers Maximilian; das sind 
richtige Narren in phantastischen Gewändern mit Federn 
und Ketten und allerlei buntem Zeug. 

Ich habe auf die Betrachtung des Gewandes deshalb 
Wert gelegt, weil in jener Zeit die Kleidung uns ohne 
weiteres über Stand und Gewerbe Aufschluss giebt; und 
dass speziell in England die'Kleidervorschriften strenge 
eingehalten wurden, dafür sorgte Heinrich VIII und Wolsey, 
der prunkliebende Kardinal, wie das Statute of appareU 4 ) 
beweist. Heywood trägt Gelehrtentraeht, ergo war er ein 
Gelehrter. Brocken schlechten Lateins, wie “ audum alttrn 
paltiim “ 5 ), venuni mecum 6 ), parelus quarelus 7 ), wider¬ 
sprechen dem durchaus nicht. Im Gegenteil, da er sie zu 
komischen Zwecken verwendet, beweisen sie, dass er sich 
ihrer Corruptheit bewusst war und selbst darüber lachte. 
Der Freund des Verfassers der Utopia wird wohl auch 
einige Bildung besessen haben. 

Im übrigen zeigt das Bild recht nüchterne Renaissance¬ 
formen. Hey wood steht bei einer klassischen Säule in einem 
Rahmen, der mit Blumen und Früchten verziert ist. Im 
Hintergrund sieht man eine wenig anmutige Landschaft. 
Das ganze macht fast den Eindruck einer Nachahmung der 
Darstellung des Erasmus von Rotterdam „im Gehäuse“ 8 ) 


») Hirth, I. S. 20. 4 ) Hirth, I. S. 102 103. 3 ) Hirth, I. S. 
106 107. *) Hall, Chronicle S. 583. 5 ) S. 162. «) S. 152. 7 ) S. 246. 
s ) Knackfuss S. 113. 

Haber, Heywood's Tlu* Spider & tlie Flie. 
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von Holbein dem Jüngeren. Doch ist bei Holbein alles 
viel reicher und origineller. 

Die Bilder haben kulturhistorischen Wert: Wir sehen 
noch das Gitterfenster in Gebrauch, doch findet auch das 
Glas Erwähnung. Auf den Wällen der Spinnenfestung 
stehen Kanonen, daneben Geschosse und Kanoniere mit der 
brennenden Lunte. Trommeln, Pfeifen, Heroldstrompeten 
mit flatternden Tüchern sind in Aktion, ungeheure Fahnen 
wehen; Hauptwaffe ist, wie bei den Landsknechten, die 
lange Hellebarde. Ein dicker Wachtturm ist mit der Festung 
verbunden, oben im Turm hängt eine grosse Glocke, da¬ 
neben steht eine Spinne, einen Hammer in der Hand, 
bereit, jeden Augenblick Alarm zu schlagen. Patrouillen 
machen die Runde auf den Wällen. Die Darstellung ist 
recht dürftig, hölzern, unbeholfen; von Perspektive ist 
gar keine Rede, die Tiere gehen alle auf dem Hinterleib, 
immer wieder sehen wir die gleichen Situationen in peinlich 
gleicher Weise dargestellt. Dem Zeichner fehlte Phantasie 
und schöpferische Kraft. Nur die Vignetten sind etwas 
reicher und bieten mehr Abwechslung. 

Wer der Zeichner gewesen ist, wird sich schwer fest¬ 
stellen lassen. An Holbein ist wegen der Dürftigkeit der 
Behandlung nicht zu denken; er starb ja auch schon 1543, 
während The Spider and the Flie erst 1556 erschien. 



2. Deutung und Datierung. 

a. Frühere Deutungen. 

Ueber die Deutung unsres ziemlich lauggesponnenen 
Gedichts sind drei verschiedene Ansichten aufgestellt worden. 
Harrison in seiner “Description of Britaine“ in Ho/inshed’s 
Chroniclesagt,“neither he hin»seife thatmade it, noranieonethat 
readeth it, can reach nitothe meaning therof.“ 1 ) Warton lässt 
sich folgendermassen vernehmen: “Perhaps there never was so 
d idl, so tedious and trißing an apologue ; uithout fancy, meaning, 
or moral.“ 2 ) Harrison s Urteil findet er “sensible.“ 

Hätten diese Kritiker nur das Schlusswort von The 
Spider and the Flie gelesen, so würden sie gesehen haben, 
dass wenigstens der Dichter konnte “reach rnto the meaning 
therof.“ Eine zweite Ansicht, die bis in unsre Tage für 
die richtige galt, besagt, dass unter den Spinnen die Pro¬ 
testanten, unter den Fliegen die Katholiken zu verstehen 
seien, die einander bekämpfen, bis Maria (die Magd des 
Hauses) im Auftrag ihres Herrn (Christus) und ihrer Herrin 
(der katholischen Kirche) die Protestanten zermalmt. 

Diese auf Herbert 3 ) zurückgehende Interpretation wurde 
bis auf A. W. Ward von allen angenommen, die überhaupt 
eine solche brachten. Ich halte es deshalb nicht für nötig, 
alle diese sogenannten Besprechungen, wie sie sich bei Alli- 
bone, Wülker, Swoboda und andern finden, zu wiederholen. 

Ten Brink war vorsichtig genug, in seiner Geschichte 
der englischen Litteratur das Gedicht überhaupt nicht zu¬ 
erwähnen. Auch Körting sagt kein Wort darüber. Collier 4 ) 
giebt nur den Titel. 

*) Warton, Hist, of Engl. Poetry IV, S. 86. 2 ) Warton, 

Hist, of Engl. Poetry IV. S. 85. 3 ) Warton, IV, S. 86 Anra. 

4 ) A Bibliographical and Critical Account vol. II, S. 870. 


3 * 
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Auch A. W. Ward folgte in seinem Artikel über John 
Heywood im DNB noch der Ansicht Herbert’s. 

Aber derselbe A. W. Ward hat in seiner Einleitung 
zum Neudruck des Gedichts eine neue Interpretation auf¬ 
gestellt. Nachdem er zuerst die soeben vorgeführten An¬ 
sichten besprochen hat, sagt er dann aber: Wir haben es 
nicht mit einem religiösen, sondern mit einem sozialen 
Konflikt zu thun, der Streit geht vor sich zwischen u spiders 
letting farms u und u flies Holding farms es handelt sich 
uifi “a representation of the social conflict between an actual 
ascendency of power and wealth and a c murmering muttring' 
— and suffering — multitude.“ 1 ) John Heywood begann 
sein Gedicht unter dem Eindruck des Aufstandes im Jahre 
1536, bekannt unter dem Namen u Pilgrimage of Grace 
Im Jahre 1537 unterbrach der Dichter seine Arbeit und 
nahm sie erst nach 19 Jahren wieder auf, wie er selbst 
im Schlusswort angiebt. Im Jahre 1556 nahm er das 
Gedicht wieder auf, vollendete es und liess es drucken. 
Das Jahr 1536 bildet also den Ausgangspunkt, indessen 
finden sich auch Anspielungen auf Ereignisse des Jahres 
1549: Der “Tree of Reformation“ Heywood’s ist zweifellos 
eine Anspielung auf die “Oak of Reformation 11 im Lager 
der Rebellen von 1549; unter der Ameise ist vielleicht der 
Herold des Königs 2 ) zu verstehen. In der Spinne, die am 
Ende des Gedichts von der Magd des Hauses getötet wird, 
haben wir den Herzog von Nothumberland zu sehen, der 
nach Maria’s Regierungsantritt hingerichtet wird. 

Wir erkennen gleich, dass wir es hier mit einer ernst 
zu nehmenden Deutung zu thun haben. Ward hat zweifel¬ 
los das Gedicht und die in Betracht kommende Epoche der 
englischen Geschichte studiert. Er sagt uns, das es sich 
um einen sozialen Konflikt handelt; leider führt er das 
nicht weiter aus. so dass wir über die Art des Konflikts 

*) Introd. zu Spider & Flie S. XVI. 2 ) Introd. zu Spider & 
Flie S. XIII. 
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nicht ganz klar werden. *-Er sagt ferner, wen wir in der 
Spinne am Ende des Gedichtes zu sehen haben, aber er 
spricht nicht von der Spinne am Anfang des Gedichts, wo 
sie doch unmöglich den Herzog von Northumberland vor¬ 
stellen kann, da dieser erst 1549 eine Rolle in der eng¬ 
lischen Geschichte zu spielen begann. Wer ist die Spinne am 
Anfang des Gedichtes? Darauf haben wir noch keine Antwort. 

Ausserdem hat A. W. Ward die ersten “tico dozen or 
s</‘ Kapitel überschlagen als die “ least interesting portion“, 
angefüllt mit “scholastic philosopliy and legal quibbling. u *) 

Es bleibt also auch nach A. W. Ward immerhin noch 
einiges zu beantworten. 

b. Eigne Deutung und Datierung. 

Da uns auch A. W. Ward’s Interpretation nicht in 
jeder Beziehung zu befriedigen vermochte, so werden wir 
uns genötigt sehen, selbst Hand ans Werk zu legen, um 
die Frage zu beantworten: Welches ist der eigentliche 
Sinn unsres Gedichtes? 

Giebt der Dichter selbst Andeutungen darüber? 

Ja, wir finden solche an verschiedenen Stellen. In der 
Vorrede heisst es, wenn wir dieses Buch lesen, so sollen 
wir . . marke and tuend ourselues“ 2 ), wir, d. h. die 
Engländer des 16. Jahrhunderts, denen Heywood sein Ge¬ 
dicht vorlegte. Das Buch soll also ein Spiegel für seine 
Zeitgenossen sein, wie er im Schlusswort 3 ) ausdrücklich 
noch einmal betont. 

Ferner heisst es im Schlusswort, dass es sich um 
“fautes of our owne“ handle, und weiter wird gesagt, in¬ 
dem die Nutzanwendung verallgemeinert wird, “. . . this 
fygure here implies 

For strife in tvindoices betwene spiders and flies 
The plat of all the world and people therin.“ *) 

>) Introd. zu Spider & Flic S. XV. *) S. 6. 3 ) S. 451 Vers 51. 

4 ) S. 450 Vers 16. 5 ) S. 451 Vers 37 ff. 
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Wie die Fliege in Kapitel 88 und die Spinne in 
Kapitel 92 gethan, so soll der Leser sein Unrecht einsehen, 
und jeden Streit dadurch beseitigen, dass er die Ursache 
des Streites beseitigt. Unter der niaid, sagt Heywood im 
Schlusswort, ist die Königin Mary zu verstehen; ihr Herr 
und die Herrin, deren Befehle sie vollzieht, ist Christus 
und die heilige katholische Kirche *)• 

Diese Auslegung von seiten des Dichters bringt natürlich 
den Gedanken ausserordentlich nahe, dass es sich um 
religiöse Dinge handle; ein Gedanke, der thatsächlich, wie 
wir gesehen haben, lange für richtig gehalten wurde. 

Lassen wir aber das ganze Gedicht an uns vorüber¬ 
ziehen, und prüfen wir die Dialoge aufs genaueste, so 
können wir nirgends auch nur die leiseste Anspielung auf 
Religion oder Religionsbekenntnis, auf Messe oder andre 
kirchliche Einrichtungen entdecken. Dass eine Spinne ein¬ 
mal eine Fliege “hereticke“ nennt, ist kein Gegenbeweis, 
denn mit der Bezeichnung “hereticke“ war man in jener 
Zeit sehr freigebig; sie wurde auch in Füllen angewandt, 
die rein rechtlicher Natur waren, wie daraus hervorgeht, 
dass die “commous“, w r elehe im Jahre 1529 begründete 
Klagen gegen die weltliche Rechtsprechung der church 
courts vorbrachten, als “Heretikes“ bezeichnet 2 ) wurden. 
Ausserdem wird ja die Fliege, welche nach Herbert die 
Katholiken vertreten soll, so genannt von der Spinne, der 
angeblichen Vertreterin der Protestanten, nicht umgekehrt, 
wie A. W. Ward sehr richtig bemerkt 3 ). 

Die Ansicht, dass es sich um religiöse Streitigkeiten 
handle, ist also als gänzlich unbegründet zurückzuweisen. 

Einen andern Ausgangspunkt zur Untersuchung gab 
Heywood im Schlusswort damit, dass er sagte, er habe das 
Gedicht, dass 1556 gedruckt wurde, vor mehr als 20 Jahren 

l ) S. 454 v. 139. s ) Grafton’s Chronicle 11, S. 424. 3 ) Introd. 

zu Spider & Flic S. XVI. 
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begonnen, 19 Jahre habe er nicht daran gearbeitet und 
nun habe er es vollendet l ). Auf diese Angabe gestützt 
rechnet A. W. Ward von 1556 zwanzig Jahre zurück und 
kommt so zu dem Jahr 1536, dem Jahr des Aufstandes 
“Pilgrimage of Grace“, der zunächst durch die Einziehung 
der kleineren Klöster veranlasst war, welcher sich die 
Katholiken widersetzten. Durch die Eindrücke dieses Auf¬ 
standes wird, wie Ward als sicher annimmt, Heywood zu 
seinem Gedicht angeregt, das im nächsten Jahr, als die 
den Aufständischen gemachten Zugeständnisse nicht erfüllt 
wurde, beiseite gelegt wurde, um 19 Jahre zu ruhen und 
1556 vollendet zu werden 2 ). 

Diese Rechnung ist sehr einfach und scheint sehr richtig 
zu sein. Wenn wir indess die erste Hälfte des Gedichts 
aufmerksam durchlesen, so finden wir, dass, abgesehen von 
der Thatsache, dass die Fliege wider ihren Willen in das Spinn¬ 
web gerät, und dass die Spinne sie ohue alles Federlesen 
ermorden will, von Gewalttätigkeiten gar keine Rede ist; 
von Krieg und Waffen und Auflehnung, von Anführern und 
Befehlen, überhaupt von Dingen, die mit einem Aufstand 
unzertrennlich verbunden sind, ist nirgends etwas zu ent¬ 
decken. Erst mit Kapitel 52 tritt das Heer der Fliegen 
in Waffen auf, das Spinnweb wird zur Festung umgewandelt, 
die Waffen des beiden Theile sind genannt, wobei die 
Fliegen als viel schlechter bewaffnet geschildert werden 
wie die Spinnen, wir sehen die Anführer, wir hören ihre 
Beratungen, wir sehen vor allem, auch auf den den Text 
begleitenden Bildern, das Lager der Fliegen; und mitten 
im Lager sehen wir den “Tree of Reformation“ stehen, 
genau wie 1549 mitten im Lager der Aufständischen die 
“Oake of Reformation“ stand; vom “Tree of Reformation“ 
herab werden Reden an die Fliegen gehalten, genau wie 
1549 von der “Oak of Reformation“ herab an die Auf¬ 
ständischen, die Norwich belagerten. 

*) Spider & Fite, Schlusswort S. 450 Vers 3f. 2 ) Introd. zu 

Spider & Flie S. XVI. 



Sobald also eia wirklicher Kampf mit den Waffen 
beginnt, sehen wir die Ereignisse von 1549 widergespiegelt, 
wie ich im Laufe dieser Untersuchung noch genauer naeh- 
weisen werde. 

Das Jahr 1549 ist ganz unzweideutig gekennzeichnet, 
während ich nur eine Stelle finde, die sich auf 1536 be¬ 
ziehen könnte: in diesem Jahre trat ein gewisser Nicholas 
Melton als Führer eines Haufens auf: der Mann war seines 
Zeichens ein Schuhmacher, und man nannte ihn u Captciin 
Cobler.“ *) Nach Speed stand 1536 in Lincolnshire an der 
Spitze der Bewegung ein D. Mackarll a Monke, who named 
himselfe Captaine Copler. 2 ) Nun hören wir, wie in unserm 
Gedicht der Schiedsrichter Schmetterling einmal unwillig 
den Fliegen zuruft: 

u What a sort of captayne coblers haue we here 
Vnder our graund captayne . . . u 3 ) 

Das kann eine Erinnerung an 1536 sein. Auf der 
andern Seite haben wir aber mehrfache ganz unzweideutige 
Anspielungen auf 1549. Der Ausdruck u captayne coblers u 
begegnet uns erst in Kapitel 56. während der “Tree of 
Refonnacion u schon in Kapitel 52 zu sehen ist. Cobbler 
kann ja aber auch Pfuscher, Stümper heissen, und braucht 
dann keinerlei Anspielung zu enthalten. Ausserdem wäre 
es leicht verständlich, dass die Erinnerungen des Dichters 
etwas durcheinander gehen, dass ihm dieser Ausdruck von 
1536 her im Gedächtnis haftet, und dass er ihn bei Ge¬ 
legenheit verwertet, ohne auf 1536 anzuspielen. 

Hätte Heywood sein Gedicht unter dem Eindruck der 
Ereignisse des Spätjahrs 1536 begonnen, so wäre es 
gewiss merkwürdig, dass er auf folgende auffallende That- 
sache sich mit keinem Worte bezog: Es war im Jahre 
1536; die Aufständischen lagerten auf der einen, das Heer 
des Königs auf der andern Seite des Dun, eines kleinen 

*) Froude, HistorlJ of England, 111, S. 101. *) Speed. 11, 

S. 772, 2. Spalte, Z. 95. 3 ) Spider & Flic K. 56, S. 234. 
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Flüsschens; am folgenden Tag sollte eine Schlacht ge¬ 
schlagen werden, als aber der Morgen kam, war das 
Flüsschen so hoch angeschwollen und hatte seine Ufer so 
überflutet, dass es den beiden Heeren unmöglich war, ein¬ 
ander anzugreifen. Dies wurde als ein Zeichen von Gott 
betrachtet, worauf die Friedensuuterhandlungen begannen. 1 ) 

Der Aufstand “The Pilyrimage of Grace“ im Jahre 
1536 wurde durch die Einziehung der kleineren Klöster 
veranlasst, die Forderungen der Rebellen waren folgende: 

1. u The religious houses should be restored. 

2. The subsidy should be remitted. 

3. The clergy should pay no more teuths and first-fruits 
to the crown. 

4. The Statute of Uses should be repealed. 

5. The villain blood 2 ) should be removed front the priry 
council. 

6. The heretic bishops . . . should be deprired and 
punished.“ 3 ) 

Von diesen oder ähnlichen Forderungen lesen wir in 
unserm Gedichte nichts. 

Ich bin deshalb der Ansicht, dass u The Spider and the 
Flie u keineswegs auf das Jahr 1536 Bezug nimmt. 

Das Gedicht wurde 1556 gedruckt, es muss also 
mindestens einige Wochen vorher fertig gestellt gewesen 
sein, nehmen wir an, im November 1556; rechnen wir nun 
„mehr als 20 Jahre“ zurück und bringen wir dies „mehr“ 
auch nur mit einem Monat in Anschlag, so kommen wir 
auf Oktober 1536 als die Zeit, in der das Gedicht begonnen 
worden sein soll. Nun brach aber der Aufstand erst im 
Oktober 1536 aus und dauerte auch im November noch 
weiter. Heywood müsste also sein Gedicht ganz am Schluss 
des Jahres 1536 angefangen haben, was mit dem „mehr 
als 20“ nicht übereinstimmt. 

’) Speed, 11, S. 774, 2. Spalte, Zeile 98ff* 2 ) Cromwell. 
3 ) Froude, History of England , 111, S. 106. 
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Aus dem Gesagten glaube ich mit Recht folgern zu 
dürfen, dass die Ereignisse des Jahres 1536 nicht den Aus¬ 
gangspunkt des Gedichtes bilden, ja dass sogar der Dichter 
bei der Conceptiou seines Werkes und bei dem ersten Teil 
der Ausführung desselben von dem Aufstande des Jahres 
1536 noch gar nichts wusste. 

Was soll nun aber Heywood zu seiner Dichtung an¬ 
geregt haben? 

Sehen wir uns den Gang der Handlung und der Ver¬ 
handlungen noch einmal genau an: 

Die Fliege gerät unabsichtlich in das Gewebe der 
Spinne und soll von dieser stracks getötet werden. Neiu, 
sagt sie, das ist ungerecht, zuerst muss meine Verteidigung 
angehört und dann das Urteil gesprochen werden. Die Spinne 
lässt sich denn auch nach vielen Worten zu dem Versprechen 
herbei, zu richten, as maij stand .... 

“In reason, faire, custome and con Science“, 
hat aber die feste Absicht, die Fliege schuldig zu finden. 
Wir wohnen einer seltsamen Verhandlung bei. Die Fliege 
behauptet, widerrechtlich festgehalten zu werden, da sie 
gegen ihren eignen Willen in das Spinnweb geriet; die 
Spinne führt dagegen an, ich habe das Recht, dich fest¬ 
zuhalten, bis deine Schuld oder Unschuld erwiesen ist, so 
bestimmt es das Gesetz. So sollte ich wenigstens gegen 
Sicherheit auf freien Fuss gesetzt werden, fährt die Fliege 
fort; dies giebt die Spinne zu, verlangt aber eine Sicher¬ 
heit, die nicht gegeben werden kann. Darauf wird die 
Fliege zuerst des nächtlichen Einbruchs, dann der Felonie, 
des Diebstahls beschuldigt, doch gelingt es ihr, die 
Anklagen zurückzuweisen, sie waren ja auch vollständig 
unberechtigt. Es ist viel von “fair“ die Rede, sowie von 
“custom“ und Westminster Hall; sie streiten darum, wer in 
u law and custom“ besser bewandert sei, die Spinne oder 
die Fliege. Bei allen ihren Reden nimmt die Spinne den 
Mund sehr voll, während die Fliege recht bescheiden auf- 
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tritt, wenn sie sich auch ihr gutes Recht nicht nehmen 
lässt. Die Behauptung der Fliege, sie sei gegen ihren 
Willen in das Spinnweb gekommen, lässt die Spinne ein¬ 
fach nicht gelten, allen Beweisen gegenüber bleibt sie taub 
lind droht, “to turne that Jorney Front personall aparenee 
to attorney“ 

Es steht Aussage gegen Aussage, aber von Freilassung 
ist keine Rede, die Fliege wird vielmehr von neuem be¬ 
schuldigt. “tresjyass“ verübt zu haben. Es begegnen uns 
juristische Ausdrücke wie u nisi prius“, “tytels must speci- 
ally be specifyd“; die Fliege verlangt Freilassung und Haft- 
eutschädigung, die natürlich nicht gewährt wird; sie ver¬ 
langt, nach u common lau“ abgeurteilt zu werden, während 
die Spinne die Verhandlung in ihrer eignen u lordship u 
geführt wissen will. Es wird ein Rechtsfall zur Vergleichung 
herangezogen und daraus gefolgert, dass Verbrechen da 
abgeurteilt werden sollen, w r o sie begangen wurden; die 
Spinne will nichts von dem removal by writt wissen, wo¬ 
nach der Angeklagte sich aburteilen lasseu konnte, wo es 
ihm beliebte. Aus den Seufzern der Fliege hören wir, 
dass die Gerechtigkeit „aus den Fugen“ ist. Es ist von 
u courte of copyholde“ die Rede, der Ausdruck u to impanell 
n quest“ kommt vor, die Spinne will die Einrichtung der 
12 Geschworenen beseitigt wissen. Wir hören ferner von 
“fees“, von “costly flne pleas“, kurz, wir sehen einen voll¬ 
ständigen juristischen Apparat vor uns, zu dessen Vervoll¬ 
ständigung nichts fehlt als Gerechtigkeit. 

Es ist, wie ich glaube, unverkennbar, und bedarf keiner 
weiteren Beweise, dass in diesem ersten Teile von “The 
Spider and the Flie“, der bis Kapitel ‘27 geht,-von juristischen 
Dingen und rechtlichen Zuständen die Rede ist, und dass 
besonders die Gerichtsverfassung einer Besprechung unter¬ 
zogen ist. Der konkrete Streitfall zwischen Spinne und 
Fliege soll dem Leser wie in einem Spiegel den beklagens¬ 
werten Zustand der englischen Rechtsprechung vor Augen 
führen. 
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Das Gedicht soll den Zeitgenossen ein Spiegel sein. 
Waren nun wirklich in der ersten Hälfte des 16. Jahr¬ 
hunderts Schäden in der englischen Gerichtsverfassung? 
Haben sich auch andre Männer der Zeit damit beschäftigt? 

Die Antwort auf beide Fragen lautet: Ja, die Schäden 
waren gross, viele zeitgenössische Schriftsteller und auch 
das Parlament arbeiteten an ihrer Hebung. 

Spricht man heutzutage von Bewegungen des an¬ 
fangenden 16. Jahrhunderts, so denkt man, wenn nicht 
ausschliesslich, so doch vorzugsweise an religiöse Be¬ 
wegungen und Reformen, wobei mau ganz vergisst, dass 
in jener unruhigen Zeit gleichzeitig mit der religiösen eine 
sehr bedeutsame soziale Umgestaltung vor sich ging. Der 
Gedanke der Gleichheit und Gleichberechtigung aller M enschen 
zündete besonders in den Gemütern der niedrig Stehenden 
und erweckte vor allem in den Bauern falsche V orstellungen 
und übertriebene Hoffnungen und Forderungen. So sehen 
wir, wie in Deutschland unabhängig von der religiösen 
Umgestaltung, ja im Gegensatz zu ihr, ein Ruf nach sozialen 
Reformen ertönt, der im Bauernkriege zum wilden Sturm¬ 
geheul anschwillt. In England sehen wir in gleicher Weise 
die yeomen im Kampf gegen die lords. Ja wir sehen in 
England noch eine dritte Revolution vor sich gehen, die 
Fronde als “ legislative revolution“ 1 ) bezeichnet, und bei 
der es sich hauptsächlich um die Gerichtsverfassung handelte. 

Und diese unblutige u legislative revolution“ ist, nach 
meiner Ansicht, der Ausgangspunkt für Heywood s Gedicht. 

Dass die Gerichtsverhältnisse in England sich in einem 
unglaublich verwahrlosten Zustande befanden, ist zweifellos. 
Hören wir darüber einen Mann jener Epoche, der das 
englische Recht gründlich studiert hat, ich meine Thomas 
Starkey. In seinem um 1529 2 ) geschriebenen “Dialogue 
betiveen Cardinal Pole and Thomas Lupset “ 3 ) lässt er seine 
beiden Redner auch die Rechtsprechung behandeln. 

’) History of England, 1, S. 343. 2 ) Ten Brink 11, S. 558. 

3 ) cd. J. M. Cowper EETSES 12, 32. 
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. . law is endet! as folke are freended u , lesen wir 
in “The Spider and the Flie u 1 ) und bei Starkey heisst es: 
u materys be endyd as they be frendyd. u 2 ) Dieser Satz 
scheint der Grundzug der damaligen Rechtsprechung ge¬ 
wesen zu sein, er begegnet uns auch bei andern Schrift¬ 
stellern der Zeit. 

Lassen wir Pole reden 3 ): . . You know ryyht wel 

hyt ys icyth vs commynly vsyd, that yf any man haue any 
constrouersy in the sehyre where he dwelleth, yf he be pur- 
posyd to vex hys aduersary, he uyl by wryte remotie hys 
cause to the court at Westmynstur; by the wych mean oft- 
tymys the uniust cause preuayleth, in so much that the one 
party ys not perauentur so abul as the other to wage hys 
law, and so justice ys oppressyd, truth ouerthrowue, and 
wrang takyth place . . . u 

Darauf Lupset: u Syr, as touchyng thys mater, me thynke 
you dow amys; for you lay the faute, which ys in the party 
to the ordynance of the law, for the parte ys to blame wych 
thys uyl vex hys aduersary for hys plesure or profyt; but 
the ordynance of the law ys gretely to be alowyd, wych, for 
bycause oft-tymys in the sehyre by partys, made by affectyon 
and poivar, materys are so borne and bolsteryd that justyce 
can not haue place icyth indyfferency, hath ordeynyd that 
by wryte the cause myght be remouyd to London to indyfferent 
jugement, where as the partys be nother of both hnowen nor 
by affectyon fauoryd. Therfore in the law, touchyng thys 
behälfe, I thynke ther ys no faute at al.“ 

[27J Pole: Then, Master Lupset, me thynke you pondur 
not al wel and depely. For thought hyt be trothe, as you 
say, a faute ther ys, in the one party, wych so malycyously 
vexythe hys aduersary, yet the law therby ys not excusyd, 
uiych so seruyth to the malyce of man, so lyghtly admyttyng 
the remouyng of the cause before sentence be gyuen, and 


S. 123. 2 ) Dialogue etc. S. 86. 3 ) Dialogue etc. S. 1*17 (25). 
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before hyt be knowen perfyttely whether the nieder schold he 
hör ne by any powar or peirtys in the schyre or not; for in 
such case, as you say ryyht wel, appellatyon ys necessary 
and remouyng of the cause to indyfferent juyement. But 
as tky ordur ys, I thynke you see ther ys faute, bothe in 
the party and in the meiner of the leite, and theit not only 
in remouyny by ivryte materys out of the schyre, but lyhe 
wyse from the jugys of the commyn law to the chauncery 
and to the hyar counsel by iniunctyon; the wyeh thyng, as 
liyt apperyth, lettyth much justyce and trowblyth the hole 
ordur emd processe of the law“. . . 

[28] Lupset: u Syr, without fayle, I can not eleny but 
other the law other the mynysterys therof, are somewhat to 
esy in grauntyng and admyttyng such appellatyon and 
iniunctyon before the materys examynyd and tryed, other 
in the cuntrey or before the jugys in the commyn law; for 
thys xeere resonabul, theit at the lest they scholel tary tyl 
the party found hymselfe greuyd wyth the sentence ivych 
he jugyd to be wrongefully gyuen. Thys ys vndowtydly a 
grete faute in the ordur oj our law, anel causyth mang 
pore men to be wrongefully oppressyd. . 

Dies ist dasselbe Thema, das Heywood hauptsächlich 
io Kapitel 24 behandelt, wo der Rechtsfall aus London 
zum Vergleich herangezogen wird. 

Es wird dann in dem Dialog von der Langwierigkeit 
der Prozesse gesprochen, die sich oft 3 und 4 Jahre hin¬ 
schleppen, während sie in ebensoviel Tagen erledigt werden 
könnten. Die Schuld daran wird sowohl den Gesetzen 
als der Habgier der Richter und Advokaten zugeschrieben. 1 ) 

Noch einmal 2 ) wünscht Pole die Abschaffung der Be¬ 
rufung an den Gerichtshof zu London, ausgenommen 
seltene, schwer zu entscheidende Fälle. Ausserdem wünscht 

') Diedogue S. 118 f. 

*) • „ S. 190. 
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er, dass u thc party condemnyd by the authorite of the hye 
jnyys , schold euer be a wardyd to pay costys and al other 
ilammaye cumyng to liys adnersary by the reson of the 
uniust eilte and rexation 

r 

Dasselbe scheint mir Hevwnod zn sagen, wenn er in 
Kapitel 21 die Fliege Freilassung und l 're<ompence' 1 
fordern lässt. 

Pole fasst die Klagen über die Missstände zusammen 
und sagt: u . . . Thys ys no dowte but that onr law and 
ordne therof ys ouerconfuse. llyt ys infynyte, and wythout 
ordne oe end. Ther ys no stabul grounde therin, nor eure 
stay; but eury one that can coloure reson makyth a stope 
to the best law that ys before tyme deuysyd. . . Ther ys no 
stabul ground in oue comniyn law to leyne rnto. l'he 
jugements of yeeys be infynyte and ful of milch controuersy; 
and, besyde that, of smal authoeyte. The jugys are not 
bounden, as I rnderstond, to folow them as a rille, bat 
aftur theyr owne lyberty, they haue authoeyte to jage, 
accordyng as they are instructed by the sergeants, and as 
the cyrcumstance oj the cause doth them moue ”. 1 ) Daher 
kam wohl auch der Ausdruck, zu richten nach “ reason, 
law, custom and couscience’’. Diese Redensart scheint oft 
gebraucht und oft missbraucht worden zu sein, um die 
Parteilichkeit des Urteils zu bemänteln. Vielleicht wandte 
Heywood sie so oft an, um die Richter zu verspotten. 
Auch der oberste englische Gerichtsherr jener Zeit, Wolsey, 
führte derartige Worte im Munde, wie wir aus den Ver¬ 
handlungen um den Besitz von Yorik Place ersehen, wobei 
Wolsey mit allem Nachdruck betont, dass auch “conscience 7 ’, 
nicht nur “law 77 bei der Entscheidung in Erwägung ge¬ 
zogen werden müsse. 

Uebelstände in der Rechtsprechung bestanden schon 
lange, wie die 1508 veröffentlichte Schrift von Alexander 


’) Dialogue S. 192. 
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Barclay, “Ship of Fools” beweist. In diesem Buche, in 
welchem Sebastian Braud’s „Narrenschiff” umgearbeitet 
und englischen Verhältnissen angepasst ist, heisst es in 
dem Kapitel “Of euyl. Counselloirrs, Inges and inen of 
Jatce”: 

“Rigid mang labours naive, uith hyglie dUigence 
For to be Lawyers the Comons to counsayle, 

Therby to be in lionour liad and in reuerence, 

But onely they labour for theyr pryuate auayle. 

The purs of the Clyent shal fynde hym apparayle, 

And yet knoices he neyther lawe, good counsel nor lustice, 
But speketh at auenture, as men throwe the dyce . . . 

. . . nowe a dayes he shal! haue his latent, 

Thal hath most golde, and so it is befall, 

That aungels ivorke wonders in ivestmynster hall. 

There cursyd coyne makyth the icronge seine right, 

The cause of liym that lyueth in pouertye 
Hath no defence, tuycion, strengtli nor myght. 

Suche is the olde custome of this faculte 
That colours oß cloke Iustyce and equyte, 

None can the mater feie nor vnderstonde, 

Witliout the aungell be weyghty in his honde. *) 

In unserm Gedicht erleben wir auch eine ergötzliche 
Bestechungsszene. In Kapitel 31 macht nämlich die Spinne 
der Ameise die Pflichten des soeben übernommenen Schieds¬ 
richteramtes klar und schliesst mit den Worten: 

"... in all frendly polisy, ye se, 

Of honestie sticke to my side iuste, 

Not only ye maie , but also ye muste. 

And, as I saide, I doubt not but ye tvyll, 

And präg ye clo. But promyse formerly, 

Of knowne reicarcle at ende to fee the yll, 


’) Barclay Bd. 1. S. 25. 
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Of suspecte bribry, though I present!y 
Rate not rewarde , yet if hereafter I 
May you requite in pleasure one or other , 

Then thinke your seife as nie it as an other”. 

Auf so viel Liebenswürdigkeit kann die Ameise un¬ 
möglich mit Zurückweisung antworten; sie ist kein Untier, 
so erwidert sie denn voll Höflichkeit: 

“Syr .... your rated rewlde rewarde 
Now or at ende, if I herein apease you, 

Is not the thing that I so muche regarde, 

But at the ende as ye se how I ease you — 

I say no more, but vse me as it please you”. 1 ) 

Auch in Tindale’s u Obedience of a Christian Man ” 
werden die Richter ermahnt, sich der Bestechlichkeit und 
Parteilichkeit zu enthalten. 2 ) 

u The Image of Ypocresye”, eine Ballade, die um 1533 
von einem Laien geschrieben wurde, 3 ) enthält folgende 

Stelle: 

“I teil you, men be lothe 
To se you wode and wrothe, 

And then for to be boihe 
Th’ Accuser and the Iudge! 

Then farewell all refuge, 

And welcom sanguisuge! 
ivhen ye be madd and angry, 

And an expresse enemy, 
it is ageynst all equitye 
Ye shoulde be Iudge and partyel 
Therfore the kinges grace 
Your lawes must deface-, 
for before his face 

') K. 31. S. 144. s ) Tindale, S. 240. 3 ) Ballade from 

Manuscripts, Bd. 1. S. 181. 

Haber, Heywood's The Spider & tlie Flie. 
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Youe should your playntes bringe, 

Js to your lorde and hinge 
And Iudge in euery thinge, 

That, by godes worde, 
hathe power of the sworde, 
yls hinge and only lorde ”.*) 

Dieser Vorwurf richtet sich gegen die Prälaten und 
in erster Linie gegeu das Haupt derselben in England, 
gegen Wolsey. Denselben Vorwurf macht auch die Fliege 
der Spinne in K. 27, sie behauptet sogar, die Spinne sei 
zu gleicher Zeit * 

“Plaintif pleader, iurer, Iudge, and iailer”. 2 ) 

Trotz aller Klagen wurde keine Abhilfe geschaffen; 
noch im Jahre 1542 lesen wir in Henry Brincklow's 
“Complaynt of Roderych Mors” 3 ) dieselben Beschwerden. 

Unter der Überschrift “Of the suttylty of seruyng of 
ivryttes” wird dort zunächst ein Übelstand erwähnt, der in 
“ The Spider and the Flie” nicht behandelt ist, dann heisst 
es aber in Kapitel 8 4 ): “ What an vnresonable law is this, 
that it shal be leful for any wiched parson to commense an 
accyon agaynst any true and honest man in as false a 
matter as can be diuysed? And if the case be soch that 
the kyng haue any enteresse in the matter, or that it amj- 
thing toucheth the hings profight, although it be found false 
by the laive, and that the lawe passeth with the true honest 
man, yet the villane promoter shal not only escape ponysshment 
worthijly deseruyd, but also shal pay no peny to the pore 
true mans chargys”. 

Es wird also auch hier eine Entschädigung für un¬ 
schuldig Angeklagte gewünscht. Das Kapitel “Of the 


l ) Ballads from Manuscripts, Bd. 1 S. 2^6. Vers 1797 ff. 
*) Spider & Flie S. 131. 3 ) E. E. T. S. E. S. XXII. 4 ) Com- 

playnt etc. S. 21. 
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prolongyng oj the laue, and of certen aLuses of the same” 
lautet: “Oh Lord God, who loketh for any hrefenesse of 
sutys in the laue? But men be differyd from tyme to tyme, 
yeaJrom yere to yere, and drawne out of such a length with 
prolongacions, and be at such charge, that 1 know many 
men wich haue geuyn ouer their right, rather than to folow 
the laue: so profitable is it to the lawyers, to the gret 
dammage of the comonwelth. Yea euyn in the comon laive 
he there gret abuses, and amongst many other , this one I 
note, that the playntyff shal many times spend as moch as 
the matter is worth before the defendant shal make him 
(insiver. This no dowt is an vndoyng to the poore and a 
defense for the rieh; for in so long hangyny, before he can 
come to any poynt, the rieh man weeryth the pore. Cut 
shorter your processe, for shame, for that myght well be 
determynecl in one terme , uhich ye do in iiij! And nowadayes 
the lawe is ended, as a man is frynded: yea, and euyn in 
the chansery there are many abuses, and among other this 
is one, that the defendant shal be sworne vpon a hohe, and 
shal swere falsely, and so it shal be fownd by the cowrt; and 
the matter shal passe agaynst hym with the playntyfe, so 
that the court seyth by their own sentence and iudgement, 
that he is permred, and yet is there no punysshment for 
permring in that case. And why? All for the profyght 
of the court! For if periury were punysshed in that case, 
as it shuld be in that and in all other, than shuld the court 
lose a gret somme of mony in the yeare. For than wohl 
but fewe men so boldly defend wrong causys as thei doo, 
but wold seke to agree with their playntyfes, and pay their 
due and make recompense for such iniurys as thei commytt.. . 
Another thing also worthy to be loked vpon is this: 0 Lord, 
how men be tossed from one court to another ! Yea, and 
that for small matters, and in many fest and playne causes, 
euen vpon a playne obligacyon. This matter is surely 
uedeful to be loked vpon. Make nor achnytt no iudge to 

4* 
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sit in any court, anles he he alle rightfully to iudge any 
matter or cause that shal he commensed in that court. And 
heing sufficyent to iudge such causes, what shame is it to 
remoue it from that court to another, as though the kyng 
teere more stronger or more iuster in one court than in 
another: which surely is nothing but a bucler and defence 
for the wicked and rych, to prolong delay, and to wery hym 
that is in the right. 

Make no iudgys therfore (I say) hut such as he godly- 
lerned, and able to iudge hetwene man and man. And let 
all thinges he finysshed in that court where thei he begönne; 
onlesse men appeale in cause of life and death, or for gret 
and wayghty matters, which may be brought to one head 
court of the reame; and to haue no remouyng but to that 
one court, as it ivas in Moyses tyme ...” 

Eine Stelle, die sehr an das Verfahren der Spinne 
gegenüber der Fliege erinnert, ist folgende: 

u A nother thyng also commyth to my mynd, which is 
wonderos nedeful to be loked upon. There lye in the Mar- 
shyalsee 1 ) dyuers pore men; some haue lyen vi, yea, vij yeares, 
comming vp to sue for land, some for more and some for 
lesse; whether their tytle be good or bad, I knowe not; but 
hy reason their aduersarys be strongar than thei, they haue 
found the meanes to cast them in preson, and neyther can 
thei come to their answere, nor knowe what is layd agaynst 
them, nor yet be suffred to depart preson, hut lye there 
more lyke dogges than men. Yea, and like wise in Neivgate 
there lye seruantes by the comandment of their masters. 
Alas, what an heuy case is it! It were mete and necessary, 
and a thing to he ernestly desyeryd, that what so euer he 
he that imprysoneth any parson withowt a iust cause or 
due prosses, that he were cast in pryson himself so lony 


*) Ein Gefängnis in London. 
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äs the other partye läge fitere wrongfully; and also to forfet 
the hälfe of his goodes or landys. . ” *) 

Die kirchlichen Reformen Heinrichs VIII. hatten sich 
nicht auf die von den Geistlichen ausgeübte weltliche Ge¬ 
richtsbarkeit erstreckt. Brinklow klagt darüber und sagt, 
dass der Papst immer noch in England sei. “For why?”, 
fährt er fort, “his body (which he the bisshops and other 
shauelings) doth not only remayne, but also his tayle, which 
hehisßlthy tradicyons, wicked lawys, and beggarly ceremonyes 
(as S. Paul called them) yea and the whole body of his 
pestiferos canon laue, according to the which iudgement is 
(jeuen tliorow the reame, and men condemnyd to death öfter 
the prescrypt of it”. 1 2 ) 

Es konnte nicht ausbleiben, dass diese Schäden, für 
die sich leicht noch weitere Zeugnisse zeitgenössischer 
Schriftsteller beibringen Hessen, auch im Parlament zur 
Sprache kameu. Ein Versuch, auf diesem Wege Besserung 
zu schaffen, wurde schon im Jahre 1523 gemacht. Stow 
berichtet darüber in seiner Chronik wie folgt: “The 15. 
of Aprill in a Parliament sitting at the Blocke Fryers in 
London, Tunstall Bishop of London said to the king: Art 
thoit a King, and seest the people haue an unsufficient Law? 
Art thou a King and wilt not provide remedy for the mis- 
chiefe of the people? . . . These tlängs haue indeed caused 
the Kings highnesse to call this high court of Parliament, 
hoth for the remedie of mischiefes which be in the common 
law, as recoueries, forren vouchers, and corrupt tryals; and 
for making and ordering of new Statutes, which mag be to 
the high aduancing of the common wealth: Wherefore he 
irilleth the commons to repaire to the common house 
and there to elect them a Speaker or their common 
in out h, and to certifie' the Lord Chancellor of the same, 

1 ) K. 12. S. 28. 

2 ) S. 55. 
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which should thereof malce report to the Kings most noble 
grace, which . . . This was the cause of the Parliament , 
he said, but of these things no one word was spoken in the 
whole Parliament, nor any good act made, except the graut 
of a great subsidy. The Commons chose for their Speaker 
Sir Thomas Moore Knight . . x ) 

Hieraus sehen wir auch, wie es möglich war, dass selbst 
in eigens dazu angesetzten Yerhandluugen die Uebelstäode 
gar nicht zur Sprache kamen. Und doch hätten die Ge¬ 
meinen keinen bessern Sprecher wählen können als Thomas 
More. Im Jahre 1516 hatte er seine Utopia erscheinen 
lassen, das Bild eines Idealstaates nach kommunistischen 
Grundsätzen. Dieser Mann musste hier Sprecher werden. 
Erfolg hatte er leider, wie wir bereits gehört haben, nicht. 
Seine Auseinandersetzungen leitete er durch folgende Bitte 
ein: u . . . if in communication and reasoning any man in the 
common house should speake more iargely than of duty they 
ought to doe, that all such offences should be pardoned, and 
that to be entred of record.” 2 ) Ihm gegenüber stand der 
aufgeblasene Kardinal Wolsey, seit 1517 Lord Kanzler von 
England; er gewährte Mores Bitte. Erinnert dies nicht 
an einen Vorgang in “The Spider and the Flie” P Dort 
sagt die Fliege zur Spinne bei Beginn der Verhandlungen: 
“Sir, . . ., I must you here beseeche, 

To ratefie your pardon my protection 
In my behauiour, namly in suche speeche, 

As may (by rudenes ) rightly craue correction. 

If I shall lacke your ayde to this election, 

Then may my reasonyng for my libertee 
Leese my libertee and wyn my ieoberdee” . 3 ) 

Auch der Fliege wird von der hochmütigen Spinne 
die Bitte gewährt. Wäre es nicht möglich, dass der 

') Stoiv S. 518 Spalte 1. Zeile 11 ff. 

2 ) Stoiv S. 518. Spalte 5 . Zeile 23 ff. 

3 ) Spider & Flie K. 9. S. 55. 
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Dichter More s Auftreten im Parlament im Sinne hatte, 
als er die eben angeführten Verse schrieb? Er war, wie 
wir wissen, mit More befreundet, möglicherweise war er 
selbst im Parlament zugegen, als More den Sprecher der 
Gemeinen machte, oder er kannte den Vorfall aus Er¬ 
zählungen des Freundes. Damit will ich jedoch nicht die 
Behauptung aufstellen, dass unter der Fliege Thomas More 
zu verstehen sei; ich glaube vielmehr, dass Heywood mit 
der Fliege keine bestimmte Persönlichkeit zeichnen wollte, 
und dass es ihm gerade bei der Zeichnung der Fliege um 
die Darstellung eines ganzen Standes zu thun war. Viel¬ 
leicht dürfen wir in den Fliegen eine Darstellung der 
“commons” erkennen. 

Was 1523 nicht geglückt war, wurde im Jahre 1529 
mit Nachdruck wieder versucht. In der Zwischenzeit brachen 
mehrere kleine Unruhen aus, die aber bald wieder 
beschwichtigt wurden. Die Rechtsprechung ruhte in den 
Händen Wolseys, des allmächtigen Kanzlers, und der 
Geistlichkeit. Von ihrer Art der Prozessführung kann man 
sich ungefähr einen Begriff machen, wenn man das Folgende 
liest: “ Whate laue can be made ageinst them that mag he 
aduaylable? Who is he (though he be greued neuer so sore ) 
for the murdre of his auncestre, rauisshement of his wgfe, 
of his doughter , roberg, trespas, maiheme , dette, or eng other 
offener, dare leg it to thegre charge bg ang weg of accion? 
And if he do, then is he bg and bg, hg thegre wilgnesse, 
accused of heresie ...” 

Diese Stelle ist der um 1529 geschriebenen “ Supplicacgon 
for the Beggers” des Simon Fish entnommen. l ) Am selben 
Orte heisst es auch von der Geistlichkeit: u And whate do 
al these gredg sort of sturdg, idell, holg theues, with these 
yerelg exactions that theg take of the people? Triiely nothing 
bat exempt theim silues from thobedience of gour grace. 


’) E. E. T. S. E. S. XIII. S. S. 
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Nothing but trau state all rule, power, lordishippe, auctorite, 
obedience and dignite front your grace vnto theim” Wolsey 
war allmächtig und muss, trotz der gegenteiligen Ver¬ 
sicherungen Brewers*), mit viel Willkür geherrscht haben. 
Wie wäre sonst der übereinstimmende Hass zu erklären, 
mit dem ihn seine Zeitgenossen verfolgten? Bei Speed 
lesen wir über ihn: “Thomas Wolsey, that pontificall Priest, 
seeing that many dependances of Storie had their events 
in the Acts of this man, who with the King raigned together 
as King, if not before him in managing the State.” 2 ) Edward 
Hall sagt von ihm: . . Thomas Wolsey, then bishop of 

Lyncoln, which at that tyme bare all the rule about the 
kyng, and what he sayd was obeyed in all places.” So 
war es im 6. Jahr der Regierung Heinrichs VIII. Später 
wurde er Erzbischof, 1515 Kardinal und 1517 Lord Kanzler. 
Wie er mit dem Gesetz umzuspringen pflegte, mag ein 
Abschnitt aus Hall’s Chronicle lehren. Es handelt sich 
um das Jahr 1524; u Now were Commissioners sent to the 
clergie, for the fourth part of their landes and moueables, 
and in euery assembly the priestes answered, that thei would 
pay nothyng , except it were graunted by Conuocacion , other- 
wise not: for thei saied, that neuer kyng of England dkl 
aske any mannes goodes, but by an ordre of the lawe, and 
this Commission is not by the ordre of the lawe: wherefore 
they saied, that the Cardinall and all the doers thereof were 
enemies to the kyng , and to the common wealthe . . 

Dafür wurde ihm auch der gründlichste Hass zu teil, 
denn Hall fährt fort: u When this matter was opened through 
Englande , howe the greate men toke it was maruell , the 
poore curssed , the riche repugned , the light wittes railed , 
but in conclusion, all people curssed the Cardinal , and his 
coadherentes as subuersor of the Lawe and libertie of Eng- 


*) Bremer, Henry VIII. Bd. I. 

2 ) Speed, Chronicle, Bd. II, S. 756. Spalte 2. Z. 22. 



lande.” x ) ... An einer andern Stelle berichtet Hall: “Titus 
the pride and ambicion of the Cardinal and clergie was so 
high, that in matter al good per so ns abhorred and dis- 
deined it.” 2 ) 

Dass Wolsey grosse Eigenschaften hatte, die geeignet 
waren, ihn zum einflussreichsten Mann seiner Zeit zu 
machen, wird zugegeben werden müssen; seine Zeitgenossen 
aber sahen in ihm nur den aufgeblasenen, prunksüchtigen 
Prälaten, dessen Willkür das Land bedrückte. Soll ich 
an die Satiren von Skelton erinnern, an “Rede me and be 
not Wrothe” von Roy und an ähnliche Werke? 

Skelton sagt von ihm in “Cohjn Clont e”: 

“It is a besy thyng 

For one man to rule a kyng 

Alone and make rekenyng , 

To gouerne ouer all 
And rule a realme royall 
By one mannes verrey wyt.” 3 ) 

In der ebenfalls gegen Wolsey gerichteten Satire 
“Why come ye nat to Courte?" heisst es: 

“ Ther vayleth no resonynge , 

For wyll dothe rufe all thynge , 

Wyll, wyll , icyll, ivylU wyll, 

He ruleth alway stylt 4 ) 

“He is the person” , erzählt der damalige venetianische 
Gesandte in London, Giustiniani, “who mies both the King 
and the entire kingdom. On the ambassador’s first arrival 
in England he used to say , € His Majesty will do so and so 
siibsequently by degrees he weilt on forgetting himself ’ and 
commenced saying , c We shadl do so and soat this present 


J ) Hall, Chronicle S. 696. 2 ) Hall, Chronicle S. 593. 

’) Skelton, ed. Dyce, Bd. I. S. 349. 4 ) Skelton, ed. Dyce, Bd. II. S. 30. 
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he has reached such a pitch that he says , C 1 sholl do so 
and so'.” *) 

Dies ist also der Mann, der Englands Rechtsprechung 
in Händen hatte, und der alle Versuche zur Abstellung 
der Misstände zu vereiteln wusste. Im Jahre 1529 wurde 
wieder ein solcher Versuch gemacht, indem die Gemeinen 
in der sogenannten u Petition of the Commons” eine Liste 
ihrer Beschwerden aufstellten. Sie beklagten sich darüber, 
I. dass sie gezwungen seien, sich in weltlichen Dingen den 
Gesetzen der Kirche zu unterwerfen, die sie gar nicht 
kennen, II. dass durch die “ proctors and doctors” die Prozesse 
u be in such wise tracted and delayed , as your suhjects . . . 
shall he put to importable charges, costs , and expence” In 
Artikel X klagen sie über ungesetzliche Festhaltung und 
darüber, dass unschuldig Verhaftete bei ihrer Freilassung 
nicht entschädigt werden. Artikel XI greift die willkürliche 
Art der Prozessführung an. 

Ist das nicht im Grossen und Ganzen dasselbe Thema, 
mit dem uns Heywood bekannt gemacht hat? 

Infolge ihres Vorgehens gegen di e u church courts”, denen 
auch die gesamte weltliche Rechtsprechung unterstand, 
wurden die Gemeinen u heretikes” genannt. 2 ) Auch die Fliege 
musste einmal diese Bezeichnung hören; allerdings in einem 
andern Zusammenhang. 3 ) 

Grafton erzählt uns von dieser “ Petition of the 
Commons”: u After this diuers assemhles teere kept betwenr 
certain of the Lords and certayne ofthe commons for the hilh 
of probates of Testamentes, and the mortuaries: the temporaltie 
layd to the spiritualty there owne lawes and constituti&ns , 
and the Spiritualtie sore defended them by prescriptyon 
and usage , to whome an answere was made by a Gentleman 
of Greyes Inne: the vsage hath euer bene of theues to roh 

*) Brewer, Henry VIII, Bd. I. S. 60. 2 ) Froude, History 

of England, Bd. I, S. 191 ff. 3 ) Spider and Flie K. 44, S. 198. 



on shooters htjU , ergo is it lawfull ?”*) Sollte es Zufall 
sein, dass auch die Spinne sich auf das Herkommen beruft, 
und dass die Fliege antwortet: 

u If that were true , euery theefe might say , 

In place where as robberies accustomed were, 

That he might by custome rob there alway, 

Be cause custome auouchth that theeues rob there 2 ) 
Und dass auch Heywood diese Worte als von einem 
Rechtsgelehrten gesprochen annimmt, geht aus dem hervor, 
was darauf folgt. Die Spinne nennt nämlich die Fliege 
u a bragger”, da sie glaube, sie sei “better seene in law 
and in custom” als die Spinne, worauf die Fliege erwidert: 
u My lernyng of reaso'n ought to pass yours, 

In westminster hall I am not forsaken, 

But mag be a termer all tymes and howrs, 

And that, in aparance, passeth your powrs, 

For as common report maie be a proofe, 

There neuer cumth copweb in that hall roqfe. ” 

Nach alle dem Gesagten glaube ich mit Recht an¬ 
nehmen zu dürfen, dass Heywood in dem ersten, die Kapitel 
1—27 umfassenden Teile seiner u parable n die eben ge¬ 
schilderten gerichtlichen Zustände sowie die Versuche zu 
ihrer Besserung darstellen wollte. 

Einen Beweis für die Richtigkeit meiner soeben an¬ 
gedeuteten Auslegung des ersten Teiles von “The Spider 
and the Flie” finde ich in folgendem Gedicht: 

“The Spider’s Web*) 

(or Anacharsis sayinge of Solons written Lowes.) 

1 . 

I meruayle much at spitefull spiders giites, 

In such slight sort, that weaue their web so thin: 

Sith none but Bees, or silly harmeless fies, 

1 ) Graf ton, Chronicle, Bd. II. 11, S. 424. *) Spider and Flie 

K. 13, S. 70. *) Ballads from Manuseripts Bd. II. S. 192. 
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Intangled are, and fettered fast therin. 

Tlier wile approues them parciall as I win. 

For if y e Drone shoidd once anoy their Net, 

She rendes y e web, and soone therout doth yet. 

. 2 . 

The drowsie drone thus easly scapes we see, 
which only lives vpon poore others toyle; 
when little flie, and paynefull busie Bee, 

Js left behinde, alone to beare the broyle, 
whose fault but small, and yet to take the foyle: 

The Spider raiher should the Drone enthrall; 

Not Bees nor flies, weh doe no harme at all. 

3 . 

Her in contayned ys a Miste rie, 

weh I refrayne in termes to etter fiat: 

Perhapps our Lawes this web may signifie, 

But mum, be mute; no more I say of that, 

Let cease yie tongue, and learne to charme yie chat. 
If I offend, in Spider, or in Bee, 

Blame Anacharsis then, and blame not me”. 

Der Autor dieses Gedichtes ist nach W. R. Morfill 1 } 
ein gewisser John Lilliat, ein Mann, über den nichts be¬ 
kanntist: u No 'Information about the author seems attainable” }) 
An dieser Stelle kommt es indessen nicht darauf an, wer 
das Gedicht verfasst hat und wann es verfasst wurde. 
Hier haben wir es nur mit der Frage zu thun, ob eine 
Schrift, die von Fliegen, Spinnen und Spinnweb spricht, 
eine Darstellung zeitgenössischer Rechtsverhältnisse sein 
kann. Dass dies der Fall sein kann, ist in der letzten 
Strophe des kleinen Gedichtes ausdrücklich erklärt. Des- 

*) Ballads from Manuscripts Bd. II. S. 192. 

2 ) Ballads from Manuscripts Bd. II. S. 192. 
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halb erblicke ich in diesem kleinen Gedicht einen Beweis 
für die Richtigkeit meiner Auslegung des ersten Teiles 
von “The Spider and the Flie”. 

Hatte nun Hey wood bestimmte geschichtliche Persön¬ 
lichkeiten im Auge, wenn er von Spinnen und Fliegen 
berichtete? Die Schilderung der Fliege ist wenig individuell; 
abgesehen von dem angeführten Vorgang von 1523 fand 
ich kernen Anhaltspunkt zur Feststellung einer Persönlich¬ 
keit; ich betrachte die Fliege als Vertreterin der Gemeinen. 

Interessanter ist iu dieser Hinsicht die Spinne. Bevor 
die Fliege ihre Verteidigung beginnt, sagt sie zur Spinne: 

“Of a goose with garlicke sauste so late I eete, 

That mg breath stinketh, and sins I mag not stur 

From gou, for gou 1 thinke it verg meete, 

To step from me a loofe to aire more sweete ”. x ) 

Zusammengehalten mit einem Bericht in Stow’s Chronik 
wirft diese Stelle ein interessantes Licht auf die Spinne. 
Stow erzählt nämlich, Wolsey habe die Gewohnheit ge¬ 
habt, in der Hand eine Orange zu tragen, “whereof the 
substance within was taken out and filled up againe with the 
part of a Sponge, wherein was Wineger and other con- 
fections against the Pestilent Agres, the which he most 
commonlg helde to his nose when he came among ang presse, 
or eise that he was pesiered with mang sutors ”. 2 ) 

Merkwürdigerweise heisst es dann von der Spinne 
in Kapitel 8: 

“And for the rest, behold me now, quoth he, 
Wherwith his feete to his mouth he tossis, 

Saieing these woords: Now flie, here vnto the 
I sweare a sollern othe, bg all these crossis , 

Thou shalt haue, iustice . . 3 ) 

*) Spider and Flie K. 6. S. 47. 2 ) Stow S. 502 Spalte 2. 

Zeile 16. 3 ) Spider and Flie K. 8. S. 53. 



Warum hält sie die Füsse an den Mund? So viel ich 
weiss, war es heim Schwören nicht üblich, die Hände an 
den Mund zu halten. Froude zitiert die Bestimmung: 
u When a freeman shall do fealty to his lord, he shall hold 
his right hand upon the book, and shall say thus . . so help 
me God and all his saints” A) Wäre es nicht denkbar, 
dass in der zum Mund, beziehungsweise zur Nase, geführten 
Hand (so müssen wir doch den Vorgang ins Menschliche 
übersetzen) die bewusste Orange sich befindet? 

Die Spinne schwört also “bei allen diesen Kreuzen”. 
Welche Kreuze sollen das sein? Wenn wir wollen, so 
finden wir bei Stow die Antwort, er berichtet nämlich von 
Wolsey: “Then had he his tivo great crosses of siluer, the 
one of his Archbishoprike, the other of his legacie, borne 
before him whither soeuer he went or rode , by two of the 
tallest Priests that he could get within the reahne” A) Man 
kann “alle diese Kreuze” auch anders deuten, denn später 
heisst es einmal in unserm Gedicht: 11 by these crosse of 
ten bonse”, womit natürlich die Finger gemeint sind. 
Wolsey’s Prunkliebe ist bekannt; Cavendish berichtet in 
dieser Beziehung Unglaubliches von ihm, besonders gross 
war seine Kleiderpracht. Sobald er Kanzler geworden 
war, erzählt Edward Hall, verbesserte er das “ Statute 
of apparell” und sorgte für dessen strikte Durchführung. 
Er zeigte sich gewöhnlich im roten Kardinalsgewand. 
Sollte es keine Anspielung auf diese lächerliche Kleider¬ 
liebe sei, wenn Heywood die Spinne sagen lässt: 

. . . “all men know I nought desyre nor neede 
Those staryng garments of mire and greene weede ” z ) 

Mit seinem Kardinalshut trieb Wolsey einen förmlichen 
Kultus, er war ausserordentlich stolz auf ihn und umgab 
ihn mit der zärtlichsten Sorgfalt. Bei Cavendish finden 

Froude, i. S. 18. 2 ) Stow S. 501. Spalte 2. 3 ) Spider 

and Flie S. 81. 



— HÜ — 

sich die Ceremonien dargestellt, unter denen Wolsey den 
geliebten Hut empfing. Diese Liebe zu dem Hute war 
sehr bekannt, in den Chroniken jener Zeit findet man sie 
mehrfach erwähnt. Roy s Gedicht “ Bede me and be not 
urothe” zeigt auf der Titel Vignette allerlei auf Wolsey be¬ 
zügliche Gegenstände, über denen ein roter Kardinalshut 
schwebt; in diesem Gedicht hören wir auch, dass der Hut 
mit vielen Kosten auf Wände gemalt wurde. 1 ) Ist es da 
nicht auffallend, wenn die Spinne seufzend bekennt: 

u For woulde I neuer so willi n gly will, 

To weare powles steeple for a turkey hat, 

Yet sins I niight in deede eate a hors will 

As soone as haue pme re so to pranke ivith that, 

That will were as teise as will of a wat. 

My will may will freely this to optaine, 

But will aboue powre, thus wilde, is in vayne,” 2 ) 

Sollte das nicht eine Verspottung des Kardinals sein? 

Die Spiune liebte es nicht, frühe aufzustehen, wie 
Kapital 11 zeigt; damit stimmt vollkommen überein, was 
Roy von Wolsey sagt: 

u For it is late or he do aryse” A) 

Aber die Spinne war verheiratet, wenigstens hatte 
sie “bedfellow and offspring”, Wolsey dagegen war ein 
hoher Geistlicher, wie wäre das zu erklären? Ganz ein¬ 
fach, Wolsey hatte auch “ bedfellow and offspring”, er hatte 
eine Tochter, die Nonne zu Salisbury war, und einen Sohn, 
genannt Wynter, der schon in früher Jugend die Würde 
eines u dean of Wells” bekleidete. 4 ) Wolsey hatte also 
genau wie die Spinne zwei Sprösslinge. 

In Kapitel 3 unsres Gedichts ist die Spinne der¬ 
massen in Schrecken gesetzt, dass sie zu Boden sinkt, 

') Roy S. 54. 2 ) Spider und Flic K. 15. S. 78. 3 ) Roy, 

S. 59. 4 ) Brewer II, 458 ff. 
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“Kneliny a while deuoutlie on his knee”, auch sonst gebärdet 
sie sich fromm und salbungsvoll, einmal sagt sie zur 
Fliege: 

“Stande vp fly: 1 forgeue euen as god forgaue”. 

Dies würde dem Schluss auf einen Geistlichen eben¬ 
falls nicht widersprechen. Dann glaube ich auch im 
Folgenden ein bedeutsames Argument zu finden: Im Jahre 
1529, als Wolsey schon aus Anlass der Scheidung des 
Königspaares in Ungnade gefallen war, schickte der König 
den Richter Shelley zu Wolsey mit der Erklärung: “that 
the Kings pleasure was to haue my Lords house, called 
Yorke Place, neere Wesiminster, helongihg to ihe Bishopricke 
öf Yorke, and to possesse the same according to ihe Law 
of his Realme. ” Wolsey wollte jedoch diese Besitzung 
nicht hergeben und sagte den Abgesandten: “therefore I 
counsell yoü and all other ludges and learned men of his 
Councell, to put no more into his head than Law that may 
stand with Conscience. For when ye teil him this is the 
Law, it were well done yee should teil him also, that al- 
though this he the Law , yet this is Conscience. For Law 
without Conscience is not meete to he giuen to a King hy 
his Councell . . . for euery Councellor to a king ought to 
haue a respect to conscience hefore the rigor of the Law. 
For Laus est facere quod decet, non quod licet — ... And 
heretofore the Court of Chancery hath heene commonly 
called the Court of Conscience, because it hath iurisdiction 
to command the Late in euery case to desist from the executiou 
of the rigor of the same, whereas conscience had mosl 
effect” .f 

Von “conscience” wird auch in “The Spider and the 
Flie” sehr viel geredet, die Spinne hatte ja versprochen, 
zu richten nach “reason, lawe, custome and conscience” . In 
ihrem Urteil war aber von “conscience” nichts zu bemerken. 

x ) Stow, S. 551. 2. Spalte. 



weshalb die Fliege öfter daran erinnerte, womit sie jedoch 
jedesmal abgewiesen wurde. Einmal, als die Fliege wieder 
auf “conscience” hinwies, wurde die Spinne, wie wir ge¬ 
sehen haben, zornig und rief: 

“Thou semste . . . a costerde inonger, 

Conscience euenj handichile thou doste cry”. 

Humorvoll antwortet die Fliege: 

“I muste . . . se sum token stronyer, 

Ere I can suppose you of that mistery. 

I call not for conscience more comonly 
Then you speake of it seelde ”. x ) 

Als sich die Spinne zum Schlüsse doch noch herbei¬ 
lässt, “conscience” mitreden zu lassen, geschieht dies ohne 
jeden Einfluss auf das Urteil; die Spinne bleibt trotz 
“ conscience” bei ihrem früheren Urteil. 

Hier ist also das Verhältnis umgekehrt wie bei Stow; 
dort macht Wolsey in eigner Sache die Berücksichtigung 
von “conscience” gegenüber dem Gesetz geltend, hier bei 
Heywood versteift sich die Spinne auf das Gesetz und auf 
“custom”, um b conscience” beiseite zu schieben. In den 
citierten Versen kann man wohl eine Anspielung auf 
Wolsey’s Benehmen dem König gegenüber finden. 

Nach allem nun, was hier vorgebracht wurde, glaube 
ich mit Bestimmtheit annebmen zu können, dass Heywood 
in diesem ersten Teil seines allegorischen Gedichtes' unter 
der Spinne den Kardinal Wolsey zum Gegenstand seiner 
Satire machen wollte. 

Geben wir zu, dass dieser Teil des Gedichtes die 
Gerichtsverhältnisse zum Gegenstand hat, so liegt ja 
eigentlich gar nichts näher, als in der Spinne den Kardinal 
zu vermuten. Da sich nun ausserdem so viele Parallelen 
zwischen der Geschichte und unserer Allegorie herstellen 


*) Spider and Flie K. 30, S. 137. 

Haber, Heywood s The Spider & tlie Flie. 
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Hessen, so glaube ich, dass die Idendität von Spider und 
Wolsey erwiesen ist. 

Wenn ein Mann jener Zeit von Rechtsverhältnissen 
spricht, so wäre es eigentlich zu verwundern, wenn er 
nicht auch von Wolsey spräche, dem Gewaltigen, dessen 
Erscheinung zu so viel Schmähschriften und Satiren 
Anlass gab. 

Es würde viel zu weit führen, wollte ich hier noch 
einmal im Einzelnen nachweisen, was Heywood an den 
bestehenden Gesetzen zu tadeln hatte und welche Ver¬ 
besserungen er vorschlagen wollte. Was er im Grossen 
und Ganzen wollte, ist, glaube ich, nach dem Gesagten 
leicht zu ersehen; und um alle Feinheiten auszudeuten, 
dazu fehlt es mir an der nötigen Kenntnis der englischen 
Rechtsgeschichte. Indes glaube ich auch so meiner Auf¬ 
gabe in diesem Teile genügt zu haben. Ich will hier nur 
noch hervorheben, dass in Kapitel 27 auch, jedoch nur 
gelegentlich, die Frage nach der besten Regierungsform 
behandelt wird; die Spinne ist streng monarchisch ge¬ 
sinnt, die Fliege stimmt für Volksvertretung, ganz wie es 
in die oben gegebene Auslegung passt. Dieses in jener 
Zeit sehr beliebte Thema wird jedoch nur nebenbei be¬ 
handelt. 

Des Dichters Ansicht über die Gesetzgebung glaube 
ich am Schlüsse dieses ganzen Abschnittes, in Kapitel 27 
ausgesprochen zu finden in den Worten der Fliege: 

“Tliis law or that law, what law stanze, it skill not, 

So the law and ministers geue iustice iustely, 

Nor for euery faute in lawes or lawiers geste 
To remoue lawes or lawiers I thinke not beste. 

Corrupcion in lawes or ministers of lawse 
I wish us to redresse rather then remeue 
Either lawes or lawyers without weighty cause”. 1 ) 


>) K. 27, S. 130. 



Ich sehe also iu diesem ersten Teil von “The Spider 
and the Flie” eine Satire auf das damalige Gerichtswesen 
und auf den Leiter dieses Systems, den Kardinal Wolsey. 

Wie sollte aber Heywood dazu kommen, im Jahre 
1536 eine “Parabel” mit satirischen Seitenhieben auf den 
im Jahre 1530 verstorbenen Wolsey zu beginnen? 

Im Schlusswort zu seinem im Jahre 1556 gedruckten 
Gedicht schrieb Heywood, er habe es mehr als 20 Jahre 
vorher angefangen. Hat er diese Zeilen im Jahr der 
Drucklegung geschrieben oder früher? Die Antwort heisst: 
Da er das Schlusswort nicht vor 1554 (wegen der Erwähnuug 
der Heirat Mary s mit Philipp), und Kapitel 60 nicht vor 
1555 geschrieben haben kann, wie ich später nachweisen 
werde, so ist mit Sicherheit anzunehmen, dass er die 
letzten Kapitel und das Schlusswort 1556 schrieb. 

Heywood sagt also im Jahre 1556, er habe das 
Gedicht vor mehr als 20 Jahren begonnen. 

Was heisst “mehr als 20 Jahre”? Da auf Ereignisse 
von 1536 nicht Bezug genommen ist, so können wir dieses 
“mehr” nach unserin Belieben auslegen, wobei aber als 
äusserste Grenze nach rückwärts 1529, das Jahr der 
“Petition of the Commons ”, feststeht. Was hindert uns 
nun zu sagen, er habe 1529 unter dem Eindruck der 
“Petition of the Commons” sein Gedicht angetangen, wobei 
ihm Wolsey als Vorlage für die Spinne diente, und habe 
im Jahr darauf, als nach Wolsey’s Tod die Satire gegen¬ 
standslos geworden war, das Gedicht beiseite gelegt? 

Nehmen wir dies an, dann klappt alles aufs beste: 
“Mehr als 19 Jahre” lässt er die Arbeit ruhen, rechnen 
wir diese “mehr als 19 Jahre” zu 1530, so kommen wir 
zu dem Jahr 1549 oder zu einem etwas späteren Jahre, 
d. h. zu dem Aufstand von 1549, beziehungsweise zu der 
Zeit kurz nach demselben. Dies ist aber der Aufstand, 
auf den Heywood in ganz unverkennbarer Weise anspielt, 
sobald der Waffengang beginnt; und die zwischen dem 
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Ende der Verhandlung über die Gerichtsverfassung und 
dem Beginn des Kampfes liegenden Reden, über die 
schliesslich der Kampf geführt wird, behandeln dieselbe 
Frage, die in der Hauptsache den Aufstand von 1549 
veranlasste. 

Was brauche ich mehr zu sagen? Heywood nimmt 
unter dem Eindruck der Ereignisse von 1549 die Dichtung 
wieder auf, etwa 1550 oder etwas später, um sie schliesslich 
zum Preise der Königin Maria ausklingen zu lassen. 

Dass A. W. Ward’s Rechnung bezüglich des Jahres 
1536 als Ausgangspunkt des Gedichtes falsch ist, lässt sich \ 
auch noch anders beweisen. An Kapitel 60 schrieb 
Heywood im Jahre 1555, wie wir später sehen werden. 
Das war also nach der 19jährigen Unterbrechung: rechnen 
wir diese 19 Jahre zurück, so erhalten wir das Jahr 1536 
als den Beginn der Unterbrechung, ein Jahr vor der Unter¬ 
brechung begann er das Gedicht, das wäre 1535, also 
wiederum ein Zeitpunkt, der vor dem Aufstand “The 
Pilgrimage of Graee” liegt. Auch die Stelle am Anfang 
des Schlussworts, wo Heywood sagt: 

“This worke (among my poore workes) thus hath it past: 

Begon with the first, and ended with the last n 

widerspricht nicht der soeben vorgebrachten Ansicht. 
Denn es steht nicht fest, in welchem Jahr Heywood sein 
erstes Werk schrieb. Allerdings behaupten Swoboda 1 ) 
und Brandl, 2 ) u The Pardoner and the Friar n müsse vor 
1521 gedichtet sein, „da vom Papste Leo X. als von einem 
Lebenden gesprochen wird”; 3 ) aber es werden in u Pardoner 
and Friar n noch einige andre Päpste unter denselben Um¬ 
ständen angeführt, die also nach Swoboda alle zu jener 
Zeit Päpste gewesen sein müssten. Die von Swoboda an- 

l ) Swoboda, Heywood als Dramatiker S. 28. *) Brandl, 

Quellen des weltlichen Dramas in England S. XLIX. 3 ) Swoboda 
S. 28. 



geführte Stelle verlangt keineswegs, dass Leo X. als noch 
lebend zu betrachten ist; es kann demnach u The Pardoner 
and the Friar n auch viel später gedichtet sein. 

So bin ich denn zu einer ganz andern Ansicht über 
diesen Teil der Allegorie gekommen, als A. W. Ward, 
nach welchem er der am wenigsten interessante Teil des 
Gedichtes sein soll, in dem nichts zu finden sei als 
“sckolastic philosophy” und u legal quibbliny”. Mir er¬ 
scheint vielmehr dieser Abschnitt als der interessantere, 
aber auch bedeutend schwierigere Teil unsrer Dichtung. 

Der zweite Teil ist viel durchsichtiger, ja für einen, 
der das Gedicht wirklich liest, ist es unmöglich, seine 
Tendenz zu verkennen. 

In Kapitel 8*2 werden, wie wir gesehen haben, die 
Schiedsrichter erwählt, in Kapitel 30 treten sie zum 
erstenmal auf, sie werden ersucht, 

“ Not to wey all cases in ukicke we co nt ende, 

But one, on which orte all seine to depende”, 
nämlich den von der Spinne also formulierten Streitfall: 
u The ßy claimth, by cotnon custome beyonde minde, 

All holes in all lates ßies freholde to be. 

And Spiders . . . by custome are asinde, 

To bilde at sides or in top. Wherto, marke ye, 

I say that custome awardthe all windowes fre 
At spiders will es, without that that any flise 
Haue ony such right by customes warantise”A) 

Darauf beginnen die Beratungen, an denen von 
Kapitel 32 an noch weitere 6 oder 7 Spinnen und 10 oder 
11 Fliegen teilnehmen. Die Ameise entwickelt ein be¬ 
deutendes Rednertaleut, während der Schmetterling, der 
in Kapitel 33 erklärt, kein “maister” zu sein, sondern ein 
u yeman v , sich mit plumper Geradheit ausdrückt. In 


l ) Spider and Flic Kap. 30. 
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Kapitel 35 wird die Sache der Spinnen durch eine Spinne 
vertreten, die, wie sie selbst augiebt, 

“Iuste in the leape yere, before the yll maie day” 

zur Welt kam. Welches Jahr ist damit gemeint? Vom 
“Euill May day” des Jahres 1517 erzählt Stow, 1 ) dass an 
diesem Tag in London ein Aufruhr stattfand, an dem 
hauptsächlich Lehrlinge beteiligt waren. 1517 war aber 
kein Schaltjahr. Gegen diese Spinne tritt in Kapitel 3(5 
eine Fliege auf, die geboren ist . .' in the yere of the 
great froste before the great sweat” ; 2 ) dies deutet auf 
1506 oder 1517 3 ). Leider konnte ich aus keinem dieser 
Daten Nutzen zielieu. Es folgen lange Reden über die 
Frage, wer am meisten Glauben verdiene, die Spinnen 
wegen ihrer u auctorite”, oder die Fliegen für ihre Ehrlich¬ 
keit. Lang schleppen sich die Verhandlungen hin, ohne 
dass der Prozess sonderlich gefördert würde. In Kapitel 
44 aber wird uns der Streit und seine Ursachen klar und 
durchsichtig vor Augen geführt. Es ist ein Streit zwischen 
“spiders letting farms” und “flies Holding farms”, zwischen 
u yemen flies” und “spiders gentlemen” . Um ihre Einkünfte 
zu vermehren, haben die Spinnen den Fliegen höhere 
Pachtzinsen auferlegt. Dies veranlasste die landbebauenden 
Fliegen, die Preise der von ihnen gewonnenen Produkte 
zu erhöhen, was natürlich wiederum bewirkte, dass die 
Pachtgelder noch weiter hiuaufgeschraubt wurden. Dies 
ist das Thema, das in vielen Variationen immer wieder¬ 
kehrt, ohne dass eine befriedigende Lösung gefunden wird. 
Endlich kommt es zum offnen Kampf zwischen Fliegen 
und Spinnen. Die Fliegen belagern die Spinnen in ihrer 
Spinnweb-Festung. Im Lager der Fliegen steht der “Tree 
of Reformation”, von dem herab die verschiedenen An¬ 
sprachen gehalten werden. Die Ameise wird von den 
Fliegen gefangen genommen und muss den Unterhändler 


*) S. 505 ff. 2 ) Spider and Fixe S. 162. 3 ) Stow S. 506 f. 
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spielen, ein Geschäft, das sie auf sehr geschickte Weise 
erledigt. Beim Sturm auf die Festung fallen 5000 Fliegen 
und 500 Spinnen; die Fliegen sind nicht besiegt, schlossen 
aber gerne Frieden und werden bald wie Besiegte be¬ 
handelt. Die “//(‘wP-Spinne entpuppt sich als herzloser, 
wortbrüchiger Gesell, dem es auch an Tapferkeit fehlt; 
seine Räte fürchten ihn und trauen ihm nichts Gutes zu. 
Als die Spinne die Friedensbedingungeu in betrügerischer 
Weise erfüllt, und trotz aller vorausgegangenen Versiche¬ 
rungen, der Fliege ihr Recht werden zu lassen, diese er¬ 
morden will, erscheint plötzlich die Magd des Hauses, 
fegt das Spinnweb zu Boden und zermalmt die Spinne, 
die, sobald es ihr ans Leben gehen soll, erbärmlich feige 
ist, unter ihrem Fuss und setzt die Fliege in Freiheit. 
Darauf stellt die Magd einen Zustand her, wie ihn die 
Fliegen beansprucht hatten: Den Fliegen stehen alle 
Öffnungen des Fensters; zur Verfügung, während die 
Spinnen nur an den Seiten und an dem oberen Teil des¬ 
selben ihre Gewebe anlegen dürfen. 

Sehen wir die Geschichte Englands in jener Zeit an, 
so bietet sich uns genau dasselbe Schauspiel dar. Die 
meist adeligen Grossgrundbesitzer erhöhen die Zinsen für 
die verpachteten Ländereien, worauf die yeomen mit Er¬ 
höhung der Preise für ihre Produkte antworten. In 
diesem Kampf der erhöhten Preise müssen natürlich die 
yeomen unterliegen, sie geraten in die bitterste Not und 
schlagen schliesslich ihre Produkte um jeden Preis los. Die 
Grossgrundbesitzer häufen so um billige Preise grosse Vorräte 
an und können nun erst recht auf die Bauern drücken. 
Eine ungeheure Notlage der untern Stände ist die Folge. 
Die Erbitterung macht sich schliesslich in dem Aufstand 
von 1549 Luft. Es kamen noch andere Dinge dazu, be¬ 
sonders religiöse Streitigkeiten, aber die soziale Not, der 
Hunger, war die eigentliche Ursache dieses Aufstandes. 
Den besten Beweis dafür haben wir in der gegen den 
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Lord of Somerset im Spätjahr 1549 vorgebrachten Anklage, 
deren 16. Artikel lautet: u ltem, you haue said in the time 
of vebellion, that you liked well the doings and proceedings 
of the said rebellious Traytors, and said that the couetous- 
nesse of Gentlemen gaue occasion to the common people 
to arise: saying, that better it were for the Commons to 
dye, than for to perish vtterly for lack of liuing”.' 1 ) 

Somerset gab auch zu, diese Äusserungen gethan zu 
haben und die Bestrebungen der Aufständischen als be¬ 
rechtigt nicht mit dem nötigen Nachdruck bekämpft zu 
haben; er war während der Regierung des minderjährigen 
Eduard YI. Vorsitzender des Staatsrates und musste wohl 
einen Einblick in die innern Verhältnisse seines Landes 
haben. 1549 fanden verschiedene Erhebungen statt, im 
Osten, im Westen und im Norden Englands. Bei der Er¬ 
hebung im Osten und Westen handelte es sich mehr um 
religiöse Dinge; bei Froude lesen wir darüber: “While 
the western rebels were demanding a return to Catholicism, 
those in the eastern counties were inclining to anabaptism” . 2 ) 
Hierauf bezieht sich offenbar die Stelle in “ The Spider 
and the Flie”, wo die Spinne erzählt, dass “the time past 
six yeare” ein gleicher Aufstand von Fliegen gegen Spinnen 
stattfand: 

“This time, sondrie bat chieflie, two flockes of ßise 
For religion, with sum other thing to that, 

One sort by east, an other by west did rise, 

Of opinion contrarie as fer and flat, 

As in distance ech far front other in plat: 

Thone sort of both, to be in right faith elect, 

All flies faithfüllie did beleue or coniect ”. 3 ) 

Der Aufstand dauerte nur 6 oder 8 Wochen, fährt 
die Spinne fort, während dieser Zeit verwüsteten jene 

*) Stow S. 601. 2 ) History of England V. S. 179. 3 ) Sjnder 
and the Flie K. 60, S. 267 f. 



Fliegen alles, was ihnen erreichbar war, dann wurden sie 
unterworfen, die meisten ihrer Anführer wurden gehängt, 
viele ihrer Soldaten erschlagen. Diese Stelle bezieht 
sich zweifellos auf die Erhebungen im Westen und Osten 
Englands im Jahr 1549; sie ist 6 Jahre später, also 1555 
geschrieben. 

Eine dritte, bedeutendere Erhebung fand in Norfolk 
statt; an ihrer Spitze stand ein Gerber mit Namen Ket; 
bei Froude heisst es darüber: u In the middle of the common 
stood a large oak-tree, where Ket säte daily to administer 
justice; and there, day after day, the offending gentlemen 
teere brought up for trial, charged with rohbing the poor ”. 1 ) 
Und weiter lesen wir bei Froude: “On the oak-tree, which 
was called the Oake of Reformation, there was placed a 
pulpit, where the clergy of the neighbourhood came frotn 
time to time, and were permitted icithout obstruction to lec- 
ture the people upon Submission” . . . “Among others , came 
Matthew Parker, afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury, wlio, 
c mounting into the oak, advised them to leave off their enter- 
pris£” . 2 ) Diese “Oake of Reformation” ist natürlich unser 
“Tree of Reformacion” . Die Rebellen lagen vor der Stadt 
Norwich, am 31. Juli erschien ein königlicher Herold unter 
der Eiche und bot “a free and entire panlon”. 3 ) Die 
Gnade des Königs wurde nicht angenommen, und am 
nächsten Tag fand ein Sturmangriff auf Norwich statt. Die 
Rebellen hatten einigen Erfolg, wussten ihn jedoch nicht 
auszunützen. Alles das stimmt genau mit den Vorgängen 
in “The Spider and the Flie”, und es kann kein Zweifel 

a ) Hist, of England V. S. 201. 2 ) Hist, of England Y. 
S.204. 3 ) Diesen Herold glaubt A. W. Ward vielleicht mit der ani 

identifizieren zu dürfen, was ich für verfehlt halte, da dieser Herold 
ja weiter gar keine Rolle spielt, während die Ameise in unserm 
Gedicht eine bedeutende Figur ist, die überdies auf beiden Achseln 
trägt, was man doch von diesem königlichen Herold nicht behaupten 
kann. 
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darüber bestehen, dass Heywood diese geschichtlichen 
Thatsachen vorschwebten, als er diesen Teil seines Ge¬ 
dichtes schrieb. In der Geschichte folgte darauf die 
Duffindale- Schlacht, zu der bei Heywood kein Analogon 
zu finden ist; er greift eben von den Ereignissen heraus, 
was ihm brauchbar erscheint, ohne sich genau an die Ge¬ 
schichte zu halten. 

Stow’s Bericht über das Jahr 1549 ist sehr wichtig 
für uns; er spricht von den Aufständen in den ver¬ 
schiedenen Grafschaften, daun erzählt er, dass Sir John 
Dudley Earle of Warwick mit einer Armee gegen 
die Rebellen in Norfolk zog, “where hoth he and a 
great number of Gentlemen meeting icith the rebels, teere in 
in such danger , as they had thought (dl to haue died in 
that place. But God that confoundeth the purpose of all 
Rebells , brought it so to passe, that as well there as in all 
other places, they teere partly by power constrained, partly 
by promise of their pardon perswaded to submit themselues 
to their Prince” . Der Graf von Warwick betrat die von 
den Rebellen eingenommene Stadt am 27. August, “when 
he had slaine about 5000 of the Rebels, and taken their 
chief Captaine Robert Ket of Windham Tarmer”. 1 ) Die 
Zahl der Erschlagenen ist also auch hier auf Seiten der 
Aufständischen dieselbe wie in unserm Gedicht. Zum 
Lohn für die Unterdrückung des Aufstandes wurde Warwick 
im Jahre 1551 zum Duke of Nor thuniberland erhoben; er 
schloss sich, sagt Froude, 2 ) mehr und mehr den Ultra¬ 
protestanten an, obwohl ihm an deren Sache nichts gelegen 
war. Froude nennt ihn einen u great criminal”, der nur 
darauf ausging, die Krone Englands an seine Familie zu 
bringen. Nach Eduards VI. Tod suchte er seine Schwieger¬ 
tochter Jane Gray zur Königin zu machen; er zog gegen 
Mary, die rechtmässige Thronfolgerin zu Feld, fand aber 


l ) Stow S. 597. 2 ) Hist . of England V. S. 302. 



so wenig Unterstützung, dass er, seine Sache verloren 
gebend, sich Mary unterwarf und in erbärmlicher Weise 
um sein Leben flehte, gerade wie die Spinne, als es ihr 
ans Leben ging. Mary hatte in der That die Absicht, 
ihn zu begnadigen, 1 ) und nur auf die dringenden Vor¬ 
stellungen ihrer Räte hin gab sie dem Todesurteil ihre 
Zustimmung. Als das Urteil gesprochen war, bat North- 
umberland, man möge zwei seiner Räte zu ihm kommen 
lassen, “he had important secrets of state to communicate ”. 2 ) 
ln unserm Gedicht spricht die Spinne vor ihrem Tode “to 
his sonne and twelue Spiders” und “giveth his best aduise 
for most quiet and best gouernance” . 3 ) Schliesslich muss 
Northumberland wie die Spinne trotz früherer Verdienste 
schimpflichen Tod erleiden: 

“And haste thou bene neuer so seruisable 
In doing thy deutie in manie things rigid, 

Yet this thy vsurppacion abhominable 

Hath drowned thy thanke ofthose dew done deeds quight,” 1 ) 
so sagt die maid Mary zur Spinne, und es scheint fast, 
als habe Heywood sich etwas vergessen, wenn er von 
“ vsurppacion” spricht, als denke er mehr an die wider¬ 
rechtliche Inbesitznahme des Thrones durch Northumber- 
land denn au das an müssende Auftreten der Spinne. 
Dass unter der Spinne im zweiten Teile des Gedichtes 
Northumberlaud zu sehen ist, mögen auch die folgenden 
Zeilen aus deiii Schlusswort beweisen: 

“ ■. . our sufferaigne Ladie, Queene Marie, and maide, 
At gods bringing whom to her crowne may be laide 
Our lyke strife risen . . . hetweene spiders and flies ”. 5 ) 

Die maid behauptet, nur den Auftrag ihres Herrn 
und ihrer Herrin zu erfüllen, wenn sie die Spinne töte. 

*) Froude, Hist, of England VI. S. 50 f. 4 ) ib. VI. S. 65 f. 
J ) Spider and Flie K. 92. 4 ) Spider and Flie K. 91. S. 423. s ) Spider 
and Flie S. 453. 
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Herr und Herrin sind aber Christus und die katholische 
Kirche, wie Heywood im Schlusswort erklärend beifügt. 
Da sich Northumberland als Protestant aufgespielt hatte, 
so ist es schliesslich nicht falsch zu sagen, wie Heywood 
es gethan, dass Mary den Herzog im Interesse der 
katholischen Kirche bestrafte. 

Bis hierher deckt sich also das Gedicht ziemlich 
genau mit der Geschichte; was aber Heywoqd weiter sagt, 
dass nämlich die maid Mary nur diese eine Bestrafung 
vorgenommen habe, stimmt nicht. Von ihrer anfänglichen 
Milde ging ja Mary bekanntlich bald zur grausamsten 
Strenge über. Der Dichter muss die vielen grausamen 
Hinrichtungen, die Mary vollziehen liess, bei der Abfassung 
der letzten Kapitel bereits gekannt haben, worauf schon 
A. W. Ward hingewiesen hat, 1 ) da die Heirat mit Philipp 
von Spanien, die erst 1554 stattfand, als vollzogen er¬ 
wähnt ist; ausserdem haben wir ja gesehen, dass Heywood 
noch 1555 an dem letzten Teile schrieb. 

Ich kann dafür nur die Erklärung finden, dass der 
Dichter an den Greueln der Hinrichtungen Anstoss nahm 
und dass er, der Günstling der blutigen Maria, sich viel¬ 
leicht erlaubte, in dem milden Auftreten seiner maid Mary 
der wirklichen Mary einen Vorwurf zu machen; der 
Günstling durfte es vielleicht wagen, ihr ein mildes Ver¬ 
fahren als Richtschnur vor Augen zu stellen. 

Da sich Northumberland zum Haupt der Protestanten 
aufgeworfen hatte und folglich gegen Katholiken focht, so 
könnte man wirklich denken, Heywood habe wenigstens 
in den letzten Kapiteln Katholiken und Protestanten im 
Sinne gehabt. Dass dies aber nicht der Fall war, geht 
aus Kapitel 95 hervor, wo die maid Mary als Ursache all 
dieses “smart” nicht Religion angiebt, sondern “misorder”, 
wie denn auch die maid kein Wort von Religion spricht. 


1 ) Inirod. zu Spider and Flie S. VIII f. 



Yon der Art, wie Christus und die katholische Kirche ver¬ 
letzt wurden, ist nichts gesagt, es heisst nur, dass das 
Benehmen beider, der Fliegen wie der Spinnen, 
u To my masters and maistres greefe” 1 ) 
gewesen sei. 

Zu dem Gedicht passt es ganz gut, wenn die “niaid” 
von u master” und u maistres n spricht, deren Haus sie in 
Ordnung zu halten hat, aber das Schlusswort, wonach 
Christus der u master” und die katholiche Kirche die 
u maistres” sein soll, passt nicht recht zu dem Gedicht, es 
musste oberflächliche Leser irre führen und hat sie irre 
geführt. 

Es wurde vorhin behauptet, dass um jene Zeit in 
England durch das Vorgehen der adeligen Grossgrund¬ 
besitzer eine ungeheure Notlage der untern Stände hervor¬ 
gerufen wurde. Hören wir nun darüber das Genauere. 
Froude berichtet: u Parallel to the religious Reformation, 
social changes of vast importance teere silently keeping pace 
icith it. In the hreak-up of feudal ideas, the relations of 
landowners to their property and their tenants were passing 
through a revolution; and between the gentlemen and the 
small farmers and yeomen and labourers teere large 
differences of opinion as to their respective rights. The 
high price of tcool and the comparatire *cheapness of sheep 
farming, continued to tempt the landlords to throw their 
plough lands into gross, to amalgamate farms and turn 
the people teho were thrown out of employment adrift to 
shift for themselves ” 2 ) Diejenigen Grundbesitzer aber, die 
ihre Ländereien weiter verpachteten, forderten übermässig 
hohe Zinsen. u Leases as they feil in, could not obtain 
renewal; the copyholder whose farm had been held by his 
forefathers so long that custom seemed to have mode it his 


‘) Spider and Flie S. 440. l ) Hist, of England V. S. 107 f. 
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own, found his fines or his rent quadrupled, or himself 
without alternative expelled.” *) “The ancient loyalty”, er¬ 

klärt Froude an einer andern Stelle, “which had attached 
the yeoman to his feudal superior had given place to a deep 
and vindictive hatred. ” “The interests of the higher classes 

were combined against the lower, and the courts of law 
ivere themselves infected. What was to be done ?” 2 ) 

Diese unglücklichen Pachtverhältnisse sind das Thema 
des zweiten Teiles von “The Spider and the Flie”. Es 
ist ein Thema, von dem in England zu jener Zeit alle 
Welt sprach: die Litteratur ist voll davon, die Kanzeln 
hallten davon wider. Vom Anfang des Jahrhunderts an 
bis in die elisabethanische Zeit hinein können wir dieses 
Übel und die’ Klagen über dasselbe verfolgen. In der 
1516 veröffentlichten Utopia von Thomas Morus heisst es: 
“Tantus est ergo nobilium numerus, qui non ipsi modo 
degant otiosi tanquam fuci laboribus aliorum, quos, puta y 
suorum praediorum colonos, augendis reditibus ad vivum 
usque radunt (ham eam solam frugalitatem novere homines 
alioquin ad mendicitatem usque prodigi), verum immensam 
quoque otiosorum stipatorum turbam circumferunt, qui 
nullam unquam quaerendi victus artem didicere” . 3 ) Die 
Schafzucht war in England um jene Zeit sehr in Auf¬ 
nahme gekommen; die reichen Grundbesitzer brachten 
grosse Strecken Landes in ihren Besitz, umgaben es mit einer 
Umzäunung und machten es zu Schafweiden. “Ergo ut 
unus helluo, inexplebilis ac dira pestis patriae f continuatis 
agris aliquot milia iugerum uno circumdet saepto, eiciuntur 
coloni quidam suis; etiam aut circumscripti fraude aut vi 
oppressi exuuntur aut fatigati iniuriis adiguntur ad ven- 
ditionem” .*) 

Die Schafzucht war also der Anlass zur Einziehung 
der Pachtgüter, deren Pachtverträge abgelaufen waren, und 

*) Hist, of England Y. S. 111. *) ib. S. 122. s ) Utopia 

cd. Ziegler-Michels S. 16. 4 ) Utopia ed. Ziegler-Michels S. 19. 
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zur Erhöhung der Pachtzinsen. Von der Schafzucht ist 
bei Heywood allerdings nicht die Rede, vielleicht sprach 
er nicht davon, um seine Allegorie nicht allzu plump zu 
machen, vielleicht erschien es ihm auch zu schwierig, die 
Schafe in dem Spinnweb unterzubringen. Das ändert aber 
an der Thatsache nichts, dass er die erwähnten Zustände 
bespricht. 

Das gleiche Thema behandelt Tyndale’s “Obedience 
of a Cristian Man” in dem Kapitel The Dutij of Land¬ 
lords: u Let Christian landlords he content with their reut 
and old customs; not raising the rent orfines, and hringing 
up neue customs to oppress their trnants: neither letting 
tico or three tenantries unto one man. Let them not take 
in their commons, neither make parks nor pastures of ichole 
parishes. For God gare the earth to man to inhabit, and 
not unto sheep and wild deer . . .” 1 ) 

Hier begegnet uns auch wieder eine Schrift, die wir 
bereits kennen, Starkey’s “Dialogue hetween Pole and 
Lupset”; dort lesen wir: “Pryncys and lordys syldon loke 
to the gud ordur and welth of theyr subiectys; only they 
loke to the receyuyng of theyr rentys and reuenuys of theyr 
landys, wyth grete study of enhaunsyng therof, to the ferther 
niaynteynyng of theyr pomptos state . . .” 2 ) 

Später hören wir im “Dialogue”, dass Weideland in 
den Händen weniger reicher Leute vereinigt wird, während 
kleine Bauern durch die hohen Pachtgelder vom Land¬ 
erwerb ganz ausgeschlossen sind. 3 ) Eine andere Haupt¬ 
ursache der Teuerung ist dann angeführt, “wych ys the 
inhaunsyng of rentys of late days induced, as we sayd 
before; for yf they fermerys pay much rent, and more then 
ys reson, they must nedys sei dere of necessyte. ” *) 

^Tyndale, Obed. of a Christian Man I. S. 237. 2 ) Starkey, 

Dialogue S. 85. 3 ) Starkey, Dialogue S. 98. 4 ) Starkey, 

Dialogue S. 175. 
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“Now a Dayes”, eine Ballade aus der Zeit Heinrichs 
VIII., etwa aus dem Jahr 1540, klagt: 

“Temporall lordes be almost gone, 

Howsholdes kepe thei few or none, 

Which causeth mang a goodly inane ffor to begg his bredd”. 1 ) 

Dasselbe beklagt Heywood, wenn er die Fliege zur 
Spinne sagen lässt: 

“ Wliat wit or what welth winneth your estate stout? 
Looke hily, speake lordly, commaunde all and do nought, 
Gal geare, goodly cobwebs , to reuell with the rout, 

Withoat any housholdes for the poore flies wrought. ” 2 ) 

Die nämliche Klage lesen wir auch in u The Ruyn 
of a Ream”, einer Ballade, die ebenfalls aus der Zeit 
Heinrichs VIII. stammt: 

u Somtyme nobyll men levyd in per Contre, 

And kepte grete howsoldis, pore men to socoivur; 

But now in the Cowrte they desyre for to be; 

With ladys to daly, thys ys per pleasure; 

So pore men dayly may famyshe for hunger, 

Or they com home on monyth to remayn. 

Thys ys the trowthe, as I here Certeyne” A) 

Ausführlicher handelt über die Pachtverhältnisse 
Henry Brinklow in seiner “Complaint of Roderyck Mors”, 
die wir schon kennen gelernt haben. Im 2. Kapitel heisst 
es dort wie folgt: “Consyder yow, what a wickednes is 
comonly vsed thorow the realme vnponysshed, in the inordi- 
nate inhansyng of rentys, and takyng of mresonable fynys, 
and euery day worse than other; and euyn of them specially 
to whom the kyng hath geuen and sold the landys of those 
impys of Antichrist, Abbays and nonryes:*') which landys 

*) Ballads from Manuscripts i. S. 95. 2 ) Spider and Flie 

K. 44, S. 198. *) Ballads from M. i. S. 152. 4 ) Bezieht sich auf 

die 1536 eingezogenen kleineren Klöster. 
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being in their handys, but only for that they led us in a 
false fayth, ( . . . ) it had bene more profitable, no dowte, 
for the comon welth, that they had remained styll in their 
handys. For why? thei neuer inhansed their landys, nor 
toke so cruel fynes as doo our temporal tyrannys. For thei 
cannot be content to late them at the old price, but rayse 
them vp dayly, euyn to the cloudys, eyther in the rent or 
in the fyne, or eis both; so that the pore man that laboryth 
and toyleth vpon it, and is hys slaue, is not able to lyue. 
And further, if another rieh couetos carl , which hath to 
moch already, will gyue anything more than he that 
dwellyth vpon it, owt he must, be he neuer so poore; though 
he should become a begger, and after a thefe, and so at 
length be hanged, by his owtgoing: so lytle is the lawe of 
loue regarded, oh cruel tyrannys! Yea, it is now a comon 
vse of the landlordys, for euery tryfyll, euyn for his fryndys 
plesure, in case his tenant haue not a lease, he shal put 
hym owt of his ferme; which thing is both agaynst the law 
of nature and of charyte also, he being an honest man, 
payng his rent, and other dutys well and honestly. I think 
there be no such wicked lawes nor customys in the vnyuersal 
world agayne. What a shame is this to the whole realme, 
that we say we have receyued the Gospel of Christ, and yet 
is it worse now in this matter than it was ouer fyfty or 
iij score yearys, whan we had but the Popys lawe, as 
wicked as it was, for than leassys were not known. And 
now the latyng and engrossing of them (leassys I meane) 
is one great cause of the inhansing of rentys; wherfore 
I pray God these leassys may haue a fall, and come to an 
end shortly. 

Looke well vpon this , ye Christen burgessys; for this 
inhansing of rentys is not only against the comon welth, 
but also, at length, shalbe the chefest decay of the princypal 
commodyte of this realme. For why? This inordinate 
inhansing of rentys, which is sprong vp within fewe yerys 

Haber, Heywood s Tire Spider & the Flie. 6 
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past, must nedys make all things deare, as well pertaynyng 
to the back, as to the belly, to the most gret dammage of 
all the kyngs subiectys, landyd men only except. Yea, and 
euyn thei themseluys were more welthyer whan their landys 
went at the old pryce. For why? Thei bye all things the 
dearer, and yet the comon welth is robbed therby noticith- 
stonding . Im Folgenden giebt er dann ein Mittel zur 
Beseitigung des Übels an; der König solle den Preis 
seiner Ländereien erniedrigen und jedermann zu derselben 
Preiserniedrigung zwingen. Zur Zeit sei es leider so, dass 
“euery one eatyth out another”. “And the only cause of 
all these”, fährt er fort, u is the inordinate raysing of 
rentys. It is vnresonable to se how moch thei be inhansed 
in maner thorowt the realme; except it be a fewe such, where 
of the leassys were geuen owt ouer XX. or XXX. yerys. 
And the chefe cause of all this be euyn the landlordes; for, 
as he encreaseth hys rent, so must the fermer the price of 
his wolle, catel, and all vitels , and lykewise the merchant 
of his cloth; for eis thei could not maynteine their lyuyng. 
And thus I say, the lordes be the only cause of all the 
dearth in the reame . ” Im nämlichen Kapitel heisst es 
dann: u Euery man perceyueth, that there is a fawt, 
and thei be greued, that all things be at so high a 
price , and some be offended at one degre of men, and 
some at another; as the merchant at the clothyer, the 
clothyer at the fermer, the fermer at the landlord, wich is 
most iust of all. In London and other placys ther be 
many offended with the great price of vitells, but fewe men 
consider the grownd and original occasyon therof; that it is 
only by enhansing of rentys, fynes, etc., that maketh all 
things dere, which is an vrgent dammage to the common 
welth. — And tyl ye haue a redresse therin, loke to haue 
all things more derer, make what actes ye can diuyse to 
the contrary. As touchyng the kings landes, some say that 
he enhansyth none; and wether it be tru or not, I cannot 
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tel, but this am I sure off, it is as euyl or worse. For the 
chancelers and auditors take sock vnreasonable fynes and 
other brybes, that the tenantys teere better pay yerely a 
(jreater reut; for the tenantys ave hälfe vndone in their 
incommyng! Who hath the vantage, God knoiceth; wether 
the king, or that the officers robbe his grace, and polle and 
pijlle his leage subiectys in his na me, which is most 
hjkest” 

Ähnliches findet sich in U A Supplication of the Poore 
Commons n von Simon Fish aus dem Jahre 154G;*) Seite 79 
vergleicht Fish die Zustände nach der Einziehung der 
kleineren Klöster mit den Zuständen vor deren Einziehung; 
“Then (vorher) had they (die Armen) hospitals, and almes- 
houses to be lodged in, but now they lye and storue in the 
stretes. Then uns their number great, but nowe much 
(jreater. And no merueil, for ther is in sted of these sturdy 
beygers, crept in a sturdy Sorte of extorsioners. These men 
cesse not to oppresse vs, your Highnes pore commons, in 
such sort that many thousandes of vs, which here before 
lyued honestly vpon our sore labour and trauayl, bryngyng 
cp our chyldren in the exercise of honest labore, are now 
eonstrayned some to begye, some to borowe, and some to robbe 
and steale, to get food for vs and our poor wiues and 
chyldren . . . For such of vs as haue no possessions 
lejte to vs by oure predicessours and elders departed this 
hjfe, can nowe get no ferme, tennement, or cottage, at these 
mens handes, without we paye vnto theim more then we are 
able to make. Yea, this was tollerable, so lang as, after 
this extreme exaction, we wer not for the residue of our 
yeares oppressed with much greuter rentes then hath of 
(incient tyme bene paied for the sarne groundes; for than a 
man myght within few yeres le able to recouer his fyne, 
and afterwarde lyue honestly by hys trauel. But noiv 


r* 


>) E. E. T. S. E. S. XIII. 
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these extorsioners haue so improued theyr ländes that they 
make of XL. s. fyne XL. pounde, and of V. nobles rent 
V. pound, yea, not suffised with this oppression within theyr 
owne inheritaunce , they buy at your Highnes hand such 
abbay landes as you appoint to be sold. And, when they 
stand ones ful seased therin, they make vs, your pore 
commons, so in dout of their threatynges , that we dare do 
none other but bring into their courtes our copies taken of 
the couentes of the late dissolued monasteries and conßrmed 
by your Hygh Court of Parliament, thei make vs beleue 
that, by the vertue of your Highnes sale, all our former 
writynges are voyde and of none effect. And that if we 
wil not take new leases of them, we must then furthwith 
avoid the groundes, as hauyng therin non entrest. Moreouer , 
teilen they can espy no commodious thyng to be boughte at 
your Highnes hand, thei labour for, and optayne, certayne 
leases for XXL yeres, in and vpon such abbay landes as 
He commodiously for them. Then do they dashe vs out of 
countenaunce with your Highnes authorite, rnaking vs beleue 
that, by the vertue of your Highnes leas, our copies are 
voyde. So that they compell vs to surrender al our former 
writinges wherby we ought to holde some for II and some 
for III lyues, & to take by indenture for XXL yeres, 
oueryng both fynes and rentes, beyonde all reason and 
conscience. This thinge. causeth that suche possessioners 
as here tofore were able and vsed to maintain their 
oume chyldren, and some of ours, to lernyng and such 
other qualites as are necessarye to be had in this your 
Highnes royalme, are now of necessite compelled to set theyr 
owne children to labour, and al is lytle inough to pay the 
lordes rent, ancl to take the house anew at the ende of the 
yeres ...” 

“ Vox populi vox dei”, eine Ballade aus den Jahren 
1547—1548, sagt: 



u for oure cocifis lordes 

dothe mynde noe other Recordes 

Lut framyng fynes for fermes, 

icith to myche, as some termes, 

icith rentes and remaynderes, 

icith Surwaye and Surrenderes, 

with commones and common Ingenderes , 

icith inclosiers and extenderes, 

icith hurd-vpe, but noe Spender es: 

for a comon welth, 

this is a vere stelth ”. 1 ) 

Besonders beachtenswert ist vielleicht das Zeugnis 
eines Mannes, der wie Heywood später am Hofe der Königin 
Maria lebte. Ich meine Sir William Forrest, dessen 
u Plesaunt Poesye of Princelie Practise” 2 ) 1548 erschien. 
Von ihm ist auch “A New Ballade of the Marigolde”*), 
eine allegorische Lobpreisung der Königin Maria, 1553 
gedruckt. Ihn und sein Buch hat Heywood jedenfalls 
gekannt, da Forrest “sometyme chaplayne to the noble Queene 
Marge” war. Sein Buch hat dasselbe Versmass wie u The 
Spider and the Flie”; bei ihm heisst es: 

U A pooreman whiche hathe bothe children and wief 
whoe (withe his pa rentes) uppon a poore Cotte 
hathe theare manured manye a mannys Lief ‘ 
and trulye payed bothe reut, scotte, and lotte : 

A Couetous Lorde whoe Conscience hathe notte, 
by rent enhauncynge or for more large fyne, 
suche wone too caste owte: it goethe oute of ly ne” .*) 

Wir sehen sofort, dass er denselben Gegenstand be¬ 
spricht wie Heywood; ich will nur einige Stellen aus seinem 
Buch herausgreifen: 


J ) Ballads from M. S. I, S. 133. Vers 357 ff. 2 ) K E. T. S. 
E. S. Bd. 32, S. LXXIX. *) Harleian Miscellany X (suppl. vol.) 1813 
ed. Park. S. 253 f. *) E. E. T. S. E. S. Bd. 32. S. LXXXIX [21]. 
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“more for a penye wee have beftfre seene 
then nowe for fowre pense”. 1 ) 
u To reyse his Eent alas it neadethe not , 
or fyne texacte for teanure öf the same 
fowrfolde dooble, it is a shreicde blot”. 2 ) 

“A Eent to reyse from twentie to fißie 
of Powndis (I meane) or shealingis whither : 
ffynynge for the same unreasonablye, 
sixe tymes the Eent; adde this togither, 
must not the same great Dearth bringe hither? 
for if the ffermoure paye fowrefolde dooble Eent, 
he muste his wäre neadys seil after that stent ”. 3 ) 

“Theis raginge Eentis muste fe looked vppon, 
and brought vnto tholde accustomed Eente, 
as they weare let att ffortie yearis agone: 
then shalbe plentie and moste men content, 
thoughe greate Possessioners liste not tassent. 

Yeate, bettre it weare their Eentis to bringe vndre, 
then Thowsandis Thowsandis to perische for hungre”.*) 

Diese habsüchtigen Grundbesitzer müssen alle zum 
Teufel gehen, sagt Forrest, 

“for their dooings shall to the Dyuyll go ”, 5 ) 
und Heywood meint, 

“To bale go all spiders, to blisse go all flies ”. 6 ) 

In der Einleitung zu Crowley’s “Select Works”') 
citiert Cowper einen Auszug aus “The Prayer for Land¬ 
lords”, das unter Eduard VI. in den Kirchen gebetet wurde; 
er lautet: “ We heartily pray Thee that they (who posses the 
grounds , pastures, and dwelling-places of the earth) may 
not rack and Stretch out the rents of their houses and lands, 
nor yet take unreasonable fines and incomes after the 
manner of covetous wordlings, but so let them out to others 

S. XCV [27]. 2 ) S. XOV [28], 3 ) S. XCV [29]. *) S. XCVII 
[13], 5 ) S. XCVII [19]. *) Spider and Flie. 7 ) Ed. Cowper, 

E. E. T. S. E. S. XV. 
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that the inhabitants thereof may both be able to pay the 
rents and also honestly to live, to nourish their families, 
and to relieve the poor . . . Give thern grace also that they 
may be content with that that is sufßcient, and not join 
house to house nor couple land to land to the impoverishment 
of other, but so behave themselves in letting out their tene- 
ments, lands and pastures, that aßer this life they may be 
received into everlasting dwelling-places ”. 

Crowley’s Epigramme erschienen 1550; eines, “Of 
Leasemongers” betitelt, hat folgenden Wortlaut: 
u Of late a leasemongar 

of London laye sycke, 

And thynclcyng to dye, 

his conscienee dyd him pricke. 

Wherefore he sayde thus 

wyth hym seife secretly, 

( I icill sende for a preachar, 
to knowe what remedy. 

But ivhilse he thus laye, 

he feil in a sloumber, 
and sawe in his dreame 

pore folke a greate number, 

Whoe sayde they had learned thys 
at the preachars hande, 

To paye all wyth patience, 

that theyr landlordes demaunde. 

For they for theyr sufferaunce, 
in such oppression, 

Are promised rewarde 
in the resurrection, 

Where such men as take leases 
them seines to aduaunce, 

Are sure to haue hell 

by ryght inheritaunce”A) 

J ) 1. c., S. 40. 
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Das Epigramm “ Of Merchauntes” l ) klagt darüber, dass 
Kaufleute Ländereien an sich bringen, um sie zu über¬ 
mässig hoben Preisen zu verpachten; das “Of Rente 
Raysers” lautet: 

“A Manne that had landes, 
of tenne pounde by yere, 

Surueyed the same, 

and lette it out deare; 

So that of tenne pounde 
he made well a score 
Moe poundes by the yere 

than other dyd before. 

But when he was tolde 

whan daunger it was, 

To oppresse his tenauntes 

he sayed he did not passe. 

For thys thynge, he sayde, 
full certayne he wyste, 

That wyth hys owne he myglite 
always do as he lyste. 

But immediatlye, I trowe 

thys oppressoure fyl siehe 
Of a voyce that he harde, 

c geue accountes of thy baliwicke n l 2 ) 

“The Voyce of the laste trumpet”, vom nämlichen 
Autor, wendet sich an die einzelnen Stände und giebt ihnen 
Lehren, wie sie sich verhalten sollen; “The Yeomans 
Lesson n lehrt: 

“If thy landlorde do reise thy reut, 

Se thou paye it wyth quietnes; 

And praye to God omnipotent, 

To tak from hym his c meines. 

* * 

* 

') ib S. 4t. 2 ) ib., S. 40. 
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But if thou wylt neds take in hande 
Thyne owne wrong for to remedy , 

The Lord hym seif wyll the wythstande, 

And make thy lan[d]lord more gredy” A) 

* * 

* 

a Contrariivise, if thou reheil, 

Be sure the Lorde wyll the distroye; 

Which thyng hath hen declared wel 
Wythin this reahne very lately”. 2 ) 

Sollten sie wirkliche Ursache zu Klagen haben, so 
möchten sie Gott die Bestrafung der Bedrücker anheim¬ 
stellen. Die Edelleute ermahnt Cröwley iu “ The Gentlemans 
Lesson”, sich möglichst viele Kenntnisse zu erwerben, da 
sie deren am meisten bedürfen, sich von Würfeln, Karten, 
Trinkgelagen fern zu halten; die Armen soll der Edelmann 
beschützen, nicht bedrücken: 

u Thou »halt not fynd that thou malest reise 
Thy rent, or leauy a great fine 
More then hath bene vsed alwayes; 

For that only is called thyne. 

For as thou doest hold of thy kyng, 

So doth thy tenaunt holde of the, 

And is alloiced a lyueinge 
As wel as thou, in his degre ”. 3 ) 

Im Jahre 1551 liess Crowley erscheinen: “Pleasitre 
and Payne, Heauen and Hell: Remernbre these foure, and 
all shall be well”. Dort wird gesagt, dass am Tage des 
Gerichts Christus zu den Reichen sprechen wird: 


J ) ib., S. 66. *) ib., S. 69. Da “The Voyce of the laste 
trumpei” 1550 erschien, so ist diese Stelle jedenfalls auf 1549 zu 
beziehen. *) ib., S. 92. 
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“All ivas your owne that you myght bye, 

Or for a lony tyme take ly lease; 

And then ivoulde you take rent yerely, 

Much more then was the tenantis ease: 

It was no faute your rentis to rease 
Front twentie markis to fourtie powndis , 

T Vere it in tenementis or growndis. 

What though the pore dycl lye and dye 
For lacke of harboure, in that place 
Where you had goten wyckedly 

By lease, or eis by playne purchase, 

All houseynge that shoulde, in that case, 
Haue ben a safegard and defence 
Agaynst the stormy violence? 

Yea, what if the pore famyshed 

For lacke of fode vpon that grownde, 

The rentes whereof you haue reysed, 

Or hedged it wythin your mownde? 

There myght therwyth no faute be founde, 

No, though ye bought vp all the grayne 
To seil it at your pryce agayne”A) 

Dann heisst es merkwürdigerweise: 

u The wycked sorte , that dyd rebell 

Agaynst you, when you dyd them ivronge, 
Shall haue theyr parte wyth you in hell , 

Where you shall synge a dolefull songe: 
Worlde wythout ende you shall be stonge 
Wythe the pricke of the conScience: 

A iuste rewarde for your offenes”. 2 ) 

Wir finden also auch hier die Ansicht vertreten, dass 
der Arme kein Recht hat sich aufzulehneu, auch weun 


’) ib., S. 116. 2 ) ib., S. 118. 
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ihm Unrecht geschieht, gerade wie bei Heywood. “Restore 
the fynes , and eke the rent”, heisst es weiter: 

“ That ye haue tane more then your due n . . . 

* * 

* 

“And you that haue taken by lease 

Greate störe of growndis or of houseyny, 
Your lyueyng thereby to encrease, 

And to maynetayne you loyterynge, 

Fall now to worcke for your lyueyuge, 

And let the lordes deale icyth theyr growndis 
In territories, fiel des, and townes” . 1 ) 

Im nämlichen Band ist eine weitere Schrift von 
Crowley: u The Way to Wealth, wherein is plainly taught 
a most 'present Remedy for Sedicion. Wrytten and imprinted 
by Robert Crowley the VII of Februarye in the yere of our 
Lorde 1550”; sie behandelt ebenfalls unser Thema: “The 
causes of Sedition must be roted oute. If I shuld demaunde 
of the pore man of the contrey what thinge he thinketh to 
be the cause of Sedition, I know his answere. He woulde 
tel me that the great fermares, the grasiers, the riche buchares, 
the men of lawe, the marchauntes, the gentlemen, the knightes, 
the lordes, and I can not tel who; men that haue no name 
because they are doares in al thinges that ani gaine hangeth 
npon. Men without conscience. Men vtterly voide of Goddes 
feare. Yea, men that liue as thoughe there were no God 
at all! Men that would haue all in their owne handes; 
men that would leaue nothyng for others; men that would 
be alone on the earth; men that bee neuer satisfied. Corme- 
rauntes, gredye gulles; yea, men that would eate vp men ne, 
women, and chyldren, are the causes of Sedition ! They take 
our houses ouer our headdes, they bye our growndes out of 
our handes, they reyse our rentes, they leauie great (yea 
vnreasonable) fines, they enclose oure commens! Xo rustome, 


>) ib., S. 123. 
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no läwe or Statute can kepe them from oppressyng vs in 
such sorte, that we knowe not whyche waye to turne vs to 
lyue. Very nede therefore constrayneth vs to stand vp agaynst 
them! In the countrey we can not tarye, but we must be 
theyr slaues and laboure tyll our hertes brast, and then 
they must haue all. And to go to the cities we haue no hope, 
for there we heare that these vnsaciable beastes haue all in 
theyr handes. Some haue purchased, and some taken by 
leases, whole allyes, whole rentes, whole rowes, yea whole 
streats and lanes, so that the rentes be reysed, some double, 
some triple, and some four fold to that they were ivythin 
these XII yeres last past” *) Später wird uns die Kehrseite 
dieses Bildes gezeigt: “Noive if I should demaund of the 
gredie cormerauntes what thei thinke shuld be the cause of 
Sedition, they would saie: The paisant knaues be to welthy, 
prouender pricketh them! They knowe not them seines, they 
knowe no obedience, they regard no lawes, thei would haue 
no gentlemen, thei wold haue dl men like themselues, they 
would haue dl thinges commune! Thei would not haue vs 
maisters of that which is our owne! They wil appoint vs 
what rent we shal take for our groundes! We must not 
make the beste of oure owne! These are ioly felowes! Thei 
wil caste doune our parckes, and laie our pastures open! 
Thei wil haue the law in their own handes! They wil play 
the kinges! They wyll compel the kinge to graunt theyr 
requestes! But as they like their fare at the breakefaste 
they had this laste somer so let them do againe. They 
haue ben metely well coled, and shalbe yet better coled if they 
quiet not them selues. We wyll teach them to know theyr 
betters. And because they wold haue al commone, we teil 
leaue them nothing. And if they once stirre againe, or do 
but once cluster togither, we wil hang them at their own 


*) 1. c., S. 132. 

2 ) Bezieht sich auf den Aufstand von 1549. 
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dores! Shal we suffer the vilaines to disproue our doynges? 
No, ice wil be lordes of our own and use it as we shal 
thinke good!” *) Hier hören wir den Nachhall von 1549. 
Weiter lesen wir: . . ye enclosed from the pore their due 

commones, leauied greater fines then heretofore haue bene 
leauied, put them Jrom the liberties (and in a maner enhe- 
ritaunce) that they held by custome, and reised theire rentes. ” 2 ) 

Noch eine Schrift von Crowley befasst sich mit diesem 
Gegenstand, u An informacion and Peticion agaynst the op- 
pressours of the pore Commons of this Readme . , ohne 

Datum. Hier hören wir: “Beholde, you engrossers of fermes 
and teynements, beholde, I sage, the terrible threatnynges of 
God, whose wrath you can not escape. The voyce of the 
pore (whom you haue with money thruste out of house and 
whome) is well accepted in the eures of the Lorde, and hath 
steared vp hys wrath agaynste you. He threateneth you most 
horrible plages . . . 3 ) And doubt ye not, you lease mongers, 

that take groundes by lease to the entente to leite them out 
agayne for double and tryple the rent, your pari is in this 
plage . . . And you surueighers of landes, that of X. Li 
lande can make XX, you shall not be forgotten in the effucion 
of this plage . . . 4 ) “ The lande lordes for theyr partes, 

saruey and make the vttermost peny of al their growndes, 
bysydes the vnreasonable fynes and incomes, and he that wyll 
not or can not geue all that they demaunde, shall not enter, 
be he neuer so honest, or stände he neuer so greate neede. 
Yea, though he haue ben an honeste, true, faythfull and quiete 
tenant many yeres, yet at the vacation of his copie or in- 
dentur he must paye ivelmoste as muche as woulde purchayse 
so much grownde, or eise voide in hast, though he, his ivyje 


>) ib.. S. 142 f. 

2 ) ib., S. 144. 

3 ) ib., S. 161 f. 
*) ib., S. 162. 
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and chyldrene, shoulde perishe for lacke of harbour.” 1 ) Hier 
folgt eine ergreifende Schilderung der Not, die infolge des 
oben bezeichneten Gebahrens der Herren über die untern 
Stände kam, dann geht es weiter: “On the other syde, ther 
bee certayne tenauntes, not able to be lande lordes, and yet, 
after a sorte, they counterfayte landelordes, by obtaynynge 
leases in and vpon groundes and tenementes, and so reyse 
fynes, incomes and rentes; and by such pyllage pyke out a 
porcion to mayntayne a proude porte, and all ly pylynge 
and pollynge of the poore commons, that must of necessitie 
seke habitations at their handes ...” Dieselben Gedanken 
werden von Crowley noch einigemal wiederholt. 

Über die Habgier der Reichen und die Not der Armen 
klagt auch Thomas Churchyard in u A Mirrour for man 
where in he shall see the myserable state of thys worlde. ” 
Das Buch ist unter der Regierung Eduards VI. gedruckt. 

Unter Eduard VI. war Latimer, Bischof von Worcester, 
Hofprediger. Seine Predigten sind uns erhalten. 2 ) In einem 
Abschnitt dieser Predigtsammlung heisst es unter der'Über¬ 
schrift “To the Reader”: “Thou which raisest the rents so 
greedily, as though thou shouldst never have enough, thy 
judgment is, through miserable mammon, so captivate and 
blind, that thou canst not teil when thou hast enough, or 
what is enough” . . . “lest God, before whom thou shalt 
appear one day to render a strait account for the deeds done 
in the flesh, bürden and charge thee with the unmerciful 
handling of thy tenant, but yet notwithstanding thy brother, 
whom with new incomes, fines, enhancing of rents, and such 
like unreasonable exactions, thou pillest, pollest, and mise- 
rably oppressest.” 3 ) “You land lords, you rentraisers, 1 mag 
say you steplords, you unnatural lords, you have for your 
possessions yearly too much. For that here before went for 

ib., S. 165f. 

-) Latimer, Sermons, Parker Society 1844, 2 Bde. 

3 ) 1. c., Bd. 1, S. 107. 
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twenty or forty pound by year, (which is an honest portion 
to be had gratis in one lordship of another man’s siceat and 
labour), now is let Jor ftfty or an hundred pound by year. 
Of this ( too much’ cometh this monstrous and portentous 
dearth made by man, notwithstanding God doth send ns 
plentifuUy the fruits of the earth, mercifully, contrary unto 
our deserts: notwithstanding, too much, which these rieh 
men have, causeth such dearth, that poor men, which live 
of their labour, cannot with the sweat of their face have a 
living, all kind of victuals is so dear; pigs, geese, capons, 
chickens, eggs, etc. These things with other are so unrea- 
sonably enhanced; and I think verily that if it thus continue, 
we shall at length be constrained to pay for a pig a pound.” *) 
Dieser Abschnitt ist der ersten Predigt entnommen, die 
Latimer vor Eduard VI. hielt. 

Furnivall 2 ) druckt eine sehr bezeichnende Stelle aus 
Harrison’s Description of Britaine ab, die hierher zu setzen 
ich nicht verfehlen will (Descr. p. 189. col. 2, ed. 1569); 
sie lautet: u beside the decaie of housekeeping whereby the 
poore haue beene relieued, they speake also of three things 
that are groicen to be verie grieuous vnto them, to wit, 
(1) the inhansing of rents, latelie mentioned, (2) the dailie 
oppression of copiholders, whose lordes seeke to bring their 
poor tenants almost into plaine seruitude and miserie, dailie 
deuising new meanes, and seeking vp all the old, how to ent 
them shorter and shorter, doubling, trebling, and now and 
then seuen times increasing their fines, driuing them also 
for euerie trifte to lose and forfeit their tenures (by whome 
the greatest part of the realme dooth stand and is mainteined) 
to the end they may ßeece them yet more; which is a lamen¬ 
table hering. (3) The third thing they talke of, is vsurie, 
a trade brought in by the Iews, now perfectlie practised al- 

') ib., S. 98 f. 

s ) Ballads frotn M. S. 1, S. 464. 
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most by euerie Christian, and so commonlie, that he is ac- 
compted but for a joole that dooth lend his monie for 
nothing 

Auch Elisabeth s glorreiche Regierung brachte keine 
sofortige Besserung der unglücklichen Zustände. Beweise 
dafür finden wir in Schriften wie “ Anatomy of Abuses in 
England in Shakspere’s Youth” vou Philip Stubbes aus dem 
Jahr 1583, in “ A Lamentable Complaint of the Common- 
alty . . aus dem Jahr 1585, oder in u Abuses stript and 
whipt” von Wither, und andern mehr. 

Ich zweifle nicht daran, dass in vielen weiteren Schriften 
jener Zeit dasselbe Thema behandelt ist, aber ich glaube, 
dass die angeführten Stellen vollauf genügen, ein Bild der 
für uns in Betracht kommenden Seiten des sozialen Lebens 
jener Epoche zu gehen und so das Verständnis für John 
Heywood’s “The Spider and the Flie” als eines Kulturbildes 
aus dem 16. Jahrhundert zu erleichtern. 

Die einzig mögliche Lösung des Konflikts gab Hey wood 
im Schlusswort; sie heisst, beseitigt die Ursache des Streites, 
dann ist der Streit selbst beseitigt: 

. . to cut of all striues 

By cuting of all cause of strife in all parties, 

As they both (eche in his last tale) did deuise, 

The first tale in chapter four score and eight here, 

The second in four score and twelue doth a pere” l ) 

Kapitel 88 und 92 sind aber die Kapitel, in denen die 
Fliege wie die Spinne, sich dem Tode nahe glaubend, in 
versöhnlichster Weise zugeben, dass auf beiden Seiten ge¬ 
fehlt wurde, und dass ein friedliches Zusammenleben nur 
dann möglich ist, wenn jeder Teil nur beansprucht, was 
ihm gebührt. 

Ich bin also der Ansicht, und halte für erwiesen, dass 
der zweite Teil von “The Spider and the Flie”, die Kapitel 


*) Spider and Flie, Conclusion Vers 42 ff. 
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28—98 umfassend, die Schilderung der unglücklichen Pacht¬ 
verhältnisse und des hauptsächlich durch sie veranlassten 
Aufstandes von 1549 zum Gegenstände hat. Der Stoff führt 
den Dichter weiter, als er vielleicht ursprünglich beab¬ 
sichtigte; es werden auch die Ereignisse nach 1549 bis 
kurz nach Mary s Thronbesteigung in die Dichtung hinein¬ 
gezogen. 

Hier will ich noch zwei Punkte erwähnen, die früher 
nicht gut unterzubringen waren, ln Kapitel 84 haben 
Spinne und Fliege die Rollen getauscht, in hochmütiger 
Verblendung gebärdet sich nun die Fliege genau so, als 
ob sie wirklich die Spinne wäre, sie bricht den Stab über 
die Spinne, d. h. über sich selbst. Hat Heywood hier einen 
geschichtlichen Vorgang im Auge? 

Bei der Besprechung des ersten Teiles von 4 The Spider 
and the Flie” sind wir einmal an Thomas Morus erinnert 
worden: wir hörten, dass die Fliege sprach, was Thomas 
Morus im Jahre 1523 im Parlament gesprochen hatte. In 
seiner Utopia erwies sich Thomas Morus von weitgehender 
Toleranz in jeder Hinsicht, auch in religiöser. Als er aber 
Lord-Kanzler von England geworden war, da war von 
Duldung nichts mehr zu verspüren; er war ein eifriger 
Ketzerverbrenner und Unterdrücker der freien religiösen 
Bewegung. Dachte Heywood vielleicht daran, als er dieses 
Kapitel schrieb? Es wäre wohl möglich, aber nicht mit 
Sicherheit zu beweisen. 

Was die Ameise betrifft, die im zweiten Teil eine so 
grosse Rolle spielt, so glaube ich in ihr die Vertretung 
der Geistlichkeit sehen zu dürfen. Durch die Verhältnisse 
gezwungen, spielt sie die Vermittlerin zwischen den 
streitenden Parteien. Sie ist beredt, klug, und vertritt mit 
Geschick bald die Fliegen, bald die Spinnen. 

Die Deutung der Allegorie ist also, um sie kurz zu- 
sammenzufassen, folgende: Im ersten Teil (K. 1—27) be¬ 
deutet das Spinnweb die Gesetze, die Spinne den Richter, 

Haber, Hey woods The Spider & the Flie. * 
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beziehungsweise den Kardinal Wolsey; die Fliege vertritt 
die Bauern und Handwerker, die commons, die der Willkür 
des Richters preisgegeben sind. 

Im zweiten, viel später geschriebenen Teil bedeuten 
die Fliegen dasselbe wie im ersten Teil, die Spinnen aber 
sind jetzt die Grossgrundbesitzer, das Spinnweb ihr Grund¬ 
besitz, den sie über Gebühr ausgedehnt haben, indem sie 
die yeomen-flies durch allerlei Kniffe, hauptsächlich durch 
masslose Erhöhung der Pachtgelder aus ihren Pachtgütern 
vertrieben. Der Kampf mit den Waffen und was darauf 
folgt, lehnt sich eng an die Ereignisse von 1549—53 an. 
Als Spinne ist hier der Herzog von Northumberland ge¬ 
dacht, als Magd mit dem Besen die Königin Maria. Unter 
der Ameise ist wahrscheinlich die Geistlichkeit zu verstehen, 
die eine vermittelnde Rolle spielt. 

Das Ganze erhält im Schlusswort den Stempel einer 
Dichtung zum Lobe der Königin Maria. 



Benennung des Gedichts. 


Nachdem wir nun Inhalt und Deutung des Gedichts 
kennen gelernt haben, wird es uns nicht mehr schwer 
fallen, die Frage zu beantworten, zu welcher Gattung von 
litterarischen Werken wir “The Spider and the FUe n zu 
rechnen haben. 

Warton nennt die Dichtung “apologue” , *) und nach 
der im Century Dictionary gegebenen Erklärung von apologue 
hat Warton recht; das Century Dictionary sagt nämlich 
unter apologue: “A story or relation of ßctitions events 
intended to convey meßul truths; a moral fable, an allegory. 
An apologue differs from a parahle in that the latter is 
drawn from events which occur atnong mankind, and is 
therefore supported by probability, while the formet • may be 
founded on supposed actions of brutes or inanimate things, 
nnd therefore does not require to be supported by probability. 
Aesop’s fahles are good examples of apologues.” 

Diese Erklärung sagt uns zugleich, dass Heywoods 
eigene Angabe, es handle sich um eine Parabel, nach dem 
was heute unter Parabel verstanden wird, nicht ganz stimmt. 

Wir haben es also mit einem “ apologue " zu thun. 
Wie werden wir “ apologue” ins Deutsche übersetzen? Doch 
wohl nicht „allegorische Apologie“, wie es Swoboda 2 ) ge- 
than hat. Da das Gedicht allegorisch 3 ) ist, ausserdem 
auch Satire enthält, und von Tieren spricht, so möchte ich 
es am liebsten nach Vilmar*) als allegorisch-satirisches 
Tiergedicht bezeichnen, wie es auch in der deutschen Litte- 
ratur jener Zeit häufig vertreten ist. 

*) History of Englinh Poetry IV, S. 85. 

J ) John Heywood als Dramatiker S. 32. 

8 ) Allegorisch im eigentlichen Sinn genommen, di./.rjyoQetv — unter 
dem Bilde eines Dinges von einem andern reden. 

4 ) Vilmar, 1, S. 356. 


7* 



3. Quellen und Beziehungen. 

Da wir wissen, dass John Heywood in “The Spider 
and the FHe” zeitgeschichtliche Stoffe behandelte, so kaun 
die Frage nach seinen Quellen als eine müssige erscheinen. 
Gewiss brauchte er diese Stoffe nicht in geschriebenen 
Werken zu suchen, was er darstellen wollte, hatte er ja 
miterlebt. Er hatte in Thomas More einen Freund, der 
auch mitgehandelt hatte, der ihm über Einzelheiten be¬ 
richten und nähere Aufschlüsse geben konnte, wo es nötig 
war. Zweifellos hat er sich mit den Schriften seiner Zeit, 
die denselben oder einen ähnlichen Gegenstand behandelteu, 
bekannt gemacht. Wir gehen wohl nicht fehl, wenn wir 
annehmen, dass er die “ Utopia” von Thomas More kannte, 
ebenso wie “The Skip of Fooles” von Alexander Barcley. 
Mit den Schriften von Forrest, Crowley, Starkey und anderen 
wurde er wohl während der Zeit bekannt, in der er die 
Arbeit an “The Spider and the Flie ,f unterbrochen hatte. 
Vielleicht hat ihm auch die Lektüre der einen oder andern 
dieser Schriften Anregung zu weiterem Schaffen gegeben. 

Mores Epigramme hat er gekannt und benützt. Was 
ich vorhin sagte, galt von seinen Stoffen, spweit sie Zeit¬ 
geschichte behandeln, in Kapitel 27 hörten wir aber eine 
nicht aktuelle Frage erörtern, die nach der besten Re¬ 
gierungsform. Die Spinne wie die Fliege führen als 
Autorität für die von ihnen vorgebrachten Meinungen je 
einen clarke an; einmal lesen wir: 

“. . . uhere it is more harde (by your clarkes saiynyes) 
To corrupte rnany then one, so our clarke witneste, 

More easy to finde one yood then many thus seste. ” 1 ) 


*) K. 27, 8. 126. 
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In einem Epigramm Mores, betitelt u Qvis Optimus 
Beipub. States”, stossen wir auf folgende Stelle: 

“Difficile est numerum forsan reperire bonorum, 

Sic facile est unum saepius esse malutn *) 

Ich glaube nicht, dass diese Übereinstimmung eine zu¬ 
fällige ist, so sehr auch im 16. Jahrhundert Diskussionen 
über die beste Regierungsform beliebt waren. Doch könnte 
immerhin auch auf dem Wege mündlicher Unterhaltung 
eine solche Gedankenangleichung stattgefunden haben; für 
die Benützung Mores durch Heywood habe ich einen 
stärkeren Beweis. 

Die Hauptmasse der Gedanken für Heywoods Dichtung 
lag auf der Strasse und brauchte nur aufgehoben zu werden. 
Anders ist es mit ihrer Einkleidung. Wie kommt Heywood 
dazu, die Gesetze einem Spinnweb zu vergleichen, den 
Richter einer Spinne und den Angeklagten einer in das 
Spinnweb geratenen Fliege? Ist Heywood selbst auf diesen 
Vergleich gekommen oder verwertete er nur, was er vor¬ 
fand? 

Der Vergleich selbst wird doch wohl sein Eigentum 
sein, wenigstens kann ich keine Quelle dafür nachweisen. 
Die Spinnenfabel und ihre Moral verdankt er, wie ich glaube, 
Thomas More, und zwar dem folgenden, unter den “Epi- 
i/rammata” befindlichen Gedicht: 

u Venatus Araneae. 

lnsidiata uagam comprendit aranea muscam, 

Et lentis trepidam cassibus irnplicuit. 

Iarnque hiat in morsuni • sed saepe os inter et off am, 
Vt uerbum uetus est, multa uenire solent. 

Sors muscae miseretur, et aduersatur Arachnae, 

Inque mal am e misera transtulit exitium. 

En stimulante fame properans inuadis utramque 
Starne • ruunt casses * ha ec fugit, illa perit. 


*) Epigrammata ed. 1518, S. 247. 
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Sic misero spes est plerunique secure sub ipsa, 

Inter et armatos mille malo metus est.” 1 ) 

Sieht das nicht unserm “The Spider and the Flie” 
ganz auffallend ähnlich? Ein Zusammenhang zwischen 
beiden muss bestanden haben. Waren die beiden Verfasser 
nicht Freunde? Besteht nicht auch zwischen “ Utopia” und 
“The Spider and the Flie” insofern eine Ähnlichkeit, als 
sich beide mit der Besserung der socialen Zustände be¬ 
fassten? Ist nicht die Moral von “Venatus Araneae” genau 
dieselbe wie in “The Spider and the Flie”? Sind wir 
nicht gerade vorhin an Mores Epigramme erinnert worden? 

Ein Zusammenhang ist da, welches ist das Verhältnis? 
Mores Epigramme wurden 1518 gedruckt, Heywoods Ge¬ 
dicht entstand in*den Jahren 1529—1556. Danach könnte 
nur Heywood aus More geschöpft haben, und so wird es 
wohl auch sein. Ich halte “ Venatus Araneae” für die 
Quelle der von Heyw ood vorgenommenen Einkleidung seiner 
Dichtung. 

Das oben S. 59 citierte Gedicht “The Spider’s Web” be¬ 
findet sich in einer Sammlung von Balladen, die sich auf die 
politischen Zustände der zweiten Hälfte des 16. Jahrhunderts 
beziehen, es kann also, wenn es überhaupt in einem Zusammen¬ 
hang mit “The Spider and the Flie” steht, nur eine Nach¬ 
ahmung Heywoods sein. 2 ) Wie dem auch immer sein mag. 
das kleine Gedicht bleibt uns sehr interessant, da es den 
gleichen Gedanken, den Heywood im ersten Teile seines 

! ) Epigrammata ed. 1518, S/195. Die Kenntnis von diesem Ge¬ 
dicht verdanke ich Herrn Prof. Schick, wofür ich hier besten Dank sage. 

2 ) Es ist “John Lilliat” unterschrieben; für den Verfasser könnte 
man beinahe John Lyly, den Schöpfer des Euphuismus halten: dass 
John Lyly überhaupt Gedichte verfasst hat, geht aus einem seiner 
Briefe an Watson hervor. Watson, ( Exaxog7ia{tta, S. 29 f.) Dass John 
Lyly einen politischen Gegenstand behandelt haben soll, wird uns 
weniger befremden, wenn wir uns daran erinnern, dass zweifellos 
in seinen Stücken zahlreiche Anspielungen auf die Zeitgeschichte zu 
finden sind. 
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Gedichts behandelt, in die gleiche Form kleidet wie dieser. 
Dass ein Zusammenhang zwischen beiden besteht, ist sehr 
wahrscheinlich. 

Der Titel “The Spider and the Fite” wird im Herzen 
vieler Engländer Kindheitserinnerungen wecken, nicht Er¬ 
innerungen an die Kindheit der englischen Litteratur, sondern 
an die Tage der Kinderstube, in der noch heute nach einer 
einförmigen Melodie von dem tragischen Geschick einer Fliege 
gesungen wird, die sich verfuhren liess, der Spinne zu nahe zu 
kommen. Doch zeigt der mir vorliegende Text 1 ) dieses 
Kinderliedes sonst keine Berührung mit Hey woods Gedicht. 
Wie weit sich dieser Text im Lauf der Zeit umgestaltet 
hat, und in welchen Variationen er sonst gesungen wird, 
konnte ich leider nicht feststelleu. Eine Beziehung zwischen 
Kinderlied und ernsthafter Litteratur würde hier nicht zum 
erstenmal konstatiert, von einem Gedicht Skeltons 2 ) ist, 
wie wir wissen, eine solche Beziehung nachgewiesen. 

Das äussere Kleid für seine Worte entlehnte Heywood 
von Meister Chaucer. An ihn erinnern auch die Anfangs¬ 
worte des ersten Kapitels: 

u In season what time eiiery yrowing thinge 
That ripeth by roote, hath liuefy taken hart , 

Grasse, leafe, and flowre, in field so florishiny 
That wintered withered stalks stand in couart, 

Though weerie wythered harts plaie than like part 
Couertly coucht in bed, them seines to hyde, 

Yet harts of Inst the bed can not abyde.” 

Dies erinnert doch deutlich an den Anfang des Prologs 
zu den Canterbury Tales. Übrigeos spricht schon A. W. Ward 
von dem u pleasant, quasi Chaucerian opening ”. 3 ) 

Mit Chaucer war John Heywood sehr bekannt, hat er 

sich doch in seinen Interludes , besonders in u The Pardoner 
- ^ 

J ) Ogilvie, S. 78. 

2 ) Philip Sparrow; vgl. DNB. 

3 ) Introd. zu Spider and Flie S. XV. 
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and the Friar” sogar sehr stark an ihn angelehnt, wie zuerst 
Fairholt x ) erwähnt und dann Swoboda des genaueren nach¬ 
gewiesen hat. 

Lydgat.e war ihm bekannt, wie die folgende Strophe 
beweist: 

u The ant to the spider made curtsy low, 

Wherwithal the spider to the ant did draw, 

Stniling and becking on him, in moste louing show; 

Thei shoke handes, manerly as euer I saw. 

But for flise, as Stans puer ad mens am showth law, 
For makyng of curtsy or shaking of handes, 

Butterflise pardon flise, bounde hande and foote in handes.” 2 ) 
Dabei ist wohl an folgende Stelle der Lydgateschen 
Anstandsregeln zu denken: 

u Off curtasie also geyn the lawe, 

Which son dishonest for to doon ojfence” 3 ) 

Es lag nahe, Heywoods Gedicht mit der Batrachomyo- 
machie in Verbindung zu bringen, aber bei einer Ver¬ 
gleichung der beiden Dichtungen finden wir keinerlei Be¬ 
ziehung zwischen ihnen. Das braucht jedoch nicht aus- 
zuschliessen, dass Heywood jenes Werk gekannt hat. Be¬ 
trachten wir ein ganz ähnliches deutsches Werk, das in den 
sechziger Jahren des 16. Jahrhunderts entstand, ich meine 
das allegorisch-satirische Tiergedicht Rollenhagens, „Frosch- 
meuseler, der Frösch und Meuse wunderbare Hoffhaltung u , 
so finden wir ebenfalls keine Beziehung zu dem 
griechischen Gedicht, und gleichwohl sagt der Verfasser 
selbst in der Einleitung, dass es auf Anregung seines 
Lehrers Ortei nach dem Vorbild der Batrachomyomachie 
entstand. 

Dem Froschmeuseler ist folgendes “Epigramma n vor¬ 
gedruckt : 


’) Introd. zu Wit and Folly. 

2 ) Spider and Flie K. 29, S. 135. 

3 ) Halliwell, Rel. Ant. S. 157. 
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„Wer gern wolt als im Spiegel sehen 
Wies mit der Weltlauff pflegt zu gehen 
Der sichts allhie • drumb liess mit fleiss • 
Froschmeuseler behelt den preiss. u 

Heywood vergleicht sein Werk ebenfalls einem Spiegel, 
wie wir in der Einleitung gesehen haben. Daraus und aus 
andern Ähnlichkeiten auf eine nähere Beziehung der beiden 
zu schliessen, wird deswegen nicht angehen, weil ja, wie 
wir gerade erfahren haben, Rollenhagen die Batracho- 
myomachie ausdrücklich als seine Vorlage anführt. 

Warton nennt die Schlacht zwischen den Spinnen und 
den Fliegen schlankweg “an awkward Imitation of Homer’s 
Batrachomyomachy n . Gründe führt er für diese Behauptung 
nicht an. Ich wüsste auch keine. 



4. Wert der Dichtung, Verse, Sprache. 


Was den Wert unserer Dichtung betrifft, so bin ich 
weit entfernt, nach Wartons Vorgang mit “(lull, tedious, 
trifling” darüber abzuurteilen. 

Das Gesetzbuch einem Spinnweb zu vergleichen, den 
Richter der Spinne, und den Angeklagten der armen, in 
das Spinnweb geratenen Fliege, finde ich nicht so übel. 
Die Satire auf Wolsey, wenn man eine solche zugeben will, 
nimmt sich, mit der von Skelton verglichen, nicht unvor¬ 
teilhaft aus; Hey woods Satire ist viel feiner als die Skelton- 
sche: behaglich schmunzelnd versetzt er dem Gegner seine 
Hiebe, Skelton aber wird grob und schimpft ihn einen 
Metzgerhund. Freilich macht Heywood den grossen Fehler, 
die Dichtung nicht konsequent zu Ende zu führen; die 
Spinne des ersten Teils ist nicht die des zweiten, an Mary 
als Magd kann er bei Beginn der Arbeit ebenfalls nicht 
gedacht haben, auch das Spinnweb bedeutet im zweiten 
Teil etwas anderes als im ersten. Ferner leidet das Gedicht 
an Wiederholungen, immer wieder müssen wir den Bericht 
über den Verlauf des Streites mit anhören. Manchmal, be¬ 
sonders im zweiten Teil, wird das Moralisieren etw’as gar 
zu breit. Der Stil ist stellenweise unklar und schwerfällig: 
die Perioden sind zu lang und, vorzüglich im ersten Teil 
des Gedichts, nahezu unverständlich. Die Interpunktion, 
die freilich Heywood selbst nicht zur Last fallen wird, ist 
ganz unbegreiflich und irreführend . l ) 

Als Versmass wählte John Heywood die siebenzeilige 
Chaucer-Strophe, doch ist er in ihrer Behandlung nicht 
glücklich gewesen. Dies wird uns indessen weniger auf- 


M Ich habe sie geändert, wenn sie gar zu unlogisch war. 
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fallend erscheinen, wenn wir uns darau erinnern, welche 
gewaltige Veränderung in der englischen Sprache seit 
Chaucer vorgegangen war. Das End-e war gänzlich ver¬ 
stummt, Heywood konnte also Chaucersche Verse gar nicht 
richtig lesen, er konnte in das System nicht eindringen, 
und infolgedessen sehen wir ihn, systemlos wie es scheint, 
Hebungen und Senkungen aneinanderreihen. Auf einige 
Hebungen und Senkungen mehr oder weniger scheint es 
ihm gar nicht anzukommen. Übrigens sind die Verse der 
ersten Seiten entschieden besser als die späteren, sie lassen 
sich sogar nach Chaueerschem Prinzip ganz glatt lesen, 
auch später kommen mitunter solche Stellen vor. 

Heywoods unbändige Freude an Sprichwörtern und 
volksmässigen Ausdrücken, die uns in allen seinen Schriften 
begegnet, tritt auch iu “ The Spuler and the Flie” zu Tage. 
Ich greife, aufs Geratewohl eiuige heraus: 

S. 43. u Thornes pricke yonye, that shalbe sharpe.” 

u Like as muche contension can nouglitprevayle, 

So to mache cou'ardise might all quayle” 

S. 30. Es ist von der Unbeständigkeit des Glückes die Rede: 
“ When she speaketh fayre, then hath ft he last to lie, 
When she speaketh foule, then trewtli she will disclose.” 
“No friende with frieade (in friendship) will he plaine, 
As foe with foe icill in his fewrie feil. 

Loue, to teil trewth, doth ofte for loue refraine, 

Hate hideth no iote vntolde for to remaine. 

Loue lockth in trewtli, least trewth might friends displease, 
Hate lashth out trewth, foes to displease and disease/’ 

S. 173. . in equall honestee 

Standeth equall credite .” 

S. 235. “. . it is sin to He on the deuill.” 

S. 238. "... equite in all things to giae or to take, 

Among other rertues is a vertew pewre; 

Inequite for wrong no waie can make, 

Where equite is set and setled sewre, 
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For equite in no icise may endure 
Balance to anie one side cast or dreuine, 

Equite equalUe kepth the balance euine.” 

S. 240. “Ere thou ought begin, haue an eie to the ende? 
“Small things begun without looking to their end, 

Cum oft to ill end, great losse and ieoperdee.” 

S. 241. “ War hath done more harme then tale of toung can 

holde, 

War hath done no good, and nought can not be tolde. n 
S. 405. “Reason in man woorkth man to woorke 

Sharpe lawes, more to saue the good then to fiea thill.” 
S. 410. “Ech peniworth of pleasure of such possest wäre 
Bringth more then counterpaise of daunger and care ” 

S. 411. "... manie small making a greate” 

S. 123. . here goth the hare away right to prevent* 

S. 414. “. . the last hour hath no folowing hoars.” 

S. 424. “Fickill fortune will neuer leaue her old cast. n 
S. 427. “Our mesurs mette to others shal to vs be mottun.” 
S. 428. “ludgements of the great god are secret, we know. n 

Aus dem Munde der zum Tode verurteilten Spinne quillt 
ein ganzer Strom von sprichwortartigen Aussprüchen: 

S. 429. 1 ) “ Wheare truth is taken treason, and traitors in 

trust, 

Wheare faith is framd fände and fände feind feith, 
Where losels ouer lords ley lawes at their tust, 

Where witlesse as wiseste the wittie outweith, 

Where mercie to the meeke meare malice dismeith, 

Where dawcocks in doctrine haue dominacion, 

There doth deuision bring desoladon ” 

S. 430. “Let truth be the bage, in ivhom thou trust dost take, 
Let not firme faith be left for fikill fände, 

Let rewld lords rewle rewlesse losels, when they crake, 
Let wise wisdom ouer wey witlesse follie, 

Let malice passe, vse mesurable mercie. 

J ) Man beachte die reiche Allitteration. 
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Let thunlearnd in dortrine to the learned giue plase. 

Let pastors be plaste as 1 place them in case. 

In place of a shepherd place not a shepe, 

In place of a shepe place not a shephard, 

In no place place a icolfe, the flocke to kepe” 

U. 8. W. U. 8. W. 

Bei der Analyse hatten wir Gelegenheit, Heyw'oods Aus¬ 
drucksweise kennen zu lernen. Er hat eine Menge Bilder 
und Vergleiche, die originell, amüsant und meist sehr 
treffend sind. Wie humorvoll zeigt er uns die Fliege unter 
dem Bilde eines Bettelbruders; von der Spinue war ihr 
Gehör versprochen worden, darüber ist sie hoch erfreut: 
“There neuer was Fryer limiter, that duckt 
So low, where beggyng woon him twenty cheeses, 

As is the flie now to the spider ruckte” 1 ) 

Wie schön ist der plötzliche Glückswechsel im Leben 
der Fliege veranschaulicht: 

. as the firmament niost cleere and bleu- 
The golden sonbeames bent to bewtifle, 

The courtaine drawne of clowdie weeping heir 
Withdraweth and chaungeth that christall asure skie 
From blew to blocke; so fareth it ivith the flie.” 2 ) 

Von der Spinne, die durch die Erschütterung ihres 
Hauses in Todesangst versetzt ist, heisst es: 

S. 38. “. . . downe anone he sänke, 

Kneling a while deuoutlie on his knee, 

And then rounde on a heape to grounde he shranke 
Like an vrchyn vnder an aple, tree, 

No felon, fast in fetters for his fee, 

Nor ape in chaine, that euer lookte more pale, 

Then lookte this spider öfter this tolde täte.” 

Ich will aus der grossen Zahl nur wenige Beispiele 
nennen. Seite 414 lesen wir: 

>) S. 55, K. 9. 

*) S. 26. 
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“ The flies cnto these ivoordes no ivoord could speake, 

But yeelded teures like drops in Aprill showrs.” 

S. 414. Auf der nämlichen Seite ist die Fliege “of flies 
the flour of flowrs” genannt. 

S. 424 sagt Heywood von der Spinne vor ihrer Hinrichtung: 
“His hart in a pursnet tvas easie to take, 

Change . . . brought him . . . 

Front twig top of the tree at the rote to lie.” 

Die Räte sollen dem Regierenden sein u his hands, his 
feete, his eares, and his iyes.” S. 432. Sprichwortartiges, 
Bilder und Vergleiche begegnen uns durch das ganze Gedicht 
auf Schritt und Tritt. Wer das Gedicht mit Müsse liest 
und besonders die Bilder und Sprichwörter beachtet, der 
wird eine rechte Freude haben. Es klingt alles so naiv 
und ungekünstelt, und ist so unendlich gut gemeint, wie 
wir fast aus jedem Worte hören. 

Der Allitteration bedient sich der Dichter wie in allen 
seinen Werken, so auch in unserm Gedichte sehr häufig; 
auch hier muss ich mich bei dem erstaunlichen Reichtum 
auf die Anführung weniger Beispiele beschränken: 

S. 40. “And therwithall full furiouslie he flang”, “poore 
power”, “dreadfull dispayre”, “weauing workman”. 

S. 41. “. . the spider sowrely said” 

“auncient enemie and arrant theefe”. 

S. 43. “babling brat”, “fleshe flie”. 

S. 44. “I temprately must tempre mitte inuension, 

To plead my right in reason, not in rage.” 

S. 44. “I nother life nor'libertee shall lose.” 

S. 29. “frowarde fortune.” 

“To lay and lock me in myne ennemies lap.” 

“Oh sodayne sorow from setled solas.”, 

“Oh fortune false flaterer that euer was.” 

“Lapped in lap of thy fayre flattering flow res.” 

“. . castest me cleene.” 

S. 31. “How sodenlie hir stolne stormes do arise.” 
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S. 85. “ Thankyng my treirth I mag he re treirely * ay , 

'Iltis u'ispe hoth wyped all this uoorke atvay. n 
8. *235. * Who that can cnse him, let him lege the eaill. 

Bat my soule front sauashion slide to hell <t sinnt” 

8. 241. “tceried in war.” 

8. 410. “ Where no raunsuni my redemption maie reare. n 

8. 412. “. . sturd hy hedlem braine, 

Sturdilie Standing with bills in foul1 fighting ” 

8. 423. “In doing tky deictie” 

8. 424. “The change of his chere at these troords Diade¬ 
me se, 

Hoiv the dread of deth couhl lambs of lions make ” 

An Allitteration ist das Gedicht überreich, Heywood 
kann sich darin gar nicht genug thun. 

Ein wohlthuender Humor liegt über dem Ganzen. 

Dass der Dichter nachträglich das Schlusswort zum 
Lobgedicht auf die herrschende Königin Maria macht, könnte 
auf seinen Charakter ein schlechtes Licht werfen, wenn wir 
nicht wüssten, dass er auch zu der Zeit, da Maria in Un¬ 
gnade war, ihr eine Ballade widmete. x ) 

Eine Zeit, deren ganzes Sein von innern Kämpfen 
erfüllt war, konnte keiner heitern Muse huldigen. Wir 
sahen eine ganze Litteratur des Streites, der Not, der Er¬ 
bitterung, des Hasses an uns vorüberziehen; mitten darin 
steht die Arbeit Heywoods, die einen geklärten und über¬ 
legenen Eindruck macht neben all den vielen Pamphleten 
einseitigen Parteistandpunktes. Um Haupteslänge ragt 
er über diese hervor, ohne freilich an eine “ Utopia” oder 
einen „Froschmeuseler“ hinanzureichen. Heywood ist kein 
Philosoph, der ein System eines Staatslebens konstruiert 
wie More, er ist ein Praktiker, der vom Bestehenden aus¬ 
geht und nur verbessernd Hand anlegt, wo Thomas Morus 
von Grund aus neu schafft. Von schrankenlosem Kommu- 

J ) A Description of a most noble Ladye adviewde by John 
Heywoode . 



uismus auf wirtschaftlichem Gebiete ist er weit entfernt, 
er hat nur das unmittelbar Durchführbare im Auge, das 
Praktische, seine Wünsche sind bescheiden. Auch behandelt 
er nicht die verschiedensten Seiten des socialen Lebens, wie 
More und Rollenhagen es thun, er bespricht nur das Not¬ 
wendigste, den Grund des ganzen Übels, der zuerst be¬ 
seitigt werden muss, wenn auch nur die bescheidenste 
Besserung eintreten soll. Die Rechtspflege und der Grund¬ 
besitz, nebenbei auch die Verfassung, das sind seine Themata, 
während More nicht nur diese, sondern auch viele andere, 
wie Städteanlagen, Ehe, Kriegswesen u. s. w. behandelt. 
Sein “The Spider and the Flie ” ist äuch keine „gereimte 
Anleitung zur Politik“ x ) wie das Werk Rollenhagens. 
Heywood sieht die Not und will helfen; er steht auf der 
Seite der flies-yeomen, aber er erkennt deren Fehler und 
weiss versöhnend abzuschliessen. Die Hofluft hat ihn nicht 
gelehrt, den Mantel nach dem Winde zu hängen, energisch 
wendet er sich in Kapitel 63 gegen die Schmarotzer, die 
“newters”, die immer nur der stärkeren Partei nachlaufen; 
das Leben am Hofe hat ihm, dem Mann aus niedrigem 
Stande, vielmehr einen weiten Blick gegeben, der beide 
umfasst, gentlemen wie yeomen, spiders wie flies. Die 
sociale Frage hat Heywood freilich nicht endgültig gelöst; 
wir lösen heute noch an dieser Frage, in England wie 
überall; die Parteien haben heute nur andere Namen, im 
Grunde haben wir dasselbe Übel, die Kluft zwischen Arbeits¬ 
kraft und Kapital, zwischen yeomen und gentlemen, zwischen 
Arbeitnehmern und Arbeitgebern. 

Mein Urteil über “The Spider and the Flie” geht kurz 
dahin: Als 1 itterarisches Produkt ist das Werk gar nicht 
gering zu schätzen und verdient wohl gelesen zu werden. 
Als Kulturbild aus der Zeit kurz vor Shakspere ist es sehr 
beachtenswert; der Historiker darf nicht achtlos an ihm 
vorübergehen, denn der Mann, der hier schreibt, sitzt an 


l ) Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie S. 94. 
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der Quelle der Ereignisse, und seine Schrift ist weit ent¬ 
fernt von tendenziöser Färbung; dem Nationalökonoinen 
gestattet es einen freien, durch keinen Parteihass getrübten 
Blick in die socialen Verhältnisse jener Zeit. ' Besser als 
alle Klagen zeigt uns der konkrete Streitfall zwischen 
Spinne und Fliege die Willkür im Gerichtsverfahren und 
die sociale Not und Erbitterung der verarmten unteren 
Stände, denen eine aufgeblasene, unumschränkt herrschende 
Geistlichkeit und ein habgieriger, vergnügungssüchtiger Adel 
gegenüberstand. 

John Heywood ist kein Theoretiker, er ist praktisch 
und fröhlich, einzelne seiner Epigramme lassen ihn sogar 
feuchtfröhlich erscheinen. Das klassische Altertum sucht 
man bei ihm vergeblich, ebenso ist ihm der ritterliche Ton 
der elisabethanischen Zeit fremd; er ist gut bürgerlich und 
durch und durch englisch: sein Stoff, seine Sprache, sein 
Versmass, die Art der Behandlung, alles ist englisch, er 
wurzelt in Chaucer, in der Chaucer-Schule, im Wissen und 
in der Ausdrucksweise des Volkes. Seine Dichtung lässt 
ihn als gebildeten Mann erkennen, der seine Zeit verstand, 
der mit praktischem Blick sah, was ihr not that, und der 
selber mithelfen wollte zur Förderung der Wohlfahrt seines 
Vaterlandes. 



Haber, HeywoocTa The Spider & tlie Flie. 


7** 
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Die vorliegende Arbeit ist die Frucht einer mehr als drei¬ 
jährigen litterarischen Forschung. Wenn man in unseren 
Tagen über Victor Hugo und seine Schüler noch etwas 
Wissenschaftliches schreiben will, nachdem Freund und 
Feind in ihrer Art die Werke und die Person des fran¬ 
zösischen Dichters beurteilt haben, so ist es nicht nur er¬ 
forderlich, die wichtigsten Schrifteu beider Parteien durch¬ 
zuarbeiten, sondern fast mehr noch muss man sich in die 
kulturgeschichtlichen Zustände jener Jahre zurückzuver¬ 
setzen wissen, in denen Victor Hugo der Führer einer 
epochemachenden Schule war. Wie alle litterarischen 
Schulen, hat auch die romantische eine bestimmte Zeit 
existiert, und zwar im Vergleich mit der ihr voraufgehenden 
klassischen und pseudoklassischen sehr kurz, indem that- 
sächlich die Romantiker nur ungefähr fünfzehn Jahre laug 
die französische Litteratur beherrschten. 

W r ie das erste Drama Hugos, „Cromwell“, das Signal 
zu thatkräftigem, offenem Widerstande gegen die pseudo- 
klassische Richtung gab — wenngleich es nicht das erste 
„romantische“ Drama gewesen war —, so kündete der 
eklatante Misserfolg der ,,Burggrafen“ das Ende jener 
litterarischen Bewegung an. ln Anbetracht dieser Er¬ 
scheinung ist es begreiflich, weshalb gerade die Dramen 
Victor Hugos zum Gegenstände einer Einzelschritt ge¬ 
macht worden sind; durch eine eingehende wissenschaft¬ 
liche Betrachtung derselben wird naturgemäss manch 
neuer Lichtstrahl auf die Epoche des Romantismus fallen. 
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Wie weit es mir gelungen ist, meine Vorgänger auf 
dem Gebiete der Hugo-Forschung, die ja mit jedem Jahre 
zufolge der ins Unendliche an wachsenden Litteratur schwie¬ 
riger wird, zu berichtigen, zu erläutern, zu ergänzen, wird 
die Kritik, der ich meine Arbeit mit dieser Veröffent¬ 
lichung unterbreite, zu bestimmen haben. 

An dieser Stelle erheischt es die Pflicht der Dankbar¬ 
keit, meinem hochverehrten Lehrer, Herrn Universitäts- 
Professor Dr. Gustav Körting in Kiel, gegenüber den 
Ausdruck meines tiefgefühlten Dankes wiederzugeben, und 
dies um so mehr, als derselbe nicht nur durch seine 
freundlichen Ratschläge im Sommer des Jahres 1897 meine 
litterarischen Nachforschungen auf das richtige Ziel hin¬ 
gelenkt hat, sondern auch noch in der Folge mir seine 
Anerkennung dadurch zu teil werden liess, dass er in 
liebenswürdigster Weise die Widmung des vorliegenden 
Werkes annahm. Gerade hierin sehe ich mit Grund eine 
besondere Ehre und eine Ermunterung, auch fernerhin der 
Hugo-Forschung, die ja in Deutschland bislang nur wenige 
Vertreter gefunden hat, meine bescheidenen Kräfte zu¬ 
zuwenden. 

In zweiter Hinsicht schulde ich grossen Dank den 
Herren Professoren Dr. Voretzsch und Dr. Freiherrn von 
Waldberg. Mein verehrtester Lehrer, Herr Prof. Dr. Carl 
Voretzsch in Tübingen, hat sich der zeitraubenden Mühe 
einer sorgfältigen Durchsicht des gesamten Manuskriptes 
unterzogen, um mir dann mit einer Fülle von Ratschlägen 
und Fingerzeigen die Verbesserung und Vervollkommnung 
des Werkes zu ermöglichen. Nicht nur hierfür, sondern 
auch für die Freundlichkeit, mit der er mir seine reich¬ 
haltige Bibliothek bei der Ausarbeitung meines Themas 
zur Verfügung gestellt hat, spreche ich ihm meinen herz¬ 
lichsten Dank aus. 

Den gleichen Dank schulde ich Herrn Prof. Dr. Frei¬ 
herrn von Waldberg in Heidelberg, der in liebens- 
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würdiger Weise das umfangreiche Manuskript durchs»li 
und mir die Möglichkeit eröftnete, in dieser von ihm und 
Herrn Prof. Dr. Schick (München) herausgegebenen Samm¬ 
lung der „Litterarhistorischen Forschungen“ mein 
Werk allen denen, welche in Victor Hugo einen des 
Interesses der Nachwelt würdigen Mann erblicken, dar¬ 
bieten zu können. 

Nicht möchte ich es endlich versäumen, dem Verleger 
der genannten Sammlung, Herrn Emil Fe Iber zu Berlin, 
meinen besonderen Dank für das freundliche Entgegen¬ 
kommen und Verständnis, welches ich bei ihm fand, aus¬ 
zusprechen. 

Möge dieses Buch ein nützlicher Beitrag sein zu einer 
wirklich objektiven Würdigung des französischen Dichter¬ 
fürsten, dessen 100. Geburtstag die literarische Welt in 
anderthalb Jahren feiern wird. 

Osnabrück, am 3. August 1900. 


Dr. Sleumer. 


Sieu m er, V. Hngo's Dramen. 
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’) Bei den häufig citierten Werken sind die benutzten Abkürzungen 
in Klammern beigefügt. 
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CIaretie, Jules: Celebrites contemporaines. Paris 1882. Quantin. 
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Doumic, Rene: r Le Theätre Romantique“ in „Histoire de la 
Langue et de la Litterature frangaise des Origines ä 1900. 
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Engel, Eduard: Psychologie der französischen Litteratur. Wien 
* 1884. 
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Eine Parallele. Halle 1875. (Jenaer Dissertation.) 
Heine, Heinrich: Briefe über die französische Bühne. X. Band. 
Hamburg. 1884—1885. 

Hennequin, E.: Etudes de Critique scientifique. Quelques 
Ecrivains fran§ais. Paris 1890. Perrin. 

Honegger: Victor Hugo, Lamartine und die französische Lyrik 
des 19. Jahrhunderts. Zürich 1857. 

Houssaye, Arsene: Les Confessions. Souvenirs d’un Demi- 
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J o u i n, Henry: David d’Angers et ses Relations litteraires. 
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Edition definitive d’apres les Manuscrits originaux. (Euvres 
completes de Victor Hugo. Edition ne varietur. Paris 
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Als Abkürzungen für die Titel der Hugoschen Dramen 
sind vorgesehen: 


Cromw. = ,, Crom well“ 

Mar. = „Marion de Ijorme“ 

Hera. = „Hemani“ 

Le Hoi s’a. — „Le Hoi s’amuse“ 

Lucr. B. = „Lucrece Borgia“ 

M. Tu. — „Marie Tudor“ 


Ang. 

R. Bl. 
Les Bgr. 
Tq. 


= „Angelo, tyran de Padoue" 
~ „Buy Blas -4 
= „Les Burgraves“ 

= „Torquemada“ 


Pref. oder Pr. bedeutet „Preface“; V. H. = Victor Hugo: 
Com. fr. — Comedie frangaise; P. — Paris; R. = Revue. 



Die Dramen Victor Hugo s 

von 

Albert Sleumer. 





Einleitung. 


Die litterarischen Werke, welche Victor Hugo nach 
fünfundsechzigjähriger Thätigkeit (von 1820—1885) der 
Mit- und Nachwelt hinterliess, waren so zahlreich und 
mannigfaltig, dass man in Frankreich vielfach von einem 
„Siede de Victor Hugo“ sprach. 1 ) Muss man nun 
auch diesen Ausdruck als zu überschwenglich erklären, 
sofern damit Hugos Einfluss auf die sociale und politische 
Ausgestaltung des französischen Staates ausgesprochen 
werden soll, so kann man ihm doch nicht jede Berech¬ 
tigung absprechen, wofern man ihn auf die litterarische 

*) Asseline schliesst sein Buch „V. H. intime 14 mit den Worten: 
„Homme ou poete, tout ce qui touche de pres ou de loin k la per¬ 
sonne, ä son genie, interesse ce si&cle dont il est le premier. tt — 
Fontaine (p. 3) nennt Hugo einen Mann a qui l’antiquite aurait 
dresse des autels . . . homme qui est terrible, pathetique, fremissant 
dans „Lucr. B. 14 , tendre profond, politique dans „R. Bl.“ — Vorsich¬ 
tiger drückt sich der französ. Minister Goblet in seiner Leichenrede 
auf den Dichter aus (1885): „Je ne sais, s’il est vrai que notre 
siede portera son nom et qu’on dira „le siede de V. H. 14 comrae on 
a dit „le siede de Voltaire 44 , mais ce qui nous apparait dfes aujourd’hui 
ivec une pleine certitude, c’est qu’ii en restera la plus haute 
oersonnification, parce qu’il est celui qui resume le mieux l’histoire 
le ce si^cle, ses contradictions et ses doutes, ses idees et ses in- 
spirations 14 cfr. Ind. alph. p. 35. — Faguet (R. bl. April 1887 p. 420) 
schrieb zuversichtlich: „H. sera l’homme du XIX° si&cle aux yeux 
le la genäration de 1950! 44 — Ferner vgl. man die Lobpreisungen 
iugos durch Deschamps (p. 306) und Goncourt (II, 32), der Hugo 
mbedenklich für „den grössten aller französ. Dichter 14 erklärt. 
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Bewegung und Entwicklung Frankreichs beschränkt; denn 
unverkennbar ist Victor Hugo der Ahnherr der modernen 
französischen Litteratur. Wie er selbst alle Phasen vom 
Idealismus zum Materialismus durchwandert hat, so hat 
er auch seine litterarischen Mitarbeiter den gleichen Weg 
nehmen sehen. Alle schrieben begeistert die Worte Hugos 
auf ihre Fahne: „Le romantisme n’est que le liberalisme en 
litterature.“*) 


*) cfr. Pr. „d’Hern.“ p. 2. Gegen diese These Hugos wendet 
sich Brunetiere (Epoques p. 341 Anra.); er schreibt unter anderem: 
„La liberte n’est pas un principe, mais une simple possibilite de 
faire ou de ne pas faire; et en art — non plus en politique — on 
n’en tire absolument rien. La libert6 „ conditionne“ tout, et eile 
n’engendre rien.“ Brunetiere schreibt übrigens (ib. p. 361) dem 
Romantismus das Verdienst zu, das Zeitalter des Romans inauguriert 
zu haben.— Es sind unzählige Definitionen des Wortes „romantisch 1 * 
aufgestellt worden. Madame de Stael sagte über die Begriffe von 
„klassisch“ und „romantisch“: „ cette division se rapporte aux deux 
grandes fcres du monde; celle qui a precede l’etablissement du 
christianisme et celle qui l’a suivi“. V. H. selbst liebte die Be- 
Zeichnung „romantisch“ nicht. In der Vorrede zu seinen „Oden** 
(1824) sprach er über: „tous ces termes de Convention que les partis 
se rejettent reeiproquement comme des ballons vides, signes san» 
signification, expressions sans expression, mots vagues que chacun 
definit au besoin de ses haines ou de ses prejuges et qui ne servent 
de raison qu’ä ceux qui n’en ont pas“. In der Vorrede zu „Mar.* 
heisst es: „Les miserables mots ä querelies „classique“ et „roman- 
tique“, sont tombes dans l’abime de 1830.“ — An den Redakteur 
Z . . . beim „Journal des Debats“ schrieb Hugo im Jahre 1824: 
„Permettez-moi de vous dire encore que je n’adopte point le mot 
„romantique“ qu’il ait ete universellement defini . . . Mme de Stael 
lui a donne un fort beau sens et je declare ne pas lui reconnaitre 
d’autre acception“ (cfr. Corr. I, 38). Man vgl. auch das „Journal 
des Debats“ vom 26. Juli 1824. — Treffend sagt der Hugo-Biograph 
Barbou: „Ce mot „romanticisme“ qui n’a plus aujourd’hui qu’un 
sens historique n’exprime que des doctrines mal definies; c’est un 
nom de guerre qui designe un parti.“ Albert Soubies behauptet in 
seinem Werke: „La comedie frangaise depuis l’epoque romantique 
(P. 1895) p. 75, dass H. in seinem Greisenalter erklärt habe, er habe 



Es lagen in der „Revolution“, die der voranstrebende 
Victor Hugo als Führer der jungen Schriftsteller gegen 
den Pseudoklassicismus ins Werk setzte, die Keime der 
heutigen litterarischen Gestaltung in Frankreich verborgen: 
dem übertriebenen Idealismus, welchen Hugo in seinen 
ersten Werken wachgerufen hatte, musste eine schroffe 
Reaktion folgen, an der er, wie gesagt, noch fast ganz 
Anteil nehmen sollte. Der Anführer der heutigen natura¬ 
listischen Richtung, Emile Zola, schreibt: „Aujourd’hui, 
quand on etudie le mouvement du siede/ le romantisme 
apparait cornme le debut logique de la grande evolution 
naturaliste. Ce n'est pas sans raison que des poetes lyriques 
se sont produits les premiers. Socialement, ou expliquerait 
leur venue par les secousses de la Revolution et de l’Empire; 
apres ces massaeres les poetes se consolaient dans le reve“ 
etc. An einer anderen Stelle nennt Zola den Romantisinus: 
„la periode initiale et troublee du naturalisme“. 1 ) 

Vor allem waren es dramatische Werke, in denen der 
Feldherr der neuen Schule den Ansturm gegen die beengen¬ 
den Theorien des Nachklassicismus unternahm und wodurch 
es ihm gelang, jenen zu überwinden. Darum verdienen die 
Dramen des französischen Dichters die eingehendste 
Beachtung von seiten der Litterarhistoriker, so sehr auch 
diese poetischen Erzeugnisse an sich gegenüber den lyrischen 

nie das Wort „romantisch“ für seine poetischen Schöpfungen ge¬ 
braucht. — Souriau hat wohl das Rechte getroffen, wenn er schreibt 
(p. 162): „V. H. n’est pas roste romantique, parce qu’un vrai poete 
ne reste pas negatif . . . il a ete romantique, tant que lc roman¬ 
tisme a ete necessaire.“ — Endlich Born (p. 105) weist auf den Unter¬ 
schied zwischen deutscher und französischer Romantik hin: „Das 
Wort „romantisch“ bedeutet nicht genau dasselbe hüben und drüben. 
Auf verschiedenem Erdreich gediehen, hat diese Pflanze nicht ganz 
denselben Wuchs, dieselbe Farbe, denselben Duft!“ — Über die gegen¬ 
seitigen Wirkungen der deutschen und französischen Litteratur zu 
Anfang des Jahrhunderts spricht sich sehr schön aus Rossel p. 480 f. 

*) cfr. Zola, „Le Rom. exp.“ p. 67 und p. 317. 
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und epischen Schöpfungen Hugos zurücktreten müssen. l ) 
Die Dramen des französischen Sängers bergen ja erhebliche 
Schwächen und Mängel in sich, und es erklärt sich, dass 
manche Kritiker mit dem Urteile gänzlicher Verwerfung 
derselben rasch bei der Hand gewesen sind. 2 ) Wenn man 
aber die gewaltigen Gestalten, die in ihnen der Dichter vor 
unseren Blick zaubert, betrachtet; wenn man die zahlreichen 
wahrhaft dramatischen Momente ins Auge fasst, die das 
Herz des Lesers lebhafter pochen lassen, so kann man sich 
nicht ganz des Gedankens erwehren, dass eine spätere 
Kulturepoche diese Werke mit ihren himmelstürmenden 
Titanen unter berechtigtem Stauneu der Vergessenheit 
entreissen wird, welcher sie jetzt anheimzufallen scheinen. 3 ) 

*) Begeistert lautet geradezu das Urteil Nebouts (p. VII): „Ce 
drame romantique est . . . bien interessant ä etudier, tout manque 
qu’il est. C’est plutot une oeuvre lyrique et de combat qu’une oeuvre 
dramatique; mais quelle poösie! Le vrai Hugo, le meilleur, le lyrique, le 
plus sublime, n’est-il point lä, plutot encore que dans ses pieces si inega¬ 
les, si melees? N’est-ce point surtout l’Hugo du theätre qui nous enleve 
au reel et nous transporte dans le monde merveilleux et surnaturel?“ 

2 ) Über diese scharfen Recensenten sagt schon Sarrazin (Einl. 
„Die Lyrik“ . . .): „Es scheinen viele deutsche Kritiker neueren und 
neuesten Datums sich die Aufgabe gestellt zu haben, einseitig auf 
die grossen Schwächen des französischen Dichters hinzuweisen.“ — 
Ähnlich bemerkt Born (p. 113): „Man hat sich in jüngster Zeit in 
Deutschland daran gewöhnt, über V. H. zu lächeln. Das hindert 
nicht, dass er trotz aller Unvollkommenheiten und Verirrungen . . . 
für den unbefangenen Beurteiler der Grösste unter den jetzt lebenden 
Dichtern in der europäischen Welt ist.“ — Dannehl (p. 5) sagt nicht 
ohne Grund: „Die deutsche Kritik hat kein Werk Hugos unzersetzt 
gelassen; und doch fühlte sich jeder nach der Lektüre der Dramen 
erregt und musste den genialen Autor anerkennen.“ 

3 ) Der Minister Goblet sprach in der Leichenrede am Sarge 
H.s (1885): „Le drame s’y vient meler ä la poesie, drame etrange qui 
semble invente en pleine fantaisie, en dehors de toute realite et de 
toute Convention. Quel drame cependant s’empare plus violemment 
de nos ämes? oü tröuver k la tin des situations plus havdies et plus 
fortes, plus de drame ou de grandeur dans les ’sentiments et dans 
la pensee, plus de gräce ou de noblesse dans le langage ? “ 



Zwar wird die Mehrzahl der Dramen Hugos nie einen Platz 
im Repertoire der Bühnen einnehmen; 1 ) denn einesteils stellen 
manche Figuren in denselben fast unerfüllbare Anforderungen 
an den Schauspieler; 2 ) anderenteils ist Hugo auch in seinen 
dramatischen Werken vorwiegend Lyriker und als solcher 
nicht stets im stände gewesen, sein eigenesdch hinter den dra¬ 
matischen Charakteren zurücktreten zu lassen, s ) wodurch die 
Wahrscheinlichkeit der Charaktere oft beeinträchtigt wird. 4 ) 

*) Souriau schreibt über das Schicksal der Werke Hugos, vor¬ 
nehmlich der Dramen (p. 166): „La posterit6 commence dejä sur 
l’ceuvre de Y. H. la lente erosion de la mer sur les falaises. Les 
elements mous ou mal soud6s se dissolvent, se desagrögent, et 
tombent ä chacune de ces grandes marees humaines qui s’appellent 
une generation.“ Dann fährt der französische Gelehrte im Tone der 
Zuversicht fort: „Peu k peu, on voit s’amincir et se dresser plus fiere 
que jamais, moins compacte mais plus svelte et plus a6rienne, 
Fossature inebranlable, le granit que recouvraient d’abord les parties 
faibles et perissables.“ — In der Einleitung seines Werkes (Pr6f. 
page XYIII) hatte Souriau treffend bemerkt: „V. H. a tout ä gagner 
a ce qu’on le traite d^sormais comme un veritable classique.“ — Über 
die „Klassicität u Hugos vgl. Nebout p. 96 und die begeisternden 
Worte bei Merlet p. 757. — Limayrac (p. 326) nennt Hugo geradezu 
einen „precepteur du peuple“. — Ähnlich Faguet (p. 207).— Be¬ 
merkenswert sind die Worte Planclies, schon aus dem Jahre 1830: 
„Si les oeuvres de M. Hugo nous semblent condamnees ä un prochain 
oubli, le nom de M. H. prendra place parmi ceux des plus hardis, 
des plus habiles, des plus perseverants novateurs, et certes cette 
gloire incomplete n’est pas sans valeur. tt (Portr. lit. I, p. 115.) 

*) Z. B. Triboulet, Lucröce, Torquemada, Job, Guanhumara. 

3 ) In Hinblick auf die lyrische Sprache H.s, besonders in den 
Dramen, sagt Zola (Rom. exp. p. 61): „Homepe et Vergile sont restes 
debout sur les ruinös de la Gröce et de Rome. C’est ainsi que le monu- 
ment poetique de V. H. sera indestructible et que notre siöcle doit avoir 
Porgueil de cette construction qui fixera la langue fran^aise et la portera 
aux siecles les plus recules. A ce titre nous ne saurions trop acclamer le 
pofete. II est grand parmi les plus grands. II a ete un rhetoricien 
admirable et il demeurera le roi indiscute des pofetes lyriques. tt 

4 ) Der Grundsatz Hugos lautete: „C’est surtout la poesie lyrique 
qui sied au drarae; eile ne le gene jamais, se plie k tous ses caprices, 
se joue sous toutes les formes u (cfr. Pr. de ^Cr. a p. 17). 
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Ausser einer Geschichte und Kritik der Dramen soll 
die vorliegende Arbeit eine Würdigung der von Hugo in 
denselben gezeichneten Frauengestalten liefern, wodurch 
einiges Material zu einer psychologischen Beurteilung des 
Dichters selbst beigebracht werden dürfte. Ein deutscher 
Verehrer Hugos Aigt mit Recht: „Hugo ist ein Dichter, 
der wegen seiner grossartigen Einseitigkeit und des ganz 
eigenartigen Weges, den er gewandelt, als eine der 
interessantesten Gestalten in der litterarischen Welt Frank¬ 
reichs erscheint und schon deswegen verdient, dass man 
sich etwas genauer mit ihm bekannt mache. u *) Während 
Shakespeares 2 ), Goethes 3 ) und Schillers 4 ) Frauengestalten 
die eingehendste Besprechung gefunden haben, harren die 
Frauencharaktere in Hugos Werken noch einer solchen 
Erörterung 5 ). Der französische Schriftsteller Monselet 
schreibt zutreffend: „On peut faire un livre intitule „Ees 

J ) cfr. Kummer, p. 6. 

2 ) Z. B. Dr. Louis Lewes: „Shakespeares Frauengestalten 44 . 
Stuttgart 1893, Karl Krabbe. 

3 ) Lewes: „Goethes Frauengestalten 44 . Stuttgart 1894, Karl 
Krabbe — oder Paul de Saint-Victor: „Les femmes de Goethe. 44 
1869. Hachette, Paris. In-folio. 

4 ) Julius Burggraf: „Schillers Frauengestalten. 44 Stuttgart 
1897, Krabbe. 

6 ) Der Versuch einer solchen Darstellung ist einmal gemacht 
worden und zwar von Leon Beauvallet und Charles Valette: „Les 
Femme3 de Victor Hugo, vingt-huit illustrations par Gavarni, Gustave 
Doret, Eustache Lorsay, Emile Bayard, gravees par O. Jahyer. 44 Li- 
vraisonsl-4. 1862 und 1863. Paris, Charlieu et Huillery, Editeurs, 
Rue Git -le - Coeur 10. Inventarnummer der „Bibliotheque Nation 44 . 
Z. 7775. Abgesehen davon, dass dieses in Lieferungen erschienene 
Werk unvollendet blieb, ist es auch ^ungemein selten geworden, 
und selbst auf der „Bibliotheque Nationale 44 zu Paris ist nur die 
Troisieme Livraison, I&re serie, vorhanden, in welcher die Frauen¬ 
gestalten des Romanes „Les Miserables 44 besprochen werden. Es 
handelt sich im Grunde nur um eine unkritische Erzählung 
des Lebens der Frauen, welche im genannten Werke Hugos eine 
Rolle spielen. 
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Femmes de V. Hugo“, comrne on a fait les „Femmes de 
Shakespeare“ et les „Femmes de Lord Byron“. 1 ) Zu einer 
solchen Gesamtdarstellung soll diese Abhandlung wenigstens 
einen Baustein liefern. — 

Bislang ist noch keine vollständige Monographie über 
die Dramen Victor Hugos erschieneu. Von deutschen 
Arbeiten, die sich mit Victor Hugo beschäftigen, sind in¬ 
des einige zu nennen, in denen der Dramen des franzö¬ 
sischen Säugers eingehender gedacht wird. 

Die älteste der deutschen Abhandlungen über das 
Theater des französischen Meisters stammt aus dem Jahre 
]< s 42 und hat den Mitarbeiter an den „Jahrbüchern für 
wissenschaftliche Kritik“ Moritz Rapp zum Urheber. 2 ) 
ln einem stellenweise der Deutlichkeit entbehrenden Stile 
giebt Rapp eine Analyse der Dramen Hugos, die sich in 
der Hauptsache als eine kritische Besprechung des Inhaltes 
der einzelnen Stücke darstellt. Während Rapp Hugos 
Erstlingsdrama „Cromwell“ für ein historisch wahres Stück 
anspricht, bezeichnet er „Hernaiii“ als ein geschichtlich 
unwahres, ja geradezu absurdes Stück. 3 ) Das dritte, oder 
der Ausarbeitung nach zweite Drama Hugos, „Marion de 
Lorme“, gilt ihm als der Höhepunkt der dramatischen 
Tliätigkeit des Dichters. Rapp hält es für notwendig, eine 
recht umfangreiche Erörterung über die Duellfrage, welche 
ja im Drama eine Rolle spielt, vorauszuschicken. 

Während Rapp auf die Besprechung der drei ersten 
Dramen Hugos viel Sorgfalt verwendet, behandelt er ver¬ 
hältnismässig knapp die fünf übrigen Theaterstücke des 
Dichters. Die Dramen „Les Burgraves“ und „Torquemada“ 

') cfr. Petits Mem. litt. p. 212. — Über ? ,Les Femmes de Cor¬ 
neille“ schrieb U. Saint-Vel in der R. d’A. dr. 1888, Band II 
und 111. 

2 ) cfr. Jahrgang 1842, 2. Band p. 540—590; 697—733; 736—743. 

3 ) Das Drama „Hern.“ verwirft Rapp vollständig; alle übrigen 
Dramen finden wenigstens in irgend einer Weise seinen Beifall. 
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fallen aus chronologischen Gründen fort. Im übrigen sei 
noch bemerkt, dass Rapp nur eine einzige und dazu un¬ 
richtige Notiz aus der Theatergeschichte der Dramen 
giebt; er behauptete, Fräulein Mars habe die Rolle Cata- 
rinas in „Angelo“ gespielt, *) was nicht zutrifft, wie wir 
später sehen werden. 

Betreffs der Geschichtlich keit der Hugoseben Stücke 
erklärt Rapp einfach, er wisse nicht, ob die historischen 
Personen richtig durch Hugo wiedergegeben seien. 2 ) Die 
Arbeit Rapps schliesst mit den Worten: „Das undankbare 
Publikum hat ihn (Hugo) zu den sittlichen Extravaganzen 
genötigt, um derentwillen es ihn jetzt vernachlässigt und 
sogar verurteilt 3 ) . . . Wir Deutsche sind V. H. zu 
speziellem Dank verpflichtet, dass er dem germanischen 
Geist in seinem Vaterlande zu einer neuen Seite der 
Anerkennung verholfen hat.“ 4 ) 

') cfr. Jahrb. II, 729. 

2 ) So heisst es zum Beispiel hinsichtlich „M. Tu.“ (Jahrb. II, 721); 
„Wie viel und wie wenig an diesem Schauspiel historisch ist, ist uns 
nicht bekannt.“ — Rapp zeigt eine ziemliche Leichtgläubigkeit be¬ 
züglich der geschichtlichen Anmerkungen, welche H. seinen Dramen 
mit auf den Weg gab. 

3 ) Rapp ist der Meinung, dass H. dem Volke zu Gefallen un¬ 
saubere geschichtliche Stoffe als Fabel für seine Dramen benutzt 
habe. Es lässt sich in der That nicht leugnen, dass H. häufig nach 
der Gunst „des verständigen Volkes“ haschte! 

4 ) cfr. Jahrb. II, 743. — Von diesem „germanischen“, oder sagen 
wir besser internationalen Geiste Hugos wollen jedoch dessen Mit¬ 
bürger nichts wissen. So schreibt ein moderner Gelehrter: „Si 
revolutionnaire qu’il soit, et bien qu’il se proclame alors citoyen 
du monde litteraire, V. H. est beaucoup plus frangais qu’il ne le 
croit, et qu’on ne V a cru . . . C’est un esprit bien latin, fait de 
lumifere, et sur lequel le genie allemand, mftlgre toute sa grandeur* 
n’a pu jeter son ombre“ (cfr. Souriau p. 23). Anders der Belgier 
Leon Leclfcre, der H. entschieden den „esprit germanique“ zuspricht 
(cfr. R. de B. Aug. 1888, p. 330; ebendort eine Definition des 
„germanischen Geistes“). — Als 25jähriger Jüngling glaubte H. an 
seine germanische Abstammung, man vgl. die Ode an die Vendöme- 
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Au zweiter Stelle wäre hier die Jenaer Dissertation 
von Julius Harang A ) zu nennen. Der Verfasser vertritt 
den Standpunkt, dass sämtliche Dramen Hugos durchaus 
minderwertig seien, wobei er indessen nur ein einziges Drama, 
nämlich „Ruy Blas“, näher bespricht und den Werken Racines 
gegenüberstellt. Wie wir aber sehen werden, ist gerade 
dieses Stück Hugos eines der am wenigsten gelungenen. 

Sodann sei die gründliche Rostocker Dissertation von 
Grassmann 2 ) erwähnt, der in grossen Zügen die drama- 

säule und Goncourt (V, 34). Letzterer berichtet (IV, 116), dass Hugo 
ihm am 7. Nov. 1870 erklärt habe: „Le monde ne peut subir l’abo- 
minable germanisme. II y aura une revanche dans quatre ou cinq 
ans.“ — Deschamps (p. 257) berichtet, dass der spanische Litterat 
Don Emilio Castelar H. als einen spanischen Dichter ansehe! — Richtig* 
urteilt vielleicht Rossel (p. 211): „11 y eut en V. H., d&s le debut, 
un coin de fervente admiration pour la Germanie, bien qu’il ne eite 
ni Schiller, ni Goethe dans les diverses prefaces de ses „Ödes et 
Ballades.“ — Leclöre vergleicht a. a. O. Hugo mit Goethe; er 
schreibt: „H. n’est pas Goethe; il n’aime guöre la Science, en artiste 
qu’il est. II Ta chante ä l’occasion, rarement et assez banalement 
pour ne rien passer sous silence (p. 336). Auf die an H. gerichtete 
Frage, ob er Goethe gelesen habe, erwiderte der französ. Dichter: 
„Non, mais j’ai lu Schiller; c'est la meme chose.“ [!] (cfr. Rossel 
p. 208.) Andererseits dürfte das Urteil Goethes interessieren, der 
über H. zu Eckermann (Gespräche I. 193) sagte: „H. hat ein ent¬ 
schiedenes Talent, auf das die deutsche Litteratur Einfluss gehabt 
hat. Ich möchte ihn mit Manzoni vergleichen.“ Parigot (p. 91) 
kommt zu dem Ergebnisse: „Au theätre H. est plus Espagnol, Dumas 
plus imbu de germanisme.“ Es mag noch eben auf manche treffende 
Partien des Buches von Meissner: „Der Einfluss des deutschen 
Geistes auf die französische Litteratur des 19. Jahrhunderts bis 1870“ 
(Leipzig 1893) hingewiesen sein, sowie auf die Bemerkungen von 
Nebout (p. 124) über die deutschen Bestandteile in Hugos Dramen. 

*) „Racine und V. H. als dramatische Dichter. Eine Parallele.“ 
Halle 1875 (Jenaer Diss.). — Sarrazin nennt diese Abhandlung mit 
Recht eine „oberflächlich“ geschriebene (cfr. Das mod. Drama. . . 
p. 24 Anm.). 

2 ) „ Die Umgestaltung der französischen Tragödie zum Drama 
V. H.s“ Stettin 1876. 
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tische Technik Hugos erörtert und eine allgemeine Beur¬ 
teilung der Dramen daranschliesst, wobei er besonders 
das Verdienst Hugos um die Ausgestaltung der französischen 
Sprache betont. 1 ) 

Von neueren, deutscherseits herausgegebenen Schriften 
über die Dramen Victor Hugos wären zwei zu nennen. 
Die erste hat zum Verfasser den Direktor der höheren 
Mädchenschule zu Helmstedt, E. Schulz. 2 ) Trotz ihres 
mässigen Umfanges ist die Programmschrift von Schulz 
im stände, im allgemeinen über den Wert der Hugoschen 
Dramen zu orientieren. Die Dramen „Cromwell“ und 
„Torquemada“ werden allerdings reichlich kurz behandelt; 
von letztgenanntem wird nur der Inhalt angegeben. Aus¬ 
führlicher werden „Marion de Lorme“, „Hernani“, „Le 
Roi s’amuse“ (welches Stück Schulz stets „Triboulet“ 
nennt), „Lucrece Borgia“, „Ruy Blas“ und „Les Burgraves“ 
besprochen; kürzer „Marie Tudor“ und „Angelo“; das 
Libretto „Esmeralda“ wird mit 6 Zeilen bedacht. Die 
Beurteilung der Dramen rücksichtlich ihrer historischen 
Seite ist durchweg zutreffend; die Theatergeschichte ist 

*) Edmond About (f 1885) hat den Sprachschatz H.s auf 27 000 
"Wörter angesetzt. — Das „Dictionnaire de l’Academie frangaise“ 
(1878) kennt nur circa 6000 französ. "Wörter. — Weber (p. 182) hält 
den Sprachschatz H.s für bedeutender als den Molieres und Rabelais’. 
Zola (p. 65) sieht in der Spracherneuerung, die sich mit dem Auftreten 
H.s vollzog, die Hauptrolle des fränzös. Dichterfürsten. Gerade in der 
lyrischen Anlage H.s glaubt Zola (p. 68) die Quelle seines erstaun¬ 
lichen Wortschatzes finden zu müssen. — Über die Ausdrucksweise 
H.s vgl. man Faguet p. 217 — 236. Wie sehr H. sich für die Aus¬ 
gestaltung seiner Muttersprache interessierte, beweist ein Ausspruch, 
den Goncourt V, 241 wiedergiebt. 

2 ) Auch an dieser Stelle möchte ich Herrn Direktor Schulz 
meinen Dank für die freundliche, zeitweilige Überlassung seiner 
soust schwer erhältlichen Schrift aussprechen. Der Titel derselben 
lautet: „Etüde sur le Theätre de V. H. u Wissenschaftliche Beilage 
zum Programm der höheren Mädchenschule zu Helmstedt. Ostern 
1891. Helmstedt, J. C. Schmidt 4°. 32 Seiten. 
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kaum hiugegen berücksichtigt worden. Desgleichen wird 
die „Preface de Cromwell“ kurz abgetban. Der Stil der frau- 
zösisch geschriebenen Abhandlung ist gewandt und ange¬ 
nehm trotz vereinzelter Germanismen. Leider entstellen 
den Druck zahllose Druckfehler, darunter recht störende. 

Die zweite in Frage stehende Schrift rührt her von 
Paul Niese, Gvmnasialoberlehrer in Berlin. x ) Da Niese 
sich jedoch nur im Rahmen einer Programmschrift über 
dieselben äusserte, so konnte erklärlicher Weise die Be¬ 
sprechung der einzelnen Stücke nur sehr kurz sein. Ja, 
die Dramen „Cromwell“, „Les Burgraves“ und „Torque- 
mada“ werden überhaupt nicht berücksichtigt. Sehr knapp 
sind ferner „Angelo“, „Lucrece Borgia“ und „Marie Tudor“ 
besprochen, deren Erörterung fast nur auf eine Inhalts¬ 
angabe der Stücke mit wenigen kritischen Fragezeichen 
hinausläuft. 2 ) 

Über Entstehungszeit, Aufführung, Erfolg und Geschicht¬ 
lichkeit der Dramen erfahren wir nichts in der genannten 
Schrift. Anzuerkennen ist. dass Niese mit Präzision auf 
die häufig psychologisch unwahre Fortführung eines dra¬ 
matischen Gedankens in Hugos Stücken hinweist. Aller¬ 
dings passiert es ihm hiu und wieder, dass er nur die 
Schattenseiten und Verkehrtheiten eines Dramas ohne 
Geltendmachung der vorhandenen Lichtseiten desselben 
betont. a ) 

J ) „V. H. als Dramatiker.“ Berlin 1897. 4°. 30 Seiten. 

-) Wie Niese (p. 4) ausdrücklich angiebt, hatte er anfangs die 
Absicht, eine Analyse sämtlicher Dramen zu geben; er sei aber 
durch den ihm zur Verfügung gestellten Raum an der Ausführung 
seines Vorhabens verhindert worden. 

3 ) cfr. besonders p. 7 bei Niese. — Derselbe bringt bezüglich 
der Bühnenaufführung der Dramen die einzige Notiz: „R. Bl.“ und 
„Hern.“ sind die Dramen Hugos, die am meisten geschätzt werden 
und sich in der Gunst des Publikums erhalten haben, wenigstens 
werden sie beide noch aufgeführt.“ Niese hält „Hern.“ für das 
„beste“ Drama Hs. 
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Sowohl Niese wie Rapp behandeln die berühmte 
„Preface de Cromwell“ mir mit wenigen Worten; 
anders geschieht dies in einem französischen Werke, das 
hier näher besprochen werden möge, zumal da in der vor¬ 
liegenden Abhandlung auf eine Darlegung der dramatischen 
Theorien Hugos verzichtet ist. x ) Maurice Souriau 2 ) 
hat sich die Aufgabe gestellt, in einem ziemlich umfang¬ 
reichen Buche darzulegen, welche Hilfsmittel Victor Hugo 
bei der Ausarbeitung seiner berühmten „Preface de Crom¬ 
well“ verwandt hatte, und wie er allmählich zu der end¬ 
gültigen Formulierung seiner dramatischen Grundsätze 
gelangte. Der französische Gelehrte bemerkt im Verlaufe 
seiner Einleitung zur „Preface“: „V. H. a si bien fait le 
resume des doctrines anterieures que nul n’avait teilte 
jusqu’ici de remonter plus haut que la „Preface“ pour 
explorer les affluents obscurs qui l’alimentent.“ 3 ) 

Souriau greift sehr weit zurück, um den Einfluss fest¬ 
zustellen, welchen die einzelnen Kulturvölker auf den 
jugendlichen Hugo ausgeübt hatten; er kommt zu dem 

*) Über die theoretischen Anschauungen H.s hinsichtlich des 
Wesens und der Aufgabe des Dramas Hesse sich eine umfangreiche 
Arbeit schreiben, zu welcher der obengenannte Souriau den Grund¬ 
stein gelegt haben dürfte. - In dieser Abhandlung ist deswegen von 
einer Erörterung der „Pref. de Croraw.“ abgesehen worden, weil 
eine solche schon des öfteren von Litterarhistorikern gegeben wurde, 
und vor allem nach dem Werke Souriaus als überflüssig erscheinen 
dürfte. 

2 ) cfr. „La Preface de Cromwell“ (introduction, texte et notesj. 
Paris. Lecöne, Oudin et Cie. 1897. XVIII. 880 p. 8 °. Man vgl. 
die Beurteilungen des Buches von H. Morf (Zürich) im Ltbl. 1898, 
p. 839 f. und von Joseph Texte in „R. d’Hist. litt, de la France“ 
1898, p. 145. Parigot (p. 130 Anm. 2) rät höchste Vorsicht bei der 
Benutzung des Buches von Souriau an. Die „Einleitung“ Souriaus 
umfasst 168 Seiten. 

3 ) cfr. Souriau p. 147. — Ebenda heisst es: „Traduisant en 
images originales les idees d’autrui, il [Hugo] a fait oublier ses 
predecesseurs.“ 
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Ergebnis, dass Griechen und Römer nur wenig auf die 
Entwicklung der dramatischen Theorien Hugos einwirkten, 
obwohl derselbe, wie Souriau betont, eine umfassende 
Kenntnis der litterarischen Erzeugnisse des Altertums 
besessen habe. Souriau schreibt zu Beginn seiner „Ein¬ 
leitung“ : „ La part des Grecs et des Romains dans la 
„Preface“ est tres faible. Leur histoire ne sert qu’a corro- 
borer certaines assertions.“ 

Während die Einwirkung auf Hugo von seiten der 
Italiener, Spanier und Engländer nicht allzu erheblich war, 
war der vom deutschen Romantiker August Wilhelm 
Sehlegel, 1 ) sowie der von Frau von Stael und dem Altmeister 
der neuen Richtung Chateaubriand ausgeübte Einfluss von 
ausserordentlicher Bedeutung, 2 ) wie Souriau nach weist. 

Im zweiten Teile seines Werkes mit der Überschrift 
„La Preparation ä la Preface“ erörtert der Verfasser in 
dankenswert eingehender Weise die Thätigkeit des sieben¬ 
zehnjährigen Hugo als Kritiker und Schriftsteller, 3 ) wobei 
er ihm als einem unparteiischen Recensenten berechtigtes 
Lob spendet. 4 ) 

*) Sein ins Französische übertragenes Buch trug den Titel: „Cours 
de litterature dramatique.“ P. 1814 (neue Aufl. P. 1865. Lacroix). 

2 ) Man vgl. besonders p. 26 bei Souriau. — Der erste Abschnitt 
in Souriaus Schrift, der den Titel: „Influences subies tt trägt, hätte 
ebensogut die Überschrift; „Bildungsgang des Jünglings“ tragen 
können. Er bildet eine vorzügliche Ergänzung zu den bisher er¬ 
schienenen Hugo-Biographien, welche sämtlich nur wenig über den 
Studiengang des dichtenden „Polyhistors“ zu melden wissen. 

s ) H. bethätigte sich als solcher im „Conservateur litteraire“ 
und in der „Muse fran<jaise“ (1819). Beide Zeitschriften sind fast 
unauffindbar geworden und zuerst von Bire in seiner Hugo-Biographie 
verwendet worden (cfr. Y. H. av. 1830, 2. Kapitel). 

4 ) cfr. Souriau p. 70—80. — Amüsant ist es, dass H. sich bei 
seinen Recensionen als einen alten, mit der Gicht behafteten Mann 
hinzustellen liebte; ausserdem nennt er sich: „un pauvre höre qui 
ayant passe toute ma vie dans les livres, suis en quelque sorte 
devenu comme un livre ambulant.“ 
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Im dritten Abschnitte seiner Introduktion äussert sich 
Souriau über die Ideen der Vorrede zu „Cromwell“. Er 
gelangt, wie die meisten seiner Vorgänger zu dem Resul¬ 
tate, dass mit Ausnahme der Theorie des Grotesken Hugos 
„Preface“ keine wesentlich neuen Gedanken enthalte. 
Abweichend von Zola ’) ist Souriau der Ansicht, Hugo 
habe nicht eigentlich eine neue „Ars poetica“ für seine 
Anhänger zu schreiben sich bemüht, sondern nur den Ideen 
desPseudoklassicismus mit der ganzen Energie seiner jugend¬ 
lichen Natur entgegenarbeiten wollen. 2 ) Freilich bleibt es 
Thatsache, dass Hugo für sich nach und nach — so schon 
in den kritischen Aufsätzen des „Conservateur litteraire“ — 
ein festes dramatisches System, welches sieh besonders in 
seinen Ansichten über die Stellung des Erhabenen zum 
Grotesken kundgiebt, ausgebildet hatte; so sagt denn auch 
Souriau über Hugos Zeitschriftenthätigkeit: „Ces etudes 
dramatiques fourmillent de reflexions justes; eile montrent 
que V. H. a deja reflechi, qu’il a un Systeme a lui.“ 3 ) 

War nach allem die Vorrede auch nicht durchaus 
ein Erzeugnis der geistigen Arbeit des französischen 
Dichters, so erschien darum Hugos Verdienst doch in 
keiner Weise geschmälert; denn die Art und Weise des 

1 ) cfr. Rom. exp. a. a. 0. 

2 ) Souriau schreibt p. 135: „Les romantiques ont-ils d&s l’abord 
Fintention de composer une poetique nouvelle? Non pas; ils veulent 
surtout renverser l’ancienne. Le romantisme est une reaction plutöt 
qu’une renaissance.“ Souriau setzt sehr schön auseinander (p. 149 ff.U 
dass H. es nicht einmal versucht hat, sich im eigentlichen Sinne 
zum Lehrer der neuen Schule aufzuwerfen; dass er vielmehr dem 
in seiner „Pr. de Cromw.“ ausgesprochenen Grundsätze treu blieb, 
man solle niemandes Nachahmer sein. Immerhin ging es Hugo in 
derselben Weise wie Lessing; dieser wurde durch seine „ Hambur- 
gische Dramaturgie jener durch die „Pref. de Cromw . a der that- 
sächliche Führer der neuen Richtung. 

3 ) cfr. p. 91 ff. — Bezüglich der „Pref. a sagt Souriau u. a. 
treffend: „La multiplicite des idees dans ce manifeste est prodigieuse* 
(cfr. p. XIII). 
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Ausdrucks, der Stil, in dem er seiue zuudenden Ideen 
niederlegte, sicherte ihm für alle Zeit den Ehrentitel eines 
originellen Vorkämpfers der romantischen Epoche: „La 
Preface, dans sa prime jeunesse avait la beaute du diable, 
et, chose rare, avec les annees, eile ne La pas perdue.“ *) 

Es mag an dieser Stelle einer anderen Schrift gedacht 
werden, die sich ebenfalls mit der „Preface de Cromwell“ 
beschäftigt; ihr Verfasser nenrrt sich Ernst Weber. 2 ) 
Trotz des allgemeinen Titels seiner Abhandlung: „Les 
Manifestes litteraires de Victor Hugo“, spricht sich der¬ 
selbe in seinem recht flott geschriebenen Artikel haupt¬ 
sächlich nur über die Vorrede zu „Cromwell“ aus; hingegen 
werden die Vorreden zu den „Oden“ und den übrigen 
Dramen Hugos, welche zum Teil auch „litterarische Mani¬ 
feste“ genannt werden müssen, kaum erwähnt. Daher ist 
der Titel der Arbeit Webers nicht gerechtfertigt. Am 

*) cfr. Souriau p. 168. — In den Anmerkungen zur „Pref. u hat 
sieh Souriau in anerkennenswerter Weise beflissen, verschiedene 
seltsame Wörter des Textes zu erklären. — Nicht weniger als 20 
Seiten der Hugoschen Pref. handeln von der Suprematie des Dramas 
über Tragödie und Komödie. Der Altmeister Chateaubriant sah 
bekanntlich die Epopöe als den Höhepunkt aller poetischen Kunst 
an. — Sowohl Morf, wie auch Texte (a. a. O.) werfen nicht mit 
Unrecht dem französischen Gelehrten die Überladung des Textes der 
Vorrede zu „Cromw.“ mit Noten vor. Beide notieren mit gewisser 
Befriedigung die erfolgreichen Angriffe Souriaus auf Bires Werk an 
verschiedenen Stellen. Letzterer hat übrigens eine sehr hohe Meinung 
von der „Pref. u : „Verve, eclat, nettete, vigeur, les plus rares et les 
plus brillantes qualites de style se rencontrent dans ce morceau > 
reste Tun des chefs-d’oeuvre de l’auteur.“ (Bire, V. H. av. 1830 
p. 423). Jouin p. 26 in seinem Buche über David d’Angers bemerkt 
weniger begeistert: „11 serait pueril d’insister aujourdhui sur la valeur 
de ce manifeste sans mesure, sans ordre, paradoxal, mais etincelant 
de belles pensees et de traits vigoureux.“ 

2 ) „Les Manifestes litteraires de V. H. a , in der Festschrift zur 
Feier des 200 jährigen Bestehens des Kgl. Französischen Gymnasiums 
zu Berlin. Herausgegeben von dem Direktor und dem Lehrerkolle¬ 
gium. Berlin 1890 (p. 169 -195 der „Festschrift*"). 
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besten ist dem Verfasser der beigegebene Traktat über 
Hugos Theorie vom Grotesken, sowie über die Verskunst 
des französischen Dichters gelungen. x ) 

Auf französischer Seite erschienen noch einige Werke, 
welche sich mehr oder minder ausführlich mit den Dramen 
Hugos beschäftigen. An erster Stelle steht Edmond Bire, 
dessen fünfbändiges Werk über Hugo wohl die solideste 
Kritik seines Lebens und Wirkens enthält. 1 2 ) Mit grossem 
Fleisse hat Bire unter Benutzung der ihm zur Verfügung 
stehenden Akten eine Fülle von falschen Angaben des 
Dichters selbst, sowie seiner zahlreichen Biographen rekti¬ 
fiziert. Dabei lässt er in unparteiischer Würdigung Hugo 
als den bedeutendsten französischen Dichter der Neuzeit 
gelten. Hinsichtlich der dramatischen Werke Hugos hat 
uns Bire eiue Menge wertvoller Aufschlüsse über die Er¬ 
folge oder Misserfolge der Premieren gegeben, was ihm 


1 ) Nach Weber (p. 193) soll in allen Dramen H.s nur ein 
Hiatus Vorkommen und zwar „Cromw.“ V, 12, wo es heisst: „Et les 
yeux du Seigneur vont courant $ä et lä. tt — Ein anderes Mal 
(„Cromw.“ III, 3) hilft sich Hugo mit einer veralteten Schreibung: 
„O’est hideux Satan nud et ses ailes roussies.“ 

2 ) „V. H. avant 1830“. Paris 1883; „Y. H. aprfes 1830“, 2 vol. 
P. 1891; „V. H. apres 1851.“ P. 1894, Perrin et Cie. 12°. Man 
vergleiche die durchweg günstigen Recensionen über die einzelnen 
Bände von Brunetiere: „R. d. d. M.“ vom 1. Mai 1883 p. 187 und 
1. Okt. 1891 p. 696; von Louis Ganderax ebenda am 15. März 1886 
p. 462; ferner Dancourt: „R. G.“, Juni 1885, p. 888; Mahrenholtz in 
„Ltbl.“ 1895, p. 25 und Sarrazin in det „Z. f. n. Spr.“, XIV, p. 100: 
H. Pergameni in „Hist. Generale de la litt. fr. tt , p. 517 Anm.; „R. 
d’A. dr.“ 1891, IV p. 339 (Artikel von Henri Chapoy, sehr günstig 
für Bire) und endlich „R. bl.“ 4. Juni 1891. — Ungünstig urteilt über 
Bires Werk Deschamps (p. 306); doch ist das nicht anders zu er¬ 
warten, da Deschamps sich zum Ruhmeskämpen Hugos macht (ib.). 
Ein fünfter Band Bires: „V. H. et la Restauration.“ Etüde historique 
et litteraire. (Paris 1869. Lecou) kommt für die Abhandlung nicht 
in Betracht. Man vgl. übrigens die Kritik über diesen Band in R. 
d. d. M. vom 1. Mai 1871. 
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durch die Überlassung der Theaterakten (besonders jener 
der „Comedie franpaise“) ermöglicht worden war. 

Auch Bires Antipode Alfred Barbou hat sich in 
seiner höchst parteiisch gehaltenen Biographie Victor Hugos 
näher mit den Dramen des Meisters beschäftigt, wenn auch 
in der Hauptsache mehr nach der Seite ihrer Bühnen¬ 
wirkung bin. *) Hierbei stützt er sich im grossen Ganzen 
auf die von dem sogenannten Temoin gegebenen Daten und 
Berichte. Letzteres Buch erschien zuerst im Jahre 1863 
unter dem Titel: „Victor Hugo, raconte par un temoin 
de sa vie u (2 vol. 8°. Bruxelles bei Lacroix, Verbroekhoven 
<fc Cie.) und ist in der Hauptsache als eine Arbeit der 
Gattin Hugos, Adele, anzusehen. 2 ) Wie leicht erklärlich, 


*) cfr. „La Yie de V. H. (Y. H. et son temps).“ Edit. illustree. 
P. 1886. Man vgl. die Kritik des Buches von K. A. M. Hartmann 
in „Z. f. n. Spr.“ VIII 68, 1886, wo das Buch als „überschwenglich* 
bezeichnet wird. — Bire sagt darüber: „Son livre est un livre de 
biographie domestique et qui entend M. Barbou, entend M. V. H. 
lui-meme.“ (V. H. av. 1830, p. 18). Barbou hatte in der That vom 
Dichter die Durchsicht und Korrektur seines Buches vor der Druck¬ 
legung im Dezember 1879 erlangt (cfr. Hartmann p. 52). 

*) Es hat sich eine Kontroverse darüber entsponnen, ob nicht 
vielleicht H. selbst als der Urheber des „Temoin“ zu bezeichnen ist. 
Bire vertritt entschieden diese Ansicht; er schreibt: „ M; Y. H. en 
lui [au Temoin] donnant place dans „Pedition definitive“ de ses (Euvres 
a reconnu par lä meine que cet ouvrage etait son ceuvre person- 
nelle. Nous sommes donc autorises k y voir de veritables „Memoires“, 
ecrits k la troisieme personne.“ (V. H. av. 1830, p. 8 note 2.) - 
Auch Nebout (p. 85) hält den „Temoin“ für eine Autobiographie. 
Souriau (p. 45) ist nicht dieser Ansicht, und Rivet (p. 2) behauptet, 
dass H. selbst ihm erklärt habe, im „Temoin“ befänden sich viele 
Unrichtigkeiten, welche daher rührten, dass er (Hugo) sich geweigert 
habe, das Manuskript vor der Drucklegung durchzusehen. — Sehr 
enthusiastisch ergeht sich E. H. Kesler in der R. trimestrielle (40. 
Band, 10. Jahrg. im 4. Teile, Okt. 1863) über das eben erschienene 
Buch; er schreibt (p. 337): „Jusqu’ä la venue de ce livre tout ä part, 
aucun ecrivain n'avait su parier de Y. H. avec impartialite; l’ad- 
miration enthousiaste ou Penvie haineuse avaient toujours plus ou 
Sleumer, V. Hugo's Dramen. 2 
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enthält das Buch als Gedächtnisarbeit zahlreiche Irrtümer,. 
die in der Mehrzahl durch Bires Werk nachgewiesen sind. 1 } 
Auch der französische Literarhistoriker Alexandre 
Vinet betrachtet die Hugoschen Dramen hauptsächlich mit 
Rücksicht auf ihre Theatereffekte. 2 ) 

Klarer als Rapp und eingehender als Vinet stellt 
Pierre Nebout die Entwicklung der Hugoschen Theater¬ 
kunst dar in seinem apodiktisch geschriebenen Buche, 3 ) 
das der Anmerkungen fast gänzlich entbehrt. 4 ) Die Analyse 

moins tenu la plume.“ Kesler ist natürlich fest überzeugt, dass der 
Dichter selbst in keiner Weise sich an der Abfassung des Temoin 
beteiligt hat: „Ce temoin, c’est la compagne de l’illustre proscrit, 
c’est M me Victor Hugo eile meme. Si nous ne craignons pas de lever 
ce voile derrifcre lequel s’abrite cette pudeur litteraire, c’est qu’ici 
le nom importe k P oeuvre, et qu’il est la garantie de la verite et 
de la dignite du recit. Mme V. H. seule pouvait parier de si 
haut et de si loin, et Mme y. H. comme temoin aura cette gloire 
unique peut-etre de n’6tre recusee par personne.“ Kesler konnte 
freilich die Arbeit Bires nicht vorausahnen! — Es ist übrigens her¬ 
vorzuheben, dass der Stil des Temoin erheblich von dem Stile Hugos 
abweicht; er ist nämlich naiv und bilderarm. Kesler nennt ihn 
geradezu „weiblich, feminin“. — Nur eine Frauenhand konnte die 
politische Sinnesänderung Hugos so fein und zartfühlend erklären 
wie es H. rac. II, 302 geschieht. — Den Citaten im Verlaufe dieser 
Abhandlung liegt die Quartausgabe von Hetzel & Cie. zu Grunde 
mit dem Titel: „V. H. raconte par un temoin de sa yie. CEuvres 
de la Premiere Jeunesse.“ Paris 1885, 2 vol. 

*) Über die zahlreichen Ungenauigkeiten in der Datierung,, 
die sich nicht nur im „Temoin“, sondern noch weit mehr in den 
Werken Hugos finden, spricht sich sehr scharf, aber gerecht aus 
Bire V. H. aprfes 1830 I, 123. 

2 ) „Etudes sur la litterature fran^. au XIXe sifecle“, tome II, 
Paris 1851. 

3 ) „Le Drame romantique.“ Th&se presentee ä la faculte des 
Lettres de Paris. — P. 1895. Lecfene, Oudin & Cie. 

4 ) Nebout erklärt bündig (p. XIV): „Nous ne citons gufcre les 
critiques contemporains et ne renvoyons guere m&me aux plus ex- 
cellents ouvrages ä qui nous devons beaucoup . . . Nous avons 
philosophe k notre loisir devant les Oeuvres elles-memes.“ 


j 
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der Hugoschen Dramen, welche Nebout giebt, dünkt mir 
freilich hin und wieder zn oberflächlich und zu sehr ent¬ 
gegenkommend; denn Nebout stellt sich vielfach einseitig 
auf den Standpunkt Hugos, der bekanntlich jedes seiner 
Dramen für ein Meisterstück ansah. Demzufolge sind 
Nebouts kritische Bemerkungen vielfach ohne Bedeutung. 
Diese Thatsaehe tritt am meisten bei der Beurteilung der 
Charaktere in Hugos Dramen hervor: Nebout interpretiert 
oft zu viel in dieselben hinein und sieht nicht darauf, 
was der Dichter selbst gemäss seinen Dramenvorreden 
durch die einzelne Gestalt zum Ausdrucke bringen will . l ) 
Über die Vorrede zu „Cromwell“ spricht sich Nebout 
ziemlich ausführlich aus, und am besten gefällt ihm die 
Theorie Hugos, dass das Christentum die Melancholie ge¬ 
bracht habe, doch bekämpft er dieselbe als unstichhaltig. 2 ) 
Die anderen Theorien der berühmten Vorrede hält er 
zwar nicht für neu, schreibt ihnen aber das Verdienst zu: 
„das von der klassischen Tragödie beherrschte Genie der 
Franzosen befreit zu haben“. 3 ) 

Sodann wären die französischen Kritiker zu nennen, 
welche die Theaterstücke Hugos auf ihren geschichtlichen 
Gehalt hin geprüft haben. Es sind dies Theodore Muret 4 ) 
und Paul de Saint - Victor 5 ). Beide kommen darin 

l ) Z. B. findet Nebout Catarina in „Ang.“ wohl „ingenue“ nach 
Hugos Auffassung; er sagt aber kein Wort davon, dass H. diese 
weibl. Gestalt als eine Vertreterin „der Frau innerhalb der Gesell¬ 
schaft“ unrechtmässigerweise hinstellt! 

*) cfr. Nebout p. 88 und p. 91. 

3 ) cfr. ib. p. 2. 

*) „L’histoire par le Theätre 1789—1851.“ P. 1865, 3 e Serie. 

*) Paul de Saint-Victor (1827—1891) war einer der Testaments¬ 
vollstrecker Hugos und der langjährige Redakteur der Zeitung „La 
Presse"; sein geistreiches Buch trägt den Titel: „Victor Hugo". 
P. 1884. C. Levy. Man vgl. die günstige Recension desselben von 
Hartmann in Z. f. n. Spr. VIII, p. 155 f. 1886. — P. de Saint-Victor 
war der einzige Kritiker, den H. liebte; zu ihm sagte er: „On ecrirait 

2 * 
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überein, dass die Romantiker und vor allem Hugo eine 
gründliche Missachtung der Geschichte an den Tag 
gelegt haben, obwohl sie alle Welt von der naturgetreuen 
Wiedergabe und Zeichnung historischer Ereignisse und 
Personen überzeugen wollten. 1 ) Endlich seien noch zwei 
Arbeiten über einzelne Dramen erwähnt; nämlich über 
„Hernani“ ein kurze Abhandlung von Todeschini 2 ) und 
eine zweite über „Marion de Lorme“ von Paul Milliet, 
die mir indessen nicht zugänglich war und die ich nur 
aus einer Revuebesprechung kenne. 3 ) - 

Neben * diesen Spezialarbeiten über Hugo und seine 
Werke sind zahlreiche kleinere und grössere Aufsätze in 
Zeitschriften, vor allem in der Revue des deux Mondes, 
der Revue generale, der Revue bleue, der Nouvelle Revue, 
dem Correspondant und der Revue d’Art dramatique er¬ 
schienen, die bald feindselig, bald lobpreisend, selten 
unparteiisch sich über Hugos dramatische Werke aus¬ 
sprechen. Auch die vor kurzem in zwei Bänden veröffent¬ 
lichte Korrespondenz Victor Hugos, die, abgesehen von 
Souriaus Schrift/) in keinem der genannten W’erke benutzt 

un livre rien que pour vous faire ecrire une page.“ (Asseline p. 
250.) Hierzu bemerkt Souriau (p. 129) sehr schön: Il est vrai que 
ce genre de critique a un grand merite: il ne crispe pas les nerfs 
du poete qui n’est plus mis sur la sellette, mais sur an piedestal“ . . . 
aber: „pour l’epanouissement du genie il ne faut pas la serre chaude 
avec sa temperature uniforme et deletäre, mais bien de plein air, 
plus tonique, avec ses alternatives de chaud et de froid, de rayons 
de soleil et d’orages.“ 

*) Ygl. den Aufsatz von Ducarne R. G. Juli 1885, p. 86*7. 

2 ) „Hernani ou une bataille litteraire“ Milan 1887, 63 Seiten. 
Ygl. die Recension des Buches durch Mahrenholtz in Zt. f. n. Spr. 
X. 2, p. 3. 

3 ) „Notes romantiques h propos de „Marion de Lorme“ ; prece- 
dees de quelques lignes d 1 Alfred de Müsset. Librairie des biblio¬ 
philes.“ 8°, 36 p. P. 1888. 

4 ) Souriau konnte nur den ersten, im Jahre 1896 erschienenen 
Teil der „Correspondance de Y. H. tt benutzen. 



worden ist, leistete für die Beantwortung mancher Fragen 
dieser Abhandlung wichtige Dienste. ’) 

Für die Citate liegt dieser Arbeit die definitive 
Ausgabe der Werke Hugos, die der Dichter selbst noch 
veranlasst hatte, zu Grunde. 2 ) ln dieser „Edition ne 
varietur“ fehlen einesteils die Jugendwerke Hugos, welche 
auch nur einen verbalen und rhetorischen Wert haben, 3 ) 
wie Irtamene, 4 ) Athalie ou les Scandinaves, 5 ) 
Ines de Castro, 6 ) Artamene,'*) anderenteils schliesst 
sie die späteren dramatischen Entwürfe aus, vor 
allem „Les Jumeaux“ 8 ) und die im „Theätre 

*) Titel: „V. H. Correspondance de 1815 — 1835“. P. 1896. 
C. Levy 4°; ferner: „V. H. Correspondance de 1835—1882“. P. 1898. 
C. Levy 4°. Mit diesen beiden Bänden ist übrigens die Herausgabe 
der Briefe Hugos noch nicht abgeschlossen. 

2 ) „Edition definitive d’aprfes les manuscrits originaux“ Paris. 
Hetzel & Quantin 8°. Diese Sammlung erschien vom 26. Februar 1880 
an bis zum Tode des Dichters 1885 in 70 Bänden. 

3 ) Man vergleiche über dieselben u. a. R. d’A. dr. 1891 IV, 
p. 345 f., wo besonders die früh sich kundgebende Vorliebe Hs. für 
Dramen betont wird; desgl. H. rac. I, 197. — Diese wie auch die 
Stücke H.s aus dem Greisenalter erschienen von 1886 an in einer 
Sammlung von Quartbänden bei Hetzel & Quantin. 

4 ) cfr. H. rac. I, 215, Inhaltsangabe; das Stück ist nach Sainte- 
Beuve (Prem. Lundis II, 42) im Jahre 1816 nach „aristotelischer“ 
Art verfasst. 

6 ) cfr. Sainte-Beuve Prem. Lundis II, 42. Man vgl. Louandre 
et Bourquelot IV, p. 334. Im Jahre 1817 ist das Stück geschrieben. 

6 ) cfr. H. rac. I, 219: „piece curieuse ä connaitre comme 
premifcre äbauche et point de depart de son theätre.“ 

7 ) Der 14jährige Hugo schrieb 1816 dieses Stück zur Feier der 
Niederlage Napoleons bei Waterloo und zur Beglückwünschung der 
zurückkehrenden Bourbonen. Das Drama schliesst mit den Worten: 
„Quand on hait les tyrans, on doit aimer les rois. tt Man vgl. auch 
Nettement I, 303. 

8 ) Anfangs trug dieses Stück den Titel: „Le Comte Jean (de 
Crequi); es waren die drei ersten Akte vom 26. Juli bis zum 23. August 
1839 angefertigt. Es behandelt die Erzählung Voltaires von einem 
Zwillingsbruder Ludwigs XIV., der bis zum Jahre 1703 mit einer 
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en liberte“ J ) aus Hugos Nachlasse zusammengestellten 
Stücke. 

Desgleichen ist nicht das in der Hauptsache als Hugos 
Werk zu betrachtende Drama „Amy Robsart“ 2 ) auf¬ 
genommen worden, weil es ehedem unter dem Namen 
von Hugos Schwager Paul Foucher veröffentlicht wurde 
und nur eine, jeder Originalität bare, dramatische Ver¬ 
arbeitung des Scottschen Romanes „Kenilworth“ darstellt. 
Zwar hat der Temoin 3 ) behauptet, Paul Foucher sei der 
alleinige Verfasser des Stückes gewesen; doch hat Victor 
Hugo selbst nach dem Misslingen der Aufführung seine 
Urheberschaft — wenigstens teilweise — eingestanden. 4 ) 


Maske versehen in der Bastille gelebt habe. Das Stück enthält 
einige anmutige Partien, z. B. das Lied der Alix de Ponthieu (II. 
Akt, 2. Scene). Über den Grund der Nichtvollendung des Dramas 
vergleiche man Bire, V. H. ap. 1830, I, 254. 

*) Man vgl. die abfälligen Recensionen über diese Sammlung 
von Lefranc in R. d’A. dram. 1886 II, p. 87 ff. und von Brunetiere 
in der R. d. d. M. vom 1. Mai 1886, p. 214 ff. 

2 ) Das Stück wurde einmal ohne Erfolg gespielt am 13. Febr. 
1828 auf dem Odeontheater zu Paris. 

3 ) cfr. H. rac. II, 178 u. 234. 

4 ) Man vergleiche den Brief H.s an die Redaktion des „Journal 
des Debats“, p. 259 in der Ausgabe von Hetzel; ebenso den Brief 
des Dichters an Victor Pavie vom 29. Febr. 1828 (Corr. I, 172); 
ferner Lesclide, p. 198 und Claretie, p. 26. Während Bire V. H. 
av. 1830, p. 456 — gemäss Souriau: „se conformant k son Systeme 
de denigrement“ — festzustellen sucht, dass „Amy Robsart“ ein 
Werk H.s sei, führt Souriau, p. 255 als Gegner dieser Annahme 
einen Brief Paul Fouchers an vom 5. Sept. 1827, in dem dieser sich 
der Redaktion des „J. des Debats“ gegenüber als den Verfasser des 
genannten Dramas hinstellt: „C’est moi qui en suis Pauteur. A la 
verite M. V. H., raon beau-frere, s’est Charge de le lire au comite, 
et d’en suivre les repetitions ce qui explique naturellement votre 
erreur“. Abgesehen davon, dass dieser Brief, nicht jede Thätigkeit 
H.s an der Abfassung des Dramas ausschliesst, giebt ein Bericht 
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Nach Ausscheidung dieser dramatischen Versuche 
und Skizzen bleiben die zehn Dramen Hugos, nämlich: 
„Cromwell“, „Marion de Lorme“, „Hernani“, „Le Roi 
■s’amuse“, „Lucrece Borgia“, „Marie Tudor“, „Angelo“, 
„Ruy Blas“, „Les Burgraves“ und „Torquemada“, zur 
Besprechung übrig. 1 ) Mit diesen Stücken hat sich die 
vorliegende Abhandlung eingehend zu beschäftigen, wobei 
besonders die Bühnenschicksale der Dramen berück¬ 
sichtigt werden, an die sich füglich eine Erörterung der 
dramatischen Technik, sowie die Charakteristik der im 
Drama auftretenden Personen — vor allem der Frauen¬ 
gestalten — anschliesst. 


aus dem „Moniteur 4 vom 12. Febr. 1828, p. 168, den ebenfalls 
Souriau (p. 305) abdruckt, den Beweis, dass H., wenn nicht der 
einzige, so doch der hauptsächliche Urheber des Dramas war; es 
heisst da: „On repfete assidüment le drame d’„Amy Robsart 4 . Dans 
la preface d’un drame tres extraordinaire qu’il vient de publier, 
l’auteur d’„Amy Robsart 4 dit que si son „Cromwell 4 [sic!] etait 
destine ä la scene, il pourrait bien le disposer pour eile et qu’ 
alors il serait probablement regu et siffle 4 . Nach Barbou p. 119 
schenkte H. das Manuskript des Dramas an Alex. Dumas pöre. — 
Während also die Autorschaft von „Amy Robsart 4 dem Dichter zu¬ 
zuerkennen ist, so hat derselbe aber durchaus keinen Anspruch auf 
eine Urheberschaft der Tragödie „Phocion 4 , von der H. in seiner 
•Schrift „Litterature et Philosophie mölees 4 als von seinem Eigen- 
tume spricht. Bire (V. H. av. 1830, p. 184) wies überzeugend nach, 
dass der Verfasser dieses Stückes J. C. Royou, ein Bruder des Abbe 
Royou (1745—1828), gewesen ist! 

l ) In der Hetzelschen Ausgabe ist dem Drama „Marie Tudor 4 
noch das Libretto „Esmeralda 4 beigegeben. Es stellt Scenen aus 
dem Romane H.s: „Notre-Dame de Paris 4 dar und wurde von der 
treuen Verehrerin des Dichters Louise Bertin in Musik gesetzt. Der 
Titel der ersten Ausgabe lautete: ,.La Esmeralda, opera en 4 actes, 
musique de Melle Louise Bertin, paroles de M. Victor Hugo, decors 
de MM. Philastre et Cambon. 4 P. 1836. 8 0 Schlesinger, Jonas 
Barbe, 1 fr. — Dieses Libretto kommt natürlich für diese Schrift 
nicht in Betracht. 
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Wir habeu uns bemüht, bei der Ausarbeitung des 
Themas das Wort Sainte-Beuves zu beachten, wonach der 
Litterarhistoriker des 19. Jahrhunderts ein Buch schreiben 
müsse: „nourri de toutes sortes d’informations sur la vie 
et l’esprit d’un temps encore voisin de date et deja 
lointain de Souvenir“. l ) 

*) cfr. Sainte-Beuve: Chateaubriand et son groupe litteraire 
sous l’Empire, tome II, 146. 2 vol., P. 1861. 8° Garnier freres. 



Kapitel I. 


„Cromwell.“ 

Beginnen wir mit demjenigen Stücke, welches den 
dramatischen Ruf des französischen Lyrikers begründete, 
mit „Cromwell“. Victor Hugo war nicht mehr unbekannt, 
als er dieses Werk in Angriff nahm. Seine lyrischen 
Gedichte 1 ) und seine Romane 2 ) hatten ihm schon Tausende 
von Herzen gewonnen. Mit der Herausgabe des „Cromwell“ 
betrat der Dichter den Pfad des Kampfes gegen veraltete, 
überlebte Ideen und vernichtete so mit einem Schlage die 
behagliche Ruhe seines Lebens. Er scheint die Stürme 
vorausgesehen zu haben, welche über ihn, den kühnen 
Steuermann, hereinbrechen sollten. In der Vorrede seinös 
ersten Dramas heisst es: „Fasse Dieu qu’il [Tauteur] ne 
se repente jamais d’avoir expose la vierge obscurite de 
son nom et de sa personne aux ecueils, aux bourrasques, 
aux tempetes du parterre, et surtout (car qu’importe une 
chute?) aux tracasseries miserables de la eoulisse; d'etre 
entre dans cette atmosphere variable, brumeuse, orageuse, 
oü dogmatise l’ignorance, oü siffle l’envie, oü rampent les 
cabales, oü la probite du talent a si souvent ete mal- 
connue, oü la noble candeur du genie est quelquefois si 


*) „Ödes et poesies diverses 44 (Juni 1822); „Nou veiles Ödes 44 
(März 1824); „Ödes et Ballades 44 (Okt. 1826). 

2 ) „Han d’Islande 44 (Febr. 1823), Paris, Persan 4 vol. in 12°;, 
„Bug Jargal 44 (Jan. 1826), Paris, Urbain Canel. in 18°. 
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deplacee, ou la mediocrite triomphe de rabaisser ä son 
niveau les superiorites qui l’offusquent, ou Ton trouve 
taut de petits hommes pour un grand, tant de nullites 
pour un Talma, *) tant de Myrmidons pour un Achille.“ 1 2 ) 

Wie uns dieser Herzenserguss eines aufstrebenden 
jugendlichen Talentes zeigt, war eine besondere Verwegen¬ 
heit erforderlich, um die zweihundertjährigen Fesseln des 
Klassicismus, welche das Theater umschlangen, zu zer¬ 
brechen. Aber Victor Hugo fühlte die Energie in sich, 
den Kampf zu unternehmen, nachdem ihm durch die Be¬ 
schäftigung mit Shakespeare ein tiefer Hass gegen den 
Afterklassicismus seiner Zeit eingeflösst worden war. So 
begann er mit der Begeisterung eines 24 jährigen Dichters 
sein erstes Drama am 6. August 1826; und schon am 
25. Oktober waren die ersten vier Akte beendet, welche 
über 5000 Verse zählten. Länger arbeitete er an dem 
umfangreichen fünften Akte (1679 Verse), den er zwar 
schon am 28. Oktober begann, jedoch erst im Anfang 
Februar 1827 vollendete. 3 4 ) 

Wie wir durch den Temoin *) erfahren, hatte Hugo 
die Absicht, dem damals schon 65jährigen Schauspieler 
Talma von der „Comedie franpaise“ die Titelrolle des 

1 ) Über diesen berühmten Schauspieler schreibt Parigot (p. 20): 
^11 modernisait son art par un souci de r^alisme tres etudie ... II 
passa son existenee k jouer des trag6dies, et il parait bien qu’il 
avait le goüt du drame. tt 

2 ) cfr. Pr. de „Cromw.“ p. 41. 

3 ) Nach dem Originalmanuskripte wurde der erste Akt begonnen 
am 6. Aug., beendet am 24. Aug.; der zweite wurde begonnen am 
31. Aug., beendet am 20. Sept.; der dritte begonnen am 22. Sept., 
beendet am 9. Okt.; der vierte Akt begonnen am 11. Okt M beendet 
am 25. Okt. — Beim fünften Akte ist nur das Anfangsdatum, der 
28. Okt. angegeben, nicht das Datum der Beendigung desselben. — 
Bei der Verszählung sind die Prosazeilen des Briefes von Mancini 
{II, 2) nicht mitgerechnet. 

4 ) H. rac. II, 221; sowie bei Lesclide, p. 210. 
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Dramas zu übertragen; doch machte ein jäher Tod des¬ 
selben (am 19. Qktober 1826) dieser Lieblingsidee des 
Dichters ein Ende. Ohne Hoffnung, einen zweiten Talma 
finden zu können, soll dann Victor Hugo dem Drama jenen 
enormen Umfang von 6600 Versen gegeben haben, der es 
für eine Bühnendarstellung ungeeignet machte; 1 ) desgleichen 
soll die Ausarbeitung des letzten Aktes durch Talmas Tod 
verlangsamt worden sein: „M. V. H. n’ayant plus d’acteur 
ne se pressa plus.“ Während die letztere Behauptung als 
zutreffend angesehen werden darf, ist bezüglich der ersteren 
durch Bires Forschungen nachgewiesen, dass Hugo schon 
vor dem Tode des gefeierten Schauspielers den ersten 
Akten die gewaltige Ausdehnung von je über tausend 
Versen gegeben hatte; es geht dies aus einem Briefe des 
Dichters an Adolphe de Saint-Valry deutlich hervor. 2 ) 
Hiermit steht auch eine in der Vorrede gegebene An- 

V 

deutung im Einklang, der zufolge Victor Hugo in seiner 
Stellung „zwischen der akademischen Charybdis und der 
administrativen Scylla“ erkannt habe, es müsse eine Bühnen¬ 
darstellung „Cromwells“ auf derartige Hindernisse stossen, 
■dass es besser sei, von vornherein auf eine solche zu ver¬ 
zichten: „C’est pourquoi il s’est livre libre et docile aux 
fantaisies de la composition, au plaisir de la derouler ä 
plus larges plis, aux developpements que son sujet com- 

9 H. rae. II, 224. Ein „Klassiker 4 , namens Geraud, schrieb 
am SO. April 1830 in sein Tagebuch: „ Aprfes de longs et penibles 
efforts, je viens d’achever enfin le pretendu drame que M. V. H. a 
fait preceder d’une preface arrogante,“ cfr. Maurice Albert: „Geraud, 
un homme de lettres sous l’Empire et la Restauration, fragment d’un 
Journal intime 4 . P. Flammarion o. J., p. 257. Das Drama zählt 
übrigens nicht 7000 Verse wie Schulz (p. 4) angiebt. Der Vorwurf 
von Schulz (p. 4), Hugo habe nicht gewusst, wie lang ein bühnen¬ 
gerechtes Drama sein müsse, ist vollends abzuweisen. Schulz über¬ 
sieht, dass „Cromw.“ ein Kampfdrama sein sollte. 

2 ) cfr. Brief vom 11. Oktober 1826, bei Bire abgedruckt; der¬ 
selbe findet sich nicht in der „Corr. de V. H. u 



portait et qui, s’ils achevent d’eloigner son drame du 
theätre, ont du moins l’avantage de de rendre presque 
complet sous le rapport historique.“ x ) 

Das Stück wurde also zu einem Buchdrama; dennoch 
hegte der Dichter den Gedanken, dasselbe eines Tages 
aufgeführt zu sehen. Er bemerkte, dass im Gegensätze 
zur alten Schule das neue Drama nicht eine, sondern 
zwanzig und mehr Individualitäten enthalten müsse: „on 
conpoit qu’un pareil tableau sera gigantesque: il y aura 
foule dans le drame.“ 2 ) Ausserdem wies er auf das Bei¬ 
spiel der Griechen hin, die oft tagelang im Theater, ohne 
Überdruss zu empfinden, weilten. In der That würde die 
Geduld eines griechischen Theaterpublikums bei der Auf¬ 
führung „Cromwells“ erforderlich sein, dessen Recitation 
fast acht Stunden in Anspruch nimmt! 

Nur einmal (im Jahre 1883) lief die Nachricht durch 
die französischen Blätter: „L’Odeon donnera cet hiver le 
drame de „Cromwell“ de V. H.“; es hatten sich Hugos 
Freunde Paul Meurice und Auguste Vacquerie mit Zu¬ 
stimmung des greisen Dichters bereit erklärt, die not¬ 
wendige Kürzung des Stückes vorzunehmen. Gegen ein 
solches Verfahren protestierte unter anderen ein Mitarbeiter 
der „Revue Generale“: 3 ) „Cromwell“ tel qu’il est, ne me 
parait pas susceptible de reduction: on ne taille pas dans 
une ceuvre de cette importance, comme dans du drap. 
V. H. en composant ce drame a eu en vue uniquement 
d’en faire une demonstratiou pratique et detaillee de sa 


*) cfr. „Pr. de Cromw.“, p. 41. Hugo gab selbst zu, dass sein 
Stück bei einer Aufführung ausgepfiffen sein würde. Vgl. Nettement- 
II, 405. 

4 ) Über 60 Schauspieler wären zur Aufführung „Cromwells“ 
nötig. Sehr richtig bemerkt Nebout (p. 116) im Hinblick hierauf: 
„L’auteur a pris le vaste pour le grand . . . tous les ministres. 
figurent dans une scene oü ils ne prononcent pas un mot u ! 

*) Artikel von Dancourt, im September 1883, p. 406 f. 
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nouvelle poetique du theätre“. Es unterblieb auch wirklich 
•die geplante Aufführung des Stückes. 

Sein Erstlingsdrama widmete der Dichter seinem 
Vater, dem General Leopold Hugo, mit welchem er sich 
auf der Hochzeit seines Bruders Abel im Jahre 1825 wieder 
versöhnt hatte. *) 

Zu Beginn Februar 1827 las Victor Hugo selbst das 
vollendete Werk im Salon seines Schwiegervaters Pierre 
Foucher einem intimen Kreise vor; 2 ') aber erst im Dezember 
des Jahres erschien die erste Druckausgabe mit der vom 
Oktober datierten Vorrede. 3 ) 

Der Inhalt des immensen Stückes ist in grossen Zügen 
folgender: 

I. Akt. Der Dichter versetzt uns in eine Londoner 
Schenke, in welcher sich frühmorgens eine Anzahl Adliger, 
an ihrer Spitze der geächtete Lord Ormond, zur Ver¬ 
schwörung wider den allgewaltigen Cromwell versammelt 
haben. Nach einiger Zeit treten eine Anzahl Puritaner 
ein, welche ebenfalls dem Protektor grollen, weil er sich 
zum König aufzuwerfen beabsichtigt. Es entspinnen sich 
erregte Gespräche zwischen den ungleichen Parteien. Ein 
Herold tritt auf und ordnet eine Schliessung der Wirts¬ 
häuser an, sowie ein allgemeines Fasten zu Ehren der 
bevorstehenden Krönung Cromwells. — Unter den Adligen 

*) cfr. H. rac. II, 231. — H.b Vater war sehr ärgerlich darüber 
gewesen, dass Victor auf die militärische Laufbahn verzichtet hatte, 
um sich der Litteratur widmen zu können; doch stimmten ihn die 
Erfolge des Sohnes günstiger. 

2 ) cfr. Brief H.s an Sainte-Beuve vom 8. Februar 1827 (Corr. 

I, 261), sowie H. rac. II, 226. 

*) Der Titel der ersten Druckausgabe lautete: „Cromwell, 
drame en cinq actes et en vers libres par V. Hugo. Paris 1827, 
chez Ambroise Dupont & Cie., imprimerie J. Tastu.“ — 8°. 8 fr, 

cfr. „La France Litteraire ou Dictionnaire bibliographique“ par 

J. M. Querard. P. 1830, tome IV, p. 157. — Asselineau, p. 271 
giebt irrtümlich 1828 als Erscheinungsjahr des Dramas an. 
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befindet sich auch des Protektors Sohn Richard, der ohne 
Kenntnis der finsteren Pläne seiner Kameraden sich ihnen 
zugesellt hat. 

II. Akt. Im Bankettsaal des Whitehallpalastes empfängt 
Cromwell die Gesandten der europäischen Höfe und nach 
ihnen seine Familie. Kaum haben ihn seine Angehörigen 
verlassen, so meldet der Geheimschreiber Cromwells die 
Entdeckung einer Verschwörung, an der sich auch sein 
Sohn Richard beteiligt habe. Seine Worte werden durch 
zwei Verräter aus den Reihen der Verschworenen bestätigt. 
Sofort wird Richard in Haft genommen. Inzwischen ist 
es dem Lord Rochester, der auch zu den Verschwörern 
zählt, gelungen, in der Kleidung eines Geistlichen bei 
Cromwell Zutritt zu erhalten. Er erfährt von dem Verrate 
und benachrichtigt rechtzeitig seinen Freund Ormond. 

III. Akt. In einem anderen Saale des Whitehallpalastes 
haben die vier Narren Cromwells eine Unterredung, in der 
sie über die Liebe Rochesters zu Francis, der jüngsten 
Tochter des Protektors, spotten. Letzterer erscheint als¬ 
bald mit seiner Lieblingstochter. Im Gespräche mit ihrem 
Vater verurteilt Francis die Mörder Karls I., ohne zu 
ahnen, dass Cromwell selbst deren Anführer war. Schmerz¬ 
durchdrungen entfernt sich der Protektor. — Mit der Er¬ 
zieherin der jungen Francis erscheint der als Geistlicher 
verkleidete Rochester. Eben steht er im Begriff, der be¬ 
troffenen Francis seine Liebe zu offenbaren, da kommt 
Cromwell unvermutet zurück. Nur die Geistesgegenwart 
der Francis rettet den Ueberraschten vor dem Tode; die¬ 
selbe giebt vor, ihre Erzieherin, die Dame Guggligoy, sei 
der Gegenstand der Bitten des vor ihr knieenden Kaplans 
gewesen. Belustigt ordnet der Protektor eine sofortige 
Vermählung mit derselben an. — Der verwirrte Rochester 
hat statt eines Liebesgedichtes aus Versehen der Tochter 
Cromwells den Brief an einen der Mitverschworenen über- 
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reicht, in dem ein neuer Anschlag mitgeteilt wird. Die 
erschreckte Francis benachrichtigt sofort ihren Vater. 
Diesem haben die Abgeordneten des Parlaments die 
Krone angeboten. Doch giebt der Protektor eine aus¬ 
weichende Antwort. 

Am Abende bringt man Cromwell den gewohnten 
Schlaftrunk, in den aber Rochester ein betäubendes Pulver 
gemischt hatte. Cromwell, der diese List durch den auf¬ 
gefangenen Brief erfahren hat, zwingt den angeblichen 
Kaplan, den Trunk zu nehmen, worauf Rochester bewusstlos 
niedersinkt. Er hat keine Zeit mehr, seine Freunde zu 
warnen. Bald darauf erscheint der Astrolog Manasse und 
prophezeit dem aufhorchenden Cromwell einen gewalt¬ 
samen Tod für den Fall, dass er die Krone annähme. 

IV. Akt. Am Hauptthore des Schlossparkes hält der 
als Soldat vermummte Cromwell die Nachtwache, um selbst 
seine Feinde zu empfangen. Diese erscheinen und gelangen 
unbehindert in das Schloss. Die Narren und der Astrolog 
kommen gleichfalls und machen sich über den Protektor 
lustig, dessen Ermordung sie zu sehen hoffen. Lord 
Ormond erscheint wieder mit seinen Gefährten, welche den 
betäubten Rochester tragen, den sie für Cromwell gehalten 
haben. Der Sohn Cromwells, Richard, kommt auch hinzu; 
denn es ist ihm gelungen, seiner Haft zu entfliehen. Er 
belauscht die Verschwörer und erfährt, dass es sich um 
das Leben seines Vaters handle. Er stürzt vor und bittet 
um Gnade für denselben. Der wachehaltende Cromwell 
sieht mit Rührung, dass er seinen Sohn verkannt hat. 
Inzwischen erwacht Rochester, und die Verschwörer be¬ 
merken ihren verhängnisvollen Irrtum; denn schon werden 
sie von den Soldaten des zürnenden Protektors umzingelt. 
Derselbe verkündet ihnen das Todesurteil. 

V. Akt. Im grossen Saale des Westminsterpalastes 
ist der Königsthron errichtet; man legt die letzte Hand 



an die Ausschmückung des Saales. Dort hat der Palast¬ 
lieferant Barebone eine Zusammenkunft mit den ver¬ 
schworenen Puritanern, wobei dem General Lambert die 
Aufgabe des Tyrannenmordes zugeteilt wird. Da man 
Barebone, der um Schonung der kostbaren Teppiche bei 
der Erdolchung Cromwells bittet, verhöhnt, verrät derselbe 
erzürnt dem Protektor den Blutplan. 

Nach und nach füllt sich der Saal; das unmutige Volk 
harrt finster auf das Kommen'Cromwells. Dieser erscheint 
in festlichem Zuge und nimmt auf dem Throne Platz, an 
den sich die Verschwörer drängen. Man bekleidet ihn 
mit dem Purpurmantel und überreicht ihm den Degen. 
Der General Lambert bringt die Krone, um bei deren 
Annahme durch den Protektor diesen zu erdolchen. Doch 
schon erhebt sich Cromwell mit Würde und weist zum 
Erstaunen aller die angebotene Ehrung zurück. Die ent¬ 
täuschten Verschwörer verschwinden unter dem jubelnden 
Volke. Hierauf begnadigt der Protektor die zum Tode 
verurteilten Adligen, wie auch den Puritaner Carr, der 
ihm den Mordanschlag verraten hatte. Ja! selbst als ein 
fanatischer Mensch mit dem Dolche in der Hand auf ihn 
zustürzt, begnadigt er auch ihn, doch wird derselbe von 
der erzürnten Menge zerrissen, während der Lord-Protektor 
sinuend auf dem Throne murmelt: 

„Quand donc serai-je roi?“ — 

Mit diesem Worte, das sozusagen die Seele des 
Dramas ausmacht, schliesst das abwechslungsreiche Stück. 
Aber nur notdürftig verbindet der Gedanke: „Wird Crom¬ 
well König, oder nicht?“ die kaleidoskopisch um den 
Protektor sich gruppierenden Scenen. Anstatt in gerader 
Linie fortzuschreiten, wie es die auf menschlicher Gemüts¬ 
kenntnis beruhende Regel der Alten vorschrieb, zieht die 
Handlung weite Windungen um die Mittelfigur, wie wenn 
es sich um die Ausmessung eines Palastes handle: sie 
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schreitet nicht vorwärts, sondern geht spazieren. Vor 
allem leidet der erste Akt an ermüdenden Scenen; die 
Puritaner streiten sich endlos über biblische Stellen, statt 
dass sie ein Komplott gegen Cromwell schmieden, wie es 
ihre Absicht war (I, 9 ff.); desgleichen sind die Adligen 
mit allen möglichen Nebendingen beschäftigt (I, 12). Auch 
die Narrenscenen des dritten Aktes haben eine unnatürliche 
Ausdehnung; bei einer Reduktion derselben würde aber 
vielleicht des Dichters Grundsatz von einer entsprechenden 
Vermischung des „Grotesken“ und Erhabenen zu kurz 
gekommen sein: man darf eben uicht vergessen, dass 
„Cromwell“ ein Kampfdrama war. *) Berichtet zwar 
die Geschichte nicht die Existenz von Narren am Hofe 
Cromwells, so Hess doch jedenfalls die Epoche des Pro¬ 
tektors die Einführung solcher zu, da die Sitte, Narren 
zu halten, bis in das siebzehnte Jahrhundert hinabreicht. 2 ) 

Hinsichtlich der Beobachtung der Einheit der Zeit 
und des Ortes sei bemerkt, dass die Handlung am 25. Juni 
1657, drei Uhr morgens ihren Anfang nimmt, um mit 
dem ‘26. Juni mittags zu schliessen; dabei ist im ganzen 

*) Man hat nicht mit Unrecht darauf hingewiesen, dass schon 
der erste Vers des Dramas den Kampf gegen die „klassischen* 
Theorien zum Ausdrucke bringt; er enthält nur ein Datum, ohne 
jede Umschreibung. 

*) Für die Rechtfertigung der erwähnten Abschweifungen im 
Drama könnte man allenfalls auf den „ rapport historique*, der be¬ 
sonders von Ludovic'Vitet (1802--1873) in seinen historischen Scenen 
zur „Liga* gepflegt und ausgebildet wurde, hinweisen. Einer solchen 
Auffassung widerspricht aber die Absicht H.s, ein aufführbares 
Drama schreiben zu wollen (siehe oben). Vitet seinerseits verwahrte 
sich entschieden gegen den Titel eines r dramatischen Dichters*; er 
schrieb: „Je n’ai point aspire ä faire des drames; je ne saurais trop 
le repeter . . . ce n’est point une piece de theätre que Ton va lire, 
ce sont des faits historiques presentes sous la forme dramatique, 
mais sans la pretention d’en composer un drame*, cfr. „La Ligue tt , 
Introd. p. 2. Vitet will nicht einmal, dass man sein Stück auch nur 
als einen „essai de drame historique* bezeichne! 

Slenraer. Y. Hugos Dramen. 


3 
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Stücke die Stadt London der Schauplatz; allerdings wechselt 
er mit jedem Akte innerhalb der englischen Metropole. 1 ) 
Trotz seines energischen Ansturmes gegen die Regel der 
drei Einheiten hatte sich also Victor Hugo derselben 
ziemlich angepasst, was um so beachtenswerter ist, als 
der Umfang des Dramas jedenfalls eine längere Dauer 
der Handlung erwarten liess. Der Dichter schrieb zur 
Aufklärung dieser Thatsache in der Vorrede des Dramas: 
„Ce n’est pas avec la permission d’Aristote, mais avec 
celle de l’histoire que l’auteur a groupe ainsi son drame; 
et parce que, ä l’interet egal, il aime mieux un sujet con- 
centre qu’un sujet eparpille.“ 2 ) 

Eine Reihe gekünstelter oder geradezu unmöglicher 
Situationen verraten den Anfänger in der dramatischen 
Kunst. Hierhin gehören besonders die zahlreichen, viel 

V. 

zu langen A-part-Scenen, die im allgemeinen auf eine 
ungenügende Charakteristik der sprechenden Personen zu¬ 
rückzugehen pflegen. 3 ) Wie Hugo selbst gesteht, wollte 
er durch diese A-part-Scenen den inneren Zustand der 
auftretenden Personen zum Ausdrucke bringen. 4 ) 

Über die unnatürliche Geschwätzigkeit der Verschwörer 
im ersten Akte (I, 2. 5 ff.) ist schon gesprochen worden j 
es erübrigt noch, darauf hinzuweisen, dass es wenig glaub¬ 
würdig erscheint, eine solche Menge Verschworener hätten 


*) Die erstrebte Einheit des Ortes wird im vierten* Akte absurd*, 
wo der General Lambert mit seinen Anhängern im Krönungssaale 
selbst konspirieren muss. Wie war es den Puritanern möglich ge¬ 
worden, zu früher Morgenstunde in den Saal zu gelangen ? — Lanson 
(p. 959) glaubt, H. habe die Zeiteinheit aus Furcht vor dem. Melo¬ 
drama beibehalten. 

2 ) Pr. de „Cromw.“ p. 41. 

3 ) Man vgl. p. 72, 73, 208, 209, 213,. 248, 292‘ etc. 

4 ) cfr. Pr., p. 30. — Besonders zahlreich sind, die Ä-part- 
Scenen in H.s Drama „Hern. u 



in einer öffentlichen Schenke unbeachtet Beratung pflegen 
können! 1 ) 

Sehr unwahrscheinlich dünkt mir sodann die Art und 
Weise, wie der verkleidete Roehester den Protektor be¬ 
lauscht, den er nicht einmal kennen soll (!). als ob die 
Verkleidung aus ihm einen ganz neuen Menschen gemacht 
hätte (II, 15). 2 ) Der Dichter erklärt ferner nicht, wie 
Roehester das Empfehlungsschreiben von Milton bekommen 
habe, den er in einer späteren Scene verhöhnt (III, 2 
p. 189). — Wie ungeschickt ist ferner die Scene, in der 
das Eindringen der Verschwörer in den Palast geschildert 
wird! Cromwell, der als Soldat vermummt ist, kennt nicht 
einmal das Losungswort, welches ihm von einem stupiden 
Verschwörer einfach vorgesagt werden muss, worauf der 
vermeintliche Soldat es nachspricht! Es war doch weit 
natürlicher, dass die Verschwörer Verrat witterten und 
den Wachtposten eventuell niederstiessen, wenn sie es 
nicht vorzogen, zu entfliehen. 3 ) 

Schliesslich erscheint die Heranziehung der Astro¬ 
logie sehr künstlich; denn Manasse kommt nur, um dem 
Protektor Gold zu überreichen, nicht aber, um ihm zu 
weissagen, zumal da er weiss, dass gerade Cromwell auf 
die Sterndeuterei die Todesstrafe gesetzt hat (p. 248). 4 ) 


*) Parigot (p. 137) siebt in der Verschwörerscene eine Reminis- 
cenz des Dichters aus „Fiesko u und „Cinna a . 

2 ) Die Bemerkung Rochesters im Gespräche mit Ormond, dass 
er bei einem Cromwell zu Ehren gegebenen Bankette nur dessen 
Tochter Francis, nicht aber den Protektor selbst beachtet habe, ist 
nicht im stände, die Sachlage wesentlich zu ändern (cfr. I, 3, p. 61). 

*) cfr. „Cromw. u , p. 268—275. Auch im dritten Akte sind die 
Scenen willkürlich aneinander gereiht. „Ce qui manque ä „Cromw. a 
c’est l’unit6 d’impression“ (Nebout, p. 112). 

4 ) Dem Fatum fällt auch eine gewisse Rolle im Drama zu; 
doch steht unter seinem Einflüsse eine verhältnismässig unbedeutende 
Person, nämlich der den Verschwörern und Cromwell zugleich 
dienende Lord Broghill (p. 57). Das Schwanken seines Charakters 

3* 
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Es sei naeh der Erörterung der dramatischen Mängel 
auf einige der besten Partien des Stückes hingewiesen. 
Zu diesen gehört die Rede des Dichters Milton, welcher 
Cromwell an die Iden des März erinnert (III, 4). Auch 
die Entlarvungsscene des Royalisten Davenant verrät eine 
geschickte Hand (III, 13). Die Thronrede Cromwells ferner 
birgt gewaltige Effekte in sich (V, 12 p. 364). — Ähnlich 
wie bei der Überraschung Davenants durch den Protektor 
zeigt sich das Genie des Dichters in der prächtig durch¬ 
geführten Entlarvung der übrigen Verschwörer (V, 13 
p. 375), und endlich ermangelt die kecke Strafpredigt 
Carrs (V, 14) trotz mancher Plattheiten nicht der drama¬ 
tischen Wirkung. *) 

Betrachten wir jetzt die Hauptgestalten des Dramas. 
Der Held des Stückes, Cromwell, steht unter dem Banne 
einer Vision, die ihm die Königskrone verheissen hat. 
Diese Idee hat sich dermassen in ihm befestigt, dass er 
trotz der dringenden Warnungen seiner Freunde (III, 3) 
und der Entdeckung zweier Verschwörungen daran fest¬ 
hält (p. 96, 118, 122). Der langsam auftauchende Zweifel 
an dem Gelingen seines Planes wird durch die Erinnerung 
an seine Jugendvision rasch beseitigt (cfr. p. 253.) Nach 
wie vor waltet Cromwell zum Ärger der Republikaner 
wie ein König (p. 89, 190 etc.); so lässt er die fremden 
Gesandten (p. 102) und das Parlament (p. 187) stunden¬ 
lang warten. Beim Empfange der ersteren redet er in 
herrischem Tone und mit demütigender Herablassung; er 
weist die ihm vom spanischen Könige zugedachte Ehrung 
in verletzender Weise zurück (p. 109). 

ist übrigens gut dargestellt. Einesteils ist Lord Broghill dem Protektor 
für eine Lebensrettung zu Dank verpflichtet, anderenteils treibt ihn 
sein Adelsstolz, den Usurpator zu stürzen. 

') Effektvoll wird die Errichtung des Thrones zu der des 
Schafottes des hingerichteten Königs in Gegensatz gestellt (V, 1, 
p. 312); hierzu passt ein Wort Lord Ormonds über Cromwell: 

„11 croit marcher au tröne et son gibet s’apprete“ (p. 83). 



Schon ist dem mächtigen Protektor das Haschen nach 
der Volksgunst unbequem geworden; sein treu ergebenes 
Heer soll ihm zur Erreichung seines Zieles genügen. Be¬ 
sonders ist Cromwell über den Widerstand seiner Ver¬ 
wandten verstimmt, die von einer Annahme der Königswürde 
durch ihn nichts wissen wollen. Sein Unmut darüber 
macht sich in den Worten Luft: 

„Je ne suis pas heureux! . . . 

Non. De tout mou destin l’equilibre est rompu. 

L’Europe est d un cöte; mais ma femme est de 1’autre!“ 

Die väterliche Liebe in Cromwell zeigt sich sehr 
schön in seinem tiefen Schmerze über den vermeintlichen 
Verrat seines Sohnes Richard (II, 19); obgleich er ihn 
verhaften lässt, verlangt er doch eine milde Behandlung 
für denselben. Wie jauchzt sein Herz in Freude auf, als 
er die Schuldlosigkeit des Jünglings erfährt! 

Es hat uns iu der That der Dichter seinem Plane 
gemäss in Cromwell einen Tibere-Dandin vorgeführt, wobei 
er es verstanden hat: „ä erayonner le theologien. le pedant, 
le mauvais poete, le visionnaire, le bouffon, le pere, le 
mari, l’homme-Protee, en un mot un Cromwell double: 
homo et vir.“ Diese Antithese einmal zugelassen, müssen 
wir gestehen, dass es Hugo gut gelungen ist, in Crom¬ 
well einen sklavischen Tyrannen und einen allmächtigen 
Pantoffelhelden zu zeichnen; denn derselbe Cromwell, den 
man wegen seiner Grausamkeit fürchtet (cfr. p. 79, 90, 
120), dessen Fähigkeit in der Leitung seiner Untergebenen 
(p. 243) sogar von seinen Feinden anerkannt wird (p. 307)-- 
dieser gleiche Cromwell, der als politischer Heuchler 
seine Pläne zu erreichen weiss (p. 110 und 139), ist nur 
ein Spielball in der Hand seiner Gattin, ein Knabe, der 
sich von seiner siebzehnjährigen Tochter schulmeistern 


*) cfr. Pr. de „Cromw.“, p. 38. 



lässt (cfr. III, 5), *) und der in seinem eigenen Palaste alle 
Schmähungen eines fanatischen Puritaners stillschweigend 
über sich ergehen lässt (p. 132 f.), sowie auch die Ver¬ 
unglimpfung seiner Person durch die Narren und den 
Astrologen (IV, 5) geduldig gestattet! 

Unerträglich wird die Antithese Hugos in der 
Schlussscene, wo der Gewalthaber sich öffentlich beschimpfen 
lässt und dem hasserfüllten Spötter in Huld verzeiht (V, 14). 
Ja! selbst dem auf ihn eiudringenden, blutdürstigen 
Fanatiker ruft er zu: „Allez en liberte, allez en paix! w 
(p. 387). Diese Scenen widersprechen nicht nur dem 
Charakter Cromwells, sondern entbehren auch jeden Effektes: 
das Stück hätte mit der Zurückweisung der Krone durch 
den Protektor schliessen müssen (V, 12). 2 ) 

Von den weiteren Personen des Stückes interessiert 
uns in erster Linie Lord Ormond, der als treuer An¬ 
hänger Karls II. blindlings dessen Weisungen folgt (p. 55). 
Als offene Natur verabscheut er das Schleichwesen und 
Schwanken seines Schulkameraden, des Lord Broghill. 
So sehr Ormond auch Cromwell hasst, duldet er doch nicht, 
dass man in seiner Gegenwart den Protektor verleumdet 
(p. 62). Selbst Cromwell schätzt ihn wegen seiner Mann¬ 
haftigkeit: 


*) Es ist vielleicht der Erwähnung wert, dass die historische 
Francis erst neun Jahre alt war; denn sie w f ar im Jahre 1648 ge¬ 
boren; das Drama H.s aber spielt 1657. 

2 ) Absolut unverständlich ist die plötzlich eintretende Reue 
Cromwells über den Königsmord (p. 155); sie entbehrt jeder psycho¬ 
logischen Begründung; nicht ein Moment der von Cromwell durch 
den Dichter gegebenen Charakteristik lässt so etwas erwarten. — 
Sehr wenig gefällt Nebout die Charakterzeichnung Cromwells; er 
schreibt (p. 113): „Cromwell renversant les rois est grand. Cromwell 
revant le tröne est vulgaire; l’auteur . . . fait l’etude d’une peti¬ 
tesse dan» une grande äme qui a une petitesse.“ — Über Cromwell 
iils Helden eines Dramas vgl. Freytag, p. 86. 
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„J’estime cet Ormond. II parle bravement; 

Le coeur d’un vrai soldat jamais ne se dement!“ 

Als „echter Soldat“ hegt Ormond keine Angst vor dem 
Tode; einzig und allein fordert er eine Hinrichtung durch 
das Schwert, statt der schimpflichen durch den Strang 
(p. 373). — Es berührt uns wohlthuend, dass Crom well 
diesen sympathischen Recken begnadigt. 

Ein prächtiges Gegenstück zu dem ernsten, bejahrten 
Ormond bildet der lebenslustige Rochester. Ihm liegt 
die Idee einer Verschwörung unendlich fern; in selbst¬ 
gefälliger Eitelkeit will er jedem sein Gedicht auf die 
schöne Francis vorlesen. Witz und Schlagfertigkeit machen 
ihn vorzüglich für das Amt eines Hauskaplans bei Crom- 
well geeignet;, er ist sehr froh, seine „schöne Egerie“ 
täglich sehen zu können. In keckem Cbermute kritisiert 
Rochester gewandt den verdutzten Milton (p. 189), der nur 
mit groben Worten zu erwidern weiss. Das Sprühfeuer 
seines Mutterwitzes entfaltet der „Kaplan“ in seinen 
drolligen Bibelerklärungen (p. 196 ff. und 230). *) All¬ 
mählich gelangt der Jüngling zur Einsicht über seine 
vielen dummen Streiche und pathetisch erklärt er: „Ah! 
j’en deviendrai sage!“ 

Diese naive, leichte Natur ist ebenso wie die männ¬ 
liche Natur des Lord Ormond ausgezeichnet dargestellt; 
beiden können wir unsere ganze Sympathie zu teil werden 
lassen. 1 2 ) 

Als dritter in ihrem Bunde erscheint Richard Crom- 
well. Mit Rochester teilt er die Lebenslust, mit Ormond 


1 ) Erstaunlich ist die Bibelkenntnis Y. H.s; mit den seltensten 
Namen wirft er spielend um sich. 

2 ) Über Rochester schreibt Souriau (p. 312, Anm. 1): „Dans 
„Cromw.“ lord Rochester rappelle le „Barbier de Seville” meme par 
son entree en scfene. Rien n’y manque, ni la chanson dans la cou- 
lisse, ni les Couplets ecrits sur le genou.“ Man kann ebenso Rochester 
als einen moliereschen Scapin bezeichnen. 
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die Gutmütigkeit und Offenherzigkeit. Als guter Freund 
hat er für seine Kameraden schon oft in die Tasche ge¬ 
griffen; gleich ihnen hasst er die Puritaner, von denen er 
ein wenig anmutiges Bild entrollt (p. 96). Erheiternd 
benimmt sich Richard dem Hauskaplan gegenüber durch 
den er sich hintergangen wähnt (II, 17). Seine Kindes¬ 
liebe tritt sehr schön hervor; denn er zürnt seinem Vater 
nicht, der ihn hat verhaften lassen; vielmehr tritt er mutig 
für ihn ein, sobald er ihn in Gefahr glaubt. Die Erhebung 
zur Würde eines Pairs von England schlägt er aus, da er 
sich noch zu jung fühlt. 

Im schroffen Gegensätze zu diesen drei ansprechenden 
Gestalten stehen drei weitere Hauptfiguren des Dramas. 
Der Angesehenste der Puritaner ist Carr, der sieben Jahre 
lang seine Unverschämtheit im Kerker hat büssen müssen. 
Der Hass gegen Gromwell macht ihn fast zum Narren; 
er überhäuft den Protektor mit Schmähungen, als er die 
Sache seiner Gefährten verrät. Die Wut Carrs auf den 
toten König offenbart sich in ungemein roher Weise; er 
ruft dem Protektor zu: 

„Quant ä la mort de Charle oü tu crois voir ton crime, 
C’est le seul acte saint, vertueux, legitime, 

Par qui de tes forfaits le poids soit rachete, 

Et de ta vie encore c’est le meilleur eöte! u 

Gegen die Begnadigung dieses widerlichen Menschen 
empört sich unser sittliches Gefühl um so mehr, als Carr 
trotz seiner anmassenden Reden ein Feigling ist (p. 130). 
Dieser Kontrast stört die Einheit in Carrs Charakter. 
Der Dichter hätte mit Leichtigkeit diesen Fehler vermeiden 
können. 

Verächtlicher noch als Carr sind dessen Gefährten 
Barebone und Lambert. Beide stehen im Dienste 
Cromwells und haben viele Wohlthaten von demselben 
empfangen. Barebone ist eine selbstsüchtige und feige 


9 
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Natur; seine Mitverschworenen verrät er, weil er für den 
eingelieferten Thronsammet fürchtet. In engherziger Be¬ 
schränktheit will er alles nach dem Bibeltexte geordnet 
sehen: 

„Pour l’Angleterre, amis, point de salut possible, 
Tiftit qu’on ne voudra pas, reglant tont sur la bible, 
Imposer aux marchands, pour leurs grains epures, 

Le poids du sanctuaire et les nombres sacres!“ 

Im General Lambert paart sich ein seltsamer Ehrgeiz 
mit der Feigheit: er strebt nach der Krone und hat sich 
darum, obwohl ihm seine Undankbarkeit Cromwell gegen¬ 
über klar ist, den Verschwörern angeschlossen. Nicht nur 
Cromwell (p. 147), sondern auch die „Rundköpfe“ ver¬ 
achten ihn wegen seines Zagmutes (p. 334). Auf die feige 
Ableugnung seiner feindseligen Vorsätze sind die markigen 
Sarkasmen des Protektors eine gebührende Antwort, mit 
der wir vollkommen einverstanden sind. 

Die Frauengestalten nehmen in dem Erstlingsdrama 
Hugos einen sehr bescheidenen Raum ein. 1 ) Wenn wir 
von der Dame Guggligoy, der Erzieherin der jungen Francis, 
absehen, gehören sämtliche weiblichen Figuren der Familie 
des Protektors an. 

Beginnen wir mit der Charakteristik der jüngsten 
Tochter Cromwells. Der Dichter zeichnet Francis als ein 
unschuldvolles, mitleidiges und witziges Mädchen. Vor 
allem ist es eine liebenswürdige Einfalt und Aufrichtigkeit, 
welche die siebzehnjährige Jungfrau zu einem Bilde holder 
Weiblichkeit macht. Francis ist offen und rückhaltlos in 
der Aussprache ihrer Gedanken. Mit kindlicher Unbe¬ 
fangenheit offenbart sie dieselben ihrem Vater und gesteht 
ihm ihr warmes Interesse für den unglücklichen König 

Nebouts Urteil (p. 117) ist richtig: „11 n’y a pas de femnies 
dans ce drame, ou celles qui passent devant nos yeux ne laissent 
point de trace dans notre esprit.“ 
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Karl und seine Familie. In ihrer Gerechtigkeitsliebe ver¬ 
urteilt sie heftig die schändlichen Urheber des Königs¬ 
mordes, ohne auch nur dunkel zu ahnen, dass der Führer 
derselben ihr eigener Vater gewesen ist. 

Als Francis die Absicht Cromwells erfährt, den Thron 
Englands wieder zu errichten, spricht sie zum unendlichen 
Staunen ihres Vaters ihre lebhafte Freude über die Rück¬ 
kehr der Stuarts aus. Es kommt ihr nicht im entferntesten 
in den Sinn, dass ihr eigener Vater seine Hand nach der 
Krone ausstrecke; vielmehr meint sie in kindlicher Unschuld: 

„Mon pere, moi, vous faire cette injure? 

Vous croire usurpateur, sacrilege, parjure? 

Vous, du roi-martyr prendre le diademe! 

Vous joindre ä ses bourreaux! regner par son trepas? a 

In das Herz dieser „unversöhnlichen Unschuld“ ist 
die Liebe noch nicht eingezogen. Das Mädchen ist nicht 
wenig erschreckt, als Rochester ihr seine schwärmerische 
Zuneigung kundgiebt, und als derselbe gar ihre Hand 
ergreifen will, weicht sie in mädcheuhafter Scheu zurück, 
wobei sie mit sittlicher Entrüstung bemerkt: 

„Je vous comprends, monsieur. Vous etes impudent! 

Vous osez chez mon pere ainsi vous introduire!“ 

So leicht aber auch das kindliche Gemüt Francis' 
durch eine Unvorsichtigkeit verletzt werden kann, so schnell 
lässt sich das Mädchen wieder versöhnen; denn eine liebe¬ 
volle Teilnahme an der Lage ihres Mitmenschen erfüllt 
ihr Herz. Um Rochester seine Zudringlichkeit verzeihen 
zu können, nimmt sie an, er sei krank, und mit Bedauern 
spricht sie zu ihm: 

„Vous auriez besoin 

D un medecin. Vraiment il a la fievre chaude!“ 

Sehr schön zeigt sich Francis’ Mitleid in ihrer Be¬ 
trübnis über das harte Los der königlichen Familie. Ihre 
Pflegetante, bei der sie, fern von den politischen Wirrnissen 



ihrer Zelt, erzogen worden ist, hat in ihr junges Herz 
eine glühende Liebe zu den Unterdrückten und Notleidenden 
gelegt. Schon der blosse Anblick des ehemaligen Thron¬ 
saales macht auf ihr zartes Gemüt einen tiefen Eindruck; 
die Erinnerung an den unglücklichen König entpresst 
ihrem Auge eine Thräne. 

Die Intelligenz des Mädchens zeigt sich besonders 
in ihrem schalkhaften Vorgehen bei der Bestrafung des 
ungestümen Rochester: auf ihre Veranlassung wird er der 
Gatte der alten Jungfer Guggligoy; zugleich aber beab¬ 
sichtigt die kluge Francis durch dieses Manöver, den 
Jüngling vor dem Zorn ihres Vaters zu bewahren. 

Francis ist es endlich, die den Protektor von einer 
neuen Verschwörung benachrichtigt, indem sie ihrem Vater 
den aufgefangenen Brief Rochesters überbringt. Hierdurch 
wird das Mädchen zu einem Faktor in der Weiterführung 
der Handlung; Francis hat also keine müssige Rolle zur 
blossen Erfreuung des Lesers. Hugo hat in dem anmutigen 
und schelmischen Mädchen ein hübsches Gegenstück zu 
der Person des sorglosen Rochester geschaffen. 2 ) 

Eine ähnliche Sorgfalt, wie auf die Zeichnung Francis', 
hat der Dichter auf die Charakteristik der Dame Gugg¬ 
ligoy 3 ) verwendet. Er stellt sie als das Urbild einer 

dürren, hässlichen, verliebten „alten Jungfer“ hin. 

* 

*) Ziemlich abfällig urteilt Nebout über diese amüsante Episode: 
„Cette sc&ne . . . fait ressortir une niaiserie, qui, eile aussi, arrive 
au grotesque“ (p. 117). 

*) Nebout freilich meint: „II existe peut-etre, dans la vie reelle, 
des jeunes Alles aussi candides et aussi naives que lady Francis. . ., 
mais ce caractfcre qui confine h la sottise ne vaut pas In peine d’etre 
reproduit (ib.). u 

3 ) Rapp (Jahrb. II, 561) schreibt bezüglich dieses seltsamen 
Namens: „Woher der Dichter den tollen Namen „Guggligoy“ hat, 
kann ich nicht erraten; bei uns in Schwaben nennen die Knaben 
eine gewisse Grasart so, die sie auf den Wiesen suchen, um das 
süsse Mark auszusaugen.“ 
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Roehester entwirft ein wenig anmutiges Bild von 
ihrem Äusseren; er uennt die Gouvernante: „une peau collee 
a des os faits eu duegne“; ferner: „un vieux spectre ä 
damner; un corps a rebuter les betes carnassieres“, und 
noch gröber: „une figure a faire avorter des sorcieres, 
vieux cuir dans les sabbats roussi“! 

Köstlich schildert uns der Dichter die Verliebtheit 
dieser alten Dame. Der Gegenstand ihrer Zuneigung ist 
der schmucke Lord Roehester. Sie wünscht nichts sehn¬ 
licher, als dass auch er sich für sie interessiere, und sucht 
daher auf jede Art seine Aufmerksamkeit zu erregen. 
Die übertriebenen Komplimente Rochesters nimmt sie in 
ihrer Verliebtheit als bare Münze hin und ist über sein 
scheinbares Entgegenkommen hochentzückt. Sie findet es 
sehr begreiflich, dass Roehester ihre holde Person zur 
Gattin begehrt; mit zimperlicher Verschämtheit reicht sie 
ihm auf Cromwells Geheiss die Hand zur Verlobung. 
Nach der sofort vollzogenen Trauung lässt sie ihren „Gatten“ 
keinen Moment aus den Augen, sondern verfolgt ihn durch 
den ganzen Palast. Ihr krankhafter Liebesdurst wird durch 
die kühle Zurückhaltung Rochesters nur noch gesteigert 
und macht sich schliesslich in einer Thränenflut Luft. Zu 
ihrer Selbsttröstung spricht sie: 

„Ils sont tous les meines, ces infames; 

Tendres pour leur amante, et durs avec leurs femrnes. 

Des chats avant la noce, et des tigres apres!“ 

Nicht gering ist auch die Eitelkeit der alten Jungfer: 
sie meint von sich: 

„Je vaux d’etre regardee, 

Quand je me suis d’avance un peu accommodee.“ 

Ebenso liebt sie einen vollen Geldbeutel, denn gerade 
mit seinen Dukaten hat Roehester ihr Herz in erster Linie 
erobert. 



Bei der Zeichnung dieser amüsanten Figur hatte Hugo 
vornehmlich die Absicht, ein heiteres oder besser gesagt 
groteskes Element in die Liebesangelegenheit zwischen 
Rochester und Francis zu mischeu. Das Bild, welches er 
von jener alten, „sitzengebliebenen“ Jungfer entwirft, 
entbehrt nicht der Originalität, noch auch der menschlichen 
Wahrheit. 

Es sei noch bemerkt, dass die Dame Guggligoy unter 
die Zahl der Kupplerinnen gehört, welche in verschie¬ 
denen Dramen des Dichters wiederkehren; in der That ist 
es gerade die Erzieherin Francis’, die sich durch Rochester 
bestechen lässt, ihm eine Zusammenkunft mit Cromwells 
jüngster Tochter zu verschaffen. 

Eine weitere Frauengestalt des Dramas, Elisabeth, 
die Gattin Cromwells, tritt uns als eine unbefriedigte Natur 
entgegen. Aus bürgerlicher Familie entsprossen, kann sich 
Elisabeth nicht an den Glanz des Hoflebens gewöhnen, 
der ihrer schlichten Natur zuwider ist. Keine ruhige 
Stunde vermag sie in den weiten Prunkgemächern der 
Königin zu verbringen; vollends fühlt sie sich nachts in 
dem mit dem Wappen der Tudor verzierten Himmelbette 
unbehaglich. Sie sehnt sich mit aller Kraft nach dem ein¬ 
fachen Leben ihrer Vergangenheit zurück, von dem sie sagt: 
„Heureux temps! Quel plaisir des le lever du jour, 
D’aller voir le verger, le pare, la basse cour. 

De laisser les enfants jouer dans la prairie, 

Et puis de visiter, tous deux, la brasserie.“ 

Den masslosen Ehrgeiz ihres Gatten sucht Elisabeth 
durch die Erinnerung an Cromwells Mutter zurückzuhalten; 
sie ruft ihm zu: 

„Songez ä votre mere! 

Helas! votre grandeur incertaine, ephemere 
A trouble ses vieux jours; mille soucis cuisants 
L’ont poussee au tombeau plus vite que les ans.“ 
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Elisabeth, welche im Verlaufe des Dramas keine 
Rolle mehr spielt, ist eine stille, sympathische Erscheinung. 
Gerade weil sie ihren Gatten liebt, macht sie ihn auf den 
hohlen Flitterprunk des Hoflebens aufmerksam. Im Gegen¬ 
sätze zu anderen Vertreterinnen ihres Geschlechtes hat 
Elisabeth es nicht verstanden, sich in ihre neue Würde 
hineinzufinden; in dieser Beziehung hat Rapp nicht ganz 
Unrecht, wenn er schreibt (Jahrb. II, 558): „Die Frau 
Protektorin, die wie eine bürgerliche Hausfrau spricht, 
macht mit den Plänen Cromwells, der morgen König 
werden will, den lächerlichsten Kontrast!“ 

Über die drei anderen Töchter Cromwells, Mistress 
Fletwood, Lady Cleypole und Lady Falconbridge ist 
wenig zu bemerken; sie treten nur vorübergehend auf 
und spielen keinerlei Rolle. Während die eifrige Puri¬ 
tanerin und Sittenpredigerin Mrs. Fletwood, sowie die stets 
schwermütige Lady Cleypole die Abneigung ihrer Schwester 
Francis gegen das Königtum Cromwells teilen, brennt 
Lady Falconbridge vor Begierde, die Tochter eines „Königs“ 
zu werden; sie findet Lust und Behagen an Kleiderputz 
und Festlichkeiten. In jugendlichem Ungestüme ruft 
sie aus: 

„Ma soeur! Mon pere est libre; et son tröne est le nötre, 
Pourquoi ne serait-il pas roi, tout comme un autre? 
Pourquoi nous refuser ce plaisir ravissant, 

D’etre altesse royale et princesse de sang?“ 

• 

Als ihre ältere Schwester sie zur Bescheidenheit mahnt, 
verspottet sie dieselbe, weil sie nicht einmal die Gattin 
eines Edelmannes sei. 

Die Frauencharaktere „Cromwells“ sind zwar sicher 
keine Musterleistungen eines Dichters, aber auch gerade 
keine stümperhaften Erzeugnisse eines Anfängers. Am 
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besten durfte dem Dichter neben Francis die Gestalt der 
Elisabeth geglückt sein. 1 ) 

Überblicken wir das Drama Hugos in seinem ganzen 
Umfange, so kommen wir zu dem Ergebnis, dass Victor 
Hugo es verstanden hat, das Interesse des Lesers bis zur 
Krönungsscene zu fesseln; er hat ein ungemein anschau¬ 
liches Bild von der Ära Cromwells gegeben: Geschichte, 
politischer und religiöser Fanatismus, Sittenkomödie, 
Gemälde aus der aristokratischen und bürgerlichen Sphäre, 
Dichter- und Narrengestalten, Soldaten- und Preziösen- 
’figuren — sie alle tauchen in buntem Durcheinander vor 
dem verwunderten Blicke des Lesers auf. Hierbei hat 
der Dichter eine erstaunliche Meisterschaft in der Behand¬ 
lung geschichtlicher Einzelheiten gezeigt. Die fünf Akte 
des Stückes bilden eine Art kulturgeschichtlicher Pentalogie. 
Nach einer Seite hin ist aber Hugo in seiner Universalität 
zu weit gegangen; er hat nämlich entschieden zu viel 
Realien in das Drama gebracht; vornehmlich erscheint die 
Angabe jedes einzelnen Kleidungsstückes der auftretenden 
Personen pedantisch: „Dans „Crom well“ il y a orgie de 
costume, orgie de richesse et d’archeologie: l'auteur s’est 
donne une peine inouie pour decrire les dernieres modes 
de 1657“ (Nebout p. 313). Victor Hugo hat nicht stets 
bedacht, dass ein Dramatiker alles Notwendige durch 
den Dialog selbst klarmachen soll. 

Hingerissen von dem farbenprächtigen Bilde des 
Dichters schrieb Moritz Rapp (Jahrb. II, 570): „Kein 
Franzose hatte vor Hugo so gründliche historische Studien 
für ein Drama gemacht; keiner hatte den germanischen 


*) Reichlich hart erscheint mir Nebouts Urteil (p. 117) über 
Elisabeth; er schreibt: „La femme du Protecteur est une bonne 
bourgeoise qui ne peut se faire aux grandeurs; caractere terne, ni< 
assez comique ni assez tragique, c’est une photographie, non um 
portrait . . . Elisabeth Bourchier est insignifiante et nulle.“ 


o 
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Geist der deutschen Reflexion 1 ) und des englischen Humors 
mit solcher Verwegenheit in den französischen Stil über¬ 
setzt; Schiller und Shakespeare suchte er zu verschmelzen.“ 

Was die geschichtliche Treue Hugos bei der Ab¬ 
fassung dieses Dramas angeht 2 ), so hat längst die Ge¬ 
schichtsforschung festgestellt, dass der von Bossuet ge- 
gezeichnete Cromwell, den Victor Hugo für ein Zerrbild 
hielt 3 ), in der Hauptsache durchaus der historischen Wahr¬ 
heit entspricht 4 ). So schreibt neuerdings Maurice Souriau, 
indem er die verschiedenen Charakteristiken des englischen 
Staatsmannes vergleicht: „Le Cromwell de Victor Hugo 
et celui de l’histoire se ressemblent par tous les traits 
communs qu’ils ont avec le profil burine par Bossuet . . . 
11 n’est plus de mode maintenant de contester la valeur 
historique de Bossuet. On pourrait meme remarquer que 


*) Man vgl. oben in der „Einleitung“ (p. 8 Anin. 4) über den 
„germanischen Geist“ Hugos. 

2 ) Schon in den Anmerkungen zu seinem ersten Drama berief 
sich H. auf seine historische Exaktheit; er spricht von 80—100 Bänden, 
deren Titel er zum Belage seiner historischen Forschung angeben 
könne (cfr. Notes p. 391); allerdings meint er gleich darauf mit vor¬ 
sichtiger Bescheidenheit: „Le merite poetique de l’ceuvre gagne-t-il 
grand’chose k ces preuves testimoniales de l’histoire? Qui doutera, 
cherchera!“ — 

3 ) cfr. Preface p. 37 f.: „Olivier Cromwell est du nombre de 
ces personnages d’histoire qui sont tout ensemble tres celebres et 
trfes peu connus. La plupart des biographes . . . ont laisse incom- 
plöte cette grande figure . . . Presque tous se sont bornes k re- 
produire sur des dimensions plus etendues le simple et sinistre profil 
qu’en a trace Bossuet de son point de vue monarchique et catholique. 
de sa chaire d’evfeque appuy6e au trone de Louis XIV. . . . Celui 
qui ecrit ceci sentit que la Silhouette passionnee de Bossuet ne lui 
suffisait plus.“ — 

4 ) Montesquieu hatte die Arbeit Bossuets über Cromwell schon in 
einigen Punkten umgestaltet. Cfr. „Melanges inedits de Montesquieu“. 
Bordeaux 1892. p. 180. 
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Bossuet a eu uo grand merite a tracer son povtrait de 
Cromwell tel quel, car il n’etait pas libre. k ‘ *) 

Natürlich hat es nicht an solchen gefehlt, die den 
Cromwell Hugos als ein durchaus historisches Porträt an¬ 
sahen. Ein Biograph des Dichters, Namens Bondois, schrieb: 
„Le Cromwell historique de V4ctor Hugo n’est pas . *. . ä de- 
daigner. On y sent encore Limitation de Walter Scott, 
dans son beau roman de Woodstock: mais quoiqu’en dit 
l’historien allemand Gervinus, le lord protecteur vit reelle- 
ment de la vie de l’histoire dans l’oeuvre du poete“ etc.*) 

Andere Litteraten haben einer Andeutung Hugos 
folgend die Ansicht geäussert, Napoleon I. sei das Prototyp 
Cromwells gewesen. 3 ) So hält beispielsweise Nebout 
(p. 129 f) das Drama für ein politisches Tendenzstück und 
meint: „L’opinion du poete sur Napoleon passe dans 
tout le role de Cromwell, opinion mixte, encore indecise, 
faite des jugements que portaient alors sur l’homme les 
royalistes, les revolutionnaires, les admirateurs.“ Er findet 
-eine Apotheose Napoleons in der 12. Scene des 5. Aktes 
(p. 359). — Rapp endlich meint, Hugo habe bei der 
Charakteristik des englischen Protektors manche Züge aus 
Schillers „Wallenstein“ entlehnt, vor allem die raasslose 
Ehrsucht Cromwells und seinen Hang zur Sterndeuterei. 4 ) 

J ) Souriau p. 294. Anm. 1. — Man vergleiche hierzu auch den 
lehrreichen Artikel von Philarfete Chasles (1799—1873) in der R. d. 
d. M. vom 15. Februar 1846 über den historischen Cromwell; sowie 
ganz besonders: Thomas Carlyle: „Oliver Cromwell, Lettres and 
-Speeches with Elucidations“. 3 vol. London 1888. 

*) cfr. Bondois: „V. H., sa vie, ses oeuvres.“ Paris o. J. 
p. 59—60. — Parigot (p. 134) bemerkt: „Cromw.“ n’est pas, comme 
on l’a dit un accident de composition, mais le premier resultat de 
-cette faeulte d’agrandissement et d’accumulation que Y. H. apportait 
au the&tre, de son propre fonds et bous l’influence de Walter 
Scott.“ 

*) cfr. Pref. p. 38. 

4 ) cfr. Rapp. Jahrb. II. p. 553. 

Sic um er, V. Hugo's Dramen. 


4 
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Erwähnt mag noch werden, dass man behauptet hat r 
Victor Hugo sei nicht der erste gewesen, welcher die Ge¬ 
stalt Cromwells zum Mittelpunkte eines Dramas gemacht 
habe. So berichtet ein Mitarbeiter der „Revue des deux 
Mondes“ in einem Aufsatze über Prosper Merimee, dass 
dieser st;hon ein Drama „Cromwell“ vor dem Erscheinen 
des Hugoschen Stückes verfasst habe: „Merimee a du moins 
le merite de la priorite. Son „Cromwell“ est Paine des 
drames historiques de Hugo et de Dumas; il a precede 
de quatre ans les „Etats de Blois de Vitet“. Übrigens ist 
dieses Drama Merimees nie gedruckt worden, auch ist das 
Manuskript desselben verloren gegangeu: „Que valait cette 
oeuvre de debut? . . . Nous n’en pourrons jamais 
juger.“ 1 ) 

Legen wir nicht zu viel Wert auf die historische Ge¬ 
nauigkeit des besprochenen Dramas, so müssen wir Crom¬ 
well als ein wohlgelungenes Stück bezeichnen, dessen 
Lesung man mit Interesse aufnehmen kann. 2 ) Die 
Sprache des Dramas zeigt eine überraschende Reife und 
Männlichkeit; fast überall passt sich der gewandte Stil 
aufs beste der jeweiligen Situation und dem Naturell der 
Sprechenden an. Meisterhaft hat so der Dichter den 
biblischen Jargon der Puritaner wiedergegeben. Es ist 
nicht das geringste Verdienst Hugos, dass er mit Erfolg 
danach strebte, jeden Stand, auch den niedrigsten, mit 
der ihm eigenen Sprache im Drama auftreten zu lassen. 


! ) cfr. R. d. d. M. vom 1. April 1893. Art. von Filon p. 570. 
2 ) Übertrieben ist freilich das Lob von d’Abrest, der „Cromw. u 
eine „der grossartigsten Leistungen der Bühnenlitteratur“ nennt, 
cfr. U. Z. 1885. II. p. 172. — SouriajU (p. 93) bezeichnet das Erst- 
lingsdrania H.s als „sa plus etonnante creation dramatique 44 . - 

Nach der anderen Seite hin ist das Urteil Lacours in der N. 
R. (April 1887) zu hart, wo es heisst: „il n’y a dans cet enorme, 
dans ce difforme, dans cet informe essai d’Hugo dramaturge que des 
antith&ses. 44 [!] 
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Sicher hatte man seit Corneilles und Kacines Zeiten 
nicht mehr so kraftvolle und wohltönende Verse gelesen, 
welche in ihrer Loslösung von jeder konventionellen 
Nachahmung auch die Gegner der neuen Richtung fesseln 
mussten! *) 

*) Dies beweist das Urteil Planclies. der so häufig dem Dichter 
entgegen trat; er schreibt: „Le drame de „Cromw.“ n’a-t-il pas tout 
le charme d’un defi chevaleresque ? Ce qu’il y avait de hautain 
dans cette nouvelle bataille, ce n’6tait pas d’abord le th^ätre, c’etait 
de vouloir introduire l ? ode sur la scene“. cfr. R. d. d. M. vom 
15. Febr. 1833, p. 377. — Man vgl. ferner Netteinent II. p. 405 und 
Mirecourt p. 22. 



Kapitel II. 


„Marion de Lorme.“ 

Nachdem Victor Hugo durch sein Buchdrama ”Crom- 
well“ und dessen Vorrede die Gebildeten mit seinen 
Neuerungsideen vertraut gemacht hatte, war es ihm darum 
zu thun, von der Bühne selbst aus seine Gedanken zu 
vertreten. So entstand das Drama „Marion de Lorme“. 
das mit einer relativ ebenso grossen Emsigkeit verfasst 
wurde, wie „Cromwell“. Allgemein war man darüber 
erstaunt, dass Hugo ein spielbares Stück geschrieben 
habe. 1 ) Der Inhalt desselben ist folgender: 

I. Akt. Nach Blois, unweit Paris, hat sich seit 
kurzem die gefeierte Kurtisane Marion de Lorme unter 
dem Namen ,Marie 4 zurückgezogen. Eine wahre Liebe hat 
zum erstenmal ihr Herz ergriffen und ihr das üppige 
Leben der Hauptstadt verleidet. Dem in ihr Zimmer ein¬ 
dringenden Marquis de Saverney erklärt Marion, dass sie 
völlig mit der Vergangenheit gebrochen habe, und ersucht 
ihn, sich zu entfernen, da sie ihren Geliebten Didier er¬ 
warte. Dieser erscheint bald darauf, und es entspinnt 
sich ein eifriges Zwiegespräch zwischen den beiden 
Liebenden. Hilferufe, welche vor dem Hause ertönen, 
unterbrechen dasselbe. Didier eilt hinaus und befreit 
Saverney aus den Händen von Räubern. Der Marquis 
eilt, vom Dankgefühle getrieben, seinem Retter bis in 

*) cfr. H. rac. II. 258. — Es existiert noch ein Drama w Marion 
Delorme“ von Felix Cohen, welches mit dem Hugoschen Stücke nur 
den Titel gemeinsam hat. Man vergleiche: R. d’A. dr. 1892. 1. 
p. 300. 



Marions Zimmer nach. Hierüber ist Didier heftig erzürnt 
und drängt den Marquis zurück, mit dem er sich entfernt. 
Die vereinsamte Marion klagt ihrer Kammerfrau Rose ihr 
Herzeleid. 

II. Akt. Vor einer Schenke zu Blois befinden sich 
mehrere Pariser Edelleute. Ihr lebhaftes Gespräch wird 
durch die Ankunft eines öffentlichen Ausrufers unter¬ 
brochen. Derselbe liest ein Dekret vor, demzufolge fürder 
jeder Duellant mit dem Tode des Erhängens bestraft wird. 
— Saverney erscheint und erzählt von seinem Retter. 
Wenige Augenblicke später kommt auch Didier. Infolge 
der Dreistigkeit Saverneys kommt es zwischen beiden zum 
Zweikampfe. Saverney stellt sich beim Erscheinen der 
Wachen tot, während Didier verhaftet wird. Marion stürzt 
herbei und gerät über die Gefangennahme des Geliebten 
in wilde Verzweiflung. 

III. Akt. Auf seinem Schlosse trauert der betagte 
Marquis de Nangis um seinen totgeglaubten Neffen Saver¬ 
ney. Dieser selbst befindet sich als Offizier verkleidet in 
der Nähe des Greises. Eben steht Saverney im Begriffe, 
dem Kriminalleutnant Laffemas von dem Duelle Didiers 
zu erzählen, als ein Bote den Beamten von der Flucht 
Didiers benachrichtigt. Zu gleicher Zeit erscheint eine 
Schauspielertruppe, bei der sich Marion mit ihrem glück¬ 
lich entkommenen Geliebten befindet. Saverney erkennt 
unschwer die ehemalige Kurtisane und benachrichtigt davon 
Laffemas. Durch eine List findet dieser auch Didier 
heraus, der von dem geschwätzigen Saverney das Vorleben 
Marions erfahren hat. Bei der Verhaftung desselben giebt 
sich der verkleidete Offizier als Mitschuldiger zu erkennen 
und wird ebenfalls gefangen fortgeführt. 

IV. Akt. Der König Ludwig XIII. weilt auf dem 
Schlosse Chambord. Dorthin eilt der Marquis de Nangis 
und macht den Versuch, seinen zum Tode verurteilten 
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Neffen zu retten. Auch Marion ist gekommen und trifft 
mit Laffemas zusammen, den ihre Schönheit fesselt. Er 
wirbt um ihre Gunst, doch sie weist ihn mit Abscheu 
zurück. — Der König erscheint in Begleitung der Höflinge. 
Er ist unmutig über die zunehmende Gewalt seines 
Ministers Richelieu. Der Marquis und Marion stürzen dem 
Monarchen zu Füssen und fleheu um Gnade für die 
Duellanten; doch Ludwig bescheidet sie aus Furcht vor 
dem Kardinale abschlägig. Marion bricht ohnmächtig an 
der Thürschwelle zusammen, während sich die Höflinge 
entfernen. Nur der Hofoarr bleibt. Diesem gelingt es, 
durch eine List dem Könige die Begnadigung der Duellanten 
abzulocken, und er eilt, das Dekret der aufjubelnden Marion 
zu überreichen, welche damit fortstürzt. 

Y. Akt. Im Gefängnisse zu Beaugency weilen Saverney 
und Didier. Ihr Schafott ist schon errichtet. Marion 
stürzt in den Gefängnishof, um den Begnadigungsbefehl 
des Königs zu bringen. Doch dieser hat wenige Stunden 
später die Begnadigung auf das Drängen Richelieus zurück¬ 
genommen. Die bebende Marion erfährt es durch den 
höhnisch lächelnden Laffemas. Nochmals macht dieser 
einen Versuch, Marion zu gewinnen; er erreicht sein Ziel: 
der Preis ist die Befreiung Didiers. Letzterer, wie auch 
Saverney erscheinen im Gefängnishofe. Der Kerkermeister 
bietet dem Marquis de Saverney die Freiheit an, doch 
will dieser nicht ohne Didier fliehen. Saverney schläft 
auf einer Bank ein. Inzwischen kommt Marion zurqck 
und beschwört Didier zu entfliehen; dieser aber stösst die 
Entsetzte fort. Die Wachen erscheinen, um die Gefangenen 
zur Richtstätte zu führen. Da endlich wird Didiers Herz 
erweicht, und er nimmt Abschied von der jammernden 
Marion. Sie fleht Richelieu, der in einer Sänfte vorbei¬ 
getragen wird, um Erbarmen an; vergebens! Da bricht 
sie inmitten des herbeigeströmten Volkes mit dem Rufe 
zusammen: 
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„Regardez-tous! Voilä l’homme rouge qui passe!“ 

So endet wirkungsvoll das vorliegende Drama. l ) 

Das Stück trug anfangs den Titel:- „Un duel sous 
Richelieu“. 2 ) In der Zeit vom 2. bis zum 26. Juni 1829 
dichtete Victor Hugo die fünf Akte desselben. Davon 
hatte er gar den vierten Akt in 24 Stunden verfasst. 3 ) 

Im Anhänge der definitiven Ausgabe des Dramas sind 
eine Reihe von Strophen abgedruckt, die der Dichter 
wegen der engherzigen Anschauungen seiner Zeit streichen 
musste. So fielen folgende Verse fort, welche Marion dem 
unverschämten Laffemas — im Andenken an ihren Ge¬ 
liebten — ins Antlitz schleudern sollte: 

„Füt-ce pour te sauver, redevenir infame, 

Je ne le puis! — Ton souffle a releve mon arae! 

Mon Didier! pr&s de toi rien de moi n’est reste, 

Et ton amour m’a fait une virginite.“ (V, 2.) 

Mit gutem Grunde sagt Hugo bitter im Hinblick auf diese 
Zeilen: 

„II est fächeux que dans notre theätre l’auteur, meine 
le plus consciencieux, le plus inflexible, soit si souvent 
oblige, de sacrifier aux susceptibilites inqualifiables de la 
portion la moins respectable du public les passages, par- 


*) Der Orthographie Hugos entsprechend werden wir stets „de 
Lorme“ schreiben und nur in Citaten die Schreibung „Delorrae“ 
oder „de l’Orrne“ zulassen. Der Abbe d’Arnauld (1612—1694), 
welcher die Memoiren der Kurtisane Marion herausgab, schreibt 
stets de l’Orme. cfr. Saint-Victor p. 45. 

2 ) Diesen Titel nahm später ein Verwandter Hugos, Lockroy, 
auf; sein Stück wurde mit massigem Erfolge gegeben, cfr. Claretie: 
Celebrites cont. p. 24. 

3 ) Nach dem Originalraanuskripte wurde der erste Akt am 
2. Juni begonnen, am 9. Juni beendet; der zweite am 11. begonnen und 
am 13. beendet; der dritte am 12. begonnen und am 18. Juni beendet; 
der vierte am 19. begonnen. — Der fünfte Akt wurde am 24. Juni 
angefangen und am 26. zu Ende geführt. — Das Stück wurde also 
nicht schon am 1. Juni begonnen, wie es H. rac. II. 258 heisst. 
Man vgl. auch Hartmann p. 10 neben den Notes zu „Mar. tt p. 199. 
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fois les plus austeres de son oeuvre, et qui comme celui-ei 
en contiennent meme l’explication essentielle.“ *) 

Das Stück wurde in aller Stille einem auserwählten 
Publikum vorgelesen; zu demselben gehörte auch der 
französische Novellist Prosper Merimee. Dieser machte 
nach der Beendigung der Lektüre den Einwand, es sei 
unnatürlich, wenn Didier am Schlüsse des Stückes der 
flehenden Marion nicht verzeihen wolle, was Hugo indessen 
nicht zugab. 2 ) Erst als Madame Dorval, 3 ) welcher die 
Rolle der Marion zufiel, die gleiche Ansicht äusserte, liess 
Hugo sich bewegen, dem Drama das heutige Ende zu 
geben. *) 

Der Direktor der Comedie fran^aise, Baron Taylor, 
welcher das Drama zur Aufführung erhielt, erhob Bedenken 
wegen einzelner Stellen, in denen die Allgewalt Richelieus 
zu der Ohnmacht des Königs in grellem Kontraste steht; 5 ) 
er befürchtete Schwierigkeiten von seiten der staatlichen 
Censurbehörde: „mais M. Victor Hugo avait voulu que 
l’acte restät tel qu’il etait.“ 6 ) 


*) cfr. Note I. (1836) zu „Mar.“ p. 197. 

*) cfr. H. rac. II. p. 258. 

3 ) Madame Dörval (1801—1849) war lange Jahre hindurch eine 
gefeierte Schauspielerin des Theaters der Porte-Saint-Martin und 
der Com. fr. Sie zeichnete sich in mehreren Rollen der Hugoschen 
Dramen aus. Während Mme Dorval noch auf dem „Theätre de la 
Porte-Saint-Martin“ wirkte, schrieb Th6ophile Gautier: „Le The&tre- 
Fran^ais doit avoir le remords de ne s’etre pas attache cette grande 
actrice“ (cfr. Hist, du Rom. p. 275). Derselbe schrieb bei ihrem 
Tode in „La Presse“ (1. Juni 1849): „Ce qui a tu6 madame Dorval, 
c’est sa trop vive sensibilite, c’est la passion, l’enthousiasme, P&me 

trop prodiguee, — l’huile brüle vite dans une lampe ardente, _l’in- 

difF6rence, le dedain de certains grands thSätres, le silence qui se 
faisait autour d’un nom nagufere retentissant!“ — cfr. „Le Figaro“ 
vom 16. I. 1838, — und Houssaye, Conf. VI. p. 86. 

4 ) cfr. Rivet p. 4. und Mirecourt p. 42. 

®) cfr. Lesclide p. 203. 

6 ) cfr. H. rac. II. p. 261. 
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Ausser dem Baron Taylor batten noch die Direktoren 
des Theaters der Porte-Saint-Martin und des Odeon um 
das Recht der Erstaufführung gebeten. 1 ) — Das Original¬ 
manuskript trägt auf dem Umschläge die Notiz: „Repu 
au tbeätre royal de l’Odeou, 14 juillet 1829. Harel.“ 2 ) 
Diese Bemerkung war von dem Leiter des Odeon gegen 
den Willen des Dichters niedergeschrieben worden. — Am 
gleichen Tage wurde das Drama von der Kommission des 
Theätre-Fran<?ais angenommen. 3 ) 

Schon rüstete man zur Premiere, da bedrohte wie ein 
Wettersclilag die königliche Censur das Stück. Sobald 
das Gerücht davon zu Victor Hugo gedrungen war, schrieb 
er an den Minister des Inneren, de la Bourdonnave, 
folgenden Brief: 


2 aoüt 1829. 

„Monseigneur, 

M. Brifaut me fait part, comme vous lui en avez 
donne Commission, de ce que Votre Excellence lui a dit 
hier matin touchant ma piece. II y a dans les dispositions, 
oü il vous a trouve pour moi, quelquechose de si inattendu 
que je demande ä Votre Excellence la permission de ne 
point les considerer comme definitives. J’ose croire que 
d’autres conseils prevaudront dans votre esprit si eclaire 
et d’ordinaire si bienveillant pour les lettres, et que vous 
ne prendrez pas une decision si contraire ä mes interets, 
et souffrez, Monseigneur, que j’ajoute, aux vötres.“ 4 ) 

Der Dichter suchte ausserdem eine Audienz bei 
Karl X. nach und wurde von diesem am 7. August 
empfangen, bei welcher Gelegenheit er den beanstandeten 


*) cfr. H. rac. II. p. 259. 
l ) cfr. Edition def. p. 199. 

*) cfr. Bir6, V. H. ap. p. 1830. I. p. 20. 
4 ) cfr. Corr. I. p. 80. 
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vierten Akt, auf Velinpapier geschrieben, überreichte. l ) 
Schon glaubte Hugo seinen Zweck erreicht zu haben, da 
erging am 13. August das formelle Verbot der Aufführung. 
Neben dem Minister de la Bourdonnaye hatte es den 
Minister Martignac, den „geborenen Verfechter der aka¬ 
demischen Regeln“ (von Gottschall), zum Urheber. Es 
wurde die verächtliche Stellung, welche Ludwig XIII. im 
Drama einnimmt, als Grund des Verbotes angegeben. — 

Um dem Dichter die getroffene Massregel weniger 
hart zu machen, bot man ihm die Erhöhung seiner Staats¬ 
pension, welche ihm unter Ludwig XVIII. zugleich mit 
Alphonse de Lamartine zuerkaunt w r orden war, 2 ) auf 
6000 Franken an, was indessen Hugo in einem Briefe an 
den Minister de la Bourdonnaye, vom 14. August 1829, 
ablehnte. 3 ) 

Erst die „bewunderungswürdige Revolution von 1830“, 4 ) 
die den Sturz Karls X. zur Folge hatte, schwemmte die 
Censur hinweg. Alsbald ersuchte die erste Schauspielerin 
des Theätre-Franpais, Fräulein Mars, um die Titelrolle des 
Dramas. 5 ) Hugo schlug jedoch dieses Ersuchen in höf¬ 
lichster Form ab, indem er auf die ungeordneten Ver- 


*) cfr. H. rac. II. p. 262. — In einem Gedichte, betitelt „Le 7 aoüt 
1829 tt , welches in „Les Rayons et les Ombres“ (No. II. p. 23) zum 
Abdrucke kam, erwähnt H. jene Unterredung. Es heisst da: 

„Tout en laissant aux rois les noms dont on les nomme, 

Le poete luttait fermement, comme un homme, 

Epris de liberte, passionne pour l’art, 

Respectueux pourtant pour ce noble vieillard.“ 

2 ) Im Febr. 1823; sie betrug 2000 Francs. 

3 ) cfr. Corr. I. p. 81; desgl. vgl. man „Discours de Y. H. tt in den 
Notes zu „Le Roi s 7 a. w p. 163; sowie die amtliche Erwähnung dieser 
Thatsache in dem „Procfcs d’ „Ang. tt et d* „Hern.“ p. 157 (Anhang 
zu „Ang. u ). 

4 ) So schreibt H. in der Vorrede zu „Mar. u p. 2. 

5 ) Frl. Mars hatte sich bei der Aufführung von „Hern.“, welche 
der von „Mar. tt vorafiging, wenig zuvorkommend gezeigt. 
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hältnisse der staatlichen Comedie frangaise hinwies. 1 ) 
Ausserdem wollte der Dichter einen etwaigen Erfolg des 
Stückes nicht den Leidenschaften einer noch politisch er¬ 
regten Menge zu verdanken haben und nicht „ein 
Kellerloch sein, durch welches sich der Volkszorn Luft 
inache u . 2 ) 

Erst nach einem Jahre, am Donnerstag, dem 
8. August 1831, fand die Premiere des Stückes auf dem 
Theater der Porte-Saint-Martin, „dem Heiligtume des ge¬ 
schichtlichen Dramas“, statt. Sie dauerte bis ein Uhr 
morgens und verlief sehr befriedigend, was schon deshalb 
zu erwarten war, als zahlreiche Plätze an die Freunde 
des Dichters vergeben worden waren. 3 ) Zwar versuchten 
noch einige Parteigänger der „klassischen“ Richtung, die 
Darstellung zu stören; 4 ) aber das vorzügliche Spiel der 
Madame Dorval, welche als Marion auftrat, triumphierte 

l ) H. versprach ihr aber in einem Briefe vom 6. Jan. 1831 
(Corr. I. p. 110) die Rolle der Marion. Im März (Brief vom 10. III. 1831) 
nahm er diese Zusage zurück und teilte seine Absicht mit, das 
Drama auf dem Theater der Porte-Saint-Martin geben zu lassen. 

2 ) cfr. Vorrede zum Drama p. 3. — Bire bezweifelt die Auf¬ 
richtigkeit dieser Äusserung und meint, die schlechte finanzielle 
Lage der Theater habe allein H. abgehalten, sein Stück geben zu 
lassen. (V. H. ap. 1830. I. p. 22.) In der That unterlassen auch andere 
dramatische Dichter, wie Delavigne, Dumas und Einpis, die Auf¬ 
führung ihrer Stücke. Die Ansicht Bires wird noch durch den Um¬ 
stand gestützt, dass H. sein Drama gerade der Porte-Saint-Martin 
übergab; denn das Publikum dieses Theaters vertrat die revolutionäre 
Partei und säumte nicht, in der Gestalt Ludwigs XIII. eine Zeichnung 
Karls X. zu erblicken. — Man vgl. noch den Brief H.s an Victor 
Pavie vom 17. Sept. 1830. (Corr. I. p. 105), sowie R. de Paris 1831. 
XXII. p. 128 u. XXIII. p. 140. 

*) cfr. Brief H.s an Sainte-Beuve vom 5. Aug. 1831. (Corr. I. 
p. 286.) Die Premiere fand nicht am 14. Aug. statt, wie Barbou 
(p. 143) schreibt; noch auch am 11. Aug., wie Hartmann (p. 13) 
will. Letztere Angabe enthalten irrtümlicherweise auch die Notes 
p. 199. 

4 ) cfr. H. rac. II. p. 320. 
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über jede Feindseligkeit: „Plusieurs fois, ses elans et le 
merite de sa conception ont valu d’innombrables bravos 
ä la piece“; so schrieb Charles Meurice bei der Recension 
der Erstaufführung. 1 ) 

Auch die übrigen Schauspieler hatten ihre Schuldig¬ 
keit gethan. und der Dichter sparte nicht des Lobes. 2 ) 
Das Stück wurde im Laufe der folgenden Wochen 68 mal 
gegeben, doch stellten sich die Einnahmen, welche das¬ 
selbe erzielte, niedriger als bei „Hernani“. 3 ) 

Bei einer Wiederaufnahme des Dramas im Jahre 1838, 
wo man es vom 8. März ab sechzehnmal spielte, war der 
finanzielle Erfolg bedeutend grösser. 4 ) Dass aber auch 
jetzt noch nicht die Menge alle gewagten Metaphern 
Victor Hugos zuliess, beweist ein Brief des Dichters an 
den Schauspieler Provost, welcher die Rolle des Hofnarren 
spielte. Hugo bat ihn, statt der Worte: 

„La mort, ce caporal des rois, met en leur lieu 
Un autre porte-sceptre“, . . . (IV, 8. p. 148) 
mit Rücksicht auf das Zischen im Parterre zu sagen: 

„Pale centurion, la mort met en leur lieu“ etc. 5 ) 

Arsene Houssaye, der Direktor des Theatre-Fran^ais 
unter dem zweiten Kaiserreiche, wagte es, das Drama 
Hugos selbst nach dem Erscheinen der „Chätiments“ 
(1853) 6 ) aufzuführen, auf die Gefahr hin, seine Stelle zu 

*) cfr. „Le Courrier des Thöätres“ vom 13. Aug. 1831; ebenso 
H. rac. II. p. 317. 

*) cfr. Notes p. 196. 

®) cfr. H. rac. II. p. 320 und Bire, V. H. ap. 1830. I. p. 32. — Das 
Drama wurde nicht 60mal gespielt, wie Grassmann in seiner Disser¬ 
tation p. 25 angiebt. -- cfr. „Procfes d’ „Ang.“ et d’ „Hern.“ p. 148. 

4 ) cfr. Bir6, Y. H. ap. 1830 I. p. 234. 

*) cfr. Corr. II. p. 16. 

•) cfr. Houssaye, III. p. 186 f. Nach Hartmann (p. 49) wurde 
das Drama erst wieder am 11. Febr. 1873 auf dem Thdätre-Fran^aia 
aufgenommen. 
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verlieren. 1 ) Napoleon III., weit entfernt, dem kühnen 
Manne zu zürnen, wünschte selbst, einer Vorstellung bei¬ 
zuwohnen, und gab während derselben das Signal zum 
Beifallklatschen: „Et ce fut superbe: toute la salle se 
leva comme un seul homme, applaudissant d’un coup de 
tonnerre le poete et le souverain.“ 2 ) 

Die nächste Wiederholung des Stückes fand erst nach 
dem Tode des Dichters im Februar 1886 auf dem Theater 
der Porte-Saint-Martin statt. Der bekannten Sarah 
Bernhardt war die Titelrolle übertragen worden. Der 
Schriftsteller Emile Morlot, welcher dieser Vorstellung 
beiwohnte, berichtet darüber in der Revue d’Art dra- 
matique: „Marion“ est monte avec une splendeur admi- 
rable; les decors sont magnifiques; la mise en scene est 
luxueuse.“ Indessen hatte die Primadonna ohne sonder¬ 
liche Begeisterung gespielt, wodurch die Wirkung des 
Dramas beeinträchtigt wurde: „malgre les beaux vers qui 
vous tombent dans l’esprit comme une pluie de perles“. 3 ) 

Die italienischen Komponisten Bottesini und Pedroni 
schufen eine Oper aus dem Drama Hugos. 4 ) Zu gleicher 
Zeit bemächtigten sich die Boulevard-Dichter desselben 
und verfertigten zwei Parodieen, von denen die erste den 
Titel trägt: „Gothon du passage Delorme, pochade en 


*) Y. H. trug kein Bedenken, den französischen Gewalthaber 
einen Tibfere-Judas zu nennen (cfr. „Chatiments“ Y, 6). 

2 ) Houssaye, ib. 

3 ) Morlot in ß. d’ A. dr. 1886 I. p. 105. — Noch weniger schmeichel¬ 
haft war die Kritik von Louis Ganderax in der R. d. d. M. vom 
15. Febr. 1886, p. 931 f., wo es heisst: „son talent [de Sarah Bern¬ 
hardt] est comme detraque aujourd’hui; son jeu incoherent, sa 
voix presque aussi fatigu6e que son visage.“ — Derselbe Kritiker 
macht darauf aufmerksam, dass Didier und Marion an Alexandre 
Hardys Stück: „Theagöne et Charicl6e w erinnern. 

4 ) cfr. Bire Y. H. ap. 1830 II. p. 10. 
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vers“ par Dumerson, Brunswick et Ceran, Paris 1831. *) 
Der Titel der zweiten Travestie, welche mit lebhaftem 
Erfolge gegeben wurde, lautete: „Marionette, par Duvert 
et Dupeuty.“ 2 ) Ausserdem erwähnt Alfred Barbou noch 
eine Posse, die auf dem Theater „des Varietes“ gespielt 
wurde: „Une nuit de Marion de Lorme“ par Theric et 
Giran. Paris 1831. 3 ) 

Der Grundgedanke des Hugoschen Stückes 4 ) ist kurz 
folgender: ein gefallenes Mädchen kann durch eine einzige 
echte und reine Liebe aus dem Pfuhle des Lasters sich 
zur höchsten Reinheit erheben und erwirbt das Anrecht, 
in die „Gesellschaft“ als ebenbürtig wieder aufgenommen 
zu werden. Hugo hat vor Dumas und Augier, deren 
„Dame aux camelias“ und „Joueur de flute“ denselben 
Grundton haben, das Wort ausgesprochen und es dramatisch 
umgestaltet: 

„Ah, n’insultez, jaraais une femme qui tombe!“ 5 ) 

*) cfr. Bire V. H. ap. 1830 I. p. 34. — Die „R. d’A. dr.“ 1886. 
IV. p. 235 bringt einen etwas abweichenden Titel: „Gothon du passage 
de Lorme, imitation en cinq endroits et en vers de Marion Delorme 
(avec des notes grammaticales) par Dumerson, Brunswick et Geran. 
Paris 1831. 

*) Bire ib. 

3 ) cfr. Barbou p. 144. 

*) Die erste Druckausgabe von „Mar.“ erschien Ende Aug. 1831. 
Der Titel lautete: „Marion dfe Lorme, drame, en vers, represente 
le 8 [sic!] aoüt. Paris 1831. Chez Eugene Renduel, boulevard 
du Temple, imprimerie d’Everat“. — 6 fr. 8«. — Auf der Rückseite 
des Titelblattes steht „Hierro“, das. Losungswort in der „Hernani- 
schlacht“. — Der erste Druck wimmelte von Fehlern und wies ein 
jämmerliches Papier auf: „Marion est habillee en vrai papier k savon. 
Le livre a l’air de sortir de chez l’epicier.“ cfr. Brief H.s vom 
5. Sept. 1831 an M me Menessier-Nodier (Corr. I. p. 118). 

5 ) Im Gegensätze hierzu suchte Emile Augier (1820—1889) in 
einem späteren Stücke: „Le Mariage d’Olympe“ die Unmöglichkeit 
der sittlichen Wiedererhebung des gefallenen Weibes zu zeigen; es 
heisst dort I. Akt 2. Scene: „La turlutaine de notre temps, c’est la 
rehabilitation de la femme perdue . . . dechue, comme on dit; nos 
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Gegen diese Grundidee des Stückes wandte sich mit 
aller Schärfe die vielgelesene Zeitung: „Le National“, 
deren Mitarbeiter Hippolyte Rolle sarkastisch schrieb: 
„Allons! c’est fini: le public a cru un instant ä vos 
affiches; n’y a-t-il pas un public qui croit k la pommade 
pour faire croitre les cheveux?!“ 1 ) 

Auch Sainte-Beuve, der „Hohepriester der litterarischen 
Kritik“, bezeugte sein Missfallen an diesem Drama; 2 ) ihm 
schloss sich Gustave Planche an. 3 ) 

Wie im „Cromwell“ hat auch in diesem Stücke 
Victor Hugo eine historische Persönlichkeit zum 
Mittelpunkte der Handlung gemacht. Dabei hat er jedoch 
dermassen seine Phantasie wirken lassen, dass die ge¬ 
schichtliche Marion, wie sie uns in den Schriften, den 
„Historiettes“, des Tallemant des Reaux (1619—1692) ent¬ 
gegentritt, kaum wieder zu erkennen ist. Marion ist über¬ 
haupt bekannter ihrem Namen als ihrem Leben nach. 
Selbst die Pamphlete des siebzehnten Jahrhunderts haben sich 
kaum mit ihr beschäftigt. Geboren zu Chälons-sur-Marne in 


pofetes, nos romanciers, nos dramaturges remplissent les jeunes tetes 
d’idees fievreuses de r6demption par l’amour, de virginite de l , äme r 
et autres paradoxes de la philosophie transcendante que ces demoi- 
selles exploitent habilement pour devenir dames et grandes dames! a 

1 ) Vgl. die Nummer vom 10. Aug. 1831. 

2 ) cfr. Bire, V. H. ap. 1830. I. p. 32. 

3 ) Da dieser energische und fleissige Kritiker noch häufig ge¬ 
nannt werden wird, mögen einige Daten aus seinem Leben gegeben 
werden. Jean-Baptiste Gustave Planche war geboren zu Paris am 
16. Febr. 1808 und starb dort am 18. Sept. 1857. Er war von 1832 
ab Mitarbeiter der „Revue des deux Mondes“ sowie des „Journal 
des Debats“. Seine Beziehungen zu George Sand trugen ihm ein 
Duell ein. — Alphonse Karr (1808—1890) pflegte ihn wegen seiner 
scharfen Kritik: „Gustave le Cruel“ zu nennen. In der That kriti¬ 
sierte Planche meistens nur mit seinem sezierenden Verstände die 
dichterischen Werke seiner Zeit und achtete fast nie auf die Stimme 
des Herzens. Man vgl. über Planche auch die Kritik seiner Person 
H. rac. II. p. 238. 
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der Champagne, lebte sie von 1611 bis 1650, und zwar zwei 
Drittel ihrer Lebenszeit in Paris. Sie tritt nur im Halbdunkel 
der Chronik auf und streift hin und wieder berühmte Persouen. 
Die Chronisten lassen sie mit 39 Jahren, noch als Schön¬ 
heit, sterben, und es heisst: „La liste de ses peccadilles 
etait longue; car il fallut dix confessions pour la 
derouler.“ 1 ) 

In Wahrheit war Marion also nicht jener HalbengeL 
zu dem sie die Darstellung Hugos machte. Aus der ge¬ 
drängten Menge derer, welche auf den Pfaden der Ver¬ 
kommenheit in der Völkergeschichte wandeln, hat vielmehr 
Victor Hugo diese Kurtisane, die keinerlei besondere 
Physiognomie trug, ausgewählt, um sie durch den Hauch 
seiner Dichtung umzubilden. In Thränen der Reue hat er 
sie gebadet und sie als ein Bild der durch die Liebe ge¬ 
läuterten Sünderin erstehen lassen: Dabei hat er aller¬ 
dings diesem Wesen eine ruhmvolle Epoche der franzö¬ 
sischen Geschichte geopfert, wie wir sehen werden. 
Sicher hat die von Victor Hugo geschaffene Marion für 
alle Zeiten die der historischen Überlieferung entthront. 2 ) 

Zur Zeit der Abfassung dieses Dramas barg der 
Dichter schon sehr ausgeprägte Gefühle politischer und 
religiöser Opposition in sich und stand sicher nicht mehr 
auf dem Standpunkte, der in seinen Oden zum Ausdrucke 
gekommen war. 3 ) Es waren die Keime des Liberalismus, 
welche Maurice Souriau, schon in dem Recensenten uni 

*) cfr. Saint-Victor p. 50 und Tallemant des Reaux III. p. 142 ff. 

*) Die Annahme E. Morlots in seinem sonst gründlichen Artikel 
über dieses Drama, H. habe darin eine „restauration historique“ be¬ 
zweckt, ist entschieden abzuweisen, cfr. R. d’A. dr. 1876. I. p. 104. 
Der Roman de Vignys „Cinq Mars“ (1826) hat zweifellos Einfluss 
auf die Abfassung von „Mar.“ gehabt. 

3 ) cfr. „Ödes et poesies diverses“ (Juni 1822); „Nouvelles Ödes* 
{März 1824); „Ödes et Ballades“ (Okt. 1826). — Goncourt (II. p. 13 *;> 
bestreitet, dass Hugo etwa schon im Jahre 1828 „liberal“ ge¬ 
wesen sei. 



Leiter des „Conservateur litteraire“ vorzufinden glaubte 
(im Jahre 1819!), zur Entwickelung gelaugt. 1 ) 

In gewissem Sinne kann man sagen, dass dasselbe 
Wort, welches Victor Hugo kurz zuvor zum Ausgangs¬ 
punkte eines seiner bedeutendsten Werke 2 ) genommen 
hatte, auch das Drama „Marion de Lorme“ beherrscht, 
nämlich die Hvdyxt]^ das Fatum: unbeugsam wie dieses 
geht im Stücke alles seinen Gang. Weder König noch 
Minister lassen sich durch das Flehen der einst so ge¬ 
feierten Marion zur Milde stimmen, und kaum öffnet ihr 
die Hingabe ihres Körpers für wenige Augenblicke die 
Pforte des Kerkers: „Marion de Lorme, c’est avant tout 
la fatalite qui suit la premiere faute.“ 3 ) 

Gehen wir jetzt zur Betrachtung der Hauptfiguren 
des Dramas über, um aus ihr ein Urteil über Hugos Werk 
zu gewinnen. In erster Hinsicht zieht Marion selbst 
unseren Blick auf sich. 

Nach einem üppigen Leben hat sich die wegen ihrer 
Schönheit gefeierte Kurtisane in das Städtchen Blois 
zurückgezogen, wo sie an der Seite eines treuen Freundes, 
Didiers, unter fremdem Namen die Ausschweifungen ver¬ 
gangener Tage zu vergessen gedenkt. 

Der Dichter schildert Marion als ein kluges, beherztes 
und selbstlos liebendes Mädchen, welches die Reue über 
eine ausschweifende Vergangenheit im Verein mit einer 
reinen Liebe zu einer demütigen Büsserin umgeschaffen hat. 

*) Souriau (p. 58) schreibt: II [Hugo] avait d£s cette epoque 
[1819] dans ce eerveau prodigieux, des germes de liberalisme, ä 
demi etouffes par Teducation de la famille, par Pinfluence du milieu, 
mais qui devaient se developper lentement, et dominer k leur tour 
toutes les idees genereuses, mais surannees que Von avait semees 
-dans son esprit.“ 

2 ) „Notre-Dame de Paris“, erschienen am 13. Febr. 1831. 

3 ) Nebout p. 186. 

Sleumcr, Y. Hugos Dramen. 
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Marions Intelligenz offenbart sich nicht nur in 
ihrem zielbewussten Vorgehen zur Befreiung Didiers, 
sondern auch in ihrem ganzen Verhalten ihm gegenüber. 
Sie behandelt den Freund mit verständiger Nachsicht und 
weiss geschickt, seine Gedanken abzulenken, wenn er sie 
drängt, seine Gattin zu werden. — In kluger Weise sucht 
sie den Geliebten zur Flucht aus dem Kerker zu be¬ 
stimmen. Sie erinnert ihn in einschmeichelnden Worten 
an die gemeinsam verlebten, glücklichen Stunden im stillen 
Blois, und weist darauf hin, dass meistens ein blosses 
Missverständnis ein gutes Einvernehmen störe, weshalb er 
ihr mit Offenheit begegnen möge. 

Mit echt weiblicher Vorsicht bezeichnet sich Marion 
dem Könige gegenüber als eine Schwester, nicht als die 
Geliebte Didiers; denn so hofft sie, sein Interesse leichter 
gewinnen zu können. Meisterhaft benutzt sie ihre Stellung 
als Frau, um das Herz des Monarchen zu rühren : 

„Je ne sais pas, moi femme, 

Coniment on parle aux rois. Pleurer peut-etre est mal; 

Ah, femmes que nous sommeg, 

Nous ne savons pas bien parier comme les hommes, 

Nous n’avons que des pleurs, des cris, et des genoux 
Que le regard d’un roi ploie et brise sous nous!“ 

Weit mehr als ihren Verstand, lässt der Dichter im 
Drama das Gemüt Marions sich bethätigen. Die Grund¬ 
züge ihres Charakters sind eine hingebende Liebe und 
eine selbstverachtende Demut. 

Marions Liebe ist mutig und beharrlich. Dies zeigt 
sich in mehrfacher Hinsicht. Sie ist zunächst fest ent¬ 
schlossen, für immer auf die glänzende Pracht des früheren 
Lebens zu verzichten, und mit ihrem Geliebten das harte 
Brot der Armut zu teilen. In bestimmtem Tone erklärt 
sie dem überraschten Marquis de Saverney: 

„Tous ces brillants peches qui jeune m’ont seduite, 

N’ont laisse dans mon coeur que regrets trop souvent. 

Je viens dans la retraite, et peut-etre au couvent 
Expier une vie impure et debauch6e. u 
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Die Energie ihrer Liebe öffnet dem Freunde zweimal 
die Kerkerpforten. Trotz aller Hemmnisse dringt Marion 
bis an den Thron des Königs vor, um die Begnadigung 
Didiers zu erflehen; das erhaltene Dokument mit der¬ 
selben verteidigt sie selbst dem Könige gegenüber. 1 ) 

Solange Marion noch einen Schimmer von Hoffnung 
hat, durch ihre eigene Entschlossenheit Didier befreien zu 
können, weist sie mit Abscheu das erbärmliche Ansinnen 
des Kriminalrichters zurück; als sie sich aber durch ihren 
mächtigen Gegner überwunden sieht, der ihr gar vor¬ 
schlägt, der unabwendbaren Hinrichtung des Geliebten 
beizuwolmen, da kämpft das tapfere Mädchen im Taumel 
eines unendlichen Schmerzes den ungeheuren Widerwillen 
vor jenem Manue nieder und willfahrt mit dem Mute der 
Verzweiflung seinem schändlichen Verlangen; denn nur 
so noch kann sie hoffen, den teueren Freund zu retten. 
Giebt Marion zwar ihren Körper hin, so ist doch ihr Geist 
fern von den Liebkosungen des geilen Menschen: „Elle se 
jette tete basse dans ce bourbier qu’il faut traverser pour 
delivrer son amant, et ce bapteme de fange vaut celui du 
feu qui purifiait les martyrs.“ 2 ) 

In der Schlussscene endlich wirft sich Marion uner¬ 
schrocken den Soldaten entgegen, um ihnen ihr Liebstes 
zu entreissen; mit erschütternder Stimme spricht sie: 

„Si voub avez dans l’&me 

Quelque chose qui tremble a la voix d’une femme, 

Si Dieu ne vous a paß maudits et frappes tous: 

Ne me le tuez pas! u — 

Die Liebe Marions ist ferner selbstlos. Wiewohl Didier 
ihr ihre Hingebung schlecht vergilt, indem er sie mit be¬ 
ständiger Eifersucht quält, harrt Marion doch, sich auf- 

*) cfr. IV. Akt, 8. Scene, p. 153. Diese Episode hat Hugo von 
Tallemant des Reaux entlehnt. 

2 ) Saint-Victor p. 53. — Die erzwungene Selbsthingabe Marions 
nennt Nebout (p. 184): une defaite que personne ne lui reproche, 
effacee k Tavance par les souffrances eprouvees. 
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opfernd, an seiner Seite aus, und selbst als sie von ihm 
bei seiner zweiten Gefangennahme barsch zurückgestosseu 
wird, zögert sie keinen Augenblick, sich dem Kriminal¬ 
richter zu Füssen zu werfen, um die Freilassung des 
Freundes zu erflehen. — Am schönsten zeigt sich die 
Uneigennützigkeit ihrer Liebe in der Schlussscene des 
Dramas. Ungeachtet der überaus lieblosen Worte Didiers 
will Marion doch um jeden Preis den erbarmungslosen 
Freund retten; gern verzichtet sie auf jeden Dank und 
will von ihm, als ein Nichts betrachtet werden, nur soll 
er fliehen! 

Ein Ausfluss der grenzenlosen Liebe Marions und 
ihres Schuldbewusstseins ist die tiefe Demut, welche sie 
beseelt. Sie hält sich für gänzlich unwürdig, die Gattiu 
Didiers zu werden; kaum wagt sie es, sich als seine 
„Schwester“ zu bezeichnen. Sich allein schreibt sie alle 
Schuld an dem Unglücke Didiers zu ; sie betrachtet dasselbe 
als eine gerechte Strafe des Himmels, der sie selbst in ihrem 
Geliebten treffe. — Auf die harten Anklagen Didiers iu 
der letzten Scene hat Marion kein Wort der Beschöniguns 
oder Verteidigung. Kein Ausdruck des Tadels über seine 
Gefühllosigkeit kommt über ihre bleichen Lippen; und 
doch hat sie ja nur seinetwegen — „par exces d’amour'. 
wie Didier selbst später bekennt, — sich dem Kriminal- 
richter hingegeben! In schmerzlicher Ergebung stöhnt sie: 

„Vous m’avez reprouvee et maudite, et c’est bien, 

Et j’ai mente plus que haine et que risee, 

Et vous etes trop bon et mon ärae brisee 

Vous benit; mais voici Pheure affreuse. Ah! fuyez! 

Frappe-moi, laisse-moi dans l’opprobre oü je suis, 

Repousse-moi du pied, marche sur moi, — mais fuis ! u 

In dieser Stunde der Erniedrigung wird Marion zur 
Büsserin, die in tiefster Zerknirschung das thränenfeuchte 
Antlitz zur Erde neigt. Als solche erlangt sie ein Anrecht 



auf unser Mitleid und unsere Achtung: „A ce comble de 
1'humiliation la courtisane se redresse purifiee, presque 
glorifiee. Sa redemption est complete. En touchant le 
fond, eile a atteint le sommet.“ 1 ) 

Die tragische Schuld Marions liegt darin, dass sie dem 
vertrauensvollen Didier nicht offen ihre Vergangenheit ent- 
hfillt hat. Zwar musste ein solches Geständnis ihrer 
weiblichen Natur ausserordentlich schwer fallen, ja fast 
unmöglich werden, nachdem Didier sein Verdr.mmungs- 
urteil über „Marion de Lorme u ausgesprochen hatte 2 ): 
indessen hätte der Liebreiz des Mädchens den Sieg über 
eine anfängliche Abneigung Didiers davongetragen, wie 
eben die Schlussscene beweisen kann. 

An dieser Frauengestalt hat der Dichter nicht nur die 
läuternde, sondern auch die siegende Macht der wahren 
Liebe zeigen wollen. Je mehr Marion zu leiden hat, desto 
glänzender offenbart sich die Hingebung und Aufrichtig¬ 
keit ihrer Liebe zu Didier, die endlich die Herzenshärte 
desselben überwindet: „La vraie vertu de Marion, c’est 
que plus Didier est malheureux plus eile l’aime.“ 3 ) In 
keinem Augenblicke taucht auch nur der geringste Zweifel 
in Marion auf, dass Didier ihrer Aufopferung unwürdig 
sein könnte. 

Der Dichter hat das gesteckte Ziel erreicht; denn er 
hat aus Marion eine sympathische Gestalt geschaffen. 


*) cfr. Saint-Victor p. 54. 

2 ) Da Didier die Kurtisane nur unter dem Kamen „Marie 44 
kennt, lässt ihn der Dichter dieser selbst erklären: 

„Savez-vous ce que c’est que Marion de Lorme? 

Une femme de corps belle et'de coeur difforme, 

Une Phryn6 qui vend k tout homme, en tout lieu 
Son amour qui fait honte et qui fait horreur!“ 

3 ) Saint-Victor p. 51. 
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Freilich gehört dieselbe zu den idealisierten Frauengestalten 
Hugos. 1 ) 

So naturwahr der Dichter im Drama selbst die Ent¬ 
wickelung und Bethätiguug der Liebe Marions dargestellt 
hat, so muss doch darauf hingewiesen werden, dass Hugo 
es versäumt hat, uns über die Anfänge jener Neigung in 
Marion näher zu unterrichten. Es war nötig, dass der 
Zuschauer mitfühlte, wie unter dem Aufsprossen einer 
lauteren Neigung die Schandflecken im Leben der Kurti¬ 
sane allmählich schwanden, und wie der Boden für die 
heroische Hingebung einer leichtlebigen, ehemaligen Dirne 
vorbereitet wurde. Die Absicht des Dichters, die Kurtisane 
dem Zuschauer annehmbar zu machen, hatte zur Folge, 
dass Marion von vornherein als gänzlich geläutert hingestellt 
wurde. 2 ) 

Es ist übrigens dem Dichter zu danken, dass er von 
den Ausschweifungen der Kurtisane nur ein abgeblasstes 
Bild in Saverneys Berichte geben lässt; hätte er uns rück¬ 
sichtslos in den moralischen Schmutz ihres Vorlebens 
eingeführt, so würden wir vor seiner Heldin nur Abscheu 
empfunden haben. Hierdurch wäre natürlich jegliches 
Gefühl der Teilnahme an ihrem harten Geschick uns un¬ 
möglich gemacht worden. 3 ) 


*) An diesem Urteile ändert auch nichts jener Zug von Eitel¬ 
keit, den wir an Marion bemerken, als sie sich mit Wohlgefallen 
durch Saverney an die erlebten Triumphe in der Hauptstadt erinnern 
lässt, und als sie mit erklärlicher Genugthuung ein ihr gewidmetes 
Buch in Empfang nimmt (I, 1). Anderer Ansicht ist freilich Schulz 
p. 7. Anm. 1. 

2 ) Man vgl. Planche: Portr. litt. I, p. 169. Ygl. über den Mangel 
an psychologischer Vertiefung in Marions Charakteristik Nebout 
p. 270. 

3 ) Marion ist ein Freudenmädchen der feineren Art, eine 
Hetäre, wie sie Paris etwa nach dem Muster von Athen ausgebildet 

hatte (cfr. Lafontaines Erzählung: „La Courtisane amoureuse“). _ 

Shakespeare hat nie eine Buhlerin zur Heldin eines Dramas ge- 
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Cber die Kammerfrau Marions, die Frau Rose, welche 
nur in einer kurzen Scene (I, 4) auftritt, ist fast nichts 
zu sagen. Ihr Mitleid mit der über Didiers Fortgehen 
weinenden Marion tritt augenblicklich vor der Neugierde 
zuruck, die sie nach dem ungalanten Kavalier forschen 
lässt, wobei sie in erster Linie sich erkundigt, ob Didier 
auch reich sei. Als ihre Herrin dies verneint, meint Frau 
Rose bezeichnender Weise: „Alors, qu’en faites-vous?“, 
worauf Marion schlicht entgegnet: „Je l’aime.“ 

Das Schicksal Marions erscheint besonders traurig, 
wenn man die nichtssagende Gestalt eines Didier be¬ 
trachtet, den ein Kritiker nicht ohne Grund „den un¬ 
geheuren Dummkopf“ nennt. 1 ) Neben der sich auf¬ 
opfernden Marion ist er ein wahres Jammerbild, und man 
begreift nicht recht, wie die ehemalige Kurtisane Geschmack 
an ihm finden konnte. Es ist ganz unverständlich, dass 
Didier nicht das Vorleben Marions kennt, der er auf 
Schritt und Tritt gefolgt ist. Trotzdem er Misanthrop ist 
und sich jeden Augenblick als unglücklich bezeichnet, 
liebt er doch schwärmerisch und scheint ganz zufrieden. 
Seine Eltern kennt er nicht, er ist ein Findelkind 2 ); 
darum ist es ihm ein unerträglicher Gedanke, die „un¬ 


macht, und in Griechenland war ein Freudenmädchen wohl der be¬ 
wegende Hebel des Lustspieles, aber niemals der Tragödie. — Wie 
Y. H. sucht auch Dumas die Heldin seines Dramas: „La Dame aux 
Camelias“ vor der Verachtung des Zuschauers zu bewahren; er 
lässt Marguerite nur Gold- und Silbersachen, nicht aber bares Geld 
für die Hingabe ihres Körpers annehmen. — Das Problem des 
Dramas findet sich schon in „Manon Lescaut u vom Abbe Prevost 
und Rousseaus Laura. Später (1835) behandelt es Lamartine in 
„Jocelyn“. 

*) „L’imraense imbecile u schreibt Lacour in N. R. 1887, p. 766. 

2 ) Es mag daran erinnert werden, dass auch Dumas’ „Anthony“ 
(das Drama erschien 1831) ein Findelkind war. Dumas hat möglicher¬ 
weise die Idee desselben von seinem Freunde entlehnt. 
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schuldige Marion“ 1 ) an sein ödes Dasein zu ketten; ein 
überspanntes Zartgefühl, das sich mit Eifersucht und Arg¬ 
wohn seltsam paart, durchdringt ihn. — Wenn es Didiers 
Charakter durchaus angemessen ist, leicht verletzt zu sein, 
so passt hingegen sein mannhaftes Auftreten bei der Be¬ 
freiung Saverneys aus Räubershand weniger zu seinem 
Naturell. 

Die Eifersüchteleien um Marions willen machen aus 
dem Jünglinge stellenweise eine recht lächerliche Figur, 
und gar sein Duell mit Saverney lässt ihn als einem 
närrischen Zänker erscheinen. 2 ) 

In die ihm aufgedrungene Rolle als Schauspieler ver¬ 
mag sich Didier um so weniger zu schicken, als er das 
„Gesindel“ hasst und in seiner beständigen Eifersucht be¬ 
fürchtet, von Marion getäuscht zu werden. Nach der Ent¬ 
hüllung Saverneys über Marions Vergangenheit rächt sich 
Didier in kindischer Weise an der Geliebten, indem er — 
jede Selbstbeherrschung verlierend — sich selbst dem 
Henker ausliefert. Dabei ruft er seinem „Engel“ zu: 

„Demon! j’ai dans tes yeux vu la sinistre flamme 
De ce rayon d’enfer qui t’illuminait l’ftme! w 

und stösst die flehende Marion zurück. 

Didiers Betragen wird um so widerspruchsvoller, als 
er fortwährend im Kerker das von Saverney erhalteue 
Porträt der einstigen Geliebten in Wehmut betrachtet! 

Diese Gestalt, welche nur durch phantastische Träu- 


*) Wie kann übrigens Didier Marion für ein gesittetes Mädchen 
halten, bei der er ohne weiteres nachts Zutritt hat? — Es ist dem 
Dichter nicht einmal eingefallen, Gründe anzuführen, weshalb Didier 
nicht die in ganz Paris bekannte Marion gekannt haben sollte !! 

2 ) Es braucht kaum bemerkt zu werden, dass die Motivierung 
des Duelles zwischen Saverney und Didier von seiten des Dichters 
eine überaus mangelhafte ist. 
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mereien hervortritt, 1 ) ist nicht im stände, unser Mitleid 
wachzurufen, zumal da auch die endliche Wendung in 
Didiers Benehmen der Kurtisane gegenüber vom Dichter 
ungenügend motiviert ist. 2 ) 

Sympathischer ist Didiers Leidensgefährte Saverney. 
Seine Dankbarkeit gegen seinen Lebensretter kostet ihm 
zufolge der Hitzigkeit desselben das Leben. Aus Ehr¬ 
gefühl meldet sich Saverney unverzüglich bei der Ver¬ 
haftung Didiers durch Laffemas als dessen Mitschuldiger. 
Die angebotene Freiheit schlägt er aus, da er Didier nicht 
allein zurücklassen will. Heiteren Blickes geht er dem 
Tode entgegen, nachdem er zur Hinrichtung durch das 
Beil „begnadigt“ worden ist. 

Die männlichen Züge in Saverneys Charakter ver¬ 
wischen die Schwächen, welche ihm anhafteu. So ist er 
übermässig stolz auf seinen Adel und ein unvorsichtiger 
Schwätzer, der freilich seine Unklugheit naiv zugesteht 

(p. 88). 

Saverney ist ein prächtiges Exemplar eines jungen 
Stutzers, welcher neben vielen albernen Eigenschaften 
einen Fonds von Männlichkeit in sich trägt. 3 ) 

*) Man hat Didier einen jungen Rousseau genannt. Mag dies 
hinsichtlich seiner melancholisch-idealen Schwärmereien recht sein; 
unzutreffend ist es jedenfalls hinsichtlich seiner Willensbethätigung 
und seines Auftretens. Eher hat Goethes „Werther“ bei Didier 
Pate gestanden. Goethe war seit 1821 durch ein „Konversations¬ 
lexikon“, in dem er nur nach seinem Buche „Werther“ beurteilt 
war, volkstümlich geworden (cfr. Rossel p. 102 und Süpfle II. p. 57). 

2 ) Niese meint treffend diesbezüglich über Didier: „Dass er 
dann noch am Schluss so weich wird und sie als Opfer ihrer Eltern 
hinstellt, ist jedenfalls nur von Hugo angebracht, um die Rührung 
zu steigern“ (vgl. hierzu auch oben p. 56). — Wenn Niese weiter 
meint: „Jedenfalls ist sein Charakter weit konsequenter durchgeführt 
als der Marions“, so glaube ich dies in obigem widerlegt zu haben. 

3 ) Das Verwerfungsurteil, welches Nebout (p. 109) über Saverney 
fällt, halte ich für unberechtigt. 
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Die Gestalt Ludwigs XIII. ist vom historischen 
•Standpunkt aus verzeichnet, vom menschlichen aus ist 
•sie unnatürlich. Nicht übel nennt sich der König selbst 
„einen Schatten“ (p. 130); er ist in der That „ein an¬ 
gehender Kadaver, der einen Richelieu hervorbringen kann“ 
■(Niese). 

Seine grenzenlose Angst vor dem Kardinal-Minister 
macht ihn kindisch und hinterlistig; die harten Worte des 
Kammerherrn Bellegarde über Richelieu wird er diesem 
mit Behagen wiedererzählen, obwohl er selbst die abfällige 
Kritik veranlasst hatte! 

Von seinem Narren lässt sich der 37 jährige Herrscher 
wie ein Schulbube behandeln, und ohne Besinnen glaubt 
er den faden Erzählungen desselben! 1 ) — Wir erwarten es 
als selbstverständlich, dass der schwache Monarch, dem 
Drängen seines Ministers nachgebend, die Begnadigung der 
Duellanten zurücknimmt. 2 ) 

Richelieu selbst tritt nur in der Schlussscene, von 
den Vorhängen der Sänfte verdeckt, auf; aber sein Geist 
durchzieht das ganze Stück. Von ihm geht das harte 
Edikt über die Duellanten aus, und der Hofnarr sagt 
über ihn: 

„C’est un large faucheur qui yerse k flots le sang. 

Et puis il couvre tout de sa Soutane rouge . a 

Für den schwachsinnigen König ist Richelieu gar der 
Teufel selbst; Ludwig überlegt bei sich: 

1 ) Tallemant des Reaux berichtet (I. p. 343), dass Ludwig XIII. 
sich Zwerge als Hofnarren gehalten habe. Bezüglich der Persönlichkeit 
des Monarchen vgl. man ebendort (II. p. 64 ff.) die ungünstige Be¬ 
urteilung. 

2 ) Dem Urteile Nebonts kann ich nicht beistimmen; derselbe 
schreibt (p. 132) über Ludwig XIII.: „Son caractere est trac6 avec 
finesse, et quoiqu’on ait dit, avec v6rite tt , oder gar (p. 309): „C’est 
le personnage . . . le plus vivant peut-etre du theätre d’Hugo!“ 
(Ib. p. 307f.) Über Ludwigs Charakterschwäche und Verstellungs- 
kunst vgl. man Yignys Schilderungen in „Cinq-Mars“ p. 127 und 
281 f. 



„Satan pourrait-il pas s'etre fait Cardinal? 

Si c’etait lui dont j’ai l’äme possed6e?! a 

Wie eines Tyrannen Hand greift die seine in die Ver¬ 
wickelungen des Dramas ein. 1 ) 

Ein getreues Ebenbild seines Herrn ist der Kriminal¬ 
beamte Laffemas; er ist geradezu ein Ungeheuer! Die 
Notlage der jammernden Marion nutzt er für seine 
wollüstigen Zwecke aus, und er ruht nicht eher, als bis 
er sein Opfer umkrallt hat. Nicht mit Unrecht trägt er 
den Titel: „Henker des Kardinals.“ Es gewährt ihm eine 
teuflische Lust, seine beiden Opfer dem Beile zu über¬ 
antworten, und er schämt sich nicht, höhnend die weinende 
Marion zur Hinrichtung einzuladen. 

Die List, durch welche Laffemas sich Didiers be¬ 
mächtigt, macht indessen seinem juristischen Scharfsinn 
alle Ehre. Weniger erbaut uns das zur Schau getragene 
Mitleid mit dem betagten Marquis de Nangis, der über 
den vermeintlichen Tod seines Neffen trauert; es kommt 
jenes Mitleid nicht von Herzen, wie sich bei der brüsken 
Verhaftuug Saverneys deutlich zeigt. 

*) Dass übrigens nicht der historische Richelieu dargestellt 
wurde, bewies unter anderen Marius Topin in seinem Werke über 
diesen Staatsmann. — Ludwig XIII. war keineswegs der Sklave seines 
Ministers, sondern dessen Mitarbeiter und dankbarer Freund (man 
vgl. auch Bire V. H. av. 1830, p. 486 Anm.). — Den Versuch, die 
Geschichtlichkeit des Hugoschen Richelieu zu beweisen, machte 
Adolphe Racot in der R. d’A. dr. 1886, II, p. 98. — Zur Klärung 
der Frage trägt auch das Buch von Fagniez: „Le P&re Joseph et 
Richelieu“ (P. ; Hachette 1894) bei. — Man vgl. noch Godefroy XIX e 
siede I. p. 275, und Nebout p. 308, der die Beweiskraft des Buches 
von Topin nicht gelten lassen will. Schulz (p. 8) macht sehr gut 
darauf aufmerksam, dass das angebliche Edikt Richelieus jeder 
Wahrscheinlichkeit entbehre; dass aber die Übertreibung geradezu 
unverzeihlich sei, wenn der Dichter den „todkranken“ Kardinal zum 
Zuschauer der Hinrichtung jener beiden jungen Leute mache. Un¬ 
günstig lautet das Urteil von Tallemant des Reaux (cfr. I. p. 344—424) 
über Richelieu. # 
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Man kann übrigens Laffemas kaum als einen korrekt 
gezeichneten Charakter ansehen; denn ein Mensch, der 
seinen Leidenschaften den Willen seines Gebieters un¬ 
bedenklich unterordnet, eignet sich, gewiss am wenigsten 
für den Vertrauten eines Richelieu. 1 ) 

Neben der stellenweise verfehlten Zeichnung der 
Charaktere lassen sich noch einige andere Mängel des 
ersten Bühnendramas Victor Hugos anführen. So berührt 
es eigentümlich, dass Didier seinen Weg über die Balu¬ 
strade des Balkons nimmt (p. 31), statt durch die Zinimer- 
thüre bei Marion einzutreten. — W T ie sollte ferner der 
zurückkehrende Saverney nicht sogleich Marions Gemach 
wiedererkannt haben? Der Dichter giebt nicht einmal 
eine Aufklärung darüber, weshalb Saverney solange vor 
Marions Hause sich aufhält! Derselbe muss in der 
Schlussscene einen beneidenswert festen Schlaf zur Schau 
tragen; denn er erwacht nicht einmal bei den Jammer¬ 
rufen Marions (V, 6 und 7). Wie hat letztere in kaum 
zwei Tagen ihre Theaterrollen so gut einstudieren können, 
in denen sie bei der Schauspielertruppe auftritt? (p. 80.) 

Den Anfänger auf dem dramatischen Gebiete verrät 
auch das lange litterarische Gespräch der Offiziere im 
Wirtshause zu Blois; die endlose Namenaufzählung in dem¬ 
selben ist weniger verblüffend, als ermüdend. 2 ) Letzteres 
gilt auch von einzelnen Monologen des Dramas. 

Die bezeichneten bühnentechnischeu Mängel werden 
zum Glück durch zahlreiche prächtige Stellen des Stückes 
reichlich ausgeglichen. Zu jenen möchte ich unter anderen 
die Scene zählen, in der Marion vom Kammerherrn des 
Königs Zutritt zu diesem verlangt (IV, 4). Ein Meister¬ 
stück emphatischer Diktion ist sodann die Anrede des 

*) Laffemas wird von Tallemant des Reaux erwähnt I. p. 380 
und 401. 

2 ) Man vgk hierzu auch Lanson p. 1040. 



Marquis von Nangis an den Monarchen, 1 ) der die flehent¬ 
lichen Worte Marions an künstlerischem Werte gleich¬ 
kommen. 2 ) 

Ungemein ergreifend und rührend sind die letzten 
Reden, welche Marion mit Didier austauscht; in ihnen 
zeigt sich das Frauenherz im hellsten Glanze (V, fl, 
p. 178—181). — Mit lobenswerter Mässigung ist endlich 
die Antithese vom Dichter verwendet worden und meistens 
sehr effektvoll, wie bei dem Fluche, den Didier über 
Marion de Lorme ausspricht, die er nur als „Marie“ kennt 
(p. 27). — Allzu gekünstelt ist jedoch der Kontrast im 
dritten Akte (3. Scene), wo der totgeglaubte Saverney 
abwechselnd gelobt und getadelt wird. 3 ) 

Wollen wir uns ein Endurteil erlauben, so müssen 
wir sagen, dass das Feuer der Begeisterung, mit der dieses 
Drama geschrieben worden ist, sowie die glatt dahin- 
fliessenden Verse einen unwiderstehlichen Zauber ausüben. 4 ) 
Besonders im ersten Akte findet sich ein so warmer, 

*) Niese (p. 24) bemerkt, dass von Nangis an Ruy Gomez er¬ 
innere. Es hätte umgekehrt lauten müssen, da bekanntlich „Hern.“ 
das jüngere Drama ist! 

2 ) cfr. IV, 7, p. 136-140. 

3 ) Gar nicht kann ich mit Nebout (p. 109) die Scene zwischen 
dem Könige und seinem Narren (IV, 8) als „vollkommen“ bezeichnen, 
denn das Gebaren Ludwigs ist zu absurd, um auch nur den 
Schein der Natürlichkeit im Zuschauer oder Leser zu hinterlassen. 
Hingegen stimme ich durchaus den Worten Nebouts (p. 273) über 
den letzten Akt des Dramas bei. 

4 ) Erwähnenswert ist das Urteil Alexandre Dumas’ d. A. über 
den Stil des Dramas (in „Mes Memoires“ CXXXI): „Je n’avais entendu 
rien de pareil ä ces vers de Marion de Lorme; j’etais ecrase 
sous la magnificence de ce style, *moi k qui le style manquait sur- 
tout. On m 7 eüt demande dix ans de ma vie en permettant 
qu’en echange j’atteindrais, un jour, cette forme, je n’eusse point 
hesite, je les eusse donnes k l’instant meine.“ Es sei noch hin¬ 
gewiesen auf die Kritik von Louis Ganderax in der R. d. d. M. vom 
15. Febr. 1886, p. 931 ff. 
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inniger Ton, wie ihn der Dichter io seinen späteren 
Werken höchst selten wiedergefunden hat: es ruht gleich¬ 
sam der Strahl der vergoldenden Morgensonne und der 
Hauch des Frühlings auf demselben. Wenn wir also auch 
in „Marion de Lorme“ die stramme Sicherheit dramatischer 
Technik und Ausführung, wie sie manche späteren Bühnen¬ 
stücke des Künstlers kennzeichnet, vermissen, so trägt 
doch dieses Stück wie kein anderes den Liebreiz der 
Jugend in sich, einen glühenden und doch zarten Enthu¬ 
siasmus, einen rührenden Glauben an die Allmacht der 
Liebe, mit einem Wort: den Hauch des Genius. 

Die Thränen, welche der lyrische Klang der Reden 
quellen lässt, rinnen aus einer lebendigen Quelle! Ich 
stehe nicht an, dieses erste Bühnenstück des Dichters als 
das beste seiner Versdramen zu bezeichnen, und ich freue 
mich, in meinem Urteile durch die Ansicht gewiegter 
Kritiker bestärkt zu werden.') „Marion de Lorme“ 
gehört zu den wenigen Dramen Victor Hugos, die noch 
heute von Zeit zu Zeit auf den Pariser Theatern zur Auf¬ 
führung gelangen.*) 

1 ) Man vgl. Planche: Portr. litt. p. 169, wo er sein anfänglichem 
Yerwerfungsurteil zurücknahm; ferner Birö: Y. H. ap. 1830, I* 
p. 35; Saint-Victor p. 43; Barbou p. 144; Rapp, Jahrb. II. p. 588, wo 
er schroibt: „Dieses Stück ist mit einer Fülle des Gemüts und reicher, 
grosser Phantasie angelegt; neben der früheren rhetorischen Tra¬ 
gödie ein wahres Wunder in der Reihe dieser Litteratur; es brauchte 
ein gewaltiges Talent, um solche Neuerungen soweit durchzusetzen.^ 
Vgl. ferner d’Abrest, U. Z. 1885, II. p. 321 ff. und Nebout p. 182. 

2 ) Ein Zeitgenosse H.s, der Poet Destigny, besang am 22. Sept. 
1838 den Dichter von „Marion de Lorme u folgendermasaen (cfr- 
Rivet p. 209): 

„Yictor au drame intime ouvrit une autre voie, 

Cet Homere assidu de la fille de joie 
Fa<jonna de grands mots k ligne de grand vers, 

Tantöt les planta droits et tantöt de travers, 

Et fit des pieds, des mains, tant et si bien qu’en Somme* 

On exalta les cris de sa poitrine d’homme ! u 



Kapitel III. 


„Hernani“. 

Durch das Verbot der Aufführung von „Marion de 
Lonne“ war, wie wir sahen, Hugo verhindert worden, dem 
Publikum von der Bühne aus seine dramatischen Ideen 
zur Anschauung zu bringen. Noch kochte das Blut in 
ihm ob der erlittenen Abweisung, aber schon hatte er 
entschlossen einen neuen Plan gefasst. 1 ) Er flüchtete seine 
Gedanken aus dem ungastlichen Frankreich in die träume¬ 
rischen Gefilde der spanischen Halbinsel, die er als acht¬ 
jähriger Knabe mit seiner Mutter durchreist hatte. Leb¬ 
hafte Eindrücke waren dem aufgeweckten Kinde von dieser 
Fahrt zurückgeblieben. Er erinnerte sich eines Burg¬ 
fleckens, wo der Reisezug die erste Rast auf spanischem 
Boden gemacht hatte, der verwitterten Feste Ernani. 2 ) 
Diese Erinnerung wurde ihm zum Ausgangspunkte eines 
neuen Dramas, welches den Namen jenes Ritterschlosses 
verewigte. Des Dichters rege Phantasie führte ihn in die 
Zeit zurück, wo Spanien von Banditen durchzogen wurde, 
und wo die Herrscher des Landes blutige Gefechte mit 
Raubrittern zu bestehen hatten. — 


l ) Man vgl. den Brief H.s an den Minister des Innern vom 
5. Jan. 1830, (Corr. I. p. 88—93), in dem er sich über die Entstehung 
des Dramas „Hern. tt ausspricht. 

*) cfr. H. rac. I. p. 111; diese Burg wurde im Kriege der Karlisten 
gegen die Christiner zerstört; cfr. Th. Gautier, Hist, du Rom. p. 105. 
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Das Drama „Hernani“ trug den Nebentitel „Tres para 
una“; drei Männer, ein König, ein Herzog und ein Bandit 
sollten um eine stolze spanische Schönheit kämpfen. Nicht 
ganz einen Monat, vom 29. August bis zum 25. September 
1829, arbeitete der Dichter au dem Stücke. 1 ) 

Was der „Cid“ für das alte Theater gewesen war. 
sollte „Hernani“ für das neue werden: eine Erneuerung, 
eine Wiedergeburt, ja die Entdeckung und PJoberung einer 
unbekannten W T elt. Der Held des Stückes selbst, Hernani. 
kann als ein Cid im Zustande der Ungebundenheit ange¬ 
sehen werden. Wie für Corneille, wurde für Victor Hugo 
das romantische Spanien zum dramatischen Vaterlande, 
und gleichwie der „Cid“ nach heftigster Anfeindung 
triumphierte, so auch „Hernani“. 2 ) Doch machen wir 
uns mit dem Inhalte des Stückes bekannt. 

I. Akt. Im Palaste des Ruy Gomez zu Saragossa lebt 
dessen Nichte Dona Sol. In ihr Gemach führt uns der 
Dichter. Während die Kammerfrau Josefa den gewohnten 
Beschäftigungen obliegt, kommt durch eine Geheimthüre 
der spanische König Don Carlos und forscht nach Dona 
Sol und ihrem Geliebten Hernani. Die erschreckte Josefa 

*) Nicht bloss „acht Tage“, wie Barbou (p. 125) behauptet. — 
Nach der Originalhandschrift wurde der erste Akt begonnen am 
29. August 1829; der zweite begonnen am 8. Sept. und beendet am 
6. Sept.; der dritte geschrieben vom 8. Sept. bis zum 14.; der vierte 
am 15. Sept. begonnen und am 20. beendet; der fünfte Akt wurde 
verfasst vom 21. bis zum 25. Sept. (cfr. Notes d’„Hern. u p. 189). 

2 ) Sehr enthusiastisch begrüsste man in England das Erscheinen 

dieses Dramas. So schrieb die „F. Q. R.“ (Vol. YI. 1830 p. 455_473) 

u. a.: „What Y. H. does, we feel a conviction beforehand that he 
will to the best of his ability do it thoroughly; and whether his attempt 
be conspicuous for its succes or its failure, we must alwavs feel 
that interest in its result wliich arises from witnessing a fair and 
manly contest, instead of a series of shifting and indecisive man- 
oeuvres; a dramatic exposition of the principles of the romantic 
school in all their extent and force, instead of those hollow alliances 
between the schools of Aristotle and Shakespeare.“ 
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giebt Auskunft und verbirgt ihn auf sein Geheiss in einem 
Schranke. — Ihre Herrin erscheint und kurz darauf Her- 
nani, welcher seine Geliebte bittet, von ihm abzulassen, 
da sein Leben das eines Geächteten sei. Unvermutet tritt 
Don Carlos aus dem Schranke hervor. Hernani greift 
zum Degen; doch ehe es zum Zweikampfe kommt, wird 
die Rückkehr des Schlossherrn angekündigt. Derselbe ist 
empört, seine junge Braut Dona Sol in der Gesellschaft 
von zwei Fremden zu finden; doch Don Carlos giebt sich 
als König zu erkeunen und erklärt dem überraschten Ruy 
Gomez, dass er gekommen sei, um ihm seine bevorstehende 
Wahl zum deutschen Kaiser mitzuteilen. Ruy Gomez glaubt 
alles, und der Banditenhauptmann Hernani entkommt. 

II. Akt. In der folgenden Nacht sucht Don Carlos 
Dona Sol zu entführen, welche Hernani erwartet. Unter 
dem Balkon ihres Zimmers giebt er das von ihr mit Her¬ 
nani verabredete Zeichen, worauf sie erscheint. Schon 
will Don Carlos die Widerstrebende mit Gewalt fortführen, 
da kommt Hernani, dessen Begleiter das Gefolge des 
Königs zerstreut haben. Er dürstet nach Rache; doch die 
Unerschrockenheit des Herrschers entwaffnet ihn, und Don 
Carlos entgeht dem Tode. Den sich nähernden Truppen 
des Königs entflieht Hernani glücklich. 

III. Akt. Auf seinem Schlosse in Aragonien weilt 
Ruy Gomez zur Feier seiner Hochzeit mit Dona Sol. Da 
tritt ein Pilger ein; es ist Hernani, auf dessen Haupte ein 
hoher Preis steht. Als er die bräutlich geschmückte Dona 
.Sol erblickt, wirft er die Verkleidung ab; ohne die Geliebte 
will er nicht weiter leben. Doch Ruy Gomez erklärt, Her¬ 
nani sei ihm als Gastfreund heilig, und er eilt fort, um 
4ie Schliessung der Burgthore anzuordnen. Als er zurück¬ 
kehrt, findet er seine Braut in den Armen Hernanis. — 
Während der Greis darüber seiner Entrüstung Ausdruck 
verleiht, erscheint Don Carles vor dem Schlosse und be- 

Sleumer, V. Hug<>*s Dramen. 6 
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gebrt Einlass. Trotz seines Zornes verweigert Ruy Gomez 
dem eintretenden Herrscher die Auslieferung Hernanis, den 
er hinter einem Wandgemälde verborgen hält. Der er¬ 
zürnte Herrscher verlässt mit Dona Sol als Geisel das 
Schloss; Ruy Gomez aber fordert Hernani, den Urheber 
seines Unglückes, zum Zweikampfe heraus. Als dieser die 
Entführung der Geliebten erfährt, bittet er seinen Gegner, 
sich vor dem Tode rächen zu dürfen, uud übergiebt ihm 
sein Horn, auf dessen Klang er sogleich sein Leben hinzu¬ 
geben schwört. 

IV. Akt. In der Gruft Karls des Grossen zu Aachen 
erwartet Don Carlos mit seinem Vertrauten Ricardo seine 
Wahl zum deutschen Kaiser. Er erfährt von letzterem die 
gegen ihn vorbereitete Verschwörung, an der Ruy Gomez 
uud Hernani beteiligt sind. Er beauftragt Ricardo, Dona 
Sol herbeizuholen. W'ährend dieser forteilt, fasst der 
König den Entschluss, sich seines Vorgängers, des grossen 
Karl, würdig zu zeigen und in Milde zu regieren. Er 
tritt in das Grab selbst hinein, während die Verschwörer zur 
Beratung erscheinen. Hernani wird auserwählt, Don Carlos 
zu ermorden. Dieser kommt plötzlich aus dem Grab¬ 
gewölbe hervor und überrascht die Verschwörer, die sogleich 
von Soldaten umzingelt werden. Doch Kaiser Karl, dessen 
W T ahl drei Kanonenschüsse verkünden, verzeiht allen und 
giebt dem glückstrahlenden Hernani, der sich seinem 
wahren Namen nach Don Juan d’Aragon nennt, die edle 
Dona Sol zur Gattin. 

V. Akt. Zu Saragossa feiert man die Vermählung 
des jungen Paares. Allmählich verstummt der Jubel, und 
während sich die Gäste entfernen, gedenkt Dona Sol an 
der Seite ihres freudigbewegten Gatten vergangener 
Stunden. Auf der mondumflimmerten Schlossterrasse 
spricht sie den Wunsch aus, ein Waldhorn in der Stille der 
Nacht ertönen zu hören. Gleichsam zur Antwort auf ihr 
Verlangen erschallt ein solches in der Ferne. Der er- 
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blassende Hernani erkennt es am Klange als das seinige; 
er sucht Dona Sol zu entfernen, indem er sie einen Trunk 
holen lässt. Schon erscheint der rachedürstende Ruy 
Gomez und stellt dem verzweifelnden Hernani die Wahl 
zwischen Schwert und Gift. Dona Sol kehrt zurück und 
erfährt alles; sie entreisst. dem zögernden Hernani den 
Gifttrunk. Als Ruy Gomez auf seinem grausigen Ver¬ 
langen besteht, nimmt sie einen Teil des Giftes und reicht 
das übrige ihrem Gatten. Beide umarmen sich sterbend, 
während Ruy Gomez sich ersticht mit dem Ausrufe der 
Verzweiflung: 

„Oh! je suis damne! tt 

Das vorliegende Drama enthält eine Reihe von Vari¬ 
anten, die im Anhänge der definitiven Ausgabe zum Ab¬ 
drucke gelangt sind. Sie sind nicht so bedeutend, als die 
Abänderung des dritten Aktes, welche die Theatercensur 
verlangte. Vornehmlich musste der Dichter jene Stellen 
ausmerzen, in denen der leidenschaftlichen Rede Hernanis 
freier Spielraum gelassen war, in der überhaupt die Per¬ 
sönlichkeit desselben scharf gegenüber Karl V. hervortrat. 
Die männliche Sprache, wie sie die unverstümmelte Aus¬ 
gabe des Dramas zeigt, konnte jene Zeit nicht vertragen, 
und selbst die erste Druckausgabe enthielt den gekürzten 
Text, in dessen Vorrede Hugo bemerkte: „Le jour viendra 
peut-etre de le publier, tel qu’il a ete con^u par l’auteur! w 
Diese Hoffnung ging schon im Jahre 1836 in Erfüllung; 
seitdem enthalten die Ausgaben den vollständigen Text, 
während man sich auf dem Theater noch heute des zu¬ 
gestutzten bedient. 

Das Drama wurde am 1. Oktober 18*29 der Kom¬ 
mission des Theätre-Fran<?ais vorgelesen und von dieser 
am fünften desselben Monats angenommen. Aber erst am 
31. Oktober kam das Stück von der königlichen Censur- 
behörde zurück. Mit Recht beklagte sich der Dichter 
bitter darüber, dass von seiten der Censoren travestierte 

6 * 
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und zusammen geflickte Abschnitte des Dramas zu seinem 
Nachteile verbreitet worden seien. Es heisst in dem Briefe 
Hugos an den damaligen Minister des Inneren: „La cen- 
sure est mon ennemie litteraire, la censure est raon ennemie 
politique; la censure est de droit improbe, malhonn^te et 
deloyale.“*) 

Während die Titelrolle des Dramas dem Hugo eng 
befreundeten Schauspieler Firmin zufiel, erhielt Fräulein 
Mars die Rolle der Dona Sol. 1 2 ) Die Primadonna stand 
schon im fünfzigsten Lebensjahre und war 35 Jahre lang 
beständig in „klassischen“ Stücken aufgetreten; sie brachte 
daher der neuen Richtung wenig Interesse entgegen : „Elle 
avait surtout accepte le role pour qu’il ne füt pas joue 
par une autre.“ 3 ) Bei den Proben drängte sie fortwährend 
den Dichter zur Abänderung von Worten und Versen. 4 ) 

Der Tag der ersten Aufführung rückte heran. Eine 
Reihe von „Klassikern“, an ihrer Spitze Baour-Lormian 
(1770—1854), suchten eine Audienz bei Karl X. nach, um 
von ihm das Verbot der Aufführung des Dramas zu er¬ 
langen. Der Monarch erwiderte, dass er in Sachen der 
Litteratur nur einen Platz im Parterre habe und sich nicht 
zum Richter aufwerfen wolle. 5 * * 8 ) 

Wie erbittert die Stimmung der „Klassiker“ gegen 
Victor Hugo war, beweist das Vorgehen eines ihrer Partei¬ 
gänger, Jays, der in einem 400 Seiten starken Bande „be¬ 
wies“, dass Victor Hugo sein ganzes Stück einem Drama 
des englischen Dichters Prior (1664—1721) mit dem Titel 

1 ) cfr. Brief H.s vom 3. Nov. 1829; Corr. I. p. 92. 

2 ) cfr. H. rac. II. p. 266. 

*) Frl. Mars lebte von 1779—1847. Man vergleiche über sie 

den begeisterten Nekrolog in „La Presse“, am 24. Mai 1847 aus der 

Feder Th. Gautiers. 

*) cfr. Mirecourt, p. 30 f. Ferner beachte man die Kritik Th. 

Gautiers in seiner Hist, du Rom. p. 123. 

8 ) cfr. „Proc&s d’„Ang.“ et d’„Hern.“ p. 144. 
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„Henry and Emma“ entlehnt habe. Der französische 
Schriftsteller Charles Monselet spottete, wie billig, über 
diese Entdeckung und machte sich besonders darüber 
lustig, dass der genannte Jay (1717 —1854) bald darauf, 
vielleicht unter Einwirkung dieses „klassischen“ Buches, 
Mitglied der Academie fran^aise wurde.') 

Während Victor Hugo einerseits auf die übliche Claque 
zu verzichten erklärte, da er eiu unabhängiges Parterre 
wolle, willfahrte er andererseits den zahlreichen Gesuchen 
junger Leute um Freiplätze. 1 ) Schon fünf Stunden vor der 
Öffnung des Theaters fanden sich diese am Tage der Erst¬ 
aufführung, dem 25. Februar 1830, ein. 3 ) Theophile Gau¬ 
tier, der sich unter den „Heruanisten“ *) „in roter Weste“ 
befand, hat uns eine amüsante Schilderung des denk¬ 
würdigen Abends hinterlassen. 5 ) In einem andern Werke 

M cfr. Monselet, p. 210. — Das Buch Jays trug den Titel: „La 
Conversion d’un Romantique“. P. 1831. Godefroy (XIX<* s. I. p. 272) 
wiederholt den Yorwurf Jays. 

2 ) cfr. H. rac. II. p. 277. — Auch für die folgenden Vorstellungen 
verschenkte H. bereitwillig Freikarten. Man vgl. z. B. den Brief 
H.s an eine Anzahl Studenten vom 16. März 1830; er schrieb den 
Bittstellern auf ihr Gesuch: „De grand coeur, messieurs; toutes les 
ämes jeunes sont genereuses; c’est ä elles de decider entre mes 
ennemis et moi. Je me mets avec confiance entre vos mains.“ cfr. 
Corr. I. p. 99. 

3 ) Der Tag der Premifere war ein Donnerstag (cfr. Bire, Y. H. 
av. 1830 p. 492) und kein Samstag, wie es B. rac. I. p. 263 heisst. — 
Der Temoin giebt eine Liste der später berühmt gewordenen jungen 
Männer an, welche der „Hernanischlacht“ beiwohnten. 

4 ) Dieses Wort findet sich in einem Briefe H.s an Sainte-Beuve 
vom 16. Mai 1830 (cfr. Corr. I. p. 271). 

5 ) cfr. Hist, du Rom. p. 107—114. Man vgl. auch Barbou 
p. 139 und Meyer p. 13—16. — Goncourt II. p. 133 berichtet, dass 
Gautier am 20. Juli 1863 erklärt habe „que ce n’etait pas un gilet 
rouge qu’il portait ä „Hern.“, mais un pourpoint rose.“ Auf das 
Lachen der Zuhörer hin soll er fortgefahren haben: „Mais, c’est tres 
important. Le gilet rouge aurait indique une nuance politique 
republicaine, et il n’y avait rien de $a. — Xous etions seulement 
moyennageux“ 
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berichtet derselbe über den gewaltigen Eindruck, welchen 
Hugo in jener Stunde auf sie alle gemacht habe: „Jamais 
dieu ne fut adore avec plus de ferveur qu’Hugo; nous 
etions etonnes de le voir marcher avec nous dans la rue 
comme un simple mortel!“') 

Der günstige Ausgang der stürmisch verlaufenen Vor- 
stellung sicherte hinfüro die Stellung der neuen Schule. 
In den Noten zur ersten Druckausgabe des Dramas, welche 
im Sommer des Jahres 1830 erschien*), dankte Victor 
Hugo aufs wärmste dem Parterre und den Schauspielern 
für die ihm bezeigte Teilnahme und Aufopferung. 3 ) 

Der bejahrte Chateaubriand schrieb an den Dichter 
nach der ersten Aufführung „Hernanis“: „J’ai vu, mon- 
sieur la premiere representation d’„Hernani w . Vous con- 
naissez mon admiration pour vous ... Je m’en vais, mon- 
sieur, et vous restez. Je me recommande au Souvenir de 


*) cfr. Portr. contemp. p. 8. 

®) Der Titel lautete: „Hernani ou THonneur Castillan“, drame 
(en cinq actes et en vers) par Yictor Hugo, represente sur le The&tre- 
Fran^ais le 25 fevrier 1830. Paris 1830. Marne et Delaunay-Vallee, 
imprimerie de Lachevardifcre. 8°. 6 fr. — Als Signatur des Verfassers 
figurierte das spanische Wort „Hierro“ (Eisen); cfr. Asselineau, Bibi, 
rom. — Für die drei ersten Auflagen von je 1000 Exemplaren erhielt 
H. 15000 fr.; cfr. Bir6, V. H. av. 1830 p. 505; nach H. rac. II. p. 284- 
bot der Buchhändler Marne vor Schluss der ersten Aufführung* schon 
6000 francs. 

a ) Yon Frl. Mars heisst es: „II est impossible de se faire une 
idee de 1’effet que la grande actrice produit dans ce role tt etc. Dieses 
Lob war nicht übertrieben, denn so unfreundlich sich die Primadonna 
bei der Einübung des Stückes gezeigt hatte, so eifrig und interessiert 
verhielt sie sich am Abende der Premiere trotz ihrer Abneigung 
gegen das „romantische Parterre“; cfr. H. rac. II. p. 283. Jenes Wort 
Dona Sols (III, 4 p. 85), das Frl. Mars in den Proben nicht hatte 
aussprechen wollen: „Vous etes mon lion superbe et genereux!“ 
stammt nach Parigot (p. 136) aus Schillers Fiesko (II, 18) und aus 
Merimees: „L’amour africain“. 
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votre muse. Une pieuse gloire doit prier pour les morts. 
Ce 29 fevrier 1830.“ *) 

Die Zeitung „Le Globe“ berichtete: „Hernani“ a obtenu 
un succes complet, un succes merite. Grandeur et pro- 
fondeur de pensee, poesie lyrique admirablement melee 
au drame, interet peu romanesque, mais vif et pressant, 
le public a tout senti, tout ecoute, tout applaudi . . . 
Nous osons predire a ce drame un succes populaire.“' 2 ) 

Die Behauptung des Temoin, dass sämtliche Zeitungen, 
<ias „Journal des Debats“ ausgenommen, das Stück ge¬ 
schmäht hätten, wird durch die Zeugnisse Bires wider¬ 
legt. Nur zwei Blätter: „Le Continental“ (vom 27. Febr. 
1830) und „La Gazette de France“ (vom 26. Febr.) übten 
eine verletzende Kritik aus. Ihnen dünkte die „Hernani- 
schlacht“ ein Don Quijote-Gefecht; denn die Gegner Hugos 
hätten sich nicht rühren dürfen, ohne von hundert Fäusten 
bedroht zu werden. 

In etwas liess sich auch Armand Carrel, 3 ) der 
Redakteur des „National“, in seinem Urteile über das 
Drama von Hugos Feinden beeinflussen. 

Was die Monatsblätter betrifft, so brachten die Revue 
de Paris, der Correspondant und die Revue fran<?aise zwar 
gewichtige, aber keineswegs feindselige Recensionen über 
Hugos Werk. 4 ) 

*) cfr. Mag. 1880. No. 11. Art. von 0. Heller. 

2 ) Art. von Charles Magnin, vom 26. Febr. 1830. 

3 ) Derselbe traf bei seinem Besuche den Dichter nicht, welcher 
in einem Briefe vom 15. März 1830 sein Bedauern darüber ausspricht 
und mit den Worten schliesst: „Quelque soit son article [de M. Armand 
Barrel sur „Hern.“], je lui en saurai toujours un gr6 extreme. Se¬ 
vere il me plaira par sa franchise; bienveillant, rien ne saurait 
m’etre plus precieux, car Testime d’un homme superieur, redonne 
force et courage contre les hommes mediocres.“ — Aus diesem 
Briefe erfahren wir auch, dass der materielle Verdienst H.s an 
seinem Stücke ihn für 1 l j t Jahre aller Sorgen enthob ; cfr. Corr. I. p. 98. 
Über Carrel (1800—1836) vgl. Godefroy, XIXe s. I. p. 272. 

4 ) cfr. Bire, V. H. av. 1830 p. 500. 
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Auf Sainte-Beuve macht das Drama einen eigentüm¬ 
lichen Eindruck. Es sah in „Hernani“ nicht nur ein lite¬ 
rarisch-, sondern auch ein politisch-revolutionäres Werk: 
„La carriere poetique de Victor Hugo a ete toute une 
revolution . . . „Hernani“, <?a a ete pour moi la fin de 
l’Assemblee legislative.“') — Drastisch lautete das Urteil 
Ludwig Börnes in einem seiner Pariser Briefe. 2 ): „Victor 
Hugos „Hernani“ habe ich mit grossem Vergnügen gelesen. 
Die romantische Poesie ist den Franzosen nicht wegen 
ihres schaffenden, sondern wegen ihres zerstörenden Prin¬ 
zips heilsam. Es ist eine Freude zu sehen, wie die emsigen 
Romantiker alles anzünden und niederreissen und grosse 
Karren klassischen Schuttes vom Brandplatze wegführen.“ 3 ) 

Ein seltsames Urteil ist von Alphonse de Lamartine 
überliefert; er behauptete, „Hernani“ und die übrigen 
Dramen Hugos absolut nicht zu verstehen. 4 ) Victor Hugo 

*) cfr. „Chroniques parisiennes“. — In der That dankte bald 
nach der Premiere „Hernanis“ das Ministerium Martignac ab, und 
die siegreiche Revolution brachte den Bürgerkönig. — In Russland 
war bis zum Jahre 1887 dieses Drama verboten; jetzt wird es in 
St. Petersburg in der kontrollierten Übersetzung von Tatiseheff 
gegeben. 

2 ) Brief vom 30. Okt. 1830. 

8 ) Ähnlich wie Sainte-Beuve äusserte sich Born (p. 103) über die 
französische Romantik im Gegensatz zur deutschen: „Die deutsche 
Romantik wendet sich ursprünglich gegen eine ästhetische Richtung; 
sie tritt polemisch auf; die französische wendet sich gegen eine po¬ 
litische Strömung, welche mit den alten Staatseinrichtungen auch die 
alten Ideale zertrümmert hat und notwendig neue Ideale aus sich 
heraus gebären muss; sie ist schöpferisch. Ursprünglich von reaktio¬ 
närer Tendenz, wirkt sie neugestaltend, wird sie sogar revolutionär 
. . . Die deutsche Romantik ist älter als die französische. Letztere 
ist direkt aus Widerspruch gegen die Revolution entstanden.“ 

4 ) cfr. „Cours familier“; in der 84. Lieferung heisst es: „Je n’ai 
jamais compris les drames de son theätre, et je m’en accuse. Je 
les ai applaudis quelquefois; mais j’avoue que j’applaudissais de con- 
fiance; et quand j’entendais le public les applaudir avec enthousiasme* 
je pensais que le public, seul juge en cette matiöre, avait raison et 
que j’etais apparemment sourd de cette oreille.“ 



meinte hierzu spöttisch: „J’ai un avantage sur Lamartine,, 
c'est que je le comprends tout entier, et qu’il ne comprend 
pas la partie dramatique de mon talent!“ 1 2 ) Noch eigen¬ 
tümlicher äusserte sich ein enragierter „Klassiker“, der 
Gelehrte Geraud. Er schrieb in sein „Journal intime“ 
im Mai 1830: „Depuis longtemps, je n’avais ri de si bon 
coeur, je viens de lire „Hernani“ de M. Victor Hugo. Com- 
ment a-t-on fait la parodie d une parodie?!“ 1 ) 

Bevor wir zu einer Kritik des Stückes schreiten, möge 
ein kurzer Überblick über die weiteren Aufführungen des¬ 
selben gegeben werden. — Die nächstfolgenden Darstel¬ 
lungen wurden von den Gegnern Hugos nach Möglichkeit 
gestört. Doch erst der eingetretene Urlaub der Fräulein 
Mars beschloss die Reihe derselben mit der 45. Vorstellung 
am 18. Juni des Jahres. 3 ) Die Einnahmen, welche dank 
der Neugierde der Menge ausgezeichnet waren, hielten da& 
Drama so lange. 4 ) 

Nach achtjähriger Pause fand am 2(5. Januar 1838 eine 
Wiederholung statt, und zwar spielte man das Drama 

1 ) cfr. Lesclide p. 181. 

2 ) cfr. Maurice Albert: „Geraud. Un homme de lettres sous PEm- 
pire et la Restauration, fragment d’un journal intime.“ Paris Flam- 
marion p. 251. 

3 ) Über die zweite Aufführung vgl. „Le Globe u vom 28. Febr. 
1830; über die weiteren: H. rac. II. p. 290. — In den Akten de* 
„Proces d’„Ang.“ et d’„Hern.“ (p. 155) werden 48 Vorstellungen 
angegeben. Die Register der Com. frang. kennen nur die obige 
Zahl, cfr. Bire, V. H. av. 1830 p. 507. — Nach der vierten Vor¬ 
stellung schrieb die „Gazette de France“ (9. März 1830) sarkastisch! 
„Le vrai public etait enfin entre“, denn Hugo konnte von 1500 Sitz¬ 
plätzen nur mehr 100 an Freunde vergeben. 

4 ) cfr. „Proc&s d’„Ang.“ et d^Hern.“ p. 144. — Man ver¬ 
gleiche auch den Brief H.s an Paul Lacroix vom 27. Febr. 1830, in 
dem es heisst: „Les deux premieres recettes font dejä 9000 francs r 
ce qui est sans exemple au theätre.“ Corr. I. p. 93. — Frl. Mars hatte 
sich vor allen sehr tüchtig gezeigt, trotzdem von ihr galt: „Le no- 
vateur lui procura cette nouveaute d’etre sifflee.“ (H. rac. II. p. 294.} 
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^wölfmal bis zum 23. Februar. Einige gegen Victor Hugo 
intriguierende Societäre des Theätre-Franpais, eine „Koterie“, 
wie sie in Scribes Stück „La Camaraderie“ gegeisselt 
wurde, 1 ) versuchten die Aufführung des Dramas planmässig 
zu verhindern. Der benachteiligte Dichter strengte einen Pro¬ 
zess gegen das Theater an und erreichte durch den doppelten 
Urteilsspruch des Pariser Handelsgerichtes und des König¬ 
lichen Hofgerichtes sein Ziel.*) Wider Erwarten waren 
auch diesmal die Einnahmen gut. 3 ) Firmin spielte abermals 
die Titelrolle, während die von Fräulein Mars „kreierte“ 1 
Rolle in den Händen der Madame Dorval lag. 4 ) 

Bis zur Verbannung des Dichters (1851) hielt sich 
„Hernani“ auf dem Theater. 5 ) — Im Jahre 1867 gestattete 
Napoleon III. trotz der gegen ihn geschleuderten ,,Chäti- 
ments“ die Wiederaufnahme „Hernanis“ bei Gelegenheit 
der Pariser Weltausstellung. Vom 20. Juni ab gelangte 

J ) Dieses Theaterstück war 1837 unter ungeheurem Beifall der 
Menge gegeben worden. Vgl. darüber J. Sarrazin: „Das moderne 
Drama der Franzosen“ p. 49. 

2 ) Am 6. Nov. und 5. Dez. 1837. — Der Prozessbericht ist im 
Anhänge zum Drama „Ang.“ abgedruckt p. 141—169. — Ein Referat 
über den Prozess findet sich in Mag. 1880. No. 11. — Hugo hatte 
auf 30 000 fr. Schadenersatz gehofft, erhielt aber nur 6000 fr.; cfr. 
Bire, V. H. aprfcs 1830. I. p. 228. 

8 ) cfr. Bire, V. H. ap. 1830.1. p. 234; in seinem Buche V. H. apres 
1852 p. 201 ist ein interessanter Auszug aus dem Einnahme-Register 
der Com. franQ., das Drama „Hernani“ betreffend, zusammengestellt. 

4 ) Man yergl. die schwungvolle Kritik ihres Spieles in ,,L,e Fi¬ 
garo“ vom 16. Jan. 1838, die Theophile Gautier zum Urheber hatte; 
es heisst da: „Nullement ambitieuse de l’effet, n’affichant aucune pre- 
tention „au mot“, madame Dorval l’atteint sürement; toutes ses teme- 
rites d’esprit son heureuses . . . Quelle äme, quelle tristesse elegiaque 
empreinte dans ce regard doux et voil6! Le propre de l’esprit de 
madame Dorval, c’est une gaiete franche et de bon aloi, naive et 
jeune comrae la chanson de l’oiseau qui court les epis, obligeante et 
vous mettant toute de suite ä l’aise qui que vous soyez.“ 

6 ) Man vgl. u. a. den Brief Hugos an M^e Emile de Girardin 
vom 7. März 1841 (Corr. II. p. 39). 


J 
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■das Stück mit unglaublichem Erfolge einundsiebzigmal 
^ur Aufführung. 1 * ) Von der an jedem Abende wechseln¬ 
den Menge wurden dem verbannten Dichter Weihrauch¬ 
opfer enthusiastischer Verehrung dargebracht, wie sie 
wenigen dramatischen Dichtern zu teil geworden sind. 
Der bekannte französische Advokat und Politiker Adolphe 
Cremieux (f 1880) berichtete damals an den auf Guer- 
nesey weilenden Victor Hugo: „Cette jeunesse de 1867 a 
montre la noble et genereuse ardeur de notre jeunesse de 
1830.“*) — Nach der Veröffentlichung des satirischen Ge¬ 
dichtes „Mentana“ (cfr. „Actes et Paroles“ II. p. 407) gegen 
Napoleon III. erfolgte ein sofortiges Verbot der weiteren 
Vorstellungen „Hernanis“ (November 1867). 

Nach zehn Jahren begann man eine neue Serie von 
Vorstellungen vom 21. November 1877* ab, und zwar 
wurde das Stück über hundertmal gespielt. Der Dar¬ 
stellerin der Dona Sol, der gefeierten Sarah Bernhardt, 
schrieb Hugo damals: „Vous avez ete grande et charmante; 
vous rn’avez emu, moi le vieux combattant, et a un certain 
moment — j’ai pleure. Cette lärme que vous avez faite 
couler est ä vous; je la raets ä vos pieds.“ 3 ) Drei Jahre 
später fand das fünfzigjährige Jubiläum des Stückes statt. 4 ) 
Die gekrönte Büste Victor Hugos, welche ehedem sein 

1 ) Die Gesamteinnahme betrag 366 625 francs 50 ct. wie Bire, 
V. H. ap. 1852 p. 202 angiebt. 

*) cfr. Autographes. Collection Adolphe Cremieux. Hetzel. 
P. 1885. — Die Rolle der Doha Sol spielte mit vollendeter Anmut 
Frl. Favart, deren eigentlicher Name Pierrette Ignace Pingaud 
war. Sie ist geboren zu Beaume am 16. Febr. 1833 und lebt seit 
1854 als Teilhaberin am The&tre-Frangais zu Paris; cfr. Larousse: 
„Grand Dict. universel.“ — Über ihr Spiel vergleiche man Th. Gau¬ 
tier: Hist du Rom. p. 124. 

3 ) cfr. Barbou p. 423, sowie R. d. d. M. vom 1. Dez. 1877. 
Art. von Garnier. 

4 ) Emile Augier hielt eine glänzende Rede bei dem H. zu 
Ehren gegebenen Festmahle. 
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Freund, der Bildhauer David d’Angers, gemeisselt hatte, 
befand sich auf der Bühne. Noch lebend trat der gefeierte 
Dichter in die glorreiche Schar der Dichterfürsten. J ) 

Seit jener Stunde schwand „Hernani“ nicht mehr vom 
Repertoire der Comedie fran<;aise. Zur Zeit (1898) liegt 
die Titelrolle in der Hand des gewandten Schauspielers 
Mounet-Sully, der sie schon 1877 inne hatte, während die 
Rolle der Dona Sol von Fräulein Wanda de Boncza mit 
meisterhaftem Ausdrucke gespielt wird. 

Das an lyrischen Momenten reiche Drama Hugos bot 
den Komponisten willkommene Ausbeute. Schon am 
25. November 1834 spielte die italienische Truppe zu 
Paris in der Salle Louvois eine von Gabussi komponierte 
Oper „Ernani“. 1 2 ) Seine Nachfolger waren Giuseppe Verdi, 
dessen Komposition am 9. März 1844 im Venediger Fenice- 
Theater gegeben wurde, 3 ) und Mazzucato, der seine musi¬ 
kalische Schöpfung im gleichen Jahre zu Genua spielea 
liess. Endlich fand sich unter den nachgelassenen Werken 
Bellinis die Partitur zu einer Oper „Hernani“. 4 ) 

Schneller als die Komponisten bemächtigten sich die 
Satiriker des Stückes. Im Temoin lesen wir gar: „Un 
theätre alla jusqu'ä parodier une piece qui n’etait pas 
representee.“ 5 ) Jedenfalls gab man vom 12. März 1830 

1 ) Nach Schulz (p. 10) ist „Hern.“ bis zum 26. Febr. 1880 im 
ganzen 341mal gespielt worden. 

2 ) cfr. Larousse: Grand Dict. univ. unter „Opera Italien“ 
p. 1373. 

3 ) cfr. Bire, Y. H. ap. 1830. II. p. 10. Die Oper Verdis hat sich 
bis heute auf der Bühne gehalten. 

4 ) cfr. R. d’A. dr. 1886. IV. Band. 

B ) H. rac. II. p. 273. — Barbou (p. 131) berichtet, dass ein 
„Klassiker“ unbefugter Weise den Repetitionen des Dramas beige¬ 
wohnt habe und so das Material zu einer Parodie erhielt, die auf 
dem Yaudevilletheater zur Aufführung gelangt sei. Wahrscheinlich 
liegt hier eine Verwechselung mit der vierten, oben genannten 
Parodie vor. 



ab auf dem Theater der Porte-Saint-Martin eine von Du- 
peuty, Caramouche und Courcy verfasste Travestie: „Nini. 
ou le danger des Castilles, amphigouri romantique en cinq 
tableaux et en vers.“ In diesem Stöcke hiess Dona Sol: 
M Ue Parasol; Ruy Gomez: M. Degomme; Charles Quint: 
Arlequin-Pathos.') Eine weitere Parodie war auf dem 
Theätre de la Gaite vom 16. März 1830 ab zu sehen, mit 
dem Titel: „Oh! qu' Nenni, ou le Mirliton fatal“, deren 
Verfasser neben dem obengenannten Caramouche ein ge¬ 
wisser Brazier war. Vom 23. desselben Monats folgte 
das Theätre des Varietes mit einer neuen Verhöhnung 
unter Beibehaltung des Titels „Hernani“. Sodann wurde 
eine sehr bissige Satire des Stückes auf dem Vaudeville¬ 
theater am gleichen Tage gegeben: „Harnali, ou la con¬ 
trainte par cor“, deren Verfasser sich Auguste de Lauzanne 
nannte. In derselben trug Dona Sol den Namen: M lle 
Quasifol, Don Carlos hiess Charlot ; Hernani: Harnali und 
Gomez de Silva: Degomme Comilva. 2 ) Endlich erwähnt 
der Bibliograph Asselineau noch eine Parodie des Dramas, 
die den Titel trug: „Fanfan le troubadour ä la represen- 
tation d’Hernani.“ 3 ) Dieselbe erschien ebenfalls 1830 zu 
Paris. 

Die grosse Anzahl der Travestien und Opern zeigt 
zur Genüge, welchen Eindruck das Drama Hugos auf die 
Zeitgenossen des Dichters machte. Jedermann begriff, 
dass eine neue Litteraturepoche anbrach und dass man 
vergebens gegen die feurige Jugend ankämpfe. 

Wie in den beiden vorhergehenden Dramen hat auch 
in diesem Hugo sein Augenmerk weniger auf eine ge¬ 
schichtlich getreue Charakteristik der einzelnen Personeu 

*) cfr. Bire, V. H. av. 1830 p. 501. — Nach Soubies (R. cTA. 
dr. 1886. IY. p. 233) war der Verfasser dieser Parodie Duvert, der 
auch die Satire „Marionette“ (vgl. oben p. 62) schrieb. 

*) cfr. Bire, V. H. av. 1830 p. 502. 

3 ) Bibi. rom. P. 1874. 
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gerichtet,') als vielmehr auf die exakte Wiedergabe der 
Lokalfarbe. Wo anders konnte sich auch das Trio eines 
Königs, eines Herzogs und eines Banditen, die sich um 
dieselbe Edeldame stritten, glaubhafter Weise finden, 
wenn nicht in jenem Lande, wo der ritterliche Sinn in 
einer ganzen Nation so rühmlich hervortrat, in Spanien? 

Allerdings sind wir hinsichtlich der Charakteristik 
Hernanis in gewisser Verlegenheit. Es ist nämlich einiger- 
massen schwierig, denselben für einen Banditen zu halten! 2 ) 


*) So weiss die Geschichte nichts von einer ausschweifenden 
Jugend des späteren deutschen Kaisers Karls V. — Die F. Q. R. 
(vol. YI. 1830 p. 470) bemerkte: „The character of Charles theY th . 
as exhibited in this drama revolts against all our recollections of 
the past, and all our conceptions of the probable . . . But the 
character seems not less objectionable in general truth and con- 
sistency, than in historical fidelity“ etc.; cfr. pag. 105 f. unten. Unbe¬ 
greiflicher Weise hält Nebout (p. 306) den Don Carlos H.s für eine 
historisch richtig gezeichnete Person. Mit zu grosser Weitherzigkeit 
meint er: „Si l’amour doit ceder, c’est que l’amour des princesnest 
qu’un amour leger, qu’une galanterie, qu’une succession de caprice? 
imperieux“; und weiter schreibt er (p. 307): „Cette conception ne 
porte aucun prejudice au Charles-Quint do l’histoire.“ Letztere? 
dürfte noch zu erwägen sein! — Früher (p. 217) hatte Nebout über 
Don Carlos folgendermassen geurteilt: „II manque abso\ument de 
grandeur d’äme et de d^licatesse d’amour.“ [!] Es mag noch bemerkt 
werden, dass Don Carlos in Frankfurt zum Kaiser erwählt wurde 
und in Barcelona die Nachricht von seiner Erwählung empfing. 
Freytag (p. 233) stellt eine Reihe von Motiven zusammen, die füglich 
bei einer dramatischen Bearbeitung des Lebens Kaiser Karls V 
verwendet werden könnten. 

2 ) Hernani ist etwa ein Bandit wie Karl Moor in Schiller? 
„Räubern“. Es scheint überhaupt, als ob Y. H. eifrig die Schriften 
des deutschen Dramatikers — wenigstens in der Übersetzung, da er 
notorisch die deutsche Sprache nicht verstand — gelesen habe. 
Es hat nicht an solchen gefehlt, die H. des öfteren eines an Schiller 
begangenen Plagiats bezichtigt haben; cfr. Parigot p. 92 und 
p. 137 ff. Schulz (p. 10) hält den Fra Diavolo für das Prototyp 
Hernanis. 
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Don Carlos nennt ihn einen „cavalier sans barbe et sans 
moustache“ (p. 12). Der achtzehnjährige Jüngling, welcher 
dermassen in Dona Sol verliebt ist, dass er nicht einmal 
den strömenden Regen bemerkt (p. 16), gleicht eher einem 
Schwärmer Didier, als einem Banditenfübrer. Gleich jenem 
nennt er sich elend und verlassen und verwünscht sein 
Los. 1 ) ln seinem Liebesgeplauder mit Dona Sol lässt er 
letztere kaum zu Worte kommen; er hat ihr unerträglich 
viel mitzuteilen. Wenn seine Liebe wirklich so glühend 
wäre, würde er nicht die kostbaren Minuten während der 
Abwesenheit des Ruy Gomez mit endlosen Schilderungen 
seines angeblichen Banditentums verbringen*), sondern 
etwa einen Plan zur Entführung der Geliebten ersonnen 
haben. — Wir verstehen es, dass Don Carlos sich vor 
diesem Schwätzer nicht fürchtet. Übel ist es freilich, dass 
Hernani sich durchaus nicht seinen prahlerischen Reden 
entsprechend (cfr. I, 4) gegenüber dem Rivalen und Erb¬ 
feinde verhält. Gleich anderen Helden des Dichters hat 
Hernani geschworen, seinen Gegner zu ermorden: un¬ 
gefährdet aber eutkommt dieser den Händen des ein¬ 
geschüchterten Jünglings.*) Es scheint, als ob Hernani 
in der Nähe der Geliebten Klugheit, Männlichkeit, Scharf¬ 
blick und Thatkraft, kurz alle Eigenschaften, die einem 
Räuberanführer von nöten sind, verliere. 4 ) 

*) Sehr gut zeichnet Nebout (p. 254) den Seelenzustand Her- 
nanis mit den Worten: „II a äme malade ä force de desesperer du 
bonheur, et presque sans le vouloir, malgre lui, il trouve comme 
une äpre volonte ä souffrir, sans se laisser arreter par la crainte de 
faire souffrir. 44 In mancher Hinsicht gleicht Hernani Goethes 
Werther oder Schillers Ritter von Toggenburg. Als Schicksalsheld 
umarmt er mit Leidenschaft den Tod, nachdem er sich über¬ 
wunden sieht. 

2 ) Man vgl. auch im III. Akt die 4. Scene. 

3 ) Geradezu lächerlich ist sein Ausruf: „Je te cherchais partout, 
Carlos, roi des Castilles!“ (p. 13); denn im allgemeinen pflegen sich 
Könige nicht zu verstecken! 

4 ) cfr. „Hern.“ p. 58—63. 
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Erst als Hernani mit Ruy Gomez den Pfad der Rache 
beschreitet, scheint eine männliche Gesinnung in sein Herz 
zu kommen; es gereicht ihm zur Ehre, dass er alle Schuld 
auf sich nimmt und Dona Sol als „rein“ hinstellt. Seinem 
phantastischen Charakter entspricht es, dass er sein Leben 
ohne Überlegung in die Hand des Ruy Gomez giebt 
(III, 7). Ebenso schnell, wie sich Hernanis Wut entflammt, 
verschwindet sie wieder, und nachdem Dona Sol sein 
Eigen geworden ist, ruft der „rühmlose Hirtenknabe“, wie 
er sich selbst passend nenut, aus: 

„Oh! ma haine s’en va! tt 

Er kann jetzt der unangefochtene „Sklave“ seiner an- 
gebeteten Braut werden, der er nebst Titel und Reich- 
tümern seine Hirtenliebe entgegenbringt. Sogar die Er¬ 
innerung an sein früheres Leben ist dem Jünglinge zuwider, 
was abermals beweist, dass er sich nie als „Banditen“, das 
-heisst als einen entschlossenen, beherzten und verwegeneu 
Mann gefühlt hat. Er erklärt seiner jungen Gattin: 

„Qu’on nous laisse tous deUx, et le reste est passe, 

Je n’ai rien vu, rien dit, rien fait; je recommence, 

J’efface tout; j’oublie. Ou sagesse ou dömence, 

Je vou8 ai, je vous aime et vous etes mon bien! tt 

In diesen Versen liegt in der That die Quintessenz 
seines Charakters, der ebensoweit von menschlicher Wahr¬ 
heit wie von staunenswerter Übermenschlichkeit entfernt 
ist: „II pense et sent en tenor!“ 1 ) 

Wenn wir dennoch beim Tode Hernanis erschüttert 
sind, so rührt dieses Gefühl weniger von einem Interesse 
an der Person des „Banditen“, als vielmehr von dem 
natürlichen Mitleide mit dem an der Schwelle des Para¬ 
dieses sterbenden Jünglinge her, auf den der Abglanz 
einer zärtlich liebenden Jungfrau fällt. Es ist nicht die 
Lebensverachtuug eines stolzen Kastiliers, die Hernani in 

*) Lacour in N. R. April 1887, p. 761; vgl. auch Nebout 
p. 155. 
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<len Tod treibt, sondern die dramatisch wertlose Annahme 
von der Verbindlichkeit eines wahnwitzigen Eidschwures. 1 ) 

Wirklich ergreifend tritt die kastilische Ehre in dem 
Charakter der bezaubernden, kühnbeherzten, stolzen und 
•hingebenden Dona Sol hervor, bei deren Zeichnung dem 
Dichter die Verse vorgeschwebt haben mögen: 

„11 est des Alles k Grenade, 

II en est k Seville aussi 
Qui pour la moindre serenade 
A Tamour deraandent merei; 

II en est que d’abord embrassent 
Le soir les hardis cavaliers, 

Quelquefois les brigands surpassent 
En audace les cavaliers. 142 ) 

Dona Sol ist die Verkörperung der Liebe mit ihrer 
furchtlosen Entschlossenheit und ungeteilten Hingabe. Zwar 
beugt sie sich äusserlich dein Machtgebote des Königs, 
welcher ihr den alternden Ruy Gomez zum Gatten 
bestimmt; heimlich aber erwartet sie in Sehnsucht den 
Erkorenen ihres Herzens, dem sie liebevolle Vorwürfe ob 
seines langen Fortbleibens macht. 

Gegenüber Hernanis aufbrausender Natur erscheint 
Dona Sol kühl und fast teilnahmslos, so dass wir leicht 
glauben könnten, die Besorgnis der Jungfrau, von ihrem 
Oheim und Verlobten überrascht zu werden, ersticke jede 
Liebesglut in ihrem Herzen. Doch dem ist nicht so; ihre 
Liebe ist zwar stolz und selbstbewusst, aber grenzenlos 
Ihre äussere Ruhe bildet nicht nur einen wohlthuenden 
Kontrast gegenüber der Reizbarkeit Hernanis, sondern 
-deutet auch die Tiefe und Innigkeit ihrer Neigung an. 

*) Mit Recht kann man mit Godefroy (XIX e 8. I. p. 274) aus- 
rufen und fragen: „Etrange point d’honneur! Et doha Sol ne meri- 
tait-elle pas plutot d’etre ecoutee quand eile adjurait Hernani par 
le ßerment qu’il venait de lui faire?! 44 

2 ) cfr. Ballade XIII aus dem Jahre 1828 mit dem Titel: „La 
legende de la Nonne 44 . 

S1 oumer, Y. Hugo'a Dramen. ( 
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Tn der That fürchtet Dona Sol weder Verbannung noch 
Tod, weder Hunger noch Kälte, weder Feinde noch wildes 
Getier, sondern überall hin ist sie bereit, dem Geliebten 
zu folgen. In mädchenhafter Scheu ist sie besorgt, Hernani 
möge ihre Kühnheit und Entschlossenheit unweiblich finden, 
darum sagt sie: 

„Hernani, n’allez pas sur mon audace etrange 
Me blämer. fltes-vous mon demon ou mon ange, 

Je ne sais, mais je suis votre esclave.“ 

Ganz ist sie sein Eigen, und sie selbst fordert den 
Schwankenden auf, sie zu entführen; denn sie schaudert 
in dem Gedanken an ihre bevorstehende Vermählung mit 
Ruy Gomez. Die Natur Dona Sols ist zu aufrichtig und 
ehrlich, als dass sie ihm Liebe vorheucheln könnte; viel¬ 
mehr soll Ruy Gomez nie ihren Leib berühren: sie ist 
entschlossen, lieber sich selbst zu töten, und dieser finstere 
Vorsatz findet noch neue Nahrung in der Freude ihres 
Oheims über den angeblichen Tod des flüchtigen Hernani. 
Unerschrocken gesteht sie dem sie in den Armen des 
Banditen Überraschenden ihre unentwegte Liebe zu Hernani, 
wobei sie edelmütig alle Schuld an der Verletzung des 
Gastrechtes durch denselben sich zuschreibt. Dona Sol 
hat es demnach mit Recht für ihrer unwürdig gefunden, 
als Gemahlin des Ruy Gomez den Verbannten zum Lieb¬ 
haber zu haben, obwohl sie auf diese Weise ihn und sich 
vor dem Verderben bewahrt haben würde. Ihre sittliche 

I 

Grösse bringt sie uns menschlich nahe, und infolgedessen 
erweckt ihr tragisches Schicksal unsere innigste Anteil¬ 
nahme. 

Vielleicht hätte der Dichter im Herzen seiner Heldin 
das Gefühl einer wehmütigen Trauer über die Täuschung 
des biederen Ruy Gomez hervortreten lassen müssen; doch 
ist immerhin ihre Abhängigkeit und schuldige Dankbarkeit 
gegenüber ihrem Oheim keine unbeschränkte, und gerade 
hinsichtlich ihrer Vermählung mit ihm ist der auf ihren 
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Willen ausgeübte Zwang so hart, dass er möglicherweise 
alle Regungen der Dankbarkeit in ihrem Herzen zurück¬ 
drängen konnte. Zudem geht die Handlungsweise der 
Dona Sol durchaus nicht aus einem unedlen Hassgefühle 
gegen Ruy Gomez hervor, sondern stellt sich eher als eine 
Art Notwehr hin. Sie zeigt ja auch mit dem Unglück¬ 
lichen, der von Don Carlos schmählich beleidigt wird, ein 
tiefes Mitleid. Empört ruft sie dem Tyrannen zu: 

„Roi don Carlos, vous ötes un mauvais roi! . . . 

Altesse, tu n ? as pas le coeur d’un Espagnol!“ 

Ihr Abscheu vor dem Lüstling, den ihre schwarzen Augen, 
welche „zwei Spiegeln, zwei Strahlen, zwei Leuchten“ 
gleichen, gefesselt haben, ist so gross, dass Dona Sol sich 
hilfesuchend an den als Gatten verschmähten Ruy Gomez 
wendet. Die Anerbieten des leichtfertigen Königs weist 
sie mit stolzer Entschiedenheit zurück; würdevoll ent¬ 
gegnet sie auf sein Drängen: 

„Mon vieux pere a pour vous verse son sang k flots: 

Moi, je suis fille noble, et de ee sang jalouse, 

Trop pour la concubine et trop peu pour l’epouse!“ 

Als der König ihr zuruft: 

„Eh! bien, partagez donc et mon trone et raon nom, 

Venez, vous serez reine, imperatrice“, 

erwidert Dona Sol mit fester Stimme, den Lügenplan 
durchschauend: 

„J’aime mieux avec lui, mon Hernani, mon roi, 

Yivre errante en dehors du monde et de la loi, 

Ayant faim, ayant soif, fuyant toute l’annee, 

Partageant jour ä jour sa pauvre destinee, 

Abandon, guerre, exil, deuil, misere et terreur 
Que d’etre imperatrice avec un empereur!“ 

Da Don Carlos ihr König ist, so versucht sie, ihn 
lurch Bitten zu bewegen, von ihr abzulassen, wobei sie 
hn auf die Hofdamen hinweist, die seinen Wünschen zur 
Cerfügung ständen. Diese zwar weltkundige, aber un- 

7* 
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weibliche Sprache lässt sich uur mit dem Hinweis auf 
die furchtbare Erregtheit Dona Sols entschuldigen.*) 

Bei des Königs spottenden Worten bäumt sich der 
Stolz in der Flehenden auf, und sie enthüllt die glühende 
Energie ihres kastilischen Charakters, während sie dem sie 
Umschlingenden den Dolch entreisst und damit ihren jung¬ 
fräulichen Leib schützt; denn die unbedingte Hingabe an 
Hernani hat nicht ihre Seele gebeugt: wenn jemand ihre 
Liebe anzutasten wagt, erhebt sich „die Sklavin des 
Banditen“ hoheitsvoll, während die Röte der Entrüstung 
ihre Wangen färbt. 

Mit Hernani will sie leben und sterben; darum fleht 
sie den König an, der sich Hernanis bemächtigt hat: 

„Sire, ayez la pitie de nous tuer ensemble! 

Majeste, je me traine ä vos sacres genoux! 

Je Fahne! II est k moi; comme Fempire est ä vous!“ 

So besteht das einzige Trachten der edlen Jungfrau 
darin, ihrem Geliebten mit der glühendsten Liebe, deren 
ihr Herz fähig ist, anzugehören: „Pour eile l’epoux est un 
maitre !“ 2 ) 

An der Schwelle des irdischen Glückes stehend, wird 
Dona Sol beklommen; eine mädchenhafte Zaghaftigkeit 
befällt sie, wodurch ihre Anmut noch erhöht wird: „Chaste 
temps d’arret de la vierge au seuil de la chambre ou 
l’amant l’entraine, douce resistance de la pudeur, disaut: 
Tout ä Vheure, au desir.“ 3 ) Im Übermasse ihres 
wonnigen Glückes wünscht Dona Sol zu sterben; denu: j 
„Le bonheur est chose grave, il veut des coeurs de bronze. 
et lentement s’y grave!“ 

') Wenn Rapp (Jahrb. II. p. 577) meint, es sei „wenig spanisdi 
gewesen, dass Dona Sol die Anträge Karls zurückweist“, so verkennt 
er völlig den Charakter der Heldin des Hugosclien Dramas. 

2 ) Saint-Victor, p. 35. — Dort heisst es ferner: „II y a dt 
l’esclavage dans sa soummission absolue k celui qu’elle ahne. On 
reconnait la femme d’un pays oü il y a eu des harems.“ 

8 ) Saint-Yictor, p. 41. 
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Vor ihrem schauerlichen Tode lässt sie der Dichter 
noch einmal die unermessliche Glut ihrer Liebe offenbaren. 
Wie einstens vor dem lüsternen Könige streift Dona Sol 
vor dem rachedurstigen Ruy Gomez jede weibliche Zurück¬ 
haltung ab; gleich einer Löwin verteidigt sie ihr Eigen 
gegen ihren Oheim: 

„Savez-vous ce que c’est que Dona Sol? Longtemps, 

Par pitie pour votre äge et pour vos soixante ans, 

J’ai fait la fille douce, innocente et timide, 

Mais voyez-vous cet ceil de pleurs de rage humide?“ 

* Wenn der Weinenden diese hastig- hervorgestossenen 
Worte bedacht wären, müssten wir an dem Edelsinne der 
Dona Sol irre werden und sie für eine Heuchlerin halten; 
wie wenig aber dies berechtigt wäre, erkennen wir daran, 
dass Dona Sol sofort ihrem Oheim zu Füssen stürzt und 
ihn um Verzeihung für ihre unweiblichen Worte bittet: 

„Pardonnez! Nous autres Espagnoles . . . 

Notre douleur s’emporte k de vives paroles ! tt 

Durch diese demütige Unterwerfung ist die wohlthuende 
Harmonie im Charakter der Heldin des Dramas wieder 
hergestellt. 

Nachdem sie mutig das Gift getrunken hat, fühlt sie 
sich glücklich, in den Armen ihres heissgeliebten Gatten 
ihre Seele aushauchen zu können. Strahlenden Blickes 
lispelt sie die letzten Worte: 

„Vers des clartes nouveiles 

Nous allons tout k l’heure ensemble ouvrir nos ailes. 

Morts, non pas. Nous dormons. Nous nous aimons, 

Nous sommes couches 1 k. — C est notre nuit de noce“ . . . 

Besonders im letzten Akte tritt uns Dona Sol im 
hellsten Glanze entgegen. Ihre Seelenstärke gegenüber 
den Schrecken des Todes ist ebenso bewunderungswürdig 
als ihre treue Liebe zu Hernani. 

Mir ist es unverständlich, wie Leopold Lacour in 
einem Aufsatze über „Hernani“ lakonisch schreiben konnte: 
„Aucune etude sur Täme de dona Sol. Elle aime, et 
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yoila tout!“ 1 ) Vielleicht hat es weniger der Dichter, als 
der Kritiker an dem „Seelenstudium“ der Dona Sol fehlen 
lassen! — In der That! Dona Sol schwärmt nicht wie 
Hernani, sondern handelt gleich einer zweiten Ximene.*) 
Sie birgt eine flammende Leidenschaft unter der stillen 
Harmlosigkeit eines Kindes und tritt vom ersten Momente 
an selbstbewusst auf. Ihre Liebe ist aufrichtig, innig, 
stark, hingebend und rein: „Elle met sa gloire ä s’absorber 
dans celui qu’elle a, volontairement et pour toujours, 
choisi; eile se prosterne et s’aneantit devant lui, comme 
en presence d’un dieu.“ 3 ) Jedenfalls ist Dona Sol nicht 
sentimental und weichlich, wie ihr seltsamer Verehrer. 
Man könnte sie eine zweite Marion heissen, wenn der Ab¬ 
stand zwischen der üppigen Kurtisane und der keuschen 
Jungfrau nicht allzugross wäre. 

Bemerken wir noch, dass zwar eine starke Antithese 
zwischen der „Alle de race“ und dem „Banditen“ besteht; 
aber dass dieser Kontrast — besonders in Spanien — 
nicht unmöglich ist. Ausserdem darf man nicht übersehen, 
dass Hernani mehr ein Geächteter, ein Abenteurer, als 
ein Bandit ist, eine Bezeichnung, die ihm im Grunde nicht 
gebührt, wie wir oben gezeigt haben. Alfred Nettement 
bemerkt sehr treffend: „Ce n’est pas le crime que dona 
Sol aime en lui: eile cede aux seductions du malheur, 
unies ä celles du courage, et a cet attrait de la grandeur 
mysterieuse, toujours si puissante sur l’imagination des 


*) N. R., April 1887, p. 764. — Niese (p. 22) meint ebenso: 
„Von Dona Sol ist nicht viel zu sagen.“ — Man kann höchstens 
einräumen, dass der Dichter die Heldin des Dramas im ersten Akte 
zu wenig neben Hernani hervortreten Jässt. 

2 ) Schmeding (p. 37) weist darauf hin, dass Dona Mencia in 
Calderons: „Medico di su honra“ eine ähnliche Rolle spielt wie 
Dona Sol. — Einzelne Züge in H.s Heldin erinnern übrigens auch 
an Shakespeares Julia. 

3 ) Saint-Victor, p. 35. 
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ferames.“') Übrigens hatte bekanntlich in Spanien das 
“Gewerbe eines Freibeuters nichts Entehrendes an sich. 3 ) 

Wir können also unser Urteil über die vom Dichter 
gegebene Charakteristik der Dona Sol dahin zusammen¬ 
fassen, dass es ihm gelungen ist, nicht nur eine sym¬ 
pathische, sondern auch eine menschlich wahre Gestalt in der 
Heldin seines Stückes zu schaffen. Dona Sol ist die 
einzige Figur im Drama, die wirklich Interesse erregt, 
weil sie ein psychologisches Ganzes bildet: „If any character 
in the drama has any pretention to consistency, it must 
be that of Dona Sol; and here something like unity has 
been preserved.“ 3 ) 

Über die Kammerfrau der Dona Sol, die Josefa 
Duarte. ist wenig zu sagen. Sie gehört in die Reihe 
alter Kupplerinnen, wie sie sich in mehreren Dramen 
Victor Hugos finden. Gleich ihren Gefährtinnen ist sie 
furchtsam, schwatzhaft und habgierig. Einen besonderen 
Zug indessen trägt sie an sich: sie ist schnippisch und 
unverschämt; so duzt sie ohne weiteres den plötzlich er¬ 
scheinenden Don Carlos. Ebenso schnell wie des letzteren 
barsche Worte sie zur Ruhe gebracht haben, machen seine 
• Goldstücke sie wieder gesprächig. Höchst naiv meint sie, 
-den energischen Kavalier anstarrend: „Vous etes donc le 
-diable?“ — Im Grunde ist sie allerdings sehr zufrieden, 
■diesen degenbewehrten Höllenfürsten in ihrer Nähe zu 
haben; denn sie hat eine unglaubliche Angst vor Dieben. 
Übrigens ist es ihr sehr gleichgültig, ob Don Carlos mit 
heiler Haut aus dem Verstecke wieder hervorkommt: 

„Bah! L’autre va venir — la chose le regarde!“ 

*) Hist, de la litt, frang. sous la Restauration II. p. 428. 

2 ) Der genannte Lacour erhitzt sich mit Unrecht darüber, dass 
H. so weitgehende Effekte aus dem bezeichneten Kontraste gezogen 
habe; denn, einmal die Antithese als möglich zugegeben, sind auch 
•die vom Dichter aus ihr entnommenen Wirkungen denkbar und damit 
berechtigt. 

3 ) F. Q. R. Band VI. 1830, p. 472. 
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Ihr fällt die Aufgabe zu, die unvermutete Rückkehr 
des Schlossherrn anzukündigen, wobei sie in ihrer Ge¬ 
wissensnot, den Rosenkranz ergreifend, Gebete vor sich 
hinmurmelt. 

Da Dona Josefa nur zeitweilig (im ersten Akte allein) 
auftritt, hatte der Dichter keine Veranlassung noch Ge¬ 
legenheit, ihre Charakteristik zu vertiefen und konnte sich 
daher auf die immerhin annehmbare Skizze einer alten, 
geizigen Kupplerin beschränken, hinsichtlich welcher Nebout 
gut bemerkt: „Nous trouvons que la duegne est une 
duegne peut-etre un peu trop vraie; nous pensons que 
dona Sol a lä une complice bien peu honnete; mais apres 
tout cette duegne trahit don Ruy, eile peut trahir doha 
Sol.“ 1 ) 

Von der Gestalt des Ungeheuers, welches die Liebenden 
so grausam trennt, möchten wir uns mit Entsetzen ab- 
weuden; doch da erinnern wir uns jener prächtigen Scene r 
in der Ruy Gomez als echter spanischer Grande auftritt; 
wo er dem zornentflammten Herrscher wohl sein Gut, sein 
Leben, ja selbst die heissgeliebte Braut hinopfert, nicht 
aber den Gast, der so schwer seine Ehre gekränkt hat.*} 
Es ist unmöglich, dem ehrwürdigen Greise eine Sympathie 
zu versagen, die noch durch seine edlen Worte an Hernani: 
und Don Carlos erhöht wird. 

Nach dem furchtbaren Schlage, der dem Ruy Gomez 
sein einziges irdisches Glück entreisst, verstehen wir es r 

*) Nebout, p. 107. — Die Persönlichkeit der Kammerfrau sollte 
ohne Zweifel das Groteske im Drama vertreten, aber „ce personnage 
qui ne reparait plus, ne peut faire grande tache sur le drame.“ (cfr.. 
Nebout, ibidem.) 

2 ) Souriau (p. 12) meint hinsichtlich der Gemäldescene: „La 
scöne des portraits d’„Hern. u n’est peut-etre qu’un Souvenir de la 
galerie du palais Masserano (ä Madrid).“ (cfr. H. rac. I. p. 139.) 
Souriau legt nach meiner Ansicht zu viel Gewicht auf die „Er¬ 
innerungen Hugos“ an seinen Aufenthalt in Spanien als neunjähriger- 
Knabe. 
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dass der Rachegeist seinen Verstand umdunkelt und dass; 
er, einem Wahnsinnigen gleich, seinem finsteren Triebe 
folgt: „La fatalite s’accomplit!“ (p. 169). Gegen den, der 
seine Braut besitzt, richtet sich seine masslose Wut; kaum 
ist Dona Sol die Gattin Hernanis geworden, so fällt dieser 
den Rachegelüsten des geistig umnachteten Mannes zum 
Opfer. — In Erinnerung aber an den bewiesenen Seelen¬ 
adel können wir der Gestalt des Ruy Gomez, der zum 
„Gespenste“ geworden ist, unser Bedauern und Mitleid 
nicht entziehen. 1 ) 

Weniger geraten ist die Charakteristik des Don 
Carlos; es fehlt ihr die innere Einheit. Seine plötzliche 
Verwandlung zum Ideal eines Fürsten ist durchaus un¬ 
wahrscheinlich. Durch die Erkenntnis, dass Karl der 
Grosse das nachahmenswerte Vorbild eines Herrschers ist r 
wird nicht eine ausschweifende, tolle Vergangenheit ohne 
weiteres abgethan. Don Carlos fällt sozusagen von einem 
Extrem in das andere. Furchtbar ist der Racheschwur, 
den er gegen den Banditen und die Verschwörer ge¬ 
schleudert hat, und — da überschüttet er sie (ähnlich wie 
Cromwell) mit den Beweisen einer masslosen Huld. Dem 
Herrscher, der noch wenige Tage zuvor nur an verliebte 
Abenteuer dachte und der seinen treuesten Unterthanen 
(Ruy Gomez, cfr. I. 3 und III. 6) hinterging und ver¬ 
höhnte, — dem liegen plötzlich das Glück seiner Unter¬ 
gebenen und die Wohlfahrt seiner Länder am Herzen. Er 

*) Wenn Niese (p. 22) und andere den Charakter des Ruy 
Gomez deswegen für verzeichnet halten, weil Ruy im Anfänge „zu 
edelherzig“ gewesen sei, so lassen sie ausser acht, dass Ruy Gomez, 
im zweiten Teile des Dramas als ein Wahnsinniger zu betrachten, 
ist. Will man letzteres nicht zugeben, so muss man freilich den 
Charakter desselben für verzeichnet halten. Es sei noch bemerkt,, 
dass Parigot (p. 140) erklärt, Ruy Gomez sei ein Typus, der den 
Werken von Casimir de la Vigne entnommen sei, und zwar seinen 
Dramen „Ecole des Vieillards“ (hsg. am 6. Dez. 1828) und „Marino- 
Falieri“ (hsg. am 30. Mai 1829). 
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spricht zu sich, nicht ohne Bedauern an die zügellose 
Freiheit seiner Jugendjahre zurückdenkend: 

„Tes amours d6sormais, tes maltresses, h61as! 

C’est l’Allemagne, c’est la Flandre, c’est l’Espagne !“ 

Gleich Don Carlos selbst geraten auch wir ins 
Schwanken; denn wir wissen nicht recht, ob wir den 
frivolen König verachten oder den edlen Kaiser hoch¬ 
schätzen sollen! *) 

Neben der in diesem Drama weniger als in den beiden 
vorausgehenden Stücken gelungenen Charakterzeichnung, 
deren Angelpunkte häufig die Antithese und die Vorliebe 
des Dichters für das Extreme sind, finden sich in der Aus¬ 
führung eine Anzahl technischer Fehler und Uneben¬ 
heiten. 2 ) 

Die Exposition ist bei weitem nicht so geschickt durch¬ 
geführt wie in „Marion de Lorme“. So ist es seltsam, 
dass Ruy Gomez glaubt, Don Carlos und Hernani hätten 
ihm im Schlafzimmer (!) seiner Nichte den Tod des Kaisers 
Maximilian mitteilen wollen. — Das voraufgegangene Ver¬ 
bergen des Königs in einem Schranke ermangelt nicht 
^iner unfreiwilligen Komik. Der Dichter vergisst übrigens 

x ) Seltsam berührt meines Erachtens das Urteil Nieses (p. 21): 
„Dieser Charakter ist also durchaus richtig gezeichnet und jeden¬ 
falls der sympathischste aus dem ganzen Stück.“ Mir kommt es 
einigermassen so vor, als ob Niese um jeden Preis dieses, seiner An¬ 
sicht nach „beste Stück“ Hugos hätte retten wollen. — Sehr richtig 
bemerkt die F. Q. R. Band VI. 1830, p. 470: „If the light and 
frivolou9 adventurer could graduate into the ambitious and cautiou? 
politician, at least the steps would be obvious, and the reasons of 
the change satisfactory and palpable. But in the Charles of Victor 
Hugo, these inconsistent qualities are made to exist at the same 
moment; the monarch who is risking his life in a midnight love 
adventure, is at the same time pursuing his ambitious designs upon 
the empire.“ 

2 ) Nettement (II. p. 439) sagt prägnant bezüglich „Hern.s“: J1 
[Hugo] force les caractferes et les situations; il exagere les effets de 
sc&ne, de style, de prosodie.“ 
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gänzlich, uns zu sagen, woher die Kenntnis Karls von deu 
geheimen Gängen des Schlosses stamme. War es nicht 
natürlicher, dass der König durch den Haupteingang kam, 
während dem Vertrauten Hernani 'die Geheimthür reser¬ 
viert blieb? — Hernanis Grossmut dem Herrscher gegen¬ 
über ist ebenso unverständlich, wie des letzteren rach¬ 
süchtige Erwiderung (p. 55). — Überflüssig ist die von 
Ruy Gomez angeordnete Schliessung der Burgthore; denn 
nichts lässt die Ankunft des Don Carlos vermuten; 1 ) wurde 
eine solche aber vorausgesehen, so musste man alles meiden, 
was den Argwohn des Königs erregen konnte. — Im 
vierten Akte setzt uns die Zusammenkunft der Verschwörer 
im Grabgewölbe Karls des Grossen in Erstaunen; denn es 
ist doch kein Ort, wo man, ohne Aufsehen zu erregen, sich 
in grösserer Anzahl versammeln kann, so vorzüglich auch 
die düstere Gruft zu den finsteren Plänen der Verschwörer 
passen mochte. Ihr Gebet vor der Beratung des Blutplanes 
ist geradezu widerwärtig! (IV, 3). 

Die wenigen prächtigen Abschnitte des Dramas werden 
noch durch endlose Tiraden, die sie umweben, verunstaltet; 
diese langatmigen Ergüsse sind von der Bühne aus geradezu 
unerträglich! Das gilt nicht nur von dem Monologe Karls 
(IV, 2), sondern auch von der Ahnenscene (III, 3), obwohl 
in ihr eine dramatische Wirkung sich glänzend kundgiebt. 
Das Stück ist nach allem weit mehr eine lyrische, stellen¬ 
weise überspannte Dichtung 2 ) als ein „Drama“; es erregt 


J ) Die Scene, in der Don Carlos die Auslieferung Hernanis 
fordert, soll nach Parigot (p. 140) dem Drama Merimöes: „Ines 
Mendo ou le triomphe du prejug6“ entstammen. 

2 ) Ein Bewunderer H.s hält „Hern. tt für die beste seiner dra¬ 
matischen Schöpfungen: „dans laquelle l’amour s’elöve au lyrisme 
le plus pur. tt (cfr. Renouvier, p. 198.) — Ähnlich schreibt Niese, p. 14: 
„Dies Drama ist unserem Dichter am besten gelungen; er hat den 
■Orundgedanken von Anfang bis zu Ende durchgeführt und zwar 
auch in einer Weise, die wir zumeist billigen müssen.“ — Rapp 



bei weitem nicht das gleiche Interesse wie „Marion de- 
Lorme“ und fesselt den Leser nicht so beständig wie- 
„Cromwell“. 

Erst im fünften Akte, imWechselgesange der Liebenden, 
sprudelt die Quelle wahrer, inniger Gefühle so bezaubernd 
schön und reichlich, dass wir unmerklich die Schwächen 
der vorhergehenden Akte vergessen und den Mut verlieren, 
das Drama zu verwerfen ; der fünfte Akt ist ein Meister¬ 
werk Hugos, die Perle des ganzen „Dramas“. Hier war 
der Dichter in seinem Elemente; die Liebeslyrik erreicht 
ihren Höhepunkt. Das Duett der Jungvermählten ist durch¬ 
woben vom Schimmer des Mondes, von der Wonne träume¬ 
rischer Gedanken und Gefühle. Sie berauschen sich gleich¬ 
sam an der Frische und Einsamkeit, an der Schwermut 
und Süsse der unergründlichen Nacht: „La nature ä derai 
veille amoureusement“ (V, 3). So entschädigt dieser letzte 
Akt den Zuschauer und Leser für viele Mängel der vor¬ 
aufgehenden Scenen; er birgt in sich, um mit den Worten 
eines feinsinnigen Beurteilers zu reden: „un melange 
ineffable de tendresse et d’angoisse, d’agonie et de 
volupte.“ 1 ) 


(Jahrb. II, p. 577) findet es fast unbegreiflich, wie der Dichter des 
„Cromw.“ „ein solches Stück ausführen konnte, das wie der Traum 
einer heissen Sommernacht nur die halbe Vernunft mit aufwachen 
lässt“. Goethe erklärte „Hernani“ geradezu für ein absurdes Stück. 
Hierzu meint Rossel (p. 448): „Eh! quoi; Goethe est un vieillard. 
II ne se souvient pas de ce qu’il a ete. L’auteur de „Werther“ n ? a 
plus d’indulgence pour le glorieux peche de jeunesse.“ Sarrazin 
(Hauptvertr. des mod. Dr. p. 21) hält die dem Stücke „zu Grunde liegende 
Idee“ für „krankhaft“, während Niese (p. 19) dieses Drama für das 
bestgelungene Stück Hugos hält, obwohl ihm der Hauptheld selbst 
als ein Phrasenmensch gilt (p. 20). Nebout (p. 270) vermisst im. 

Drama eine einheitliche Idee und eine psychologische Vertiefung. _ 

Das Urteil Sainte-Beuves sehe man in „Chron. par. u April 1843. 

*) cfr. Saint-Victor, p. 41. 
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Was uns dieses Werk Hugos wertvoll macht, ist der 
Umstand, dass wir in „Hernani“ die ruckhaltslose Aus¬ 
sprache eines entschiedenen, selbständigen und bedeutenden 
Geistes haben, was stets von psychologischer Bedeutung 
ist. Der durch eine Anzahl Hugoscher Dramen sich fort¬ 
leitende Gedanke von dem Kampfe der Ausnahme gegen 
die Regel, des Einzelwesens gegen die Gesellschaft findet 
sich auch in „Hernani“, indes in gemässigter Verwendung 
und unter billiger Würdigung der realen Dinge dieser 
Welt. 1 ) 


*) Ich kann es mir nicht versagen, hier die schönen Schluss¬ 
worte der englischen Kritik über „Hern. tt (F. Q. R. 1830, p. 472) 
wiederzugeben; es heisst da: „In fine we cannot better compare M. 
Hugo’s drama than to one of those gothic castles, amidst which he 
has placed his scenes; it is vast and striking from the magnitude of 
its outline, varied from the accumulation of materials it contains, 
powerful from the wild strenghth which has been employed, or rather 
wasted in its construction; but like it, incoherent in its plan, and 
mixed in its architexture; with pillars where it is impossible to trace 
any connexion between the Capital and the base, shapeless charn- 
bers, where meaness sits side by side with magnificence and dark and 
winding passages, which terminate after all in a prospect of a dread 
wall or an empty court yard. u 



Kapitel IV. 


„Le Roi s’anmse.“ 

Victor Hugo liess ein ganzes Jahr verstreichen, bevor 
er an die Abfassung eines neuen Dramas ging. ‘) Die 
Triumphe „Hernanis“ und „Marion de Lorraes“ hatten ihn 
zwar einerseits sehr befriedigt, andererseits ihm aber die 
Gewissheit gebracht, dass er nur unter heftigem Kampfe 
seinen dramatischen Ideen Eingang verschaffen könne. 
Im Sommer des Jahres 1832 fiel sein Blick auf die Zeit 
des „Ritterkönigs“ Franz’ I. von Frankreich. Seine Gestalt 
schien ihm einer dramatischen Behandlung würdig. Ob 
Hugo auch die Absicht hegte, das Königtum Louis Philippes 
durch sein neues Drama, das den bezeichnenden Titel: „Le 
Roi s’amuse“ trug, in den Augen des Volkes herabzu¬ 
würdigen, ist nicht mit Sicherheit zu entscheiden.*) Der 

*) H. trug sich in jenem Jahre eine Zeitlang mit dem Gedanken, 
ein Drama „Louis XVI tt zu schreiben; doch gelangte diese Absicht 
nie zur Ausführung. Man vgl. den Brief H.s an Cordellier-Delanoue 
vom 25. Sept. 1831. Corr. I. p. 121. 

*) Der Titel des Dramas kommt im Stücke (p. 21) vor; das 
Gegenteil dazu findet sich p. 31: „Le Roi s’ennuie“. — Verschiedene 
gewichtige Stimmen haben sich dahin ausgesprochen, dass V. H. 
durch dieses Drama (wie schon durch „Mar. tt ) das Königtum habe 
verunglimpfen wollen. So findet Doumic in dem Theater H.s den 
„esprit de revolte“ und erklärt (p. 381): „C’est en ce sens et k ce point 
de vue que V. H. interpr&te l’histoire. Pas une de ses piöces d J oü 
quelque grande figure ne sorte diminuee, abaissee, humiliee . . . 
C’est surtout la royaute frangaise que diffame l’auteur de „Mar.“ et 
de „Le Roi s’a.“ — Nebout (p. 233) kommt zu einem ähnlichen Er¬ 
gebnis: „II y a dans „Le Roi s’a.“ avant tout une Satire, la Satire 
du pouvoir absolu, la Satire d’un roi immoral dans sa vie et dans 
ses moeurs, la satire de la däbauche toute puissante qui opprime et 
deshonore, sans recours pour ses victimes.“ (Vgl. auch ib. p. 112.) 
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Dichter selbst hat sich jedenfalls stets gegen eine solche» 
Unterstellung verwahrt und dies auch öffentlich vor (Je¬ 
richt zum Ausdruck gebracht. 1 ) 

Am 3. Juni 1832 begann Hugo den ersten Akt und' 
hatte schon am 23. des gleichen Monats das ganze in 
Versen geschriebene Stück vollendet. Während dieser 
Zeit hatte sich der Dichter völlig von seinen Bekannten 
zurückgezogen, worüber sich unter anderen sein Freund 
David d’Angers in einem Briefe an Victor Pavie beklagt. 2 ) 

Der Inhalt des mit staunenswerter Schnelligkeit ab¬ 
gefassten Dramas ist folgender: 

I. Akt. Im Louvre feiert man ein grosses Nachtfest. 
König Franz I. erzählt seinen Vertrauten von einem 
schönen Bürgermädchen, dem er seit zwei Monaten nach¬ 
stelle. Einer der Höflinge, welcher sich nähert, weiss von 
einer Maitresse des Hofnarren Triboulet zu berichten, wäh¬ 
rend der König sich mit Frau von Gosse in ein Gespräch 
einlässt. — Triboulet selbst kommt und verspottet zur 
Unterhaltung des Königs die Höflinge; ihn selbst aber 
drängt er in frivoler Weise zu unsauberen Liebesabenteuern. 
Der Eintritt des bejahrten Grafen Saint-Vallier stört die 
ausgelassene Stimmung der Gesellschaft. In flammender 
Rede wirft derselbe dem erbleichenden Könige die schimpf¬ 
liche Entehrung seiner Tochter Diane vor. Triboulet, der 
dem Greise höhnend erwidert, wird von ihm verflucht. 

II. Akt. Der Hofnarr ist auf dem Wege zu seiner 
Tochter Blanche, welche die Höflinge irrtümlich für seine 
Maitresse gehalten haben. Es quält ihn der Gedanke an 


1 ) cfr. „Le Discours prononce par V. H. devant le tribunal de 
commerce le 19 dec. 1832“; abgedruckt im Anhang zum Drama. 

2 ) cfr. Brief dess. vom 25. Juni 1832. — H. begann die Ab¬ 
fassung des Dramas nicht am 1. Juni, wie es H. rac. II. p. 328 heisst, 
cfr. Noten zum Drama (p. 189), wo angegeben wird: 1 er acte 3 juin 
— 5 juin; 2 e acte 7—13 juin; 3« acte 15—18 juin; 4*' acte 18—21 
juin; 5c acte 22—23 juin. 
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•den von Saint-Vallier über ihn ausgesprochenen Fluch. — 
Blanche eilt ihrem Vater entgegen, der an ihrer Seite 
glückliche Augenblicke verbringt. Nachdem Triboulet das 
Mädchen vor fremden Kavalieren, die ihr etwa auf dem 
Wege zur Kirche begegnen könnten, gewarnt hat, ent¬ 
fernt er sich nicht ohne innerliche Unruhe. 

Während Triboulet noch mit seiner Tochter sprach, 
glückte es dem verkleideten Könige durch die halbgeöff¬ 
nete Thür in den Hof des einsamen Hauses zu gelangen, 
wo er sich bis zum Fortgange des Narren versteckt hält. 
Die Hüterin Blanches wird vom Könige bestochen und 
lässt ihn mit dem verwirrten Kinde allein: denn Blanche 
ist jenes Mädchen, dessen Gunst Franz seit Wochen er¬ 
strebt hat. Das Herannahen Fremder stört ihr Zwie¬ 
gespräch. Der König enteilt durch eine Hinterpforte. 

Die dem Narren feindlich gesinnten Adeligen er¬ 
scheinen und stehen schon im Begriffe, die Mauer des 
Hofes zu erklettern, da kehrt unvermutet Triboulet zurück. 
Man spiegelt ihm vor, es handle sich um die Entführung 
der Frau von Cosse, deren Palast neben Triboulets Woh¬ 
nung liegt. Dieser erklärt vergnügt seine Beihilfe und 
lässt sich eine Maske anlegen, über die ihm geschickt nocli 
eine dichte Binde befestigt wird. Während Triboulet 
ahnungslos die Leiter hält, dringen seine Feinde in sein 
eigenes Haus und entführen Blanche. — Den Narren er¬ 
fasst nach einiger Zeit Argwohn; im gleichen Augenblicke 
fühlt er die Binde über seinen Augen; er reisst sie herab 
und sieht seine Wohnung offen stehen; er erkennt mit 
Entsetzen die Entführung seiner Tochter, deren Schleier 
am Boden liegt. 

III. Akt. Im Vorzimmer des Königs lachen die Höf¬ 
linge über die dem Narren zugefügte Schmach. Der König 
kommt und ist erfreut, Blanche in seiner Nähe zu wissen. 
Er lässt das Mädchen rufen, während sich die Höflinge 
zurückziehen. Vergebens verschwendet Franz seine Lieb- 
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kosungen, um die Gunst der getäuschten Blanche wieder¬ 
zugewinnen; sie entflieht seinen Armen und eilt ahnungs¬ 
los in das Schlafgemach des Königs, der ihr folgt. Mit 
den wieder eintretenden Höflingen erscheint Triboulet im 
Vorzimmer, ohne seine Aufregung zu verraten. Erst als 
cs ihm zur Gewissheit wird, dass sein Kind im Zimmer 
des Königs ist, beginnt er zu jammern und beschwört die 
Höflinge, ihm seine Tochter wiederzugeben. Doch diese 
wehren ihm den Eintritt in das königliche Gemach. — Blanche 
stürzt plötzlich atemlos aus demselben und wirft sich 
ihrem Vater in die Arme, der jetzt die schreckliche Wahr¬ 
heit durchschaut. Er schwört, sich furchtbar zu rächen. 

IV. Akt. Ein Monat ist verstrichen; es ist Triboulet 
gelungen, einen Racheplan zu ersinnen. In einer berüch¬ 
tigten Kneipe am Seine-Ufer lebt die schöne Zigeunerin 
Maguelonne, deren Bruder Saltabaldil von Triboulet be¬ 
stochen wird, den in einer Verkleidung einkehrenden 
König zu ermorden. — Vorher will Triboulet aber seine 
Tochter überzeugen, dass der König ein verworfener Mensch 
sei. Er lässt sie durch eine Spalte in der Thür die 
Liebesscene zwischen Franz und Maguelonne beobachten. 
Blanche ist ausser sich vor Schmerz und giebt Tribönlet 
freie Hand für seine Rache. Der Narr sendet seine Tochter 
mit dem Geheisse fort, auf bereitstehendera Pferde in 
Männerkleidung Paris zu verlassen. 

Inzwischen hat der König sich entschlossen, in jenem 
Wirtshause zu übernachten, zumal ein furchtbares Gewitter 
losbricht. Während er sich zur Ruhe begiebt, bittet Ma¬ 
guelonne ihren Bruder, den Gast zu verschonen; doch 
dieser erklärt, dem Narren gegenüber verpflichtet zu sein 
und auch keinen Ersatz für den Schlafenden zu haben. 
Diese Worte vernimmt Blanche, welche trotz des väter¬ 
lichen Verbotes zurückgekehrt ist. Nach schwerem inneren 
Kampfe beschliesst sie, sich für den treulosen Geliebten 

Sie um er, V. Hugos Dramen. 8 



zu opfern. Sie tritt ein und fällt unter den Dolchstössen 
Saltabaldils. 

V. Akt. Um Mitternacht kommt Triboulet zurück 
und empfängt von Saltabaldil den in einen Sack einge¬ 
nähten Körper Blanches. Triumphierend schleppt er die 
Last zum Seine-Ufer; endlich hat er, wie er glaubt, furcht¬ 
bare Rache an dem Schänder seiner Tochter genommen. 
Eben steht er im Begriffe, den Leichnam in den Strom zu 
werfen, da verlässt der König, ein Lied trällernd, die 
Schenke. Triboulet ist wie versteinert; in jäher Hast reisst 
er den Sack auf, und beim Leuchten eines Blitzes erkennt 
er seine blutende Tochter, die noch schwach atmet. Aus 
ihrem Munde erfährt er das erschütternde Geheimnis und 
bricht dann unter dem Drucke des Entsetzens mit den 
Worten zusammen: 

„J ? ai tue mon enfant! »Tai tue mon enfant!“ 

Mit dieser ergreifenden Wendung endigt das Drama Hugos. 

Als es sich um die Wahl eines Theaters für die Erst¬ 
aufführung handelte, schwankte der Dichter einige Zeit 
zwischen dem Theätre de la Porte-Saint-Martin und der 
Comedie franpaise. >) Er entschied sich für die letztere, 
da er der Ansicht war, dass gute Verse für ein „Volks¬ 
theater“ zu gut seien. Der königliche Verwalter des 
Theätre-Fran^ais, der Baron Taylor, nahm das Stück ar. 
und es wurde um Mitte September 1832 der Theaterkom¬ 
mission vorgelesen. 2 ) Die Einübungen nahmen sofort 
ihren Anfang. 3 ) Da die Primadonna des Theaters, Fräuleia 

*) cfr. H. rac. II. p. 329. 

2 ) cfr. Brief H.s an Taylor vom 7. Sept. 1832. (Corr. I. p. i25.i 

*) Barbou sagt p. 145 seines Werkes, die Proben des Stücke 
seien „während des Sommers“ sehr „lässig“ vor sich gegangen. Den 
steht aber einesteils entgegen, dass das Drama erst im Septemb r 
angenommen wurde, anderenteils der Umstand, dass der Dicht t 
selbst regelmässig den Einübungen beiwohnte, cfr. Brief H.s an F l 
Bertin vom 22. Okt. 1832. (Corr. I. p. 125.) 
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Mars, nicht die Rolle der Blanche übernehmen wollte, 
wurde dieselbe der ihr an Talent weit nachstehenden 
Fräulein Ana'is übertragen. 1 ) 

Für kurze Zeit zog sich eine finstere Wolke über dem 
Drama zusammen und drohte, die Aufführung desselben 
unmöglich zu machen. Wiewohl nämlich durch die von 
Louis Philippe am 9. August lrt.30 beschworene Verfassung 
die litterarische Censur für abgeschafft erklärt worden 
war, machte doch der damalige Premierminister Graf 
d’Argout den Versuch, das abrogierte Recht wieder auf- 
leben zu lassen, und zwar verlangte er von Victor Hugo 
die Einsendung des Manuskriptes zur Durchsicht, während 
dieser, sich auf den Rechtsstandpunkt stellend, dieselbe 
verweigerte. Schliesslich begnügte sich der Minister mit 
der Forderung, dass das Drama keinerlei Anspielungen 
auf König Louis Philippe enthalten, noch unmoralisch sein 
dürfe. 

Da man den Dichter nicht weiter behelligte, konnte 
die Erstaufführung des Stückes am Donnerstag, dem 
22. November 1832, stattfinden. Der praktische Bühnen¬ 
leiter Jouslin de la Salle benutzte dieselben Bühnen¬ 
dekorationen, welche schon im „Othello“ des Alfred de 
Vigny, im „Henri III.“ von Dumas, im „Dominique le pos- 
sede“ von d’Flspagny und Dupin und im „Charles IX“ von 
Marie-Josephe Chenier hatten dienen müssen. 2 ) 

Um den günstigen Ausgang der Premiere zu sichern, 
hatte Victor Hugo selbst für 3(X)0 francs Plätze gemietet, 
die er seinen zahlreichen Bekannten zur Verfügung stellte. 3 ) 
Dennoch glich die Menge kaum derjenigen, welche die 

‘) cfr. Brief H.s an Taylor vom 7. Sept. 1832. 

2 ) cfr. ß. d. d. M. vom 1. Dez. 1882. Die sämtlichen Kostüme 
kosteten 2955,55 francs. 

3 ) Dies hatte zur Folge, dass äusserst wenig Plätze am Billet¬ 
schalter des Theaters zu bekommen waren, und dass die Contre- 
marken nach dem zweiten Akte mit 60 fr. und nach dem dritten 

8 * 
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Erstaufführung „Hernanis“ beklatscht oder ausgepfiffen 
hatte: „C’etait dejä tout un autre monde, un monde que 
l’on eüt appele „democratique“ et „boheme“, si le mot 
eüt existe alors: des recrues d’atelier, de club, d’emeute, 
tous ceux en un mot dont le poete flattait les passions et 
qui assez peu soucieux de la question litteraire aspiraient 
dejä ä la question sociale.“ 1 ) Nicht umsonst hatte Hugo 
gewünscht, es möge sich die „genereuse jeunesse des ecoles 
et des ateliers“ recht zahlreich einstellen. 2 ) Allerdings 
machte er diesmal üble Erfahrungen mit derselben. Nach¬ 
dem nämlich der erste Akt mit eisiger Kälte angehört 
worden war, begann man in der Mitte des zweiten das 
Stück auszuzischen, und erst im dritten Akte wurde jene 
Scene, in der Triboulet die entführte Tochter zurückfordert, 
beklatscht; während hinwiederum sowohl der unsaubere 
vierte, wie der die Nerven angreifende letzte Akt ein 
völliges Fiasko machten. 8 ) Selbst Alfred Barbou, der nach 
Möglichkeit die Misserfolge des Meisters in abgeschwächter 
Form verzeichnet, musste bezüglich dieser Premiere ge¬ 
stehen: „Le Roi s’amuse“ fut plus siffle qu’„Hernani t4 et 
que „Marion de Lorme“, et la critique se montra impitoy- 
able.“ — Theodore Muret, welcher selbst der Erstauf- 

Akte noch mit 12 fr. bezahlt wurden, (cfr. „Le Figaro“ vom 23. 
Nov. 1882). In den Theaterakten wird offiziell die Einnahme am 
Abend der Premiere auf 3048,40 fr. angegeben (cfr. Bire, V. H. ap. 
1830 I. p. 142). 

x ) cfr. Pontmartin, p. 10. 

l ) cfr. Briefe H.s an Sainte-Beuve vom 21. Sept. 1832 (Corr. I. 
p. 291) und vom 13. Nov. 1832 (ib.); ferner vgl. den Brief an die 
Redaktion des „Constitutionnel“ vom 26. Nov. 1832. (Corr. I. p. 131.) 

®) In H. rac. II. p. 381 heisst es, die sich im Theater verbreitende 
Kunde von einem Mordanschlage auf Louis Philippe habe eine ge¬ 
drückte Stimmung hervorgerufen, wodurch sich die Stille während 
der ersten Akte erkläre. Demgegenüber weist Bire (V. H. ap. 1830 
I. p. 63) nach, dass das betreifende Attentat schon drei Tage vor der 
Aufführung stattgefunden hatte! — Man vgl. auch Renouvier p. 199 . 
sowie den Brief H.s an Frl. Bertin vom 27. Nov. 1832. (Corr. I. p. 132 ) 
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führung beiwohnte, sagt treffend: „II fallait que la piece 
offrit terriblemeut prise pour qne l’opinion defavorable 
osät se manifester devant de tels Champions“, das heisst 
vor den immerhin noch zahlreichen, begeisterten Freunden 
Hugos.') 

Die einflussreiche Zeitung „Le National“, welche eher 
republikanische als monarchische Ideen zur Schau trug, 
verurteilte scharf dieses „das französische Volk degra¬ 
dierende Schauspiel, das man auf einer französischen Bühne 
zu geben wage!“ 1 2 ) 

Trotz des eklatanten Misserfolges der Premiere hatten 
die Theaterzettel schon eine zweite Aufführung für den 
24. November angekündigt, als unerwartet ein Ereignis 
eintrat, das dem Dichter im Grunde höchst vorteilhaft war: 
der schon genannte Graf d’Argout, welcher sich durch den 
Dichter hintergangen glaubte, untersagte auf eigene Ver¬ 
antwortung hin die weiteren Aufführungen des Stückes, 
mit der Begründung, dass Königswürde und Moralität 
gleicherweise durch das Drama Hugos beleidigt seien. 3 ) 

Victor Hugo säumte nicht, seinem Unwillen über diesen 
widrigen Zwischenfall Luft zu machen; in der vom 30. No¬ 
vember 1832 datierten Vorrede zu der ersten Druckaus- 


1 ) cfr. Muret p. 206. 

2 ) Artikel von Hippolyte Rolle in der Nummer vom 23. Nov. 
1832. — Armand Carrel, der Redakteur der Zeitung, unterstützte in¬ 
dessen den Dichter energisch in dem Prozesse, welchen H. indirekt 
gegen das Ministerium selbst führte nach dem erfolgten Verbote 
weiterer Aufführungen des „Le Roi s J a.“ cfr. Brief H.s an Sainte- 
Beuve vom 1. Dez. 1832. (Corr. I. p. 293.) 

3 ) V. H. hielt den damaligen Ministersekretär, den bekannten 
Litteraten Prosper Merimee, für den Anstifter dieses Verbotes. Ein 
Brief desselben in dieser Angelegenheit bewies jedoch dem Dichter 
die Loyalität Merimees; cfr. das Antwortschreiben H.s vom Dez. 1832. 
(Corr. I. p. 136.) 
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gäbe seines Dramas 1 ) protestierte er mit dem Hinweise 
auf sein Bürgerrecht gegen diese „unbegründete“ und 
„ungerechte“ Anordnung eines einzelnen Ministers, dessen 
Massregel allerdings schon am 24. November vom gesamten 
Ministerium sanktioniert worden war. Er erklärte zu 
gleicher Zeit seinen Verzicht auf die ihm im Jahre 1823 
von Ludwig XVIII. verliehene Staatspension. 2 ) — Der 
Comedie fran^aise machte er den Vorwurf der Feigheit: 
„La crainte du retrait de leur privilege les [les theätres] 
fait serfs et sujets, taillables et corveables ä merci, eunu- 
ques et muets.“*) Unverzüglich strengte der Dichter einen 
Prozess gegen das Theater auf Schadenersatz an; derselbe 
gelangte am 19. Dezember vor dem Pariser Handelsgerichte 
zur Verhandlung. 4 ) Victor Hugo bedauerte lebhaft, dass 
er nicht die Regierung selbst angreifen könne in einer 
Zeit, wo „die Minister unverletzlich und die Könige ver¬ 
antwortlich seien“. Im Namen aller Bürger Frankreichs 

*) Dieselbe erschien Anfang Dezember 1832 unter dem Titel: 
„Le Roi s’amuse“, drame, en vers, Paris 1832. Eugene Renduel, 
editeur; imprimerie d’Üverat. — 8°, 6 fr. — Über die Behauptung H.s, 
Renduel habe 20 000 statt 2000 Exemplare drucken lassen (cfr. Lesclide 
p. 182), vergleiche man Bire, Y. H. aprfcs 1830. I. p. 65 f., wo diese 
schwere Anschuldigung widerlegt wird. — In weniger als zwanzig 
Tagen sollen fünf Aufl. erschienen sein, cfr. Godefroy XIXe s. I. p. 277. 

2 ) cfr. Brief H.s vom 15. Juni 1834 an Thiers, Minister de> 
Innern (Corr. I. p. 154), wo dieses Faktum erwähnt wird. 

3 ) cfr. Pref. de „Le Roi s ? a.“ p. 3. 

4 ) Um die nützliche Freundschaft des Barons Taylor nicht zu 
verlieren, hatte H. diesem am 3. Dez. 1832 einen sehr schmeieh?l- 
haften Brief gesandt, in dem er jenen „unvermeidlichen 44 Prozess *1> 
einen der Regierung selbst gemachten hinstellte. Ganz anders ha tu* 
er aber am 29. Nov. 1832 an Louise Bertin geschrieben: „Je sui.- 
furieux contre la „Com. fran£.“ et j’ai besoin d’un proces pour nie 
soulager. Ce qui est extraordinaire, c’est qu’il parait certain c w 
je le gagnerai avec de gros dommages-interets que le gouvernement 
payera k ce que disent Messieurs les Societaires 44 (cfr. Corr I 
p. 134 und 138). 
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erhob der Dichter Einspruch gegen eine Massregel, welche 
die verhasste Censur wieder ins Leben rufe, und wies 
darauf hin, dass man erst nach der Premiere sein Stück 
zu verbieten gewagt habe, wodurch ihm ein enormer 
Schaden erwachsen sei. 1 ) Trotz seiner formell wie inhalt¬ 
lich tadellosen Rede 2 ) entging Victor Hugo nicht der Ver¬ 
urteilung in die Kosten des Verfahrens nebst der Zurück¬ 
weisung seiner Ansprüche. 3 ) 

Im Januar des folgenden Jahres wurde dem erzürnten 
Dichter eine unerwartete Genugthuung zu teil. Unterm 
dritten Januar 1833 hatte ihm der in London lebende 
spanische Exkönig Joseph Bonaparte einen enthusi¬ 
astischen Brief bezüglich des vorliegenden Stückes ge¬ 
schrieben. 4 ) Mit der Antwort auf jenes Schreiben sandte 
Victor Hugo dem ehemaligen Könige ein Exemplar seiner 
gerichtlichen Verteidigungsrede, indem er unterthänigst er¬ 
klärte: „Permettez-moi, sire, de vous traiter toujours 
royalement. Les rois qu’a faits Napoleon, selon moi, rien 
ne les peut defaire. II n’y a pas une main humaine qui 
puisse eftacer le signe auguste que ce grand homme vous 
a mis sur le front.“ 5 ) 

Vielleicht hätte die Regierung klüger gehandelt, wenn 
sie mit eiuer Verurteilung des Stückes gewartet hätte: 

*) Wenn H. dabei den Überraschten spielte, so schien er zu 
vergessen, dass er schon drei Monate vorher mit seinem Yerleger 
Renduel wegen einer etwaigen Unterdrückung des Stückes Rück¬ 
sprache genommen hatte! (cfr. Bire, Y. H. ap. 1830. I. p. 66.) 

2 ) Dieselbe ist abgedruckt im Anhänge zum Drama p. 161—174. 

8 ) Nachdem Rapp (Jahrb. II. p. 707 f.) der Regierung recht ge¬ 
geben hat, dass sie die Aufführung des „Le Roi s’a.“ verboten habe, 
da dazu ein aristophanisches Theater, wie es kein moderner Staat 
ertragen könne, erforderlich gewesen wäre, schliesst er: „Der Dichter 
bescheide sich also ein in der Litteratur Epoche machendes Werk 
geschaffen zu haben, das nie und nirgends aufgeführt werden könnte.“ 

4 ) Der Brief des Exkönigs ist abgedruckt in H. rac. II. p 338. 

6 ) cfr. Brief H.s vom 27. Febr. 1833. (Corr. I. p. 140.) 
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„La piece serait tombee d’elle-meme, et le bon sens du: 
parterre en aurait fait justice.“ 1 ) Wir werden in der That 
dieses Urteil bestätigt finden; doch begleiten wir zunächst 
das Drama Hugos auf seinem weiteren Wege. 

Nachdem die achtundvierziger Revolution dem König¬ 
tum ein jähes Ende bereitet hatte, wurde der Dichter 
wiederholt ersucht, das verpönte Stück, vor dem „nur 
Souveräne Furcht zu haben brauchten“, wieder aufführen 
zu lassen. 2 ) Hugo wies jedoch ein solches Ansinnen stets 
mit dem Bemerken zürück, es gäbe keinen Schauspieler, 
der die Rolle Triboulets gut zu spielen im stände sei. Erst 
im fünfzigsten Gedenkjahre der Premiere des Dramas, 1882, 
willigte Hugo in eine Wiederholung desselben ein, die 
sich für den achtzigjährigen Dichter zu einem persönlichen 
Triumphe gestaltete: „il etait entre vivant dans la posterite“. 
hüne auserwählte Gesellschaft wohnte der zweiten Auf¬ 
führung des Dramas bei. 3 ) 

So sehr man die Person des Dichters jubelnd be- 
grüsst hatte, so gleichgültig verhielt man sich während der 
Aufführung seines Dramas. Es wurde das Urteil, welches 
ein halbes Jahrhundert zuvor gefällt worden war, bestätigt: 
„Le premier acte est ecoute avec etonnement, qui explique 

') cfr. Raoul p. 121. Über die Erstaufführung des Dramas 
existiert ein Büchlein von Jehan Yalter: „La Premiere de „Le Roi 
s’amuse“. Paris 1882. C. Levy. 

2 ) Man vgl. den Bericht des „Figaro“ vom 23. Nov. 1882. Der 
Verfasser jenes Artikels, Auguste Vitu, nennt Hugo den „poete 
laureat de la France“. 

3 ) Unter anderen waren anwesend: Jules Grevy (f 1891), der 
damalige Präsident der Republik; der Grossfürst Wladimir (geb. 1847) 
von Russland nebst Gemahlin; der Herzog von Aumale (-f 1898)* 
Gambetta (f 1882), Henri Rochefort (geb. 1830), Sarah Bernhardt 
(geb. 1844), Emile Augier (1820—1889), Charles Gounod (1818—1896)* 
Jules Simon (1814—1896), Alphonse Daudet (1840—1898), Emile 
Zola (geb. 1840), Francois Coppee (geb. 1842), Georges Ohnet (geb. 
1848), Arsfene Houssaye (1815—1896) etc. etc. Der 22. Nov. 1882. 
war ein Mittwoch. 



la froideur generale.“ Erst bei den Sehlussversen des¬ 
selben, wo Saint-Vallier ausruft: 

„ Vous etes roi, moi pfere, et l’äge vaut le tröne!“ 

erhob sich ein schüchterner Beifall. 

Während des zweiten, dritten, vierten Aktes herrschte 
Totenstille! In Victor Hugos Innerem mochte sich ein 
tiefes Bedauern darüber regen, dass er in eine Wieder¬ 
holung des Stückes eingewilligt hatte, denn: „le drame 
s'est acheve sous une impression de desillussion lugubre.“ 1 ) 
— Da die Hauptrollen des Stückes in durchaus bewährten 
Händen lagen, und da vollends der Bühnendirektor Perrin 
keinerlei Unkosten für eine prächtige Dekoration und 
Kostümierung gescheut hatte, konnte der Misserfolg des 
Stückes nur in ihm selbst liegen, worauf wir sogleich 
zurückkommen werden. 

Zuvor möge noch der von dem bekannten Kompo¬ 
nisten Verdi aus dem Drama geschaffenen Oper „Rigo- 
letto“ gedacht werden. Der Italiener Piave schrieb mit 

J ) Man vgl. die Besprechung der „Reprise“ von Louis Ganderax 
in der R. d. d. M. am 1. Dez. 1882. — Seitdem verschwand dieses 
Drama, voraussichtlich für alle Zeiten, vom Theater. Es sei noch 
erwähnt der Artikel über das Stück im Mag. 1883. Sr. 3. — Die Rolle 
Franz' I. spielte bei der „Reprise“ Mounet-Sully; die des Triboulet: 
Got; von den weiblichen Rollen lag die der Blanche in der Hand 
Fräulein Bartets, während die der Maguelonne der Madame Jeanne 
Samary übertragen war. — Wenig schmeichelhaft ist das Urteil, 
welches Goncourt (VI. p. 222) über das Spiel Gots bei der Aufführung 
von „Le Roi s’a.“ fällte. Goncourt wohnte selbst der „Reprise“ bei; 
er schildert in seinem Tagebuche recht lebhaft die Eindrücke, die 
er an jenem Abende empfing: „Dans les corridors, on se dit, ä 
l oreille: £a me parait demode, hem? Oui, il y a vraiment dans 
le temps de critique et d’analyse oü nous vivons, abus d’ingenuit& 
en ce genie de 1830.“ Über die Vorstellung selbst bemerkt Gon¬ 
court u. a. (VI. p. 223): „La piece continue dans ce petit bruit de 
friture que fait le froissement des programmes et des robes de soie 
de femmes dans l’ennui d’une salle: bruit, precedant d’ordinaire 
les sifflements“; Goncourt schliesst seine Schilderung mit den Worten: 
„Et la salle se vide d’une maniere morne!“ 
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■engster Anlehnung an Hugos Stück das Libretto zur Ton¬ 
dichtung Verdis. Mit grossem Erfolge wurde dieselbe zum 
erstenmal am 11. März 1851 in Venedig gegeben und 
hat sich bis heute im Repertoire der Bühne erhalten. 1 ) 

Victor Hugo war freilich der Ansicht, dass die Melodik 
der Verse für sein Drama genüge, und zeigte sich nicht 
wenig über Verdis Komposition, die seinem Drama erfolg¬ 
reiche Konkurrenz machte, entrüstet.*) Daher musste im 
Jahre 1882 vor der Wiederholung des Stückes der fran¬ 
zösische Komponist Leon Delibes (1836—1891) die Ge¬ 
sangspartien des Stückes neu komponieren; er entledigte 
sich dieser Aufgabe mit gutem Geschicke. 3 ) 

Schreiten wir jetzt zu einer Würdigung des vom 
Theaterpublikum verschmähten Dramas. Wenn wir dem 
Verfasser glauben dürfen, so liegt seinem Stücke ein 
durchaus moralischer Gedanke zu Grunde, nämlich „die 
Darstellung der schrecklichen Folgen einer Verwünschung“. 4 ) 
In der That ist der Fluch, welchen der empörte Saint- 
Vallier über Triboulet ausspricht (I, 5), ein Motiv, das 
zwar nicht alle Verwickelungen des Dramas erklärt, viele 


*) Louis Ganderax nennt die Oper Yerdis: „1’une des plu> 
troublantes qui soient ä la scöne“ (a. a. 0.). 

2 ) H. liebte überhaupt — trotz aller Gegenbehauptungen Bar- 

bous (p. 331) und Saint-Saens’ (cfr. R. d’A. dr. 1886. IV. p. 318) _ die 

Musik nicht. Man vgl. H. rac. II. p. 343; ferner weist dies Souriau 
nach, indem er die vom 17jährigen Hugo im „Conservateur litteraire“ 
veröffentlichten Musikstück-Recensionen heranzieht. Souriau (p. 5y» 
sagt über den jugendlichen Kritiker: „II ne comprend pas tres bien 
que la musique puisse, dans un opera, passer avant la poesie.“ 
Soubies (R. d’A. dr. a. a. O.) sagt treffend: „Si V. H. n’aimait pa? 
la musique, on ne peut pas dire que les eonxpositeurs n’aimaient pa> 
Y. H. a Man vgl. ferner Goncourt II. p. 12. 

8 ) Besonders handelte es sich um die Komposition des be¬ 
kannten „Souvent femme varie w . . . cfr. „Le Figaro * vom 
-23. Nov. 1882. 

4 ) Man vgl. hierzu H.s Yorrede zum Drama „Lucr. B. u n. *2. 
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jedoch begreiflicher macht, sofern wir eine, sich dem Übel- 
thäter an die Ferse heftende Nemesis aunehmen.') 

Wenn auch im allgemeinen die dramatische Technik 
dieses Stückes als vollendet gelten darf, so hat doch 
der Dichter einigemal in der Art und Weise, wie er 
einzelne Situationen im Drama naturgemäss und wahr¬ 
scheinlich machen will, gefehlt. So ist das Auftreten Sal- 
tabaldils, der dem Hofnarren seine Dienste aufdrängt, in 
der ersten Scene des zweiten Aktes nur störend; der Zu¬ 
schauer oder Leser erfährt ja erst im vierten Akte den 
Zweck desselben. 2 ) 

Wie kann man ferner annehmen, dass sowohl die 
Hüterin Blanches als auch diese selbst zwei Monate in 
Unkenntnis darüber haben bleiben können, was für ein 
Kavalier sie an jedem Sonntage in der Kirche erwartete 
und ihnen nachging?! — Die hastige Flucht Franz’ I. aus 
der Wohnung Triboulets entbehrt entschieden der Be¬ 
gründung; denn der König konnte nicht vermuten, dass 
jemand ihn in dem mit einer hohen Mauer umgebenen 
Hofe überraschen würde. Der einzige, welcher einen 
Schlüssel zur Hofpforte besass, war Triboulet, und dieser 
war ja fortgegangen. Allerdings kehrt er nach einer Weile 
zurück, und hiermit gelangen wir zu einer wirklich un¬ 
möglichen Situation im Drama. Wie in aller Welt ist 
es denkbar, der geriebene Hofnarr sei plötzlich so ein¬ 
fältig geworden, dass er sich von den Hofschranzen, die 
er aus innerster Seele hasst und verachtet, über die Maske 
noch eine Binde vor die Augen legen lässt?! Es ist un- 

*) cfr. II. Akt 2. Scene, wo der Fluch des Greises in Triboulets 
Innerem wirkt. — Wir begreifen allerdings nie, warum der Fluch 
nicht auch Franz I. Unheil bringt: denn auch ihn hatte Saint-Vallier 
verflucht. I, 5 p. 14. 

2 ) Die Schilderung H.s von der damals in Paris herrschenden 
Unsicherheit ist bei weitem übertrieben (II, 1); nach H. wären die 
Meuchelmörder hoher Personen gegen eine bestimmte Staatsabgabe 
vor jeder Strafbarkeit ihrer Verbrechen geschützt gewesen! 
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fasslich, dass er es nicht gemerkt haben sollte: „Le masque 
ä bandeau qui rend Triboulet sourd et aveugle a la fois, 
et lui fait encore perdre le Sentiment de sa droite et de 
sa gauche est une invention dramatique par trop enfan¬ 
tine.“ 1 ) Nur eine Antwort giebt es auf diese Frage: 
es lag für Hugo eine pikante Antithese in dem Ge¬ 
danken, den hilfsbereiten Vater sein eigenes Kind un¬ 
wissentlich, und doch nicht schuldlos, ins Verderben 
stürzen zu lassen; und darum wurde diese widerwärtige 
und unnatürliche Scene geschaffen. 2 ) 

Betrachten wir im Anschluss an die erörterte Scene 
den Charakter Triboulets, wie ihn Hugo zeichnet. Der 
Dichter wollte in ihm die Erhabenheit der Vaterliebe ver¬ 
körpern, die um so schöner hervortreten sollte, je ab- 
stossender im übrigen das Wesen war, in dem sie sieb 
vorfand. In Wirklichkeit ist es dem Dichter nun nicht 
gelungen, in Triboulet das Musterbild eines um sein Kind 
treubesorgten Vaters zu schaffen; denn nur ein ganz unter¬ 
geordnetes Moment der väterlichen Liebe findet sich in 
dem missgestalteten Narren, nämlich der Egoismus. 
Thatsächlich liebt Triboulet in seiner Tochter einzig das weib¬ 
liche Wesen; er liebt sie seinetwegen, nicht ihretwegen! 3 ) 
Sie ist ihm in sinnlicher Auffassung ein Ersatz für sein früh 
verstorbenes Weib; das beweist die lodernde Eifersucht, die 
im Herzen des Narren nach der Entführung Blanches ent¬ 
steht: er denkt nicht an die furchtbare Schande, der 
seine hilflose Tochter verfallen ist, sondern nur daran. 

*) cfr. Goncourt VI. p. 223. Man begreift auch nicht, warum 
die Höflinge so vertraut mit dem Narren stehen (cfr. p. 22 f), der 
sie bei jeder Gelegenheit verhöhnt und seinen giftigen Hass gar* 
nicht einmal verbirgt; dem Könige giebt* er ja den Rat, „die sclieuss- 
liche Brut der Höflinge aufzuhängen“ (p. 35). 

2 ) Planche bemerkte treffend: „On voit poindre de cette pieee 
une idee . . . cette idee consiste k prendre l’antithese pour pivot de 
Taction dramatique“ (Portr. litt. I, p. 172). 

3 ) cfr. „Le Roi s’a.“ p. 59. 60. 61. 62. 
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dass sie ihm geraubt ist, dass er sich nicht mehr an ihrem 
Geplauder ergötzen kann, dass sie am Ende gar einen 
anderen liebt! — Als seine Tochter entehrt aus dem Ge¬ 
mache des Königs stürzt, da ist sein erster Schrei ein — 
Freudenschrei, weil er sie wieder besitzt und umarmen 
kann. 1 ) Wenn das Gefühl wahrer Vaterliebe in dem 
Herzen des Krüppels geglüht hätte, dann würde sich seiner 
Brust eiu erschütternder Schrei des Schmerzes über die 
Entehrung seines Kindes entrungen haben, zumal Blanche 
selbst tiefbeschämt ihm zu Füssen sinkt! Völlig bringt 
uns aber jener Moment ausser Fassung, in dem Triboulet 
gelassen, ja mit einer gewissen Neugierde von seinem Kinde 
verlangt: 

„Allons, cause. Dis-moi tout! u2 ) 

Kann ein Vater sich so weit vergessen, dass er seine 
eigene Tochter auffordert, ihre Schändung haarklein zu 
berichten?! — Wir sehen zur Evidenz, dass Victor Hugo 
die Erhabenheit der väterlichen Liebe ganz und gar bei 
der Zeichnung Triboulets verkannt hat. 

Auch die letzten Akte des Dramas sind nicht geeignet, 
dieses Urteil zu erschüttern. Wo auf der Erde lässt ein 
„Vater“ seine Tochter das schändliche Gebaren ihres Ge¬ 
liebten schauen, um in ihrem Herzen die Liebe zu jenem 


*) Schulz (p. 15) hält sich mit Recht darüber auf, dass in siebzig 
Versen Triboulet die Höflinge des Königs mit Grobheiten über¬ 
schütten darf. Hugo vergass in der erwähnten Scene den Spruch 
<les Horaz (Ars Poet. V. 102): 

„Si vis me flere, dolendum est 

Primum ipsi tibi . . . a 
und fast noch mehr den anderen: 

„Poemata dulcia sunto. a 

2 ) Hinsichtlich dieser Episode schreibt Nebout (p. 207): „La 
scene serait belle, mais il y a dans la confession de Blanche h 
Triboulet, je ne sais quoi de peu delicat qui choque le specta- 
teur . . . Triboulet y parle trop! u 
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zu ersticken oder in Hass zu verwandeln?! Dieses brutale 
Schauspiel hat Hugo sich nicht gescheut, uns vor Augen 
zu führen! Gab es denn keinen anderen Weg, um das 
bedauernswerte Mädchen belehren zu lassen?! Von einem 
rachsüchtigen Liebhaber Blanches liesse es sich etwa 
verstehen, wenn er zu einem solchen Mittel griffe, um 
seinen Rivalen aus dem Felde zu schlagen, nimmermehr 
von einem Vater! Weil also in dem Charakter des 
Narren nur ein einzelner Zug auf Kosten des Ganzen 
hervorgehoben ist, müssen wir die Gestalt Triboulets als 
eine Karikatur bezeichnen; und dies um so mehr, als auch 
die übrigen Eigenschaften den Narren als einen verwerf¬ 
lichen Menschen erscheinen lassen, in dessen Brust un¬ 
möglich das hehre Gefühl der Vaterliebe leben kann. 1 ) 

Mit einer Keckheit und Geilheit sondergleichen treibt 
der Narr den König auf die Bahn des Lasters; er dient 
somit trotz seiner „reinen Vaterliebe“ den gemeinsten 
Leidenschaften seines Herrn; dabei spricht er sich aller¬ 
dings selbst das verhängnisvolle Urteil. 

In seinem Monologe sagt Triboulet, auf sich deutend: 


*) Wie will man es nach allem endlich begreiflich finden, das? 
Triboulet noch einen ganzen Monat lang seine Tochter den Lüsten 
des Königs überlässt? Ein Vater, der sein Kind liebt, hätte so 
etwas nicht dulden können; eher ein Liebhaber, der durch kurzes 
Nachgeben seinen Rivalen in Sicherheit wiegt, um ihn dann um so 
gewisser zu verderben. — Nebout (p. 234) verteidigt die unväterliche 
Neigung Triboulets zu seiner Tochter, die eben „kein Sohn“ sei: 
„De la fille au pöre, point d’orgueil en jeu: le pere aime dans sa 
fille, non lui-meme, non sa race, non sa force, non son’ genie, mais 
elle-m£me, sa mere, et le Souvenir de l’amour, eile meme, c’est-ä-dire 
sa beaute, sa gräce, sa tendresse, sa faiblesse surtout.“ Dieses Ur¬ 
teil hat da Berechtigung, wo es sich um eine normale väterliche 
Liebe handelt. Eben dieser aber entbehrt Triboulet! — An einer 
anderen Stelle (p. 233) nennt Nebout den Narren einen „chien de 
palais“, und findet später selbst den Charakter desselben un¬ 
annehmbar (p. 238). 


j 



,.I1 esst le noir deinem qui conseille le maitre; 

Yus fortunes, raessieurs, n’ont plus le temps de naitre, 

Yous l’avez fait mecliant!“ 1 ) 

Ja, würde nicht beständig diese hasserfüllte, feige 
und frivole Gestalt unserem Blicke vorschweben, so 
könnten wir dem Liebesgeplauder Triboulets und Blanches 
mit Wohlgefallen zuhören! — Der Jammer des Narren 
über den furchtbaren Tod des Mädchens bleibt nicht ohne 
Eindruck auf uns; aber es ist das Gefühl des Entsetzens, 
welches sich dabei unserer Seele bemächtigt, nicht aber 
das des Mitleids mit dem widerlichen Geschöpfe, das uoch 
seinen totgeglaubten Feind verhöhnt. 2 ) 

Leider entschädigt auch die zweite Hauptfigur des 
Dramas uns nicht für den Abscheu, den Triboulet in uns 
erregt hat; im Gegenteil, Franz I. ist in anderer Weise 
noch verwerflicher als sein Hofnarr. Seine Unsittlichkeit 
übersteigt alles Mass! Dessen belehren uns die schmerz- 
durchbebteu Worte des betagten Grafen von Saint-Vallier. 3 ) 


*) Eine grobe Inkonsequenz in der Charakterzeichnung Tri¬ 
boulets lässt sich Hugo zu schulden kommen. Zuerst lässt er nämlich 
den Narren ausrufen : „Un autre croit ä Dieu; je ne crois qu’en ton 
äme;“ und bald darauf ruft dieser „Atheist“ seiner Tochter zu: „Ame, 
par qui mon äme k la vertu remonte, Ange oublie chez moi par la 
pitie de Dieu!“ 

*) Die Überlegung Triboulets (im V. Akt) über seine „welt¬ 
historische“ That ist durchaus der menschlichen Wahrheit zuwider. So 
handelt die Rache nicht, die sich ja nur* gegen ein Individuum 
richten kann. — Der historische Hofnarr Franz’ I. hatte natürlich 
weder Weib noch Kind. Es ist diese Erfindung aus der Vorliebe 
H.s für Kontraste hervorgegangen, (cfr. Bire, V. H. ap. 1830. I. p. 75 
über den Hofnarren Franz’ I.) — Nach H. rac. I, p. 144 ist das Vor¬ 
bild zu H.s Typen, Triboulet, Quasimodo (in Xotre-Dame de Paris), 
L’homme qui rit u. a. ein Krüppel, Namens Corcova, gewesen, der 
im Kolleg zu Madrid die Zöglinge zu wecken hatte, denen er stets 
als Sündenbock dienen musste. — Man vgl. über diese Gestalten (im 
„Genre hoffmanesque“) Süpfle III 1. Teil, p. 154 f. 

3 ) Neben Blanche ist der Graf von Saint-Vallier die einzige 
sympathische Gestalt des Dramas. Da der Graf nur in einer ver- 
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Um die standhafte Tugend der vermählten Tochter des 
Grafen zu Fall zu bringen, schritt der gewissenlose König 
zur Verhaftung des greisen Vaters der schönen Diane; 
einzig die Hingabe ihrer Reize konnte den Schuldlosen 
Tor einem schimpflichen Tode auf dem Blutgerüste be¬ 
wahren ! 

In stolzem Cb er mute ruft der lasterhafte König aus: 

„Oh, que je suis heureux! Pres de moi, non, Hercules 

Et Jupiter ne sont que des fats ridicules! 

L’Olympe est un taudis. Ces femraes, c’est charmant; 

Je suis heureux!“ 

Er scheint trunken vor Wollust; zutreffend bemerkt 
einer der Höflinge, auf den Herrscher blickend: 

„Gare ä quieonque a soeur, femme ou fille ä seduire, 

Un puissant en gaite ne peut songer qu’ä nuire! tt 

Die Abhängigkeit des Königs von seiner Schwester 
Margarete von Valois (p. 33) passt gut zu dem unmänn¬ 
lichen Charakter des Monarchen; als feige erscheint 
nämlich der „Roi-Chevalier“ in Hugos Drama! 1 ) 

Mit cynischem Gleichmute gesteht der König der Dirne 
Maguelonne seine Ausschweifungen: 

„J’ai fait le malheur de plus d’une, en effet, 

C’est vrai, je suis un monstre!“ 

Sein Benehmen der zitternden Blanche gegenüber, die 
er schmählich getäuscht hat (p. 12) und zu der er scham¬ 
los sagt: 

„Yoici la sagesse, honorons Dieu le p£re, 

Aimons et jouissons et faisons la bonnd* chere ! u , 


hältnismässig kurzen Scene auftritt, ist hier von einer Charakteri¬ 
sierung desselben Abstand genommen worden. Bemerkt sei, dass der 
Graf von Saint-Yallier im Gegensätze zu Triboulet die rechte 
Yaterliebe zum Ausdrucke bringt. Jedoch dürfte Nebouts Meinung 
(p. 237) irrtümlich sein, dass H. jenen absichtlich in Gegensatz 
zu Triboulet habe setzen wollen. 

*) cfr. „Le Roi s’a. tt p. 36 und 40. 



«dieses Benehmet! raubt ihm den letzten Rest unserer 
Achtung; es wird uns unmöglich, seiner „Jugend“ eine 
solche Erbärmlichkeit zu verzeihen.') Die „königliche 
Macht“ Franz’ I., vor der „zwanzig Könige“ (p. 40) zittern 
und die alle irdische Gewalt übersteigt (V, 3), tritt nur 
in ekelhaften Abenteuern hervor und macht daher das 
Bild des französischen Regenten nur noch widerwärtiger. 2 ) 

Wenn übrigens Victor Hugo in der Vorrede zum 
Drama, wie auch in eiuem Schreiben an den Minister 
d'Argout 3 ) darauf hinwies, dass er gar kein unsittliches, 
sondern ein historisch-getreues Gemälde von dem Leben 
Frauz’ I. entworfen habe, so vergass er doch völlig, dass 
dieser Wüstling auch edle Charakterzüge an sich trug. So 
gilt der Roi-Chevalier nicht nur als ein tapferer, fast 
tollkühner Haudegen, sondern auch als der „Vater und 
Neubegründer“ des wissenschaftlichen Lebens in Frank¬ 
reich und als ein Herrscher, dem die „Gloire de la Grande 
Nation“ vor allem am Herzen lag, wovon seine zahlreichen 
Kriege Zeugnis ablegen können. 

Allerdings müssen wir dem Dichter zugeben, dass er 
die Ausschweifungen des französischen Machthabers nicht 
mit zu grellen Farben geschildert hat. Nicht nur berichtet 
die Geschichte die skandalösesten Vorgänge aus seinem 
Leben, sondern erzählt auch das abschreckende Ende dieses 
begabten Mannes. 4 ) Victor Hugo aber durfte als Franzose 

*) Im Gegensätze zu dem „jugendlichen“ Franz des Dramas 
(cfr. p. 56) war der historische Franz I. zur Zeit, in welcher das 
Stück H.ö spielen soll — zwischen 1522 und 1530 —, schon gegen 
30 Jahre alt, da er 1494 geboren war. 

2 ) Niese (p. 30) bemerkt über den Charakter Franz’ I. kurz und 
treffend: „Nur immer Sinnenlust und Opfer, darum ist Franz kein 
dramatischer Charakter.“ 

3 ) cfr. H. rac. II. p. 329. 

4 ) cfr. Muret, p. 204 f. — Zu den notorischen Maitressen 
Franz’ I. gehörten M me d’Estampes, die Gräfin Chateaubriant und 
M me de la Ferroniöre (cfr. „Le Figaro“, vom 23. Nov. 1882), nicht aber 

Sie um er, V. Hugo’s Dramen. 9 
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am wenigsten den vergessen, der nach der verlorenen 
Schlacht von Pavia (1525) seiner Mutter schrieb: „Madame, 
tout est perdu, hors l’honneur!“ Von den rühmlichen 
Eigenschaften des französischen Herrschers bemerken wir- 
nichts in Hugos Drama, und insofern hat der Dichter 
eine Phantasiegestalt und keine geschichtliche Figur ge¬ 
schaffen. Mit berechtigtem Vorwurfe schrieb Gustave 
Planche in seiner Kritik des Dramas: „De toutes les 
tragedies entre les annees 1515 et 1547, le poete n’en a 
choisi aucune. Son ceuvre avec ses defauts et ses qualites 
ne releve absolument que de sa libre fantaisie.“ 1 ) 

Wenn irgend eine Gestalt des Dramas uns auf Augen¬ 
blicke die Widerwärtigkeit desselben vergessen lassen 
kann, so ist es die sechzehnjährige Blanche. Sie ist ein 
fast vollkommener Typus der treuherzigen, unbe¬ 
fangenen Liebe, die unerschütterlich an ihrem Ideale 
festhält. 

Das töchterliche Verhältnis Blanches zu Triboulet 
ist vom Dichter weit besser gezeichnet, als das väterliche 
Verhältnis des Narren zu ihr. Blanche sieht in Triboulet 
nur den Vater, der im Vergleich zum Geliebten zurück¬ 
stehen muss. Überall zeigt sie sich als seine wirkliche 
Tochter, nie als seine Geliebte, so sehr sie auch an 
ihrem Vater hängt. 


Diane de Poitiers, Tochter des Grafen von Saint-Vallier (cfr. 13ire, 
V. H. apres 1830. I. p. 75). Bemerkt sei, dass Vigny (p. 280) ein un¬ 
erlaubtes Verhältnis zwischen Franz und Diane als geschichtliche 
Thatsache annimmt. 

*) cfr. R. d. d. M. vom 1. Dezember 1832. p. 567. -_ Es ma<* 

hier darauf hingewiesen werden, dass im Grunde das Drama, einen 
unrichtigen Titel trägt; es hätte „Triboulet* heissen müssen. 
Hugo hat übrigens hier nicht den Grundsatz der Dramatik ausser 
acht gelassen, nach dem „das Drama nur einen 'Haupthelden haben 
soll, um welchen sich alle Personen, wie gross auch ihre Zahl sei 
in Abstufungen ordnen*, (cfr. Freytag p. 263.) 
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Die kindliche Liebe Blanches zu Triboulet offenbart 
sich in Vielen kleinen Zügen aufs anmutigste. So er¬ 
kundigt sie sich in besorgter Teilnahme nach der Ursache 
der Betrübnis ihres Vaters.') Als sie gewahrt, dass er 
bei ihrer Bitte, Paris besichtigen zu dürfen, traurig wird, 
verzichtet sie sofort mutig auf die Erfüllung ihres Wunsches. 
Wie schwer wird es ihr, die Lüge ihrer Wärterin zu 
dulden! Blanche mag ihren Vater nicht täuschen. Darum 
drängt sie auch den sie umfassenden König zum Fort¬ 
gehen. Die warnende Stimme der Kindesliebe lässt sie 
mit Thränen im Auge sprechen: 

r Ah, vous me tromperez, car je trompe mon pere!“ 

Die Liebe zu ihrem Vater in Verbindung mit dem Gefühle 
bitterer Reue über ihre Unaufrichtigkeit hält das unglück¬ 
liche Mädchen nach ihrer Entehrung noch aufrecht. Dem 
Vater schüttet sie ihr Herz aus. 2 ) 

Tiefer und stärker als die Liebe zum Vater ent¬ 
brennt in Blanche die Liebe zu dem Erkorenen ihres 
Herzens. Die Kühnheit des ihr noch unbekannten Ritters 
entlockt ihr das Geständnis ihrer Sehnsucht nach ihm, 3 ) 

*) Der Übergang H.s zu der Erzählung vom Vorleben Blanches 
(11, 8) ist nicht sehr geschickt. Blanche spricht zum Vater: 

„Vous soupirez. Quelques chagrins secrets, 

N’est-ce pas? Dites-les k votre pauvre Alle“, 
und fährt da>in unmittelbar fort: 

„Helas! je ne sais pas, moi, quelle est ma famille!“ 

2 ) Louis Ganderax (R. d. d. M. vom l.Dez. 1882 p. 700) meint: 
..Blanche reparait eperdue, egaree; — moins egaree cependant 
et moins eperdue que la Situation ne l’exige; mais c’est le tort d’une 
teile Situation qu’elle est ä la fois malseante ä l’esprit et inex- 
primable aux yeux — du moins iant que notre theätre vCaura pas les 
liecnces du theätre japonais . u 

8 ) Die schwärmerische Rede Blanches vor dem Erscheinen des 
ihr unbekannt gebliebenen Verehrers ist vom Dichter nur dem 
horchenden Könige zu Liebe eingeflochten worden; jedenfalls hat 
es der Dichter versäumt, diesen leidenschaftlichen Erguss Blanches 
zu motivieren. 


9 * 
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wiewohl iu ihrem Innern eine Stimme"* klagt: „Oh, je suis 
perdue!“ 1 ) Alle Warnungen des Vaters vergessend, 
ruft sie von der Terrasse dem Geliebten noch ein letztes 
Lebewohl zu. Mag dieser sie auch hintergangen haben, 
mag er ihr auch in gewissenloser Weise Ehre und Unschuld 
geraubt haben; immer doch bleibt er der einzige Gegen¬ 
stand ihres Sinnens und Verlangens, und ihrem verwunderten 
Vater gesteht sie: 

„Lui qui m’est si fatal, vous qui ra’etes si doux, 

Mon p&re, je mourrais pour lui, comme pour vous!“ 2 ) 

Aus dieser überquellenden Liebe geht schliesslich auch 
ihr heroischer Entschluss hervor, sich für den Geliebten 
zu opfern, obwohl derselbe sie nochmals schmählich 
getäuscht hat. 

Dass Blanche mit dieser blinden Leidenschaft an 
ihrem Geliebten festhält, hat seinen Grund iu der grossen 
Einfalt ihres Herzens. In völliger Unkenntnis über 
die Schlechtigkeit und Verderbtheit der Welt wurde sie 
erzogen. Nur wenige Strassen der Hauptstadt hat ihr Fuss 
bislang betreten. 3 ) Wir finden es begreiflich, dass gleich 
der erste stattliche Kavalier, der ihr begegnet, einen un¬ 
auslöschlichen Eindruck auf die Sechzehnjährige macht 
In holder Naivetät äussert sie den Wunsch, jener schöne 
Unbekannte möchte ein armer, schlichter Schüler sein. 

! ) Diese Scene ist eine der lieblichsten des Dramäs. Da sich 
das Liebesgeständnis Blanches naturgemäss aus der vorauf¬ 
gegangenen Aussprache ihres Sehnens der Frau Berarde gegenüber 
ergiebt, so macht diese Scene einen weit natürlicheren Eindruck, 
als die soeben erwähnte Episode. 

2 ) Durch die erste Täuschung des Eönigs brauchte die leiden¬ 
schaftliche Liebe des Mädchens noch nicht ertötet zu sein; daher ist 
dieser Ausruf natürlich. 

3 ) Der Antithese zu Liebe lässt H. das Mädchen mitten in 
Paris (Sackgasse Bussy) eingeschlossen sein: dem ungebundenen 
Don Juan-Könige sollte ein völlig unerfahrenes Mädchen — cette rose 
de gräce et de virginite — gegenüberstehen! 
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weil sie nur dann den Mut haben würde, zu ihm hinauf 
zu blicken; freilich möchte sie ihn aber auch gern hoch 
zu Rosse sehen. Zu diesen mädchenhaften Träumereien 
meint ihre Wärterin spöttisch: 

„Dröle de goüt, 

„Cerveau de jeune fille, oü tout se contrarie!“ 

ln ihrem kindlichen Gemüte hält sich Blanche 
natürlich für den Brennpunkt in den Gedanken ihres Ver¬ 
ehrers; mit unerschütterlicher Überzeugung spricht sie: 
„L’amour qu’il a pour moi l’absorbe. Je suis süre 
Que toujours, dans son äme, il porte ma figure. 

C’est un homme ainsi fait, oh, cela se voit bien, 

D’autres femmes que moi ne le touchent en rien! a 

In dieser Überzeugung giebt sie sich dem Könige hin, 
dessen unzartes Benehmen sie freilich einige Augenblicke 
tief gekränkt hat. *) Selbst als sie unumstössliche Ge¬ 
wissheit erlangt, dass sie hintergangen ist, verlässt sie die 
Naiv et ät ihres Herzens nicht. Statt sich am Könige 
oder an der Rivalin zu rächen, wie es ihre leidenschaftlichen • 
Eifersuchtsworte erwarten lassen, 2 ) giebt sie für das Idol 
ihres Lebens sich dem Tode preis, indem sie noch dem 
ruchlosen Räuber ihrer Ehre Glück und Segen wünscht! 3 ) 
Sehr gut bemerkt hierzu Nebout: „Cette ingenue incorrigible 
finit par une ingenuite enorme: eile meurt pour son infame 
seducteur.“ 4 ) 

*) In jener Scene, wo auf offener Bühne Blanche dem ehe¬ 
brecherischen Könige gegenübergestellt wird, überschreitet Hugo 
entschieden die Grenze des Erlaubten in realistischer Darstellung. 

2 ) Sie ruft mit Entrüstung aus: 

„O trahison! — L’ingrat! — Grand Dieu! mon cceur se fend! 

Oh, comme il me trompait! Mais, c’est qu’il n’a point d’ame! 

Mais c’est abominable, il dit k cette femme 

Des choses qu’il m’avait dejä dites, k moi.“ 

3 ) Man vgl. ihr fast überschwenglich zu nennendes Flehen vor 
der Wohnung des Meuchelmörders. 

4 ) Nebout, p. 208 . — Obwohl Nebout die beharrliche Liebe 
Blanches zum Könige für den schwächsten Punkt des Dramas an- 
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So sehr uns auch die uneigennützige Selbstopferung 
ßlanches ergreift, müssen wir dieselbe doch für unwahr¬ 
scheinlich halten. Wohl mochte das arme Mädchen nach 
der erfahrenen, bitteren Enttäuschung den Tod herbei¬ 
sehnen, und wenn sie im Übermasse des Schmerzes sich 
selbst das Leben genommen hätte, würden wir solches 
begreifen können; dass sie aber jenen Mann, der sie in 
unwürdigster Weise hintergeht, durch die Hingabe ihres 
Seins vor dem Untergange retten will: „un pareil sacrifice 
est improbable!“ 1 ) 

Sehen wir von diesem unwahrscheinlichen Momente 
in der Charakterzeichnung Blanches ab, ein Moment, das 
nicht die Teilnahme an ihrem Schicksal in uns aufhebt, 
so müssen wir sagen, dass es der Dichter verstanden hat, 
unser Interesse für die Heldin seines Stückes zu wecken 
und wachzuhalten. Freilich bleibt das Wort Gustave 
Planchesin Geltung: „Qui voudra croire a cette fille si belle, 
. nee d’une pere si repoussant?!“ 2 ) Es ist durchaus natür¬ 
lich, dass die Höflinge das Mädchen für die Maitresse. 


sieht (p. 207), billigt er doch die Selbstaufopferung Blanches (p. 261), 
wobei er allerdings den Vollzug derselben auf offener Bühne tadelt, 
indem er ausruft: „C’est excessif, malgre la precaution qu’on prend 
de baisser la toile au moment oii le couteau s’abaisse . . . la terreur 
n’est plus douce et la pitie n’a plus de charmes 

*) cfr. Planche in R. d. d. M. vom 1. Dez. 1832. p. 573. — 
Harang (p. 21) bemerkt mit Recht, dass „Eifersucht und Rache hier 
eher am Platze gewesen seien als Selbstaufopferung“. — Auch nicht 
der Gedanke Blanches, allenfalls weniger grossmütig, als die um 
Schonung für den König bittende Maguelonne zu handeln, vermag 
ihre Selbstaufopferung zu begründen. Abgesehen davon, dass die 
Haltung Maguelonnes jeder Wahrscheinlichkeit entbehrt, wie noch 
gezeigt wird, durfte der Dichter in Blanche die Liebe zu ihrem 
Vater nicht derart zurücktreten lassen, wie es bei der freiwilligen 
Hingabe ihres Lebens für den Feind ihres Vaters erforderlich war! 
*) cfr. R. d. d. M. vom 1. Dez. 1832. p. 571. 
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nicht aber für die Tochter Triboulets gehalten haben 
(I, 3). 1 ) 

Vor allem ist es ein geschickter Zug des Dichters, 
dass er seine Heldin noch von ihrem Vater Abschied 
nehmen lässt. In dieser letzten Scene des Dramas kommt 
-einmal voll und ganz die Liebe des Kindes zum Vater 
:zur Geltung; während dieselbe im übrigen nur zu oft vor 
•der leidenschaftlichen Liebe Blanches zum Könige hatte 
.zurücktreten müssen! 

Das Mass des Erlaubten überschreitet indessen Hugo, 
■wenn er, um den Kontrast noch greller zu gestalten, in 
eben jener Schlussscene den allerdings ahnungslosen Tri- 
boulet das zarte, tödlich getroffene Kind mit dem Fusse 
treten lässt. Diese Situation ist für den Zuschauer und 
Leser, die nicht den Irrtum Triboulets teilen, unerträglich 
peinlieh. 2 ) — 

Das Gegenstück zu der sittsamen Blanche ist die 
Dirne Maguelonne, deren Schönheit als Lockmittel für 
galante ’ Abenteurer dient. Von zierlicher Gestalt und 
Weiteren Blickes fesselt sie als die „Hebe de taverne“ die 
Augen des lüsternen Königs. Ganz anders als Blanche 
tritt Maguelonne ihrem Kavalier entgegen; auf des Königs 
Versicherung: „Je n’aime que toi seule“, erwidert sie so¬ 
gleich spöttisch: „Et vingt autres encore! Monsieur, vous 


*) Da Blanche ein Mädchen aus dem „Volke 44 ist, durften wir 
von vornherein erwarten, dass der Dichter sie idealisieren werde. 
In den meisten Schriften Hugos giebt sich nämlich das Bestreben 
kund, die Vertreter des „armen, unbeachteten Volkes 44 im Gegensätze 
-.zu den Repräsentanten der „Gesellschaft 44 als uneigennützig, edel und 
aufopferungsvoll hinzustellen; cfr. Marion, Tisbe (in „Angelo“) Jane 
und Gilbert (in „Marie Tudor 44 ), Ruy Blas, Jean Valjean (in „Les 
Miserables 44 ), Esmeralda und Quasimodo (in „Notre Dame de Paris 44 ), 
Bug Jargal, <Claude Gueux etc. 

2 ) Die wiederholte Verletzung des c Bon Goüt’ in diesem Stücke 
Hugos hat sicher nicht zum geringsten zu der zweimaligen Ab¬ 
weisung desselben auf der französischen Bühne beigetragen. 
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m’avez l’air d’un libertiu parfait.“ Sie bezeichnet ihren Be¬ 
wunderer kurz als eineu Gecken. Dieses ungezwungene,, 
gleichgültige Benehmen steigert mehr und mehr die sinn¬ 
liche Begierde des Herrschers, der sie zu umarmen sucht; 
doch gewandt entschlüpft Maguelonne seinen Händen. Erst 
als der König des Spieles überdrüssig wird, erklärt sie sieb 
bereit, Frieden zu schliessen, weigert .sich aber, ihren Yer- 
ehrer zu küssen, der bedauernd meint: 

„Pourquoi faut-il que Dieu, qui fit ces beaux bras nus, 

Ait mis le coeur d’un turc dans ce eorps de Venus?“ 

Doch dieses „Türkenherz“ birgt noch ein menschliches 
Fühlen in sich. Es tritt eine wunderliche Veränderung 
in Maguelonnes Gesinnung ein: sie schwärmt plötzlich für 
ihren Ritter. 1 ) Sie stellt sich ihrem Bruder bei der Aus¬ 
führung seines Blutplanes entgegen; denn als sie dem 
Schlafenden den Degen hat fortnehmen müssen, ist ihr der 
fremde Ritter so edel erschienen, dass sie ein Bedauern 
mit seiner Jugend erfasst hat. Weinenden Auges bittet 
sie ihren Bruder um Mitleid mit ihm, wobei sie in Wider¬ 
spruch zu ihren früheren Worten über ihren Schützling 
sagt: 

„Ce jeune homme est de fort bonne raine, 

Grand, fier comme Apollo 2 ), beau, galant pardessus, 

II m’aime fort.“ 

Dass Maguelonne im Grunde kein edler Charakter 
ist, beweist der Umstand, dass sie ihrem Bruder den Rat 
giebt, einfach den Auftraggeber Triboulet zu ermorden, 
um das versprochene Geld zu bekommen. Wenn sie im 
letzten Augenblicke die als Opfer sich anbietende Blanche 

*) Bei unserem Dichter müssen eben alle jungen Mädchen ge- 
liihlvoll, mitleidig, aufopferungsvoll sein! 

2 ) Woher nimmt die Zigeunerin („la boh6mienne u ) ihre mytho¬ 
logischen Kenntnisse? Dem Dichter passiert des öfteren ein der¬ 
artiges Versehen; so ist es Triboulet, der diese Dirne eine Hebe 
de taverne“ nennt! (p. 113). 
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bedauert, so hat das keine Bedeutung, denn sie hilft ja 
selbst ihrem sauberen Bruder bei der Ausführung de» 
Verbrechens. 

Der Charakter Maguelonnes ist vom Dichter bei weitem 
nicht so gründlich gezeichnet, wie der Blanches. Vor 
allem wirkt der plötzliche Gesinnungswechsel der 
Dirne störend, und dies um so mehr, als die kurze Regung 
des Mitleids neben den idealen Eigenschaften einer Blanche 
fast lächerlich erscheint. — Bis zu jenem Momente ist die 
Skizze, welche Hugo von Maguelonne liefert, als ihrer Lage 
angemessen zu erachten. 

Skizzenhaft ist auch die Figur der Frau Berarde, 
der Wärterin Blanches, gezeichnet. Der König nennt sie 
eine „ungesellige Alte“; er gewahrt aber bald, dass sie 
sehr zugänglich ist. solange er ihre Habsucht zu befrie¬ 
digen vermag. Nicht nur den Narren, sondern auch dessen 
ihr anvertraute Tochter hintergeht sie schmählich. Als 
es ihr gelungen ist, Blanche in die Hände des Königs zu 
spielen, eilt sie, das arme Mädchen hilflos zurücklassend, 
fort, um von der Terrasse aus mit echt weiblicher Neu¬ 
gier das Gespräch der Liebenden zu belauschen, zu dem 
sie ihre heissenden Bemerkungen macht. 1 ) Nachdem sie 
durch Triboulet die verdiente Züchtigung für ihr tückisches 
Gebaren erhalten hat, verschwindet sie aus der Hand¬ 
lung. — In mehreren Dramen Hugos finden wir den Typus 
einer solchen geizigen Kupplerin; in der Zeichnung der¬ 
selben hat der Dichter kaum eine nennenswerte Ab¬ 
wechselung angestrebt. Freilich ist die Rolle dieser Per¬ 
sonen meist nur eine höchst nebensächliche. 

Die vierte weibliche Gestalt, welche im Drama auf- 
tritt, ist die Gräfin Cosse, die eigentlich nur zur Er- 


*) Die Anwesenheit der Frau Berarde im Hintergründe stört 
)esonders den Zuschauer, weniger den Leser, in der ruhigen Be- 
rachtung der Liebesscene zwischen Yater und Tochter. 
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Weiterung dev Charakteristik des Königs dient. Ihre 
Schönheit hat ihn gefesselt, und Franz scheut sich nicht, 
ihr unter den Augen ihres eifersüchtigen Gatten den Hof 
zu machen. Allerdings heisst es von Frau von Cosse, dass 
sie weit weniger Furcht vor dem Könige bezeuge, als ihr 
Gatte. Auf sie weisend, sagt Triboulet: 

„Une femme est un diable trös porfeciionnfe !*• 

Um die Aufmerksamkeit des Königs, der sich mit einer 
anderen Hofdame unterhält, auf sich zu lenken, lässt näm¬ 
lich Frau von Cosse ihren Blumenstrauss fallen, welchen 
Franz, sich umwendend, galant aufhebt. In dem kurzen 
Gespräche, das sie bis zur Ankunft ihres Gatten mit dem 
Könige führt, spricht sie von einer bevorstehenden Abreise 
von Paris, zu der sie ihr Gemahl nötige. Sie tritt in den 
folgenden Akten nicht mehr auf. 

Entschliessen wir uns jetzt nach der beendeten Cha¬ 
rakterisierung der Hauptpersonen zu einem endgültigen 
UrteiLe über das Drama Hugos, so haben wir uns zunächst 
gegen die zu harte Kritik des Anti-Hugo zu wenden, der 
sowohl den Stil wie die Ausführung des Dramas ohne 
Einschränkung für wertlos und gewöhnlich erklärte.'i 
Dem gegenüber ist zu bemerken, dass das Stück ene 
Anzahl von Stellen enthält, die an Schwung der Dikton 
und an poetischem Werte hoch dastehen. Hier wäre 
die schmerzdurchbebte Rede des weisshaarigen Saiit- 
Vallier zu nennen, in der er dem Könige das an seiier 
Tochter verübte Verbrechen vorhält (I, 5). Ergreifend ist 
die Darstellung der Wirkung des über Triboulet aus je¬ 
gesprochenen Fluches (cfr. II, 2); die unmittelbar sich n- 
schliessende Liebesscene zwischen dem Narren und sei ier 


l ) cfr. Raoul p. 121. Eher hat Niese recht, wenn er mit 
( p 26): „Dies ist jedenfalls dasjenige von H.s Dramen, das 1 an 
mit dem grössten Widerwillen aus der Hand legen wird. Das Wül en 
im Schmutze, dem wir an so vielen Stellen begegnen, wird je e> 
Behagen, jede Stimmung unterdrücken.“ 
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Tochter gehört zu den erquickendsten Partien des Stückes. 
Ludwig Börne schrieb hinsichtlich ihrer: „Diese Scene ist 
herrlich, und man muss sie vergessen, um den Mut zu be¬ 
halten, das Ganze zu verdammen.“ 1 ) Diese eine, wirklich 
schöne Scene vermag selbstverständlich nicht das vorliegende 
Drama zu einem Meisterwerke Hugos zu gestalten. Louis 
Ganderax schrieb in dieser Beziehung: „Si l’on pretend 
que „Le Roi s'amuse“, dans la galerie de Victor Hugo 
compte parmi les toiles de maitre, nous consentons que 
c’en soit une; mais e’est une esquisse monstrueuse, une 
composition fantastique, oü par la volonte de l’auteur, uu 
seul personnage est pousse de proportions si demesurees 
qu’il fait presque eclater le cadre; les autres ä quelque plan 
qu’ ils soient ne sont qu’indiques d’uu coup de pinceau.“ 2 ) 
An einer anderen Stelle seiner Kritik nennt Ganderax das 
Stück Hugos „un poeme dialogue“; er hätte noch hinzu- 
fügen können, dass die äussere Form des Gedichtes eine 
sehr glänzende ist. Sainte-Beuve stand nicht an, das 
Stück zu bezeichnen als „une oeuvre radieuse de beaux 
vers“. — 

Was das Drama Hugos zu Falle brachte, war vor 
allem der Umstand, dass die Franzosen es ihrem Mitbürger 
nicht verzeihen konnten, dass er in diesem Stücke neben 
der menschlichen Wahrheit und dem guten Geschmacke 
den Patriotismus in unverzeihlicher Weise verletzt 
hatte. Wie wir nämlich sahen, hat Victor Hugo in König 
Franz nur die „hässliche Natur“ 3 ) zum Ausdrucke gebracht; 
dadurch wird das Drama zu einem Tendenzstücke, das 
die „luxure royale“ 4 ) geisselt. Im Hinweise hierauf liegt 
auch die Antwort auf die Frage Börnes, warum Hugo einen 


*) cfr. Brief aus Paris vom 10. Dez. 1832. 

2 ) R. d. d. M. vom 1. Dez. 1832. p. 699. 
s ) cfr. Börne, Brief vom 9. Dez. 1832. 

4 ) Man vgl. die Rede des Saint-Vallier I, 5. p. 42 f. 
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„solch liederlichen Menschen gerade unter den Königen 
wählte“. 1 ) 

Endlich ist noch zu bemerken, dass das Stück Hugos 
mit einer schneidenden Dissonanz abschliesst: im Gegen¬ 
sätze zu den „klassischen“ Tragödien entfernt sich im 
Drama Hugos das Laster straflos und triumphierend! Die 
grässlichen Scenen in „Le Roi s’amuse“ müssen einer fieber¬ 
haften Phantasie entsprungen sein; sie endigen sämtlich 
aufregend und erschütternd, während zum Beispiel die 
Greuelscenen, welche Shakespeare dem Zuschauer vorführt, 
stets versöhnend und milde ausklingen. 2 ) 

*) Börne, Brief vom 10. Dez. 1832. — Rapp (Jahrb. II, p. 697) 
nennt Franz I. „eine auf den Kopf gestellte Marion 44 . — Kiese 
(p. 26) schreibt zutreffend: „Die Neigung des Dichters, grosse tra¬ 
gische Stoffe zu vermeiden und sich zur Menge hinunter zu neigen 
anstatt das Publikum in seine Höhen zu ziehen, zeigt sich in „Le 
Roi s’a. u in der grellsten Weise. 44 

2 ) Es ist nicht zu bezweifeln, dass Hugo in solchen G-ewalt- 
scenen Shakespeare nachzuahmen glaubte; aber es gilt hier die 
treffende Bemerkung Lansons (p. 964): „Shakespeare etait le maitre 
qu’invoquaient les romantiques; en realite Byron leur fournit plus 
que Shakespeare! 44 Wer erkennt nicht in Franz I. ein Abbild Don 
Juans? Mit Unrecht hat man Triboulet als eine „echt shakespearische 
Gestalt 44 bezeichnet. 



Kapitel V. 


„Lucrfcce Borgia.“ 

Noch vor der Aufführung des „Le Roi s’amuse“ hatte 
Hugo ein weiteres Drama „Lucrece Borgia“ vollendet. 
In der vom 12. Februar 1833 datierten Vorrede zu dem¬ 
selben benachrichtigte er seine Leser, dass die Veröffent¬ 
lichung des neuen Stückes eine Manifestation gegen die Regie¬ 
rung sei, welcher er beweisen wolle, dass Kunst und Freiheit 
in einer Nacht unter den zertretenden Füssen Unbeholfener 
wieder aufspriessen könnten. Die drei Akte des in Prosa 
abgefassten Stückes wurden innerhalb elf Tagen, d. h. in 
der Zeit vom 9. bis zum 20. Juli 1832, niedergeschrieben. 
Anfangs lautete der Titel des Dramas „Le Souper de 
Ferra re“ mit Bezugnahme auf den dritten Akt. Auf 
den Vorschlag des Theaterdirektors der Porte-Saint-Martin, 
Namens Harel, 1 ), welcher Ende Dezember 1832 das Recht 
der Erstaufführung erworben hatte, 2 ) bekam das Drama 
den heutigen, ausdrucksvolleren Titel. 3 ) Der Orchester¬ 
leiter desselben Theaters, Alexandre Piccini, 4 ) erhielt den 

*) Harel war vordem Direktor des Odeontheaters gewesen. 

2 ) Der Kgl. Verwalter der Com. frang. hatte bei der Erwerbung 
des „Le Roi s 7 a. tt vergebens um die Überlassung dieses neuen Dramas 
gebeten. V. H. pflegte sehr haushälterisch mit seinen Werken zu 
verfahren, (cfr. H. rac. II. p. 328 f.) 

3 ) Der Temoin meint: „Le conseil etait interesse, mais il etait 
bon. u (H. rac. II. p. 341.) 

4 ) Er war der Sohn des berühmten Italieners Piccini (1728 bis 
1800), der mit Gluck (1714—1787) rivalisierte und die Schule der 
„Piccinisten“ ins Leben rief. 
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Auftrag, die Musik zu den Trinkliedern, welche beim 
Festmahle der Prinzessin Negroni (111, 1) von den über¬ 
mütigen Zechern gesungen werden, zu schreiben, obwohl 
vorher schon die hervorragenden Komponisten Meyerbeer 
und Berlioz dem Dichter ihre Dienste angeboten hatten. l ) 
Dem Stücke wurde durch die eingelegten Gesangspartien 
mehr noch als dem „Le Roi s’amuse“ der Charakter eines 
Melodramas aufgeprägt. Der Inhalt des in Hugos 
lapidarischer Prosa geschriebenen Werkes ist folgender: 

I. Akt. 1. Teil. Im Palaste Barbarigo zu Venedig 
feiert man ein prunkendes Maskenfest. Eine Anzahl Edel¬ 
leute unterhalten sich über die Greuelthaten der Familie 
Borgia, ohne zu ahnen, dass der Spion Gubetta sie be¬ 
lauscht. Letzterer hat eine Unterredung mit Lucrezia, 
aus der wir erfahren, dass diese unter dem Schutze der 
Maske ihren Sohn Gennaro, welcher einem unerlaubten 
Verhältnisse mit ihrem Bruder, Johann von Gandia, ent¬ 
sprungen ist, zu sehen strebt. Gennaro, der von dem 
Festtreiben ermüdet eingeschlafen ist, wird durch einen 
Kuss Lucrezias geweckt. Als selbige entfliehen will, hält 
Gennaro die sich Sträubende fest und erzählt ihr im Laufe 
des Gespräches von seiner heissen Liebe zu der ihm un¬ 
bekannt gebliebenen Mutter, von der er seit seiner ersten 
Jugend nur briefliche Nachrichten empfangen hat. In diesem 
Augenblick erscheinen die Edelleute wieder, an ihrer 
Spitze Gennaros Waffenbruder Maffio; sie überhäufen die 
überraschte Lucrezia mit Schmähungen. Als Gennaro den 
Namen seiner Gefährtin hört, wendet er sich schaudernd ab. 

I. Akt. 2. Teil. Die Edelleute, welche Lucrezia so 
schwer beleidigt haben, kommen mit einer venetianischen 
Gesandtschaft nach Ferrara. In tollkühner Stimmung 
verunglimpft Gennaro das Wappenschild der Borgia am 
Palaste des Herzogs Alphons von Este, des vierten Gatten 


r ) cfr. II. rac. II. p. 343. 



der Luerezia. Die Häscher des Herzogs nehmet! unverzüglich 
den gleichgültig bleibenden Gennaro gefangen. 

II. Akt. 1. Teil. Luerezia, welche den Kränker ihrer 
Klire nicht kennt, verlangt ungestüm von ihrem Gemahle 
den Tod des Übelthäters, was Alphons bereitwillig zusagt ; 
denn er hält Gennaro für den geheimen Liebhaber seiner 
Gattin. Als diese ihren unheilvollen Irrtum gewahr wird, 
wendet sie vergebens Schmeicheleien und Drohungen an, 
um ihren Gemahl zur Zurücknahme des Todesurteils zu 
veranlassen. Dieser bestimmt unerbittlich, dass Gennaro 
durch Gift sterbe. — Im letzten Momente gelingt es der 
entsetzten Luerezia, ihren Sohn zur Annahme eines Gegen¬ 
giftes zu bewegen. 

II. Akt. 2. Teil. Alphons erfährt indessen die Rettung 
Gennaros. Er plant schon einen Überfall des Jünglings, 
der im Begriffe steht, aus Ferrara zu entfliehen, als er 
erfährt, dass Maffio in letzter Stunde seinen Freund 
Gennaro bewogen hat, an einem Gastmahle der Prinzessin 
Xegroni teilzunehmen. Alphons weiss nur zu gut, dass 
dieses Bankett den Racheplänen der unversöhnten Luerezia 
dient, und kann somit alles dem Laufe der Dinge überlassen. 

III. Akt. Inmitten festlich geschmückter Frauen be¬ 
rauschen sich die vergnügten Edelleute an den trefflichen 
Weinen der ferrarischen Prinzessin. Lucrezias Vertrauter, 
Gubetta, welcher sich als angeblicher spanischer Edelmann 
unter den Geladenen befindet, veranlasst durch einen vom 
Zaun gebrochenen Streit mit einem der Zecher die an¬ 
wesenden Damen zum Aufbruche. Die jetzt eintretende 
Ernüchterung verscheucht er geschickt durch ein Trinklied, 
bei dem der feurige Syrakuserwein die Runde macht. 
Alle, mit Ausnahme von Gubetta, trinken von demselben, 
ohne zu ahnen, dass er vergiftet ist. Als die ausgelassene 
Stimmung den Höhepunkt erreicht hat, ertönt vor dem 
Saale ein schauerlicher Totengesang; in Begleitung ver¬ 
hüllter Mönche erscheint Luerezia und verkündet den Edel- 
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1 euten ihr entsetzliches Schicksal. Der Anblick Gennaros 
lässt das Blut in ihren Adern erstarren; nachdem sie alle 
aus dem Gemache gewiesen hat, beschwört sie den heiss¬ 
geliebten Sohn, das Gegengift, welches ihn schon einmal 
gerettet hat, zu nehmen. Auf Gennaros Frage, ob auch 
seine Gefährten durch das vorhandene Gegengift gerettet 
werden könnten, antwortet Lucrezia verneinend; da erklärt 
ihr Gennaro mit eisiger Kälte, dass sie des Todes sei. 
Schaudernd sinkt Lucrezia zu Boden und beschwört den 
auf sie Eindringenden bei der Liebe zu seiner unbekannten 
Mutter um Schonung. Fast ist Gennaro erweicht, da erschallt 
-aus dem Nebengemache die röchelnde Stimme Maffios, der 
zur Sühne auffordert. Ehe noch Lucrezia Zeit findet, dem 
Mörder das grässliche Geheimnis ihres Lebens zu enthüllen, 
trifft sie sein Mordstahl. Blutüberströmt bricht sie stöhnend 
in die Worte aus „Ah, tu m’as tuee! — Gennaro! je suis 
ta mere!“ 

Die erste Druckausgabe des Dramas 1 ) brachte eine 
effektvolle Variante zu der ersten Scene des dritten 
Aktes, in der es Hugo gelungen war, den Kontrast zwischen 
dem Choralgesange der Mönche und dem Lärme der 
trunkenen Zecher noch zu steigern. 2 ) — Sodann findet 
sich in dem Originalmanuskripte noch eine von der heutigen 
Fassung abweichende Schlussscene, die allerdings der 
jetzigen des Stückes an dramatischer Kraft nachsteht, 
jedoch an tragischen Motiven reicher ist. Zum Ver¬ 
gleiche der beiden Schlussscenen folge hier eine kurze 
Analyse der zweiten. 

Empört hat Gennaro Lucrezia durchbohrt; sie sinkt 
blutend in einen Sessel: der ernüchterte Mörder erkennt 

! ) Dieselbe erschien im Febr. 1833 und trug den Titel: „Lucrece 
Borgia“, drame en prose chez Eugene Renduel, imprimerie d’Everat. 
Paris. Boulevard du Temple; in-8°. 6 fr. (cfr. Asselineau Bibi. rom. 
P- 12). 

2 ) cfr. p. 137 der Edition definitive. 



das Ungeheure seiner Tkat; er ruft entsetzt aus: „Qu’est- 
■ee que j'ai fait lä? Je viens de tuer une femme! C’est 
horrible ä un homme de tuer une femme! Cest lache!“ 
Hastig schneidet er mit dem tödlichen Stahle die Schnür- 
bäuder, welche das Kleid Lucrezias auf der Brust halten, 
entzwei, um der Stöhnenden Luft zu schaffen: da fällt ihm 
ein blutbeflecktes Bündel von Briefen entgegen; der 
starre Mörder sieht seine eigene Schrift: es wird ihm klar, 
dass die Sterbende seine Mutter ist. Ein grässlicher Angst¬ 
schrei entringt sich seiner Brust. Noch einmal schlägt 
Lucrezia die Augen auf und beantwortet röchelnd seine 
hastigen Fragen. Der totenbleiche Sohn stürzt zu ihren 
Füssen mit dem Schreie, ihm, dem Muttermörder, zu 
fluchen: ^pfMaudissez-moi, ma mere, etendez votre bras sur 
moi! le bras d une mere leve pour maudire son Als doit 
faire crouler le ciel!“ Gennaro gebärdet sich wie ein Wahn¬ 
sinniger und schleudert das Gegengift zu Boden, während 
die mühsam atmende Lucrezia alle Schuld auf sich nimmt: 
„Mon fils, ce meurtre n’est pas ton crime, c’est mafaute!“ 
Mit dem gellenden Rufe des Unglücklichen „Parricide!“ 
endigt das Stück. 

Der Hauptfehler dieser Scene liegt in ihrer Länge: 
es übersteigt alle Wahrscheinlichkeit, dass ein mit dem 
furchtbaren Elixire der Borgia Vergifteter noch so lange 
Reden halten, oder dass eine Erdolchte noch so viel be¬ 
richten könne. 1 ) 


*) Souriau (p. 87) stellt die kühne Behauptung auf, H. habe 
diese Variante der Schlussscene aus „Lalla Roukh“ von Thomas 
Moore entlehnt. Es ist nicht zu leugnen, dass eine gewisse Ähnlich¬ 
keit zwischen beiden sich vorfindet; denn die Heldin in Moores 
Werke, Zelica, wird von ihrem Geliebten auch unbeabsichtigter 
Weise erdolcht; sterbend bittet sie denselben, sich keine Selbst¬ 
vorwürfe wegen seiner That zu machen. — Bemerkt sei noch, dass 
Souriau die Sohlussvariante für die Bühnendarstellung vorzieht (p. 89). 

Sleumer, V, Hugo's Dramen. „ 10 
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Am 20. Januar 1833 schrieb Hugos Freund, der 
bekannte Bildhauer David d'Angers, an Victor Pavie|): 
„Hugo va donner urte nouvelle piece, eile a pour sujet 
Lucrece Borgia, . . . on dit qu'il a encore amplifie l’histoire 
qui est deja assez scandaleuse et abominable . . . 
Cela me fait bien de mal ä apprendre. Comment se fait- 
il que ce genie colossalaccepte ce que l’art doit repousser ?! ) 

Das in solcher Weise angekündigte und beurteilte 
Stück wurde in der That am Samstag, dem 2. Februar 1833, 
auf der Bühne des Theaters der Porte-Saint-Martin vor 

dem gespannt harrenden Publikum zur Aufführung gebracht. i 

Der Theaterdirektor Harel hatte die Absicht, dem Drama 
Hugos, welches nicht drei Stunden füllte, ein Vaudeville 
voraufgehen zu lassen; doch verlangte die IV^mge die 
sofortige Aufführung von „Lucrece Borgia“ und bcgrüsste 
stürmisch den Aufzug des Vorhanges. ) Der Kritiker 
Gustave Planche hat uns einen anschaulichen Bericht der 
Premiere hinterlassen: „Le public a paru content. Je 
n’ai pas surpris un moment d’impatience ou d’ennui. Le 
silence alternait avee les battements des mains.“ 5 ) Ihm 
kam das Stück wie ein Panorama, wie ein Feuerwerk oder 
ein Armeemanöver vor, und ironisch bemerkte er: „Le 
peuple qui n'a plus de guide pour 1 eclairer, se laisse aller 
aux plus brutales impressions.“ Das besagte nichts anderes, 
als dass es Hugo gelungen war, durch seine Dramen die 
„Klassiker“ vom Theater zu vertreiben; und darum ist 

*) Derselbe war gleichfalls ein intimer Freund H.s; man vgl. 
z. B. den ungemein freundschaftlich gehaltenen Brief H.s an Pavie 
vom 31. März 1833. (Corr. I. p. 143.) 

2 ) cfr. Henri Jouin: „David d’Angers et ses.Relations litteraires- 
Correspondance du Maitre avec V. Hugo ... P. 1890. 

8 ) Wie üblich wohnten die Freunde H.s den Proben bei. Man 
vgl. den Brief H.s an Sainte-Beuve vom 18. Jan. 1832. (Corr. I. p. 290.) 

4 ) cfr. Bire, V. H. ap. 1830. I. p. 78 gegenüber H. rac. II. p. 341. 
wo behauptet wird, die genannte Posse sei zuvor aufgeführt worden. 

*) R. d. d. M. vom 15. Febr. 1833. p. 392. 
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nach Planche das Volk plötzlich führerlos und kindisch 
geworden! Auch Sainte-Beuve, welcher der Generalprobe 
beiwohnte, scheint so geurteilt zu haben; denn er nannte 
„l^ucrece Borgia“ ein „absurdes Stück“. l ) 

Jedenfalls herrschte am Abende der Erstaufführung 
ein Waffenstillstand zwischen Romantikern und Klassikern. 2 ) 
Die Spannung der Zuschauer stieg stellenweise dermassen, 
dass man das Beifallklatschen einfach vergass. Der letzte 
Akt aber entfesselte eine stetig wachsende Begeisterung, 
und bei der Schlussscene vollends erhob sich alles und 
applaudierte stürmisch mit Stimme und Hand. Alexandre 
Duraas. Hugos treuer Kamerad, eilte in die Loge der 
Gattin Hugos und drückte ihr mit Freudenthränen in den 
Augen die Hände. 3 ) 

t 

Zum Gelingen der Premiere hatte hervorragend die 
Darstellerin der Lucrezia,Fräulein Georges, beigetragen, 
sie die „lebendig gewordene Statue des Praxiteles“. 4 ) 
Obwohl schon im fünfundvierzigsten Lebensjahre stehend, 
hatte sie doch ihre glänzende Jugendschönheit bewahrt. 5 ) 
Sie masste sich nicht wie Fräulein Mars an, dem Dichter 
Litteraturstunden zu gel^n, sondern zeigte sich stets voller 
Eifer bei den Proben. 6 ) 


*) cfr. Barboa p. 154. 

2 ) Mirecourt (p. 47) nennt die Premiere dieses Dramas das 
„Waterloo der klassischen Armee*. 

3 ) cfr. H. rac. II. p. 347. 

4 ) Fräulein Georges lebte von 1786 bis 1867. — Th. Gautier (Hist, 
du Rom. p. 288) schreibt über sie: „Comme eile etait belle dans 
I^ucr. B.j quand eile se penchait sur le front de Gtennaro endormi, 
et avec quelle fierte terrible eile se redressait sous le foudroiement 
d’insultes, lorsque son masque arrache trahissait son incognito!“ Man 
vgl. auch die „Portr. litt.* desselben p. 376 f., wo eine Personal¬ 
beschreibung von Fräulein Georges gegeben wird. 

5 ) cfr. Barbou p. 154. Selbst der gestrenge Bire nennt sie 
eine „beaute tragique et vraiment royale*. V. H. ap. 1830. I. p. 79. 

ö ) cfr. H. rac. II. p. 344. 


10 * 
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In der vierten Scene des ersten Aktes las Fräulein 
Georges den Brief Gennaros, den er von seiner Mutter 
erhalten hatte, mit einem solch schmerzlich-innigen Aus¬ 
drucke vor, dass alle Zuhörer davon ergriffen wurden. 1 ) 
Dementsprechend sparte Victor Hugo auch nicht des Lobes: 
„Elle prend superbement et en reine toutes les attitudes 
du personnage qu’elle represente. Elle fait applaudir, et 
eile fait pleurer. Elle est sublime comme Hecube et 
touchante comme Desdemona.“—Mcht minder günstig war 
die Darstellerin der Prinzessin Negroni, Fräulein Julie tte 
Gauvain, beurteilt, welche in dieser Rolle debütierte. 
Da diese nebensächliche Rolle vor allem eine elegante, 
hoheitsvolle Erscheinung verlangte, eignete sie sich gut 
für Fräulein Juliette. An die Erstaufführung von „Lucrece 
Borgia“ knüpfte sich die Bekanntschaft des Dichters mit 
dieser Schauspielerin, die unter dem Namen einer Madame 
Drouet zeitlebens an seiner Seite blieb. 2 ) 

Die Rolle Gennaros endlich wurde von dem treuen 
Bundesgenossen Hugos Fred erick-Le maitre mit ge¬ 
wohnter Meisterschaft interpretiert; „M. Fredericlc est 
elegant et familier, il est plein de grandeur et plein de 
gräce, il est redoutable et doux, il est enfant et il est 
homme, il charme et il epouvante, il est modeste, severe 
et terrible.“ 3 ) 

Gleich der Erstaufführung waren die folgenden Vor¬ 
stellungen in jeder Beziehung glänzend. Die Zeitungen 
brachten fast sämtlich günstige Referate über das neue 
Stück. Besonders wurde ein begeisterter Artikel von Ktienne 
Bequet im Journal des Debats bemerkt. 4 ) Wenn der 

*) cfr. H. rae. II. p. 346. 

2 ) Sie starb im Jahre 1883. — Über ihre Beziehungen zu der 
Hugoschen Familie gedenke ich in einer besonderen Abhandlung 
Mitteilungen zu machen. 

3 ) cfr. Notes zu „Lucr. B. tt p. 141. 

4 ) Yom 3. Febr. 1833; nicht Jules Janin war der Verfasser dem¬ 
selben, wie es H. rac. II. p. 353 heisst. 
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Temoin l ) behauptet, der Chefredakteur des Natioual, 
Armand Carrel, habe einen feindseligen Artikel gegen das 
Drama verfasst, so ist dies in doppelter Hinsicht falsch. 
Einesteils war es ein gewisser Hippolyte Rolle, der die frag¬ 
liche Recension schrieb, anderenteils ist die Kritik desselben 
durchaus sachlich gehalten. Es heisst am Schlüsse des 
betreffenden Artikels: „M. Victor Hugo est trop juste pour 
ne pas nous permettre en finissant de regretter ce temps 
de chastete de l’art et de virginite du public, ou on sortait 
plus effraye de ce simple vers: 

„Elle a fait expirer un esclave & mes yeux“, 

que de ces sept cadavres empoisonnes et de ces pompes 
funebres“. *) 

Der finanzielle Ertrag aus diesem Stücke war 
besonders hoch, wie Harel es dem Dichter gegenüber in 
einem Briefe (vom 3. November 1841) bezeugte: „Le plus 
grand succes d’argent, obtenu sous mon administration est 
celui de Lucrece Borgia. Les recettes des trente premieres 
representations presentent un total de 84769 fr.“ 3 ) 

Kurz möge hier noch zweier Wiederholungen des 
Dramas gedacht werden. Ebenso wie Napoleon im Jahre 
1867 eine Neuaufführung von „Hernani“ gestattet hatte, 
erlaubte er im Jahre 1870 eine solche von „Lucrece Borgia“. 
Am zweiten Februar gelangte das Drama auf dem Theater der 
Porte-Saint-Martin zur Aufführung. Die Schriftstellerin 
George Sand teilte über dieselbe dem auf der Insel 
Guernesey in der Verbannung lebenden Dichter mit: „Le 
drame n a pas vieilli d’unjour, il n a pas un pli, pas une 
ride. Cette belle forme, aussi nette et aussi ferme que du 


*) cfr. H. rac. II. p. 406. 

2 ) cfr. „Le National“ vom 7. Febr. 1833. Da sich diese Zeitung 
nur einmal mit H.s Stück befasste, kann nur diese Kritik in Betracht 
kommen. 

3 ) cfr. H. rac. II. p. 351. 
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marbre de Paros, est restee absolument intaete.“ 1 ) — Elf 
Jahre später gab das bekannte Pariser Theater „de la 
Gatte“ eine Reihe von Vorstellungen des Stückes. In den 
Händen des Fräulein Favart, welche die Comedie fran<?aise 
verlassen hatte, lag die Titelrolle, die von ihr mit Glanz 
gespielt wurde. — 

Selbst dieses Prosadrama Hugos bot Stoff zu einer 
Oper, welche von der kundigen Hand Donizettis geschrieben 
wurde, nachdem ein gewisser Felice Romani das Libretto 
verfasst hatte. Dieses Musikstück wurde zuerst in der 
Karnevalszeit des Jahres 1834 auf dem Mailänder Skala¬ 
theater gespielt. 

Erst im Jahre 1840 gab man die vieraktige Oper Donizettis 
in Paris selbst und zwar in italienischer Sprache. 2 ) Da aber 
das Publikum einen französischen Text wünschte, übersetzte 
im Jahre 1841 der Franzose Etienne Monnier das italienische 
Libretto in seine Muttersprache. Die weiteren Aufführungen 
der Oper sollten unter Zugrundelegung dieses neuen Textes 
stattfinden. Doch Victor Hugo, der von diesem Vorhaben 
erfuhr, war dermassen erbittert über eine solche Ausnutzung 
seines Dramas, dass er am 20. Juli 1841 gegen den Über¬ 
setzer und gegen den Verleger Bernard Latte einen Prozess 
anstrengte, aus dem er als Sieger hervorging. Die Truppe 
der „Italienischen Oper“ war aber nicht gesonnen, auf die 
Musik Donizettis zu verzichten, und nahm daher bereit¬ 
willig den Vorschlag eines ihrer Teilhaber, Namens Gianone. 
an, gewisse Veränderungen im Texte vorzunehmen und die 
Handlung nach Granada zu verlegen. In der That wurde 
alsbald unter dem Opern titel „La Rineg ata“ die prächtige 
Komposition Donizettis dem französischen Publikum un¬ 
gefährdet dargeboten. 


*) cfr. Renouvier p. 201. 

2 ) Im Odeon am 27. Oktober 1840, cfr. Larousse, Grand dict. 
univ., Artikel: „Opera italien.“ 



In höherem Masse als zu Opern bot das Drama Hugos 
den Satirikern Ausbeute; denn die Gestalt der Lucrezia 
— ein Seitenstuck zu Triboulet! 1 ) — hatte etwas Über¬ 
menschliches an sich, das immer geeignet ist, zu weiteren 
Übertreibungen ironischer Natur anzuspornen. Schon zwei 
Wochen nach der Erstaufführung wurde am 16. Februar 
auf dem Theätre du Gymnase ein parodistisches Stück mit 
dem Titel „Une Repetition generale“ gespielt, an dem 
Eugene Scribe, Desvergers und Varin gearbeitet hatten. 
An zweiter Stelle folgte das Theätre des Varietes, welches 
vom 22. Februar 1833 ab ein von Henri Dupin und Jules 
•verfasstes Stück gab, das den verlockenden Titel trug: 
„Tigresse-Mort-aux-Rats, ou Poison et Contrepoison, medecine 
en quatre doses et en vers“. 2 ) Ebendaselbst spielte man 
gleichzeitig die Farce: „I/Ogresse Borgia“, in der man 
vornehmlich den Trick Hugos verhöhnte, der den Gennaro 
aus Borgia ein „Orgia“ machen lässt (I, 3). 3 ) 

Der französische Litterarhistoriker Saint-Marc Girardin 
stellte die Behauptung auf, Hugo habe die Idee zum ersten 
Teile seines Dramas dem Stücke Voltaires „Merope“ 
entnommen, in dem eine Mutter aus Versehen ihren Sohn 
denunziert und ihn nach erkanntem Irrtum zu retten sucht; 
während der zweite Teil des Hugoschen Dramas eine 
Nachbildung von der „Semiramis” desselben Schriftstellers 
enthalte, wo ein Muttermord vorkommt. — Es ist nicht 
zu leugnen, dass zwischen den genannten Stücken Be¬ 
rührungspunkte obwalten; bei sorgfältiger Betrachtung des 


1 ) Nicht übel nennt Schulz (p. 17) Lucrezia „la sceur jumelle 
•de Triboulet“. 

2 ) cfr. R. d’A. dr. 1886. IV. p. 232. 

8 ) cfr. Bir6, V. H. ap. 1830. I. p. 82. — Nebout (p. 320) bezeugt leb¬ 
hafte Freude über Hugos Trick: „C’est aussi une trouvaille que le 
nom de Borgia, ecrit en relief sur l’entree du palais de Lucrfcce, 
oü l’on lit „orgia“ quand Gennaro a fait sauter la premifere lettre 
avec son poignard.“ 



Hugosclien Werkes wird man aber erkennen, dass die ge¬ 
dachten Scenen mit fataler Logik aus dem inneren Aufbau 
des Stückes sich ergeben und nicht von aussen, etwa zur 
Erhöhung der Wirkung, hineingetragen sind. Es ist über¬ 
haupt eine missliche Sache, anerkannt bedeutende Dichter 
des Plagiats zu beschuldigen. Man findet nämlich fast 
regelmässig, dass die betreffenden Schriftsteller die Vor¬ 
gefundenen Stoffe in einer eigenen, individuell-wertvollen 
Art verarbeitet haben; und hierin besteht vielfach der 
Hauptteil ihrer poetischen Gestaltungskraft. 1 ) Übrigens 
weist Girardin unwillkürlich auf den eklatantesten Unter¬ 
schied zwischen Lucrezia und Merope hin, wenn er schreibt: 
„Tandis que Voltaire avait pris soin de donner a Merope 
toutes les vertus qui pouvaient encore embellir la tendresse 
maternelle, M. Hugo, dans „Lucrece Borgia“ a mis ce 
sentiment au milieu de tous les vices, non pour qu’ils 
fussent purifies par cette vertu unique ou qu’ils 
l etouffassent, mais pour qu’ils servissent de contraste, 
persuade qu’elle brillerait d’autant mieux ä travers les 
ombres qui l’entouraient.“ 2 ) 


*) Noch weiter als Girardin geht Bire, der erklärt, H. habe 
ganze Scenen aus dem „Pelerin blanc 44 von Cuvelier (+ 1824), Caignez 
und Pixerecourt entlehnt; desgleichen sei die „Mönchsscene“ ein 
Abklatsch aus dem Stücke des englischen Dramatikers Webster: „Die 
Herzogin von Malfi.“ — Nur die Antithesen will Bir6 als H.s Werk 
gelten lassen (cfr. Bire, Y. H. ap. 1830. I. p. 86 ff.). Andere haben hin¬ 
sichtlich der Mönchsscene an die Barmherzigen Brüder in Schillers 
„Wilhelm Teil 44 erinnert. — Nebout (p. 290) und Parigot kommen 
darin überein, das Stück Dumas’ „La Tour de Nesle“ (aufgeführt 
zum erstenmal am 29. Mai 1832) sei das direkte Vorbild des 
Hugoschen Dramas gewesen. Letzterer schreibt: „Hugo n’a rien 
epargne, sauf l’esprit. Si l’on veut voir & plein l’insuffisance de 
son talent dramatique, on peut comparer „Lucr. B. 44 k „La Tour de 
Nesle 44 ; Lucrezia sei das Abbild von Marie de Bourgogne, Gennaro 
von Buridan und Gubetta von Orsini! 

2 ) Girardin: I. p. 320 f. Es möge noch bemerkt werden, dass V. H. 
zu jener Zeit ein heftiger Gegner Voltaires war, wie seine Gedichte 



Uber den sittlichen Gedanken, welchen Victor Hugo 
in seinem Drama zum Ausdrucke bringen wollte, handelte 
er in der Vorrede zu demselben. So stark ist nach seiner 
Anschauung die Mutterliebe, dass sie im stände ist, das 
lasterhafteste Weib der Erde veredelnd umzuschaffen: „dans 
votre monstre mettez une mere, et le monstre interessera, 
et le monstre fera pleurer, et cette ereature qui faisait 
peur, fera pitie et cette äme dift’orme deviendra presque 
belle a vos yeux.“ (Preface, p. 2.) Es ist also die Möglichkeit 
einer gänzlichen Befreiung von dem Schandflecke jahre¬ 
langer Ausschweifung und Lasterhaftigkeit durch die Be- 
thätigung einer einzigen edlen Eigenschaft der treibende 
Grundgedanke dieses Dramas. So interessant auch diese 
von Victor Hugo aufgestellte These, ein lasterhaftes Weib 
erhebe sich durch eine hingebende Mutterliebe zu edelster 
Menschlichkeit, sein mag, so fragt es sich doch, ob eine 
derartige Antithese sich rechtfertigen lässt. 1 ) Man kann 

beweisen. Man vgl. auch die seltsame Schrift „Reflexions philoso- 
phiques et litteraires sur les ecrits de M. V. H. u , die einen ‘Arbeiter’ zum 
Urheber hat, und in der es heisst: „Tous les ecrits de Voltaire, 
poemes, contes, histoire: tout condamnes par M. V. H. A peine s’il 
accorde quelque merite aux tragedies. Vers et prose, tout est horrible- 
ment dechire, indignement dans la boue (p. 46) ... M. V. H. a 
calomnie Voltaire! ... qu’un ecrivain qui n’est ni fanatique, ni 
superstitieux, ni bigot, ni pr&tre, tienne de nos jours ce langage faux 
et ridicule, c’est ce que nous ne pouvons concevoir“ (ib.). — Als 
Gegenstück zu diesen Worten vgl. man den Aufsatz von H. Dietz in 
R. bl. Jan. 1887 p. 76, sowie Souriau p. 71 ff. — Nachdem Hugo sich 
im späteren Leben dem Freidenkertum zugewandt hatte, hielt er am 
30. Mai 1878, dem 100. Todestage Voltaires, eine überschwengliche 
Lobrede auf denselben, (cfr. „Les Discours pour Voltaire.“ Paris 1878. 
C. Levy). — Erwähnt sei, dass Bire nicht der Ansicht ist, H. habe 
Voltaires Schriften ausgenützt. Er meint hingegen, der dritte Akt 
von Shakespeares „Richard III. W , in dem Geister erscheinen, sei das 
Modell für die erste Scene von „Lucr. B.“ gewesen. 

*) Girardin (I. p. 325) macht darauf aufmerksam, dass früher 
der Grundsatz gegolten habe, dass durch eine schlechte Eigenschaft 
der beste Charakter verdorben werde; während H. sich bemühe, das. 



nämlich ebenso leicht eine Vereinigung von Mutter, Ehe¬ 
brecherin und Giftmischerin in ebenderselben Person für 
unmoralisch halten; 1 ) denn die erhabene Tugend der 
Mutterliebe scheint durch eine solche Vermischung besudelt 
zu werden! 

Zur Entscheidung dieses Dilemmas wollen wir hier 
den Charakter Lucrezias, wie ihn uns das Stück Hugos 
— nicht aber die Geschichte! — darbietet, betrachten. 

Lucrezia Borgia gehört zu den dämonischen Frauen¬ 
gestalten in den Dramen des Dichters. Im Hinblick hierauf 
ist es bei der Vorliebe Hugos für das Extreme natürlich, 
dass die Entsetzlichkeit ihrer Thaten ins Unermessliche 
gesteigert wird. Die Abkunft Lucrezias aus der Familie 
Borgia lässt von vornherein vermuten, dass wir einer 
Messaline und Tigerin in Menschengestalt gegenüber stehen. 
In der That ist der Ruf ihrer Frevel schauerlich! Aus dem 
Munde Gubettas und aus den Hohnreden der Edelleute 
-erfahren wir ihre jüngsten Greuelthaten. Ja, Lucrezia 
selbst erwähnt im Gespräche mit ihrem Gemahl eine Reihe 
schmachvoll gebrochener Treueide. 

Das Volk von Ferrara hat recht, wenn es Lucrezia 
fürchtet und ihr das Schlimmste zutraut; denn in einem 
Augenblicke zorniger Erregung verlangt die Herzogin von 
ihrem Gatten die härteste Bestrafung der ganzen Einwohner¬ 
schaft, welche sie die „schändlichste Bevölkerung ganz 
Italiens“ nennt, wobei sie heuchlerisch meint: „Qu’est-ce 
que je leur ai fait, a ces gens deFerrare, pour me perse- 
cuter ainsi?!“ 

Solange indessen noch die Schandthaten Lucrezias im 
Halbdunkel der Vergangenheit liegen, können wir sie als 

entgegengesetzte Prinzip zur Herrschaft zu bringen: „La le^on morale 
qui sort de nos drames modernes, c’est qu’il ne faut qu’une seule 
bonne qualite pour excuser beaucoup de vices, leqon indulgente er 
qui met le eceur de l’homme fort k l’aise.“ (I. p. 339.) 

’) Es thut dies z. B. Bire, V. H. apres 1830. I. p. 89. 
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<lurch die Fama vergrössert halten und damit zu einer 
milderen Beurteilung der Herzogin gelangen. Dem Dichter 
aber liegt daran, uns Lucrezia selbst als Teufel in vor¬ 
zuführen; ihre Rache an den Edelleuten, die die Schreck¬ 
liche aus jugendlicher Unbesonnenheit beleidigt haben, ist 
entsetzlich: „Lucrece Borgia est une redoutable ennemie! u 
Einer Tigerin ähnlich, deren Augen auf ihre Beute nieder¬ 
funkeln, tritt Lucrezia unter die lärmenden Zecher und 
ruft ihneu mit heissendem Hohne zu: „Ah, jeunes gens, 
vous arrachez les entrailles ä une malheureuse femme, et 
vous croyez qu elle ne se vengera pas! w Flammenden 
Blickes, Vergeltung und Rache in der Hand tragend, drängt 
sie die schaudernden Jünglinge in die klaffenden Särge, 
die im Hintergründe des Saales ihrer harren! — Wir be¬ 
greifen jetzt, dass der Fluch ganz Italiens auf Lucrezia 
Borgia ruht: sie ist das ungeheure Scbreckensbild, welches 
das unglückliche Land überragt! — 

In das Herz dieses Ungeheuers hat also der Dichter 
die Mutterliebe gesenkt, eine Mutterliebe so tief, so 
hingebeud, dass sie jedes Weib, nur nicht Lucrezia Borgia, 
verklären kann. 

Alle trefflichen Eigenschaften des Geistes und 
Gemütes in Lucrezia entspriessen dieser Liebe. Es scheint 
einen Augenblick, als ob der gute Engel den Sieg davon¬ 
trägt; Lucrezia gesteht selbst: „Les deux anges luttaient 
«n moi, le bon et le mauvais, mais je crois que le bon 
va enfin l’emporter!“ Im überströmenden Gefühle der 
Freude über das Wiedersehen Gennaros befiehlt Lucrezia 
die Freilassung der Gefangenen, die noch in grausamen 
Fesseln schmachten. Sie ist bereit, durch eine reuevolle 
Zukunft die Verirrungen der Jugendjahre zu sühnen. 

Die Mutterliebe weckt in der Heldin des Stückes nicht 
nur den moralischen, sondern auch den physischen 
Mut. Den ersten offenbart sie dadurch, dass sie ihrem 
Sohne Gennaro zwanzig Jahre lang das Geheimnis ihrer 
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Mutterschaft verborgen hat, um ihm die Schmach zu er¬ 
sparen, die verworfenste aller Frauen als seine Mutter 
betrachten zu müssen. l ) Ja, nachdem zu befürchten steht, 
dass Alphons den Jüngling töten lassen wird, wenn Lucrezia 
in Zukunft noch einmal ihn wiederzusehen strebt, ver¬ 
zichtet sie heroisch darauf, das heissgeliebte Kind je wieder¬ 
zusprechen, indem sie schluchzend sagt: „Je te dis adieu 
en ce moment, Gennaro, pour ne plus te revoir jamais. 11 
ne faut plus songer maintenant a te rencontrer quelque 
fois sur mon chemin. C’etait le seul bonheur que j’eusse 
au monde. Mais ce serait risquer ta tete.“ 

Den physischen Mut zeigt Lucrezia, indem sie sich 
in die Mitte ihrer Todfeinde nach Venedig begiebt, um ihr 
Kind zu sehen. Noch mehr aber tritt derselbe hervor in 
Verbindung mit ihrer moralischen Energie, als sie ihren 
Anklägern entgegentritt und, Aug’ in Aug’ ihnen gegen¬ 
überstehend, sie beschwört, nicht in Gennaros Gegenwart 
ihren Namen zu nennen. In dieser aufregenden Scene 
(I, 5) tritt uns Lucrezia lebenswahr als Mutter ent¬ 
gegen. Bis zu diesem Momente ist ihre Gestalt im Drama 
überhaupt menschlich — fast möchte man sagen sympathisch 
— gehalten. Wir sahen,' dass das verworfenste aller Wesen 
menschlich fühlen und handeln konnte. Daher ist bis zu 
dieser Scene Vinets Wort berechtigt: „Rien n’est si beau, 
ni si mysterieux que ces sentiments ineffablement tendres 
que la qualite de mere peut eveiller dans un coeur qui est le 
repaire de tous les vices; on dirait l’aurore, elevant ses douces 
clartes au milieu des Hammes livides du tartare!“ 2 ) 


*) In diesem Zartgefühle Lucrezias, das der Dichter mehrfach an¬ 
deutet, liegt die vollgültige Antwort auf Nebouts Fragen (p. 244): 
„Quel besoin que Lucrfece ait eloigne son fils, l’ait fait elever loin 
d’elle, lui ait cache sa mhre? Est-ce que ces Borgia se cachaient 
de leurs enfants?“ Mit Rücksicht auf diese Fragen meint er: „Cette 
Lucr&ce n’est pas vraisemblable.“ 

2 ) Yinet p. 480. 



Die weibliche Gewandtheit und die lntelligeuz 
Lucrezias treten überall im Drama hervor. Sie nimmt ihre 
Maske ab, um durch den Glanz ihrer Schönheit, deren 
sie sich vollauf bewusst ist, das Interesse Gennaros zu ge¬ 
winnen. 1 ) Meisterhaft weiss sie den rechten Ton zu treffen, 
um das Zutrauen des Jünglings zu erlangen; sie erreicht 
denn auch in jeder Beziehung ihren Zweck. 

Schönheit und Intelligenz müssen ihr behilflich 
sein, Alphons zur Zurücknahme des ausgesprochenen Todes¬ 
urteils zu bewegen, nachdem Lucrezia vorher vergebens 
dahingestrebt hat, ein Geständnis Gennaros zu vereiteln. 
Mit einer Gewandtheit, die ihrem weiblichen Scharfsinn 
alle Ehre macht, strebt sie ihr Ziel an. Geist und Herz, 
Auge und Ohr weiss sie gleichmässig durch ihre süssen 
Worte zu bezaubern. Sie stellt sich als ein verzogenes 
Kind hin, dem man keine Bitte abschlagen dürfe. Stets 
hat sie ja ihre Launen gehabt; deshalb dürfe Alphons sie 
nicht schelten, wenn sie kurz zuvor noch den Tod dessen 
verlangt habe, den sie jetzt retten möchte. Zutraulich 
schmiegt sie sich an ihren Gatten, dem sie sonst nur mit 
Stolz und Widerwillen begegnet ist; doch dafür hat sie ja 
eine Erklärung bei der Hand: „cela vient de mon caractere, 
non de mon coeur. w Die Herzogin giebt vor, nur zu dem 
Zwecke, um die Liebe des Volkes von Ferrara zu 
erringen, Gennaro freilassen zu wollen. 

Als Lucrezia bemerkt, dass ihre Worte wirkungslos 
verhallen, stürzt sie zu den Füssen ihres Gemahls, um 
durch Thränen zu erreichen, was ihrem Lächeln versagt 
hlieb. Durch Vernunftgründe sucht sie auf Alphons ein- 


*) H. hebt ausdrücklich überall die Schönheit Lucrezias 
hervor; er lässt Maffio sagen hinsichtlich der Herzogin: „C’est un 
ducat d’or k Peffigie de Satan“; oder an einer anderen Stelle heisst 
^s: „II y a quelque chose de sinistre, empreinte sur sa beaut6. tt Die 
Meinung Nieses (p. 4), die „alte Lucrezia“ jage einer neuen Liebe 
nach, widerspricht durchaus der Darstellung Hugos. 
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zuwirken: wie kann denn Gennaro ihr Geliebter sein, 
dev sie so schwer beleidigt hat?! — Auch unter den 
heftigsten Seelenqualen verlässt die gewohnte Klugheit und 
Bedaehtsamkeit sie nicht. Sie denkt sofort an das Gegengift, 
als Alphons von ihr die Tötung Gennaros durch Gift verlangt. 

Mit welch unnachahmlicher Beredsamkeit weiss Lucrezia 
den betroffenen Gennaro zur Annahme des Gegengiftes zu 
bestimmen! Die Mutterliebe verdoppelt ihre geistigen 
und körperlichen Kräfte: trotz des furchtbaren Verdachtes, 
den Gennaro äussert,*) und trotz des Fluches, den er über 
die Unglückliche ausspricht, hält sich dieses Weib aufrecht. 

In der Schlussscene zeigt Lucrezia noch einmal ihren 
Mut und Scharfsinn im hellsten Lichte, als es gilt, 
Gennaro zu besänftigen. Sie ruft mit eindringlichen Worten 
(las Ehrgefühl des jungen Offiziers wach: „Oh! vous avez 
de plus nobles Sentiments que cela dans l’äme! Oh, gräce! 
ne me tue pas, mon Gennaro! Vivons tous les deux, toi 
pour me pardonner, moi pour me repentir. Gräce de la 
vie! Un homme tuer une femme! un homme qui est le 
plus fort! Oh, tu ne voudras pas! tu ne voudras pas!“ 

In dieser Minute konzentrieren sich alle Fähigkeiten 
des Weibes in Lucrezia. Die berückende Schönheit, die 
ergreifende Stimme, die flehende Sprache, die strömenden 
Thränen der Knieenden, — alles dies macht eiuen solchen 
Eindruck auf den rachedürstenden Gennaro, dass er den 
Mordstahl sinken lässt. Lucrezia wäre gerettet, wenn nicht 
die Stimme des sterbenden Maffio ertönt wäre: da fällt 

*) Er fürchtet, von der Herzogin mit Absicht vergiftet zu Bein: 
er zweifelt keinen Augenblick an der Wahrheit ihrer Worte, sondern 
spricht mit drohender Stimme: „J’aurais dü m’en douter, le vin etant 
verse par vous! 44 Die ganze Scene entbehrt übrigens in doppelter 
Hinsicht der Wahrscheinlichkeit. Einesteils musste sieh die Wirkung 
des Giftes im Laufe der Unterredung mit Lucrezia thatsächlich zeigem 
anderenteils ist es unfasslich, dass Gennaro sich von der ver¬ 
abscheuten Lucrezia zur Annahme des Gegengiftes bewegen Hess, 
ohne dass diese ihm ihre Mutterschaft zu enthüllen brauchte 
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die Unglückliche unter dem Dolchstosse des Erbarmungs¬ 
losen: — 

So ergreifend diese letzte Scene sein mag, so un- 
• natürlich ist sie im Grunde; einesteils darum, weil sich die 
Wirkung des Giftes bei Gennaro im Gegensätze zu 
seinen Gefährten nicht zeigt; anderenteils, weil eine 
Mutter nicht so redet, wie Lucrezia. Hiermit gelangen 
wir zur Kritik ihrer Charakterzeichnung. 

Eine Mutter musste um jeden Preis, selbst um den 
der Verachtung ihres Kindes, dasselbe von einem Morde — 
und noch gar dem der eigenen Gebärerin! — zurückhalten. 
Ich bin durchaus nicht mit Nebout einverstanden, der 
schreibt: „Lucrece, teile que le poete la comprend, a par- 
dessus tout une ambition, etre aimee de son Als; une 
crainte par-dessus tout, etre meprisee et ha’ie par lui; or, 
Gennaro sait dejä qu’elle est la Borgia. Peut-elle lui 
apprendre que la Borgia est sa mere? Peut-elle le lui 
apprendre au moment preeis oii eile l'empoisonne, au 
moment oü eile retombe dans le crime?“ 1 ) Nebout, der 
natürlich ein entschiedenes Nein auf diese Fragen er¬ 
wartet, beruft sich mit Unrecht auf die Auffassung des 
Dichters, denn gerade Hugo hat das Ungeheuerliche seiner 
Schlussscene nur zu gut gefühlt, abgesehen davon, dass auch 
die Auffassung eines Dichters wie Victor Hugo dem Irrtum 
und der Verkehrtheit immerhin auheimfallen kann. Wie 
aus der oben mitgeteilten Schlussvariante hervorgeht, strebte 
Hugo eine andere, natürlichere Lösung des Konfliktes an. 

Vollends unbegreiflich dürfte essein, dass Nebout das 
grauenhafte Ende des Dramas noch hinausgeschoben haben 
möchte: „Le poete ne devait pas baisser le rideau aussi 
vite, ni brusquer le denoüment.“ Wir haben doch wahr¬ 
lich lange genug auf das erlösende Wort Lucrezias: „Je 
suis ta mere!“ warten müssen! Wir harrten mit be- 


*) Nebout p. 241. 
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rechtigter Spannung darauf, dass sie Alphons im ent¬ 
scheid ungsvollen Momente über ihr mütterliches Verhältnis 
zu Gennaro aufklären würde. Es geschah nicht! Man 
kann nicht einwenden, dass ein solches Geständnis zu hart 
für Lucrezia gewesen wäre; der Dichter setzt nämlich 
voraus, dass Alphons das lasterhafte Vorleben seiner 
Gattin kennt; folglich konnte ihn auch eine derartige Ent¬ 
hüllung kaum überraschen. Was um alles in der Welt 
hätte es nach allem geschadet, wenn, wie Nebout zur 
Rechtfertigung Hugos geltend macht,*) Alphons sie sofort, 
im Zweifel über die Wahrheit def Worte Lucrezias, mit* 
Gennaro „konfrontiert“ hätte?! Durch ein Geständnis 
Lucrezias wäre jedenfalls im Zuschauer die Gewissheit 
hervorgerufen, dass diese Frau in der That wahre Mutter¬ 
liebe besass, die sie auch vor der eigenen Erniedrigung 
nicht zurückschrecken liess! — Über den zweiten Fall, 
— nach der Vergiftung Gennaros, — in dem Lucrezia das 
erlösende Wort: „Je suis ta mere!“ jeder Natürlichkeit 
zuwider, ungesprochen lassen musste, haben wir schon 
das Nötige gesagt, ln Wahrheit fürchtete der Dichter den 
durch eine Selbstoffenbarung Lucrezias sich unvermeidlich 
einstellenden Abschluss des Dramas. Dieserhalb sparte 
er sich jenes effektvolle Wort — qui est un coup de the- 
ätre, wie selbst Nebout (p. 243) zugiebt — für den Schluss 
des Stückes im Widerspruche mit aller natürlichen Ent¬ 
wickelung der Handlung auf! 

Es ist dem Dichter nicht einmal gelungen, in Lucrezia 
ein Weib zu zeichnen, das durch die Mutterliebe ge¬ 
läutert wird. In Wahrheit ist die Mutterliebe seiner 


l ) Nebout p. 241. — Nebout wirft übrigens Hugo wenige Seiten 
später vor (p. 244), er habe nur eine banale Mutter in Lucrezia ge¬ 
zeichnet, und meint: „II eüt ete interessant de montrer quelle sorte 
de mfere est une Lucrfcce Borgia . . . et comment parmi tous les 
crimes l’amour maternel etait vivace.“ Bekanntlich ist die Psycho¬ 
logie nie Hugos starke Seite gewesen! 
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Heldin nicht jener edle, von der Natur eingeflösste Trieb, 
der durch die Sittlichkeit seine Stütze erhält und so zur 
reinsten und lieblichsten Tugend des Weibes wird, sondern 
eine blinde Leidenschaft, die in plötzlicher Aufwallung 
und Laune handelt: *) „La ferame qui est mere, doit, 
dans sa tendresse pour ses enfauts, avoir plus d’intelligence 
et plus d'elevation que la lionne. L'instinct ne lui 
suffit pas: il lui faut le sentiment; le Sentiment qui 
n’exclut pas l instinct, mais qui le perfectionne et qui 
l’epure.“ 2 ) 

Ein Mutterherz konnte unmöglich in dem Momente, 
avo die freudige Angst über die Rettung ihres Sohnes sie 
durchbebte, das Netz ihrer Rache ausspannen, wie sehr 
auch das Gefühl der Wut an sich gerechtfertigt sein 
mochte! Lacour hat vollkommen recht, wenn er schreibt: 
„II faut un effort, et des plus malaises, pour accepter 
qu’une femme, teile qu’est la Lucrece de Victor Hugo, 
soit une mere tendre.“ 3 ) 

Sehr schön kennzeichnet Paul de Saint-Victor die 
Heldin des Stückes als eine Gestalt aus Dantes „Hölle“: 
^Elle a la mechancete grandiose, l ostentation scelerate, la 
surhumaine faculte de haine qui caracterisent les damnes 
illustres de la Di ritte Comedie. Une Sorte de grandeur 


*) Nichtssagend ist das Urteil Barbous (p. 155): „Lucrece 
Borgia est une difformite hideuse, repoussante et complete; mais 
eile est une difformite morale, relevee par le sentiment le plus pur 
que la femme puisse eprouver, le sentiment maternel.“ 

*) cfr. Girardin I. p. 336. Dazu vgl. man Yinet (p. 480): „Le 
trait qu’il (Hugo) fait jaillir dans Lucrece, c’est Tinstinct.“ Er nennt 
sie eine Wölfin und fährt fort: „On ne s’etonne pas qu’une louve 
toute sanglante de carnage, vienne caresser ses petits; on ne s’etonne 
pas que l’infäme Lucrece aime son fils, c’est peut-etre le contraire 
qui etonnerait.“ 

8 ) In N. R. April 1887. p. 774. Leopold Lacour vergleicht 
Bucrezia mit der Prostituierten der Apokalypse. 

Sleumer, Y. Huoro's Dramen. 
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royale graudit ses forfaits. Elle est epouvantable et. 
superbe!“ *) 

Der Dichter hat in Lucrezia das „Ungeheuer“ un¬ 
vermittelt neben die „Mutter“ gestellt. Beide Gestalten 
berühren sich nicht, noch auch kämpfen sie gegeneinander. 
Es giebt aber nichts Unnatürlicheres und weniger Dra¬ 
matisches als diese gegenseitige Duldung entgegen¬ 
gesetzter Charakterzüge. Lucrezia ist nach allem nicht 
durch ihre Liebe zu Gennaro veredelt worden und verdient 
daher nicht unsere Sympathie, die wir einer wirklichen 
unglücklichen Mutter schenken müssten. 

Über den Gatten Lucrezias, Alphons, ist schon im 
obigen kurz gesprochen worden. Es mögen noch einige 
Bemerkungen über die Zeichnung seines Charakters folgen. 
Der Dichter lässt den Herzog anfangs verliebt und 
eifersüchtig erscheinen; erst infolge der Entdeckung der 
Stellung, welche seine Frau Gennaro gegenüber einnimmt, 
soll er grausam und abstossend geworden sein. Wenn 
man indes genau die Handlungsweise Alphonsos beobachtet, 
gelangt man zu der Überzeugung, dass er von vornherein 
ein unedler Charakter sein musste, in dem eine wahre 
Liebe keinen Platz innehaben konnte. Unter der Ober¬ 
fläche des galanten Kavaliers birgt Alphons eine niedrige 
Gesinnung. Er weidet sich an der Seelenpein seiner 
Gattin, der er mit triumphierendem Hohne erklärt: „Vous 
etes la femme, la sujette et la servante d'Alphonse, duc 
de Ferrare!“ Mit der Grausamkeit paart sich die Hinter¬ 
list in seiner Seele; dem treuherzigen Gennaro kommt er 
mit einschmeichelnder Liebenswürdigkeit entgegen! Die 
Erzählung von der edelmütigen Rettung seines Vaters 

l ) Saint-Yictor p. 79. Allerdings bin ich nicht mit dem End¬ 
urteile des feinsinnigen Kritikers einverstanden, der schreibt: „Lucrece 
est mere avec emportement, avec flamme; et cette maternite a 
outrance, ch&tice par de si affreuses represailles change en com- 
passion l’horreur qu’elle inspire.“^ 
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durch den jungen Soldaten erweckt seine Spottsucht; 
sarkastisch lächelnd entgegnet er: „Pardieu, raon capitaine, 
ceci merite recompense!“ und lässt ihm dann den Gift¬ 
trunk reichen, indem er dabei auf „ein langes Leben“ an- 
stösst! 1 ) — Wir sehen ein, dass Gennaro auf jeden Fall 
dem Tyrannen zum Opfer gefallen wäre, wenn er sich auch 
nicht mit Maffio zum Gastmahle der Prinzessin Negroni 
begeben hätte; 2 ) aber immerhin hätten wir den Jüngling 
lieber unter dem Dolche des Herzogs verbluten, als durch 
das Gift seiner Mutter umkommen sehen. 

Der Ruf des Herzogs ist besser als seine Thaten, 
da man ihn für edelgesinnt hält; so meint Maffio: „Le 
duc est un bon homme, incapable d'empoisonner ou 
d assassiner qui que ce soit.“ Diese Thatsache macht 
seine Person jedoch in nichts annehmbarer. Der Herzog 
scheint von seiner Gemahlin die Raffiniertheit in der 
Schlechtigkeit gelernt zu haben, was bei einem gelehrigen 
„Schüler Machiavellis“, wie er sich selbst nennt, 3 ) sehr be¬ 
greiflich erscheint. 

So widerwärtig der Charakter Alphonsos ist, so edel 
ist der des Gennaro anfangs gezeichnet. Trotz seines 
jugendlichen Alters hat er den Rang eines Hauptmannes 
erhalten, den er sich durch seine Tapferkeit verdient 
hat. Rührend ist die Sehnsucht, die „das Kind der Fahne“ 
nach der unbekannten Mutter im Herzen hegt; ihre Briefe 
trägt er auf der Brust verborgen: „Les lettres d’une mere, 
c'est une bonne cuirasse.“ Als er von seinem Busen¬ 
freunde Maffio die Verbrechen der Lucrezia, in deren 
Dienst er aus Liebe zu seiner „Mutter“ nicht hat treten 
wollen, erfährt, ist er in aufbrausendem Zorne entschlossen, 
der Verhassten seinen Abscheu offen zu zeigen. Wie wir 
wissen, stürzt ihn diese Absicht in den Tod. 

*) efr. II. Akt; 1. Teil, 5. Scene. 

2 ) cfr. II. Akt; 2. Teil, 1. Scene. 

• s ) cfr. p. 96. 
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Hatte Lucrezia in der Schlussscene früh genug ihre 
Mutterschaft offenbart, so würde Gennaros Charakter 
nicht durch das Verbrechen des Muttermordes befleckt 
worden sein; wohl hätte der Jüngling sich im Schmerze 
über jene Enthüllung selbst das Leben nehmen können, 
er würde sich aber sicher nicht an seiner Mutter vergriffnen 
haben! Durch jene That verliert sein Charakter den 
Schimmer der anmutigen Frische und Geradheit und wird, 
wenn nicht verächtlich, so doch unmännlich. Dieses 
Urteil gilt in gewissem Grade auch von seinem beständigen 
Geplauder über seine unsichtbare Mutter und den schwär¬ 
merischen Reden über seine Sehnsucht nach ihr, die 
stark an den Wortschwall Hernanis und Didiers erinnern. 

Über den frivolen Gubetta') und den misstrauischen 
Maffio, die als Nebenpersonen auftreten, können wir 
füglich hinweg gehen, um zum Schlüsse der Personen¬ 
charakteristik noch der Prinzessin Negroni mit einigen 
Worten zu gedenken. 

Ihre Rolle ist so kurz, dass sie nur skizzenhaft vom 
Dichter gezeichnet werden kounte. Gustave Planche meint 
geradezu, die Einführung derselben sei unnütz und schäd¬ 
lich für den Vollzug der Rache Lucrezias gewesen, und ist 
der Ansicht, dass eine Borgia nicht einer Mittelsperson sich 
anvertraut haben würde, um das ihr widerfahrene Unrecht 
zu sühnen. Er fragt: „Ne doit-on pas craindre qu’il ne 
se trouve parmi les seigneurs venitiens un homme assez 
beau, assez jeune, ou assez adroit pour surprendre dans 
le lit de la Negroni entre deux caresses le secret du crime 
projete?“ 2 ) 

Ich muss sagen, dass mir die Heranziehung der Prin¬ 
zessin Negroni nicht unwahrscheinlich und überflüssig er- 

') Richtig ist folgende Notiz Souriaus (p. 13): „Dans Lucr. B. 
Gubetta s’affuble un instant, par vengeance du poete, du nont 
d’un des ennemis des fr&res Hugo, Frasco de Belverana.“ 

2 ) R. d. d. M. vom 15. Febr. 1833. 



scheint. Möglich war ihre Einführung darum, weil wir 
durch Gennaros Freund Jeppo von seiner glühenden Leiden¬ 
schaft für die Prinzessin, die „niedlichste Frau von Ferrara“, 
wie er sie nennt, gehört haben. N ützlich aber war ihr Auf¬ 
treten deshalb, weil Lucrezia unmöglich im eigenen Palaste 
oder durch ihre Leute die Mitglieder der Venediger Ge¬ 
sandtschaft ermorden lassen durfte, ohne dass ein Krieg 
zwischen den Nachbarstaaten entbrannt wäre. Ihr weit¬ 
sehender Blick fiel daher auf die gewandte, verwitwete 
Prinzessin, die durch ein üppiges Mahl die Edelleute un¬ 
auffällig heranziehen konnte und so den Rachegelüsten 
ihrer Freundin diente. 

Dass die Prinzessin nicht, wie Planche meint, mit 
den Edelleuten liebäugeln wollte, beweist die Abfertigung, 
welche sie dem zudringlichen Maffio zu teil werden lässt, 
indem sie sich ähnlich wie Maguelonne ihres Verehrers zu 
entledigen sucht. 1 ) 

Ist zwar diese Fraueugestalt nur ein Schatten neben 
der imposanten Lucrezia, so passt sie doch gut in den 
Rahmen des Stückes und der Zeit, w t o es einer verworfenen 
Fürstin möglich war, mit Leichtigkeit Mitschuldige 
ihrer Schandthaten in ihren eigenen Kreisen zu finden. — 

Neben den eklatanten Fehlern, die schon bei Gelegen¬ 
heit der Personenbesprechung erwähnt wurden, sei hier 
noch auf folgende Mängel des Dramas hingewiesen. Es 
berührt seltsam, dass Gennaro nicht in seinem Schlummer 
durch jenes lange Gespräch zwischen Lucrezia und Gubetta, 
das in seiner unmittelbaren Nähe stattfindet, gestört wird;*) 
desgleichen, dass der Jüngling ohne weiteres der ihm ganz 
unbekannten Lucrezia das Geheimnis seines Lebens anver¬ 
traut, welches er nicht einmal seinem „Bruder“ Maffio mit¬ 
geteilt hat. 


*) cfr. III. Akt; 1. Scene. 

2 ) cfr. I. Akt; 1. Teil, 2. Scene. 



Unverständlich ist es sodann, dass Lucrezia sich in 
den Briefen an Gennaro selbst geschmäht habe; jener er¬ 
klärt nämlich der Herzogin: „Madame Lucrecia, ma mere. 
me parle de vous dans ses lettres. Vous etes du nombre 
de ces parents denatures dont eile m’entretient avec 
horreur!“ (p. 127.) — Ferner muss man die Schilderung 
von den Giftgelagen der Borgia, wie sie Maffio giebt 
(p. 46), entschieden für phantastisch und übertrieben 
ansehen. 

In ihrer letzten Unterredung mit Gennaro vergisst 
Lucrezia in der Angst vor ihrem eigenen Tode gänzlich 
ihres Kindes, dem sie endlos von ihren guten Vorsätzen 
erzählt. Die Schlussscene ermangelt auch insofern der 
Wahrscheinlichkeit, als man mit Recht ein Erscheinen 
Gubettas auf die Hilferufe Lucrezias hin — selbst gegen 
deren Befehl, es solle niemand den Saal betreten — er¬ 
wartet. Gubetta, welcher als Mitschuldiger sehr an dem 
Ausgange der Blutrache interessiert war, musste sich natur- 
gemäss in der Nähe aufhalten und um so eher das Angst¬ 
geschrei seiner Herrin hören, als selbst noch die Stimme 
des sterbenden Maffio deutlich vernommen wird. 

Die Antithese, welche grßll im Charakter der Heldin 
hervortritt, ist auch in den einzelnen Teilen des Stückes, 
stellenweise allerdings mit Meisterschaft, verwendet worden. 
So verwünscht Gennaro, ohne es zu wissen, seine eigene 
Mutter in ähnlicher Weise, wie es Didier mit Marion er¬ 
gangen war. 

In der häuslichen Scene der Ehegatten stehen sich der 
„Geliebte“ und der „Sohn“ Lucrezias scharf gegenüber. — 
Zu der Lebensrettung des herzoglichen Vaters durch 
Gennaro steht der Mord an dem Edelmütigen durch den 
undankbaren Sohn in grellem Kontraste. — 

Man hat das Stück des Öfteren ein Melodrama ge¬ 
nannt, wozu in der That die Symphonien, die das Stück 



eröffnen, sowie besonders die Trinklieder (III, 1) Anlass 
geben. Zudem entpuppt sich Gennaro, der einen „Phan¬ 
tasienamen“ trägt, als Sprössling einer fürstlichen Fa¬ 
milie. Giftmorde, geheime Gänge (p. 60) nebst versteckten 
Thüren (p. 125) finden sich, w r ie in jedem Melodrama, 
vor. 1 ) Wenn man aber auf diesem Titel für das Stück 
besteht, so muss man zugeben, dass noch nie ein solches 
mit einem ähnlichen Aufwande von Talent auf der Bühne 
erschienen war. — Am besten dürften dem Dichter die 
Scenen des ersten Aktes gelungen sein, in denen die Ent¬ 
larvung Lucrezias vor sich geht, sowie im zweiten Akte 
jene, welche eines der schönsten Charakterduelle, die je 
auf dem Theater dargestellt wurden, enthalten. 2 ) Von 
staunenswerter poetischer Kraft zeugt die De Profundis- 
Scene, wo der Taumel der trunkenen Zecher durch den 
Totengesang der Mönche jäh unterbrochen wird: „Tout 
cela compose un tableau d’une fantasmagorie terrifiante!“ 3 ) 

In der Schlussscene endlich hat der Dichter es fertig 
gebracht, alles Bisherige an elementarer Gewalt und hin- 
reissender poetischer Kraft zu übertreffen. Freilich fragen 
wir mit Vinet: „Pourquoi M. Hugo n’applique-t-il pas 
toute cette puissanee a des sujets plus beauxV“ — Einen 
scharfen kritischen Blick auf das Stück und die Hauptfigur 
desselben werfend, fährt er fort: „Celui de Lucrice Borgia 
Tenferme un element tragique admirable, mais enferme 
•dans une enveloppe bien dure. La Situation de Lucrece, 
abstraction faite de son caractere, est dechirante; mais a 


*) Der Dichter hat auch das Motiv der Y ergiftung entschieden 
zu ausgiebig verwendet; es wirkt daher stellenweise lähmend auf 
unser Interesse. 

2 ) cfr. II. Akt; 1. Teil, 1.—4. Scene. 

8 ) Saint-Victor, p. 86; ebendort schreibt dieser Kritiker: „Je ne 
sais de comparable, dans le monde poetique, au „Souper de Ferrare“ 
que le dernier festin des pretendants dans l’Odyssee avec les augures 
.qui le menacent et les propheties qui l’assombrissent \ u 
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~ mesure que le malheur de cette Situation augmeute d’in- 
tensite, l’auteur prend peine a reudre son heroine si hi- 
deuse qu’on dirait qu’il veut nous barder de fer contre les- 
traits aigus qu’il se prepare ä nous lancer.“ 1 ) 

Hinsichtlich der dramatischen Technik ist zu 
sagen, dass der Aufbau des Stückes vorzüglich ist. Wir 
finden hier fast keine müssigen, überflüssigen Momente, 
keine zwecklosen Episoden, keine „Hors-d'oeuvre“, wie sieb 
der Frauzose treffend ausdrückt. Von der ersten bis zur 
letzten Scene rollt die Handlung ununterbrochen dahin und 
strebt der Lösung zu, ohne Anhalt, ohne Verlangsamung, 
ohne Wiederholung. 2 ) So finster und unheimlich sie sein 
mag: sie ist einheitlich und abgerundet. Die in andere 
Dramen des Dichters sich einschleichenden Nebenhandlungen 
sind gänzlich vermieden. Im Hinblick hierauf dürfen wir 
das Stück als ein mustergültiges, als ein „klassisches“ be¬ 
zeichnen. 

Diesen, dem Dichter selbst allerdings unangenehmen 
Titel verdient es noch in anderer Beziehung. Wie es in 
den klassischen Stücken der Alten geschieht, so hat Hugo 
in seinem Drama dem Fatum einen breiten Platz einge¬ 
räumt. Zwar ist das Schicksal nicht wie bei den Alten 
durch die religiöse Weihe und Anschauung verklärt, aber 
Hugo hat dafür zu ihrem Fatumsbegriff ein neues Element 
gefügt: die Bestrafung der Verbrechen an der 
Hauptgestalt des Dramas. Dieser moralische Gedanke 


1 ) cfr. Vinet, p. 499. 

2 ) Abgesehen vielleicht von der doppelten Vergiftung Gennaro?. 
— Selbst Planche, der sich sehr abfällig über dieses Drama Hugo* 
äussert, erkennt die gute Bühnentechnik desselben an. Das Ganze 
wende sich übrigens mehr an die Augen, als an den Verstand - 
und am allerwenigsten an das Herz. Das harte Urteil Planche? 
klingt in die Worte aus: v Lucr. B., trfes inferieure litterairement aux 
pi&ces precedentes de l’auteur, offre aux appetits vulgaires une pature 
plus solide.“ (cfr. R. d. d. M. vom 15. Febr. 1833. p. 393 ff.) 



halt der durch Lucrezias Persönlichkeit in uns wachgerufenen 
sittlichen Entrüstung einigermassen die Wage. 

Zu der straffen Technik des Dramas passt der kraft¬ 
volle Stil mit seiner gedrängten, fast epigrammatischen 
Kürze. Diese lapidarische, Hugo eigene Prosa greift mit 
unwiderstehlicher Gewalt in die erschütternden Peripetien 
des Dramas ein und facht die vulkanische Glut, welche in 
den Charakteren liegt, zu hellem Lohen an: „Durch die 
Prosa, den Konversationston, den Realismus der Ausführung 
bekommt das Stück eine gewisse diabolische Naturwahr¬ 
heit.“ 1 ) Freilich hatte Hugo bei der Niederschrift dieses 
Prosadramas seine Erklärung in der Preface de Cromwell 
ausser acht gelassen, wo er bemerkt hatte: „La prose a 
les ailes bien moins larges. Elle est ensuite d’un plus 
facile acces; la mediocrite y est ä l’aise“; aber dieses 
Sichhinwegsetzen über die Regel, dass ein Drama in Versen 
geschrieben sein müsse, hat diesem ersten Prosastücke Hugos 
ganz und gar nicht geschadet. Ein Zeitgenosse des Dichters 
erklärte geradezu: „Victor Hugo n’a jamais ete plus poete 
que lorsqu’il a ecrit en prose.“ 2 ) In diesem Stücke macht 
in der That die feurige Sprache die Erschütterung stets 
gewaltiger: es schweben, sozusagen, die drei Akte zwischen 
Lachen und Weinen. Die moralische Erregung fällt freilich 
dabei jeden Augenblick mit dem physischen Schauder zu¬ 
sammen, und letzterer trägt den Sieg davon. 3 ) 

Bevor wir von dem Drama scheiden, dürfte es an¬ 
gebracht sein, noch einige Worte über die Behandlung 
der Geschichte in demselben anzufügen. In seiner 


*) cfr. Rapp. Jahrb. II. p. 712. Man vgl. auch Nisard, p. 93 f. 
*) cfr. Topin, p. 34. - Eine gegenteilige Ansicht spricht Schulz 
(p. 19) aus. 

3 ) Topin (a. a. O.) verurteilt die Tendenz Hugos: „qui le conduit 
k materialiser les passions de Täme et a en faire presque des passions 
physiques. tt Er erklärt sehr wahr: „La brutalite n’est pas l’energie, et 
les emotions de l’Aine se passent fort bien des convulsions du corps.* 
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Vorrede zu diesem Stücke verteidigte sich nämlich Hugo 
gegen den Vorwurf, er habe die Verbrechen der Lucrezia 
Borgia übertrieben und allen fabelhaften Volksgerüchten 
■Gehör geschenkt. Er wies zur Verteidigung auf Tacitus 
hin, der in seinen Annalen auch manche Überlieferungen 
mitteile, und der doch als Geschichtsschreiber weit mehr 
zur Objektivität verpflichtet gewesen sei, als er, der 
Dichter. 

So wahr der letztere Ausspruch ist, so muss doch 
daran festgehalten werden, dass auch dem Dichter in der 
Behandlung der Geschichte bestimmte Grenzen gezogen 
sind, welche eben, durch den historischen Charakter einer 
Persönlichkeit mehr oder weniger bedingt werden. Diese 
Grenzen hat aber Hugo in „Lucrece Borgia“ bei weitem 
überschritten und seine eigene Phantasie dermassen spielen 
lassen, dass die geschichtliche Lucrezia unter dem Klatsche 
der Jahrhunderte, den Hugo auf sie gehäuft hat, gänzlich 
begraben wurde. Das wahre Unglück -- oder wenn man 
will „Verbrechen“ — der märchenhaft schönen Lucrezia 
bestand darin, dass sie Alexander VI. zum Vater und 
Caesar Borgia zum Bruder hatte 1 ): „Nee dans l’antre des 
Borgia, on la confond volontiers avec son horrible 
famille. 2 ) 

Die Geschichte spricht Lucrezia von den drei Ehe¬ 
scheidungen frei; ja, kein Flecken Blut, kein Tropfen 
Gift haftet ihr an! Nach ihrer Vermählung mit dem 
Herzoge Alphons von Este und nach ihrer Ankunft in 
Ferrara ist sie bald der Gegenstand allgemeiner, be- 


Man vgl. das gründliche, weltbekannte Werk von Ferdinand 
Oregorovius: „Lukretia Borgia, nach Urkunden und Korrespondenzen 
ihrer eigenen Zeit. 44 Stuttgart 1875. 

2 ) Man vgl. den trefflichen Artikel über Lucrezia Borgia und 
ihre Familie in der R. d. d. M. 1877. II. Band p. 241 ff. Derselbe 
-schliesst mit den Worten: „Lucr&ce devient commune, en devenant 
moins sc^lerate. 44 
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geisterter Huldigung: „Le trait de physionomie de eette 
bloDde aux yeux bleus etait riante et de la plus aimable 
gaite.“ 1 ) Ihr Zeitgenosse Cagnolo di Parma nennt sie: 
„continuamente allegra e ridente“. Ähnlich äussern sich 
andere italienische Geschichtsschreiber: „Giraldi Pa traitee 
de femme accomplie; Jardi en a parle comme de la femme 
la plus belle et la plus aimable, ornee de toutes les vertus; 
Libonari lui donne toutes les qualites; l’Arioste la 
place au premier rang dans le temple de l’excellence 
feminine et ajoute que Rome doit preferer la moderne 
Lucrece a l'ancienne. taut sous le rapport de la modestie 
que sous celui de la beaute.“ 2 ) Man muss in der That 
mit Godefroy ausrufen: wenn alle diese Zeugnisse nicht 
eine heissende Satire gegen Lucrezia Borgia darstellen 
sollen, so kann man unmöglich daran zweifeln, dass Hugos 
Lucrezia mit der wirklichen Tochter Alexanders VI. nichts 
gemein hat! Sicher stand letztere „dem Engel näher, als 
dem Teufel“, wie sich Gregorovius ausdrückt. 

Es ist vor allem bedauerlich, dass ein Dichter, der 
von sich sagt: „Le poete a Charge d’ämes“, der sich als 
Seelenführer betrachtet, 3 ) solche Orgien auf dem Theater 
darstellen Hess und durch seine angeblich geschichtlichen 
Dramen sogar auf die Geschichtswissenschaft seiner Zeit 
einen unheilvollen Einfluss ausübte: „On peut dire que 

J ) Saint-Victor p. 73. 

2 ) cfr. Godefroy XIX e si&cle. I. p. 278. — Auch Schulz (p. 18) 
betont die ungeschichtliche Darstellung Hugos und weist auf die 
Lobpreisung Lucrezias durch die Dichter Bembo und Ariosto hin. 

3 ) cfr. Pref. de „Lucr. B. tt p. 4. — Zola (Rom. exp. p. 61) 
weist diesen Anspruch H.s mit Entschiedenheit zurück: „Si j’applau- 
dis V. Hugo comme pokte, je le discute comme penseur, comme 
educateur. Non seulement sa philosophie me ^parait obscure, 
contradictoire, faite de sentiments et non de verites; mais encore je 
la trouve dangereuse, d’une detestable influence sur la generation, 
conduisant la jeunesse k tous les mensonges du lyrisme, aux detra- 
quements cerebraux de l’exaltation romantique.“ 
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ce teraps (de 1830 ä 1850) est tributaire de Victor Hugo 
et de son oeuvre.“ 1 ) — Mit berechtigter Bitterkeit schreibt 
Bire: „De tels crimes, s’ils ont vraiment existe, relevent 
de l’histoire; a eile de les raconter et de les fletrir; den 
tirer pour ses lecteurs . . . des lepons. Les traduire sur 
la scene, les jeter en päture a une multitude ignorante, 
c'est flatter ses plus mauvais instincts; eveiller, exciter ses 
plus basses passions.“ 2 ) 

Hugos treuer Verehrer Paul de Saint-Victor freilich 
sucht, nachdem er die unzutreffende Charakteristik der 
Hugoschen Lucrezia zugegeben hat, wenigstens den Dichter 
vor dem Vorwurfe der Geschichtsfälschung zu schützen, 
indem er sagt 3 ): „Quoiqu’il en soit, Victor Hugo a pleinement 
use de son droit, en faisant de Lucrece la furie aux 
entrailles de raere, qu’il a lancee dans son drame ... Sa 
vie, en fin de compte, est restee dans un douteux clair- 
obscur. Elle n’a fait que passer ä 1’arriere-plan d’une 
odieuse epoque.“ 

Das Drama war seiner Zeit eine dröhnende Antwort 
auf das Verlangen der blasierten Menge nach heftigen 
geistig-körperlichen Anregungen. In dem ganzen Stücke 
herrscht eine erstaunliche moralische Dürre; vergebens 
sucht man auf dem vulkanischen Boden desselben ein er¬ 
quickendes Bächlein, ein wenig frisches Grün. Die roman¬ 
tische Liebe einer Waise zu einer ungekannten Mutter 
kann nur auf Augenblicke Herz und Geist des beklommenen 
Zuschauers erfrischen. 

*) So schliesst ein bemerkenswerter Artikel Däncourts in R. 0. 
Juni 1885. p. 898 ff. 

*) Bire, V. H. ap. 1880. I. p. 90. 

8 ) Saint-Victor p. 78. 



Kapitel VI. 


„Marie Tudor.“ 

Der rauschende Beifall, welcher die Aufführungen von 
„Lucrece Borgia“ begleitet hatte, veranlasste Victor Hugo, 
noch im gleichen Sommer (1833) ein weiteres Drama zu 
schreiben. Diesmal fiel sein Blick auf eine Epoche der 
englischen Geschichte, die manche dramatischen Motive 
bot, auf die Regierungszeit der „blutigen“ Maria, der 
Tochter Heinrichs VIII. und der Katharina von Aragonien, 
welche von 1553 bis 1558 den englischen Thron inne hatte. 1 ) 

Victor Hugo liess bei der Abfassung des Stückes die 
übliche Akteinteilung fallen und führte nach spanischem 
Yorbilde die Teilung in „Tage“ (oder „Tageläufe“ = jour- 
nees) ein. Mit gewohntem Fleisse wurde das Drama in 
der kurzen Zeit vom 12. August bis zum 1. September 
1833 angefertigt. 2 ) 

Die Varianten, welche das Originalmanuskript ent¬ 
hält, sind unbedeutend, so dass wir sie füglich unberück- 


*) Maria war vermählt mit Philipp II. von Spanien „one of the 
most detestable monsters of cruelty that ever cursed mankind“[! ?], 
wie die Foreign Quaterly Review (1836. p. 418) erklärt. 

2 ) Nach den Angaben des Originalmanuskriptes wurde der 
erste „Tagelauf“ des Dramas vom 12. bis zum 16. August 1833 
niedergeschrieben; der zweite vom 17.bis 22. Aug. (12 3 / 4 TJhr nachts); 
der dritte wurde vom 25. Aug. bis zum 1. Sept. 8 Uhr abends fertig 
gestellt, (cfr. Ed. def. p. 205.) 
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siehtigt lassen können. — Der Inhalt des nicht sehr um¬ 
fangreichen Stückes ist folgender: 

I. Tagelauf. Mehrere englische Edelleute beraten sich 
am Ufer der Themse über einen Plan zum Sturze Fabianis. 
des Günstlings der Königin Maria Tudor. Ihr Anführer ist 
der spanische Gesandte Simon Renard, der seit längerer 
Zeit am Hofe weilt. Maria gilt nämlich für die Braut des 
Infauten von Spanien. — Simon Renard verbündet sich 
mit einem Metallarbeiter, Namens Gilbert, dessen Verlobte, 
Jane, von Fabiani verführt worden ist. Durch einen 
fremden Händler gelaugt Gilbert zufällig in den Besitz 
der Familienpapiere Jaues, aus denen hervorgeht, dass 
diese die Tochter des unter Heinrich VIII. hingerichteten 
Lords Talbot ist, mit dessen Gütern die Königin ihren 
Günstling belehnt hat. 

II. Tagelauf. Die von Fabianis Untreue benachrichtigte 
Herrscherin sucht den Günstling zu eiuem reuevollen Ge¬ 
ständnis zu bewegen; doch dieser beschwört kühn seine 
stets unwandelbare Liebe. Zornerfüllt beratschlagt Maria 
mit Simon Renard die Bestrafung des Heuchlers. Gilbert 
erscheint vor der Königin und erklärt sich bereit, sein 
Leben zu opfern, um Rache für die ihm widerfahrene 
Schmach zu nehmen; doch bittet er Maria, Jane in 
ihre Rechte als Tochter des Lords Talbot wieder einzusetzen. 
Letztere vernimmt diese edelmütige Forderung ihres Bräu¬ 
tigams mit Beschämung und bereut ihren Leichtsinn. 

Nachdem Jane und Simon Renard sich entfernt haben, 
befiehlt die Königin dem gefügigen Gilbert, mit gezücktem 
Dolche auf sie einzudringen. Als dieser es thut, erscheinen 
auf den verstellten Angstschrei der Herrscherin die Wachen 
und bemächtigen sich Gilberts. Maria lässt Fabiaui rufen 
und beschuldigt den Erbleichenden des Hochverrates. 
Gilbert erklärt, auf Anstiften Fabianis der Königin nach 
dem Leben getrachtet zu haben; beide werden zum Tode 
verurteilt. Die Entrüstung Marias ist um so heftiger, als 



Fabiaui in seiner Gegenüberstellung mit .laue diese noch 
zu verleugnen gewagt hatte. 

III. Tagelauf. 1. Teil. Im Herzeu Marias ist die 
Leidenschaft für Fabiani neu erwacht. Den Adeligen und 
dem Volke zum Trotz verschiebt sie von Tag zu Tag 
die Bestätigung des Todesurteils. Sie wünscht die Be¬ 
freiung ihres Giiustlings und ist sogar bereit, auf die Hand 
des spanischen Infanten seinetwegen zu verzichten. — 
Simon Renard jedoch giebt nicht nach; er wiegelt das 
Volk gegen den Italiener auf. Währenddessen verbündet 
sich Maria mit Jane zur Befreiung Fabianis; doch Jane 
hintergeht die Königin und lässt dank der erhaltenen Voll¬ 
macht den getreuen Gilbert frei. — Durch die Drohungen 
des aufgeregten Volkes bedrängt, befiehlt scheinbar end¬ 
lich die Königin die Hinrichtung Fabianis, welche noch am 
Abend stattfinden soll; insgeheim aber giebt sie dem 
Kerkermeister Befehl zur Rettung des Gü*stlings. Dieser 
will den fliehenden Gilbert wfederergreifen lassen und ihn 
an Stelle Fabianis der Volkswut opfern. 

III. Tagelauf. 2. Teil, ln der Grabkapelle des Towers, 
durch welche der Zug der Verurteilten geht, befindet sich 
Jane mit einem Pförtner, der sie aus dem Gefängnis 
führen soll. Der Totenzug trifft gerade ein, als die 
Königin erscheint. Sie bebt vor Angst in dem Gedanken, 
die Befreiung Fabianis könne misslungen sein. Sie teilt 
der verwirrten Jane ihre Besorgnis mit. Empört über die 
beabsichtigte Unterschiebung Gilberts erklärt Jane, dem 
Volke den Betrug enthüllen zu wollen. Die erzürnte 
Herrscherin hält sie aber zurück. Da wendet Jane eine 
List an. Sie giebt vor, der Gestalt nach müsse der zum 
Tode geführte verhüllte Verbrecher Fabiani selbst sein. 
Jetzt zittert die Königin aufs neue und entsendet einen 
Eilboten, der den Aufschub der Hinrichtung befehlen soll. 
Doch schon ertönt der Kanonendonner, welcher die Voll¬ 
ziehung des Urteils ankündigt. Beiden Frauen erstarrt 
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■das Blut in den Adern. — — Da erscheint Simon Renard 
mit Gilbert und erklärt der finster blickenden Herrscherin: 

„Moi, j’ai sauve la reine et l’Angleterre.“ 

Mit diesen Worten scbliesst das in Prosa verfasste Stück 
und lässt den Leser ahnen, wie gross die Rache der zur 
Furie gewordenen Königin an dem Gesandten ihres Ver¬ 
lobten sein wird. 

Dem wiederholt genannten Theaterdirektor der Porte- 
Saint-Martin, Harel, wurde vom Dichter das Recht der 
Erstaufführung übertragen.*) Derselbe liess nach zwei¬ 
monatlicher Einübung das Stück am 6. November 1833 
zur Darstellung gelangen. Hugos begeisterte Freunde 
waren in stattlicher Anzahl erschienen; doch konnten sie 
trotz aller Anstrengung nicht verhindern, 2 ) dass schon 
am Schlüsse des ersten Aktes ein betäubendes Pfeifen und 
Zischen die Vojßtellung störte, welches im Verlaufe der¬ 
selben derart zunahm, dass fnan nur mit Mühe das Stück 
beendigen konnte. Selbst Fräulein Georges, der die Titel¬ 
rolle zugefallen war, wurde nicht verschont, obwohl sie 


*) Der Temoin erzählt, Harel habe dem Dichter eine Duell¬ 
forderung übersandt, weil letzterer mit der Abgabe seines Dramas 
gezögert habe (cfr. H. rac. II. p. 358). Es scheint aber ein Irrtum in 
der Angabe des Grundes vorzuliegen; denn schon in einem, vom 
1. Mai 1833 datierten Briefe des Dichters wird von jener Forderung 
gesprochen (cfr. Corr. I. p. 144); von einer zweiten Forderung, sowie 
von der Ursache der ersten ist nichts bekannt geworden. 

2 ) Man rief in ihren Reihen: „A la porte, le siffleur! Assommez 
le siffleurHugos Rivale, Alexandre Dumas, hatte vom Dichter 
eine sehr warme Einladung in einem Briefe vom 2. Nov. 1833 er¬ 
halten (cfr. Corr. I. p. 149). — Da die Erfolge Dumas’ dem Dichter 
unbequem wurden, suchte Hugo in wenig loyaler Weise sich des 
gefährlichen Partners zu entledigen: er klagte ihn des Plagiats 
an! Doch sämtliche Zeitungen waren, auf Dumas’ Seite, der in 
seiner Freundlichkeit soweit ging, dem eifersüchtigen Verfasser von 
„Marie Tudor“ einen sehr liebenswürdigen Brief zu schreiben (cfr. 
Bire, Y. H. ap. 1830. p. 116). 
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stets wegen ihres natürlichen Spieles der Liebling des 
Publikums gewesen war. Der Durchfall des Dramas war 
so eklatant, dass der Temoin in seiner Voreingenommen¬ 
heit nach einer für den Dichter günstigen Erklärung 
krampfhaft suchen musste. So behauptete er denn, der 
Direktor habe im Einvernehmen mit Fräulein Georges das 
Drama zu Falle bringen wollen, um den Wünschen des 
reaktionären Publikums zu willfahren. 1 ) Darum habe sich 
die gehässige Stimmung der Menge nicht etwa gegen das 
Stück, sondern vielmehr gegen Victor Hugo selbst 
gewendet: r iine difterence d une autre espece avec Je Hoi 
s’rnnuse c’est que pour la premiere fois le nom de 
l auteur fut siffle.“ 2 ) 

Diese Anschuldigungen wurden von späteren Lob¬ 
rednern des Dichters wiederholt, und man beliebte noch 
hinzuzusetzen, dass trotz aller Intriguen der Erfolg ein r un¬ 
geheurer“ gewesen sei. 3 j 

In seltsamem Gegensätze zu dieser Anklage steht 
das thatsächliche Verhalten des Fräulein Georges bei der 
Erstaufführung. Sowohl der Temoin wie seine Nachbeter 
kommen darin überein, dass Spiel und Haltung der Prima¬ 
donna vorzüglich gewesen seien: „L’apparition de M ll( ‘ 
Georges fut un eblouissement; ä demi couchee sur un lit 
<le repos, en robe de velours ecarlate, couronnee de dia- 
mants, sa beaute etait vraiment royale.“ 4 ) Der Dichter 
selbst, weit entfernt, die obige Behauptung von einer gegen 
sein Stück gerichteten Intrigue zu bestätigen, kann nicht 

*) Ferner meldet der Temoin (II. p. 368), seit jener Zeit habe H. 
dem Direktor Harel kein Stück mehr überlassen wollen, so dass der¬ 
selbe schliesslich auch aus diesem Grunde finanziell zu Grunde ging. 

2 ) cfr. H. rac. II. p. 361. 

8 ) cfr. Mirecourt (p. 68): „Malgre cette cabale insolente, le drame 
eut un grand succfcs“; desgleichen Barbou (p. 157): „Malgre les 
sifflets, qui jamais ne manquerent aux Premieres de V. H., eile [la 
piece] obtint un immense succes. tt 

4 ) H. rac. II. p. 361. 

Slenmer, Y. Hugo's Dramen. 
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genug des Lobes für die gefeierte Schauspielerin finden: 
„Quant ä M lle Georges, il n’en faudrait dire qu’un mot: 
sublime. Le public a retrouve dans Marie la grande 
comedienne et la grande tragedienne de Lucrece . . . Elle 
cree dans la creation meme du poete quelque chose qui 
etonne et qui ravit Fauteur lui-meme: eile caresse, eile 
effraie, eile attendrit, et c’est un miracle de son talent 
que la meme femme qui vient de vous faire tant fremir. 
vous fasse tant pleurer.“ 1 ) 

Bei diesen Gegenzeugnissen würde es ein fruchtloses 
Unterfangen sein, fernerhin zu behaupten, dass Fräulein 
Georges einen Fall des Stückes geplant habe! Noch 
weniger lag ein solcher in Harels Interesse, der mit grossen 
Unkosten das Stück in Scene gesetzt hatte. 2 ) 

Wenn überhaupt in der Premiere eine wichtige 
Rolle in jeder Beziehung unvollkommen gespielt wurde, 
so war es die der Jane, welche der schon genannten 
Juliette Gauvain, späteren Madame Drouet, anver¬ 
traut worden war. Diese Rolle war für die Debütantin 
bei weitem zu schwierig, und Hugo hatte sich bei der 
Übertragung derselben an „seine junge Freundin“ mehr 
durch sein Herz als durch seinen Verstand leiten lassen. 
Daher konnte man am folgenden Tage im „ConstitutionneP 
lesen: 3 ) „M lle Juliette a ete tellement au dessous de son 
röle qu’elle a ete remplacee par M lle Ida ä la deuxieme 
representation“, und die Theaterdirektion liess nach der 
Premiere bekannt machen: „M lle Juliette, etant gravement 
indisposee, le röle qu’elle remplissait dans Marie Tudor 
a ete conti e ä M lle Ida.“ 4 ) — Desgleichen berichtet der 

*) cfr. Notes de „M. Tu. u p. 198. 

2 ) cfr. ib. p. 199. 

3 ) Man vgl. die Nummer vom 11. Nov. 1833. 

4 ) Ida Ferrier; ihr eigentlicher Name war Marguerite-Josephine 
Ferrand. — Am 5. Febr. 1840 vermählte sie sich mit Alexandre 
Dumas d. J. und starb zu Genua am 11. März 1859. 
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Temoin, der aus erklärlichen Gründen den Namen der 
späteren Madame Drouet aufs peinlichste meidet, 1 ) 
mit trockenen Worten: „une indisposition grave de l’actrice 
qui jouait Jane, obligea ä faire reläche le leudemain.“ 2 ) 
Ebendort wird auch auf die Feindseligkeit der Zeitungen 
hingewiesen. 

Besonders scharf lautete die Kritik von Gustave Planche 
in der „Revue des deux Mondes“: „Pas un des caracteres 
n'est tire de Phumanite ä laquelle nous appartenons. 
f/auteur ne reconnait ä personne le droit de le chieaner 
sur son privilege d’inventeur. II invente en dehors de 
Phumanite et en dehors de l histoire.“ 3 ) 

Trotz des Misserfolges der Erstaufführung wurden 
noch einige Vorstellungen gegeben, die ein gutes finanzielles 
Resultat ergaben, da jedermann begierig war, das miss¬ 
ratene Stück zu sehen. 4 ) Im übrigen hatte der Fall des 
Stückes einen solchen Eindruck hervorgerufen, dass viele 
dem Autor den Titel eines „dramatischen Dichters“ ab- 
sprachen und dass man ostentativ die Stücke von 
Alexandre Dumas bevorzugte. 5 ) 

Victor Hugo indessen Hess sich nicht im mindesten 
durch den ungünstigen Ausfall der Premiere beirren; viel¬ 
mehr erklärte er in der vom 17. November 1833 datierten 
Vorrede zu der ersten Druckausgabe des Schauspieles, 6 ) 

1 ) Diese Thatsache bildet nach meiner Ansicht einen nicht un¬ 
wichtigen Einwand gegen die Behauptung, nicht etwa Frau Adele 
Hugo, sondern der Dichter selbst sei der Verfasser des 
Temoin. Auch Bire hegt diese, meines Erachtens irrtümliche An¬ 
sicht; man vgl. oben „Einleitung“ p. 17, Anm. 2. 

2 ) H. rac. II. p. 362. 

3 ) cfr. R. d. d. M. vom 15. Nov. 1833. p. 456 ff. 

4 ) cfr. R. de Paris, tome LVI. p. 204, und Barbou (p. 157): 
„En depit des anicroches, des sifflets et des ridicules critiques de 
Gustave Planche et de ses confrfcres, la piece fit de belles recettes.“ 

5 ) cfr. Bire, V. H. ap. 1830. I. p. 119. 

8 ) Dieselbe trug den Titel: „Marie d’Angleterre, drame, 
en prose et en trois journees.“ Eugene Renduel; imprimerie d’Everart. 

12 * 
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dass er auch in Zukunft unverdrossen in seiner Einsamkeit 
an neuen dramatischen Werken zur Belehrung lind 
Erbauung des Volkes arbeiten werde. Auf die Zukunft, 
die dem Fortschritte angehöre, setze er sein Vertrauen; die¬ 
selbe werde, wenn nicht das Talent, so doch die Ausdauer 
des Verfassers gebührend würdigen. Mit einschmeichelnder 
Übertreibung fährt er fort: „II [Tauteur] attache un regard 
serein, confiant et tranquille sur la foule, qui chaque soir 
entoure cette oeuvre si incomplete de tant de curiosite, 
d’anxiete et d’attention . . . Jamais dans ses travaux, il 
ne perd un instant de vue le peuple que le theätre civilise, 
l’histoire que le theätre explique, le coeur bumain que le 
theätre conseille.“ 

Da die Kritiker vor allem auf die Missachtung der 
Geschichte hingewiesen hatten, fand es Victor Hugo für 
angezeigt, im Jahre 1836 den Ausgaben des Stückes das 
Verzeichnis der Bücher und die Dokumente beizufügen, die er 
beider Abfassung seines Dramas benutzt haben wollte. Bisher 
sind nun zwar die 35 Geschichtsquellen, 1 ) die zum Teil aus 
selten gewordenen Drucken des 17. Jahrhunderts bestehen, 
unkontrolliert geblieben, aber die historische Genauigkeit 
Hugos ist schon bei den früheren Dramen sehr verdächtig 
erschienen, und wir werden auch hier die „Zettelgeleh rsamkeit" 
des Dichters zu beleuchten haben. 2 ) 

Paris 1833, in-8°. 6 fr. — In dem Kataloge Renduels -war das 

Stück angekündigt als: „Marie d’Angleterre, ou Souvent femme varie.“ 
Von der zweiten Ausgabe an trug es den heutigen Titel, (cfr. Asse- 
lineau, Bibliogr. rom. p. 13.) 

*) Unrichtig ist die Angabe von Schulz (p. 19), Hugo habe ,,mehr 
als 40 Bücher und Dokumente“ durchgearbeitet zu haben behauptet. — 
So nachsichtig Nebout auch gegen die geschichtswidrige Darstellung 
Hugos ist, so verlangt er doch: „Hugo eüt dü montrer ses auteurs 
et c i t e r la chronique, meine scandaleuse, ä propos de Marie Tudor.“ 
(Nebout p. 309.) 

*) H. erklärte kühn: „L’auteur pourrait publier une catalogue 
semblable pour chacune de ses autres pieces.“ (cfr. Notes de _M. 
Tu.“ p. 201.) 
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Obwohl auch Shakespeare. Goethe. Schiller und andere 
hervorragende Dichter „historische“ Dramen geschrieben 
haben, Dessen sie es sich doch nie einfallen, für jede 
Äusserung ihrer geschichtlichen Persönlichkeiten ein 
Dokument heranzuziehen, wie es Victor Hugo zu thun 
liebte. 1 ) Dabei ist ihm jede Quelle, sie mag noch 
so trübe sein, willkommen! Wohl hat der dramatische 
Dichter grosse Rechte über die von ihm vorgeführten 
historischen Charaktere, aber dieselben sind nicht unbegrenzt! 
Man muss sagen, dass Hugo entschieden das Mass des 
Erlaubten überschritten hat, wenn er eine Königin, die 
man wohl die „blutige“, nie aber die ausschweifende 
nannte, zu einer Messaline ärgster Art machte. 2 ) 

Der Dichter trägt hierbei nicht einmal Bedenken, 
die leidenschaftlichen Aufwallungen der Königin in einer 
mit ihrer Würde ganz unvereinbaren Weise vor dem ge¬ 
samten Gefolge hervortreten zu lassen! Was dem Dichter 
bei Lucrezia Borgia, deren Persönlichkeit vom Zwielichte 


l ) V. H. hatte die Mahnung Yitets („La Ligue w p. 7) ausser 
acht gelassen, der schrieb: „Rien n’est plus glacial k mes yeux, rien 
n'interrompt plus lourdement, soit m recit, soit un dialogue, que ce 
inot historique, mis au bas de la page. Souvent meme il produit 
un tout autre effet que celui qu’on s’en est promis; car s’il sert de 
garantie ä une ou deux phrases, il jette sur celles qui precedent et 
sur celles qui suivent, je ne sais quoi de louche et de suspect; ce 
qu’il affirme pour l’une, on s’imagine involontairement qu’il le nie 
pour les autres; et par lä se trouve detruite la securite qu’on a 
voulu donner au lecteur. u 

2 ) Der englische Historiker God nennt Marie Tudor: „mulier 
sane pia moribusque castissimis“. Es verdient erwähnt zu werden, 
dass God ein Gegner der religiösen und politischen Anschauungen 
Maria Tudors war. cfr. Bire, Y. H. ap. 1830. I. p. 104, wo es ferner 
heisst: „L’auteur [Victor Hugo] ne se contente pas d’en [de Marie Tudor] 
faire une femme dissolue, il en fait une devergondee qui s’affiche 
devant toute sa cour, qui etale le scandale de ses amours et les 
emportements de passion devant l’ambassadeur du meme prince qu’elle 
a publiquement accepte pour fiance. u 
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der Sage umfangen war, hingehen konnte, kann ihm für 
sein Drama „Marie Tudor“ nicht verziehen werden: 
die Fälschung der Geschichte. Sehr treffend bemerkt 
Hugos Biograph Paul de Saint-Victor 1 ): „Marie Tudor 
n’est pas comme Lucrece une figure de second plan et 
clair obscur. Elle a regne en pleine lumiere historique: son 
lit, est a decouvert, comme son tröne. Or, du cöte des 
moeurs, la fille de Henri VIII reste inattaquable. II u’y a 
sur la rohe royale que des taches de tigre.“ 2 ) 

Abermals hätte Victor Hugo klug gehandelt, wenn er 
die Weisungen seines Altersgenossen Ludovic Vitet beachtet 
hätte, der, an die Dichter und Künstler sich wendend, 
schrieb: „On ne peut jeter de l’ideal dans une epoque que 
lorsqu’on peut rever sur eile, c’est-ä-dire lorsqu’elle 
apparait dans un demi-jour, lorsque les monuments quelle 
a laisses n’ont pas cette nettete desesperante que l’imprimerie 
donne ä tout ce qu’elle touche, lorsqu’on peut, sans se 
couvrir de ridicule aux yeux des gens instruits, sans se 
mettre en revolte ouverte contre l’histoire, trouver daus 
cette epoque certains lointains vagues et obscures, certains 
deserts inconnus que l’imagination peuple impunement 
comme bon lui semble.“ 3 ) 

Ja, wenn man an die Stelle der Maria ihre Nachfolgerin 
Elisabeth setzt und an die Stelle Fabianis den Grafen vou 
Essex, so erhält das Stück eine absolute Wahrheit, 
und der so viel besprochene zweite Akt wird zu einem 

*) „Victor Hugo“ p. 90. NachP. de Saint-Victor lag die Keusch¬ 
heit Maria Tudors sowohl in ihrem Temperamente, wie in ihrer 
Hässlichkeit begründet (p. 93). 

2 ) Gr. Planche sagt einmal treffend mit tadelndem Seitenblicke 
auf Hugo: „Depuis Electre jusqu’ä ‘Wallenstein il n’y a pas un graml 
poete qui ait dedaigne l’histoire ou la legende comme un mantcau 
trop etroitpour ses epaules.“ (cfr. H. d. d. M. vom 1. Mai 1835. p. 361. » 

s ) cfr. „La Ligue“. Introduction p. 26; Vitet fügt hinzu: „Ainsi. 
dans ces trois derniers Siecles, des com6dies et des romans liistoriques. 
mais point de tragedies, point de poemes, point de romans d’imagination * 



historischen Gemälde. Infolge dieser Entdeckung hat es 
Kritiker gegeben, die Hugo des Plagiats an Schiller be¬ 
schuldigten, dessen Elisabeth (in „Maria Stuart“) er in 
Maria Tudor einfach kopiert hätte. 

Gleich Schiller mag Alexandre Dumas bei diesem 
Drama Pate gestanden haben. Die schaulustige Menge 
war nämlich schon seit dem 30. März 1830 auf dem Odeon¬ 
theater damit unterhalten worden, „das furchtbare Dreieck, 
eine Königin, einen Günstling und einen Henker“ 1 ) auf 
der Bühne vereint zu sehen, und zwar war eben Dumas 
der Erfinder dieser Kombination gewesen. Ein Biograph 
desselben, Henry Blaze de Bury (f 1888), steht nicht an, 
Victor Hugo des direkten Plagiats zu zeihen: „ Marie 
Tudor n’est pas autre cho.se qu’un refaciment litteral de 
Christine“' 1 ) Er sucht nachzuweisen, dass Hugo, tun 
dieser Anschuldigung zu entgehen, seinerseits Dumas des 
literarischen Diebstahles beschuldigen wollte, indem auf 
seine Veranlassung der Mitarbeiter am „Journal des Debats“, 
Granier de Cassagnac, einen Artikel geschrieben habe, in 
welchem Dumas des Plagiats an Goethe, Schiller und Hugo 
geziehen wurde. 3 ) Auch andere Literarhistoriker, wie 
Parigot und Nebout, erheben nicht ohne Grund die gleiche 


*) cfr. Pref. de „M. Tu.* p. 5. 

2 ) In „Mes etudes et Souvenirs*. P. 1885. Levy. Artikel: 
„Alexandre Dumas, sa vie, son temps, son oeuvre“, p. 39. — Dumas 1 
Drama „Christine* erschien im Jahre 1830 in Paris bei Frinzine 
et Cie. 8°. Die erste Aufführung dieses Stückes fand am 30. März 
1830 statt. 

3 ) Der in Frage stehende Aufsatz erschien am 1. November 1833 
im „Journal des Debats*. Dumas soll besonders aus Wallenstein, 
Egmont und Fiesko unerlaubte Entlehnungen gemacht haben. — 
Rapp (Jahrb. II. p. 714) spricht die Ansicht aus, dass Schillers 
„Maria Stuart* und Goethes „Egmont“ sehr auf die Gestaltung des 
Hugoschen Dramas eingewirkt haben. Das Verhältnis zwischen 
Jane, Gilbert, Fabiani sei das Abbild des Trios: Klärchen, Brackenburg, 
Egmont. 
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Anklage des Plagiats gegen Hugo. Erste rer schreibt 
(p. 145): „L’imitation est flagrante au point que le* 
personnages se tont vis-a-vis. Seulement le poete historien, 
le dramaturge aux documents . . . avait fait de Marie 
Tudor hydropique et archicatholique une courtisane 
ehontee.“ 1 ) 

Wie es sich auch immerhin mit dieser schweren An¬ 
schuldigung, deren völlige Grundlosigkeit zu be¬ 
weisen kaum möglich sein dürfte, 2 ) verhalten mag: 
unmöglich kann geleugnet werden, dass dem Drama Hugos 
der Reiz der Neuheit fehlte, was bei der Erstaufführung 
ebensosehr in die Wagschale fiel, wie der Umstand, dass 
das Stück eine Antithese der historischen Wahrheit 
und zum Teil auch des guten Geschmackes war. Diese 
Thatsachen erklären genügend die unfreundliche Aufnahme, 
welche das neue Drama erfahren hatte. 

Wenden wir uns jetzt zu einer Charakteristik der im 
Stücke auftretenden Personen, so fällt unser Blick uatur- 
gemäss zuerst auf die beiden Heldinnen desselben, Maria 
und Jane, von denen die erstere in den Vordergrund tritt. 

In Maria Tudor hat der Dichter die glühendste 
sinnliche Liebe verkörpert; sie ist der Typus einer über¬ 
menschlichen Leidenschaft, die rücksichtslos den zermalmt, 
der ihr hindernd entgegentritt. Die verzehrende Glut, welche 
in Marias Innerem lodert, hat etwas Pathologisches, sei es 
Hysterisches, sei es Maniakales an sich. Dies zeigt sich 
in ihrem ganzen Verhalten: mag die Königin lieben, mag 
sie hassen. 

*) Nebout (p. 59) findet noch eine gewisse Ähnlichkeit zwischen 
der Anna in Shakespeares Richard III. und der Maria Tudor Hugos. - 
An einer anderen Stelle seines Werkes (p. 296) schreibt er: „L’intrigue 
de Maria Tudor ressemble h celle de Christine “ etc. 

2 ) Sehr unvorsichtig und gewagt dünkt mir die Behauptung, 
welche Hugo einst in Gesellschaft aufstellte, er habe nie etwas 
Litterarisches anderen entlehnt (cfr. Goncourt Y. p. 243, Tagebuch¬ 
notiz vom 27. Dez. 1875). 



Unbekümmert um das Wohl ihres Landes, gleichgültig 
gegen den Zorn der Adelsgeschlechter, rücksichtslos gegen 
ihren Verlobten, und die Krone, die sie trägt, gering¬ 
schätzend, führt Englands Herrscherin au der Seite eines 
mit Ehren und Reichtümern überhäuften Abenteurers ein 
ausschweifendes Leben. Der krankhafte Zustand der 
alternden Königin') zeigt sich darin, dass sie mit begierigem 
Ohre und klopfendem Herzen dem widerlichen Geplauder 
und den faden Schmeicheleien Fabianis lauscht, dessen 
Treulosigkeit sie schon kennt. Noch einmal will sie ihren 
Blick in den seinen versenken; noch einmal „die Unschuld“ 
dieser „himmlischen Augen“ schauen und bewundern! 

Dabei offenbart die Königin eine Meisterschaft in 
der Verstellungskunst. Mögen Wut und Schmerz ihr 
Inneres zerreissen, nach aussen ist sie das treuliebende 
Weib, wie immer: sie empfängt den Günstling, wenn möglich 
noch zärtlicher als sonst. Dermassen beherrscht Maria 
ihre Gefühle, dass sie sich, ohne eine Miene zu verändern, 
an ihren eigenen Qualen sozusagen weidet, indem sie sich' 
von Fabiani das Gelöbnis unverbrüchlicher Treue wieder¬ 
holen lässt. Allerdings zittert noch eine Saite der alten 
Leidenschaft in ihren Worten: „Tu m’aimes, n'est-ce 
pas? Tu n’aimes que moi? Redis-le-moi encore comme 
eela, avec ces yeux-lä. Helas! nous autres pauvres femmes, 
nous ne savons jamais au juste ce qui se passe dans le 
coeur d’un homme!“ 

Sie hält mit dem Ausbruche ihres Zornes zurück, da 
sie noch ein Geständnis von seiten des Treulosen erhofft. 


*) Die geschichtliche Maria Tudor war im Jahre 1516 geboren; 
das Drama spielt im ersten Jahre ihrer Regierung und zwar beginnt 
es am 23. Dez. 1553 (cfr. p. 13 des Dramas). — Es sei noch bemerkt, 
dass im Jahre 1553 Maria noch nicht als die „Blutige“ galt, wie sie 
im ersten Akte dargestellt wird. Ferner stand sie dem spanischen 
Prinzen durchaus nicht indifferent gegenüber. Sie sprach nie den 
Wunsch aus, Lord Courtenay (III, 3) zu ehelichen. 
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Ki» .solches möchte sie ihrem „schönen Pagen“ selbst auf 
die Uppen legen, indem sie sagt: „Si jamais tu deviens 
amoureux d une autre femme, je veux que tu me le dises!“ 
Nur dann wird sie es über sich vermögen, dem Undankbaren 
zu verzeihen: „II y a des moments, cela est vrai, oü je 
t’aimerais mieux mort qu’heureux avec une autre; mais il 
y a aussi des moments oü je t’aimerais mieux heureux!“ 1 ) 
Die Leidenschaft braust immer heftiger in der Königin 
auf; kaum vermag sie ihre Eifersucht noch zu zügeln; 
sie ruft warnend aus: „Je voudrais etre invisible et pouvoir 
te suivre et toujours savoir ce que tu fais, ce que tu dis, oü tu 
es!“ Sie muss alle Künste der Verstellung anwenden, um sich 
nicht zu verraten. Die gleiche Selbstbeherrschung zeigt sie 
bald darauf auch gegenüber den Adeligen; mag sie dieselben 
auch noch so sehr hassen, sie sagt jedem ein liebens¬ 
würdiges Wort, da sie ihrer Beihülfe zum Sturze Fabianis 
bedarf. Diesem tritt sie bei seiner Wiederkehr mit solcher 
Unbefangenheit entgegen, dass der Günstling völlig über 
ihre unheimlichen Pläne getäuscht wird. Graziös lächelnd 
entgegnet Maria auf seine Klage, von ihr nicht genügend 
beachtet zu werden: „Vous etes injuste. Depuis que vous 
m'avez quittee, je ne m’occupo que de vous!“ So bereitet 
die Königin durch die Kunst der Verstellung den Plan 
ihrer Rache vor. 

Mit der zügellosen Sinnlichkeit der Königin paart sich 
eine eynisehe Menschenverachtung, die nach dem 

x ) l>io Unterredung Marias und Fabianis ist ein Meisterstück 
do> Oiohters, so widerwärtig die Situation der Königin, welche sich 
den: Abenteurer hingiebt, sein mag. Übrigens wird das Oefuhl des 
F.kels über Marias Auftreten gemindert beim Hinblick auf den Zweck 
die>er Scene. Rapp (Jahrb. 11. p. 719) spricht sein lebhaftes Miss¬ 
fallen über diesen Teil des zweiten Aktes aus. indem er frairt: 
«.'Wenn ein leichter sich einmal gedrungen fühlt, solche Seenen treu 
nach vier Natur zu schildern, warum braucht er dann überhaupt 
Königinnen in der Tragödie, und warum schreibt der Dichter nicht 
v ir'\i;v‘he Fi>ohwoiberscenen 



Verrate Fabianis natürlich auch diesen trifft. Ohne Rück¬ 
sichtnahme auf ihre Stelluug als Weib und Herrscherin 
schleudert sie dem Feiglinge in Gegenwart ihrer Höflinge 
ihren Handschuh ins Antlitz, wobei ein Strom von Schmäh¬ 
reden aus-ihrem Munde hervorquillt. Die Wut, weichein 
ihrem Inneren tobt, lässt sie alle Weiblichkeit vergessen. 
Ihre unweiblicheu Worte siud derart, dass sie sich gedrängt 
fühlt, dem Gefolge gegenüber, sich halberlei entschuldigend, 
auszurufen: „Eh! mon Dieu, messieurs, cela parait vous 
etonner que je parle ainsi devant vous; mais je vous le 
repete que m’importe?“ 

Flammenden Blickes bezeichnet sie Fabiani als den 
„grössten Schurken“ und erklärt brutal, den Schuldigen 
dem Henker selbst übergeben zu wollen. Mit derselben 
Gefühlsroheit opfert sie den armen Gilbert ihren finsteren 
Plänen. Nichts ist ihr mehr heilig; sie erklärt, ihm: 
„J’ai besoin qu’il n’y ait plus pour vous ni faux ni vrai, ni 
bien ni mal, ni juste ni injuste, rien que ma vengeance et 
ma volonte.“ Ihr dünkt der edelmütige Arbeiter ein Wahn¬ 
sinniger, dessen Beihilfe sie aber nicht missen zu können 
glaubt; sie bekuudet ihm ihre Geringschätzung dadurch, 
dass sie ausruft: „Ces gens du peuple sont stupides!“ und 
stempelt ihn dann zum Mörder! 

Die zitternde Jane wird von der Königin mit der gleichen 
Verachtung behandelt. Jedes weiblichen Zartgefühles bar 
fragt sie das Mädchen aus und stösst die demütig Flehende 
mit den Worteu zurück: „Est-ce que je m’occupe de toi, 
fille? Qui es-tu, malheureuse creature, pour que la reine 
soccupe de toi?“ 

Mit boshafter Schadenfreude lässt die Herrscherin 
nach dem schmerzlichen Geständnis Janes den versteckt 
gehaltenen Gilbert hervortreteu, der alles mit anzuhören 
gezwungen war! Im nächsten Augenblicke bricht sie 
hohnlachend den dem Gilbert gegebenen feierlichen Eid, 
wobei sie auch Jane grausam kränkt. Höhnisch ruft sie 
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aus: „Qu’est-ce que cela me fait, vos papiers? Sur mon 
äme, s’ils prouvent quelque chose, je les jetterai au feu. 
et il ne restera rien.“ 

Wie es nicht anders zu erwarten ist, trägt schliesslich 
die Sinnlichkeit den Sieg über ihre Rachsucht davon: 
schon ihre masslose Wut liess dies voraussehen. Kaum 
ist ihr Fabiani entrissen, da tritt die Ernüchterung, der 
Rückschlag ein: sie entbehrt ihn, und möchte ihn wieder 
als den Spielball ihrer sinnlichen Gelüste zu ihren Füssen 
sehen. Darüber, dass sie den ehemaligen Günstling durch 
eine verleumderische Anklage dem Arme des Henkers über¬ 
liefert hat, empfindet sie natürlich nicht die mindeste Reue. 

Wie kann uns der Dichter zumuten, ein 
solches Wesen zu schätzen? Wir müssen sagen, dass 
es ihm nicht gelungen ist, in Marie Tudor eine sym¬ 
pathische weibliche Figur zu schaffen, und dass auf keinen 
Fall seine Absicht, darstellen zu wollen „une reine qui 
soit une femme; grande comme reine, vraie comme femme -1 . 
zur That geworden ist! 

Das Verhalten Marias ihrer ganzen Umgebung gegen¬ 
über ist nicht nur unköniglich, sondern auch fast stets 
unweiblich. Keine einzige liebenswürdige Eigenschaft 
zeigt sich im Charakter der Herrscherin. Dass Maria 
Tudor es trefflich findet, als Frau Regentin zu sein, ist 
ein sehr natürliches Gefühl; kann doch die Macht 
einer Königin alle Träume eines Frauenherzens zur Ver¬ 
wirklichung bringen! Aber dass in einem solchen Bewusst¬ 
sein „königliche Grösse“ liege, ist unerfindlich. Wenn 
aber Hugo die ungezügelte Leidenschaft und das kecke 
Auftreten Marias „Grösse“ nennen will, so ist dieser Be¬ 
griff zu einer seltsamen Bedeutung gekommen! 

Als Königin ist Maria unfähig, ein grosses edle' 
Volk zu regieren; als Frau ist sie dessen unwürdig 

! ) Pessimistisch meint im Drama Simon Renard (p. IO)* Quani 
une femme rfcgne, le caprice regne. Alors la politique n’est plus cho- 
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Sie wirft sieh schmählich weg, indem sie hinsichtlich 
Fabiauis erklärt: „J'aimerais peut-etre moins un honnete 
bomme.“ Hierzu bemerkt Nebout sehr gut'): „Elle ne 
peut mieux marquer, cjuelle passion sensuelle et malsaine 
la possede. Et ce trait est vrai. w 

Die Leidenschaft, wie auch der Gegenstand derselben 
erniedrigen die Königin in gleicher Weise. Fabiaui 
verdient keine Liebe, er hat sich durch nichts aus¬ 
gezeichnet: er hat nichts geleistet und — ist eine erbärmliche 
Natur! — Wenn übrigens Nebout es dem Dichter zum 
Vorwurfe macht, dass er seine Heldin in der Zeichnung 
ihrer Leidenschaft auf das Niveau einer „einfachen Frau“ 
hinuntergesetzt habe, 2 ) so ist zu bemerken, dass diese 
Thatsache an sich noch nicht die Wahrheit der Charakteristik 
Maria Tudors zu gefährden brauchte. Mögen Racines 
Prinzessinnen sämtlich nur Könige lieben, warum soll es des¬ 
halb dem Dichter untersagt sein, einmal einen Günstling 
an die Stelle des Königs zu setzen, zumal derartige Vorgänge 
ihr Vorbild in der Staatengeschichte haben. 3 ) Planche schreibt 
treffend über das Verhältnis der Königin zu Fabiani: 
„La reine est amoureuse dun aventurier, rien de plus 
simple; c’est un caprice assez commun ehez les femmes 
de se proposer dans l'amant qu’elles choisissent une täche 
difficile, de vouloir ennoblir par leui* affection celui que 
] e monde a fletri, d’elever jusqu’ä elles, par une fierte 
perseverante, les caracteres Salis du mepris public. Cette 
donnee, on le voit, n’est pas fausse ä son point de depart.“ 4 ) 

de calcul, mais de hasard. On ne peut plus compter sur rien. Les 
affaires ne se jouent plus aux echecs, mais aux cartes.“ 

*) Nebout, p. 200. 

2 ) Nebout (p. 198) schreibt: „Ce qui Pa surtout tente, c’etait 
fatal, c’est d’abaisser la reine au niveau d’une simple femme.“ 

8 ) Auch Alexandre Dumas liebte dies Problem: Christine von 
Schweden liebt einen Knappen, Marie de Bourgogne (in „La Tour de 
N T esle“) einen einfachen Ritter. 

4 ) cfr. R. d. d. M. vom 15. November 1833. p. 458. 
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Für verfehlt halte ich es, wenn Nebout überall 
in den Dramen Hugos, auch im vorliegenden, politische 
Ideen finden will. So meint er, die Königin habe des¬ 
wegen den treulosen Günstling nicht einfach durch Gilbert 
töten lassen dürfen, weil sie dann in den Augen des 
„demokratischen Dichters eine zu schöne Rolle gespielt 
haben würde“: „La fureur descendra donc jusqu'au 
mensonge et ä rinfamie.“ 1 2 ) 

Eher ist doch der andere Grund, den auch Nebout 
andeutet, wahrscheinlich und allein richtig, dass nämlich 
der Dichter aus Mangel an Stoff für ein fünfaktiges 
Drama zu jenen seltsamen Verwickelungen gegriffen habe. 
Ähnliches haben wir ja schon an früheren Dramen Hugos 
bemerkt. Dabei hat der Dichter freilich auf jede Natürlich¬ 
keit in der Handlungsweise seiner Heldin verzichten 
müssen. Warum soll zum Beispiel die Königin auf Gilbert 
bei der Ausführung ihrer Rache angewiesen sein? Warum 
muss sie den „Mann aus dem Volke“, den sie verachtet, 
in ihre Pläne einweihen?! Ein einziges Wort aus ihrem 
Munde hätte genügt, um den Ungetreuen zu stürzen. 
Jedenfalls hätte Maria an Stelle des obskuren Goldarbeiters 
sich der zahlreichen Feinde Fabianis an ihrem Hofe be¬ 
dienen können. Vollends unbegreiflich bleibt es, dass 
sie sich von Gilbert noch Bedingungen und Vorschriften 
machen lässt, bevor dieser sein Leben aufs Spiel setzen 
will.*) Und diese ganze Komödie soll eine „einer 
Königin würdige Rache“ vorstellen!? Meines Er¬ 
achtens ist dieselbe eher dazu angethan, ein verwundertes 
Kopfschütteln zu erregen. 


1 ) efr. Nebout, p. 199. 

2 ) Man könnte übrigens, wenn man mit Nebout allerorten in 
den Dramen H.s „Politik 41 suchen wollte, zu der Ansicht gelangen, 
dass Y. H. auch vom Yolke — wie von den Königen — keine hohe 
Meinung hatte, da er Gilbert eine moralisch mindestens sehr zweifel¬ 
hafte Rolle spielen lässt. 
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Fast noch widersinniger ist Marias Verhalten zu 
Jane gezeichnet. Es wäre doch nicht mehr als natürlich 
gewesen, dass sich die Wut der Herrscherin zunächst 
gegen die Rivalin gerichtet hätte, denn der erste Drang 
einer Frau, die sich verraten sieht, ist die Begierde, ihre 
Gegnerin zu vernichten und wo möglich dann den Geliebten 
zurückzuführen: „La jalousie dans ses emportements les 
plus insenses a pourtant sa logique. (’omme eile nait 
(l’un ego'isme blesse, eile ne peut pas souhaiter d'emblee 
la perte de la personne aimee; eile doit naturellement 
sadresser ä l’obstaele, c’est-ä-dire ä l'objet d une aft’ection 
rivale.“ 1 ) Geradezu lächerlich ist es, dass die Königin 
sich in ihrer Hilflosigkeit an ihre Nebenbuhlerin wenden 
muss, als es die Befreiung Fabianis gilt! Diese pikante 
Antithese hat ein mehr als erbärmliches Gebaren der 
„grossen“ Königin zur Folge. Zum Überfluss hält sich 
Maria eine ganze Stunde vor der Gefängniszelle ihres 
Geliebten auf und findet weder Zeit noch Gelegenheit, ihm 
die Freiheit wiederzugeben! Wo bleibt da überhaupt die 
Macht der Beherrscherin Englands, welche noch dazu in 
einer ihr völlig unwürdigen Weise mit einem fremden 
Gesandten um die Freiheit ihres Buhlen streiten muss?!*) 

Fürwahr! an unser Interesse werdeu vom Dichter 
gewaltige Anforderungen gestellt: die masslose Leidenschaft 
und die sinnlose Rache Marias drohen dasselbe jeden 
Augenblick zu ertöten. Beide Gemütserregungen der 
Königin werden durch die abgeschmackte Pose ihres Auf¬ 
tretens ins Unermessliche gesteigert. Unmöglich kann aber 
warme Teilnahme aus Reden und Handlungen hervorgehen, 
die jeder Würde und Hoheit entbehren. Ist Maria Tudor 
zwar keine Lucrezia, so ist sie doch nach Hugos Dar- 

*) Planche, R. d. d. M. vom 15. Nov. 1833. — Schiller verstand es 
besser in „Maria Stuart a , die Eifersucht Elisabeths zu be¬ 
gründen. 

2 ) Man vgl. den Aufsatz Lacours in N. R., April 1887. p. 774. 
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Stellung eine Kleopatra, ein weiblicher Tiberius *): „Cette 
reine grande est une fapon de monstre de reine“, gesteht 
selbst Renouvier. 2 ) 

Nur die Schlussscene dürfte eine rühmliche Aus¬ 
nahme bilden. Wenn irgendwo die Königin menschlich 
redet und handelt, und wenn irgendwo die Gewalt der 
Leidenschaft sich naturgetreu zeigt, so ist es dort, wo 
das Gefühl des Entsetzens und quälender Ungewissheit 
den Zuschauer in atemloser Spannung hält. Freilich ist 
nur unser Geist in Anspruch genommen; unser Herz hat 
keine Zeit, mit den beiden Frauen, die in wilder Ver¬ 
zweiflung das Ende der Hinrichtung abwarten, Mitleid zu 
empfinden: „L’imagination est prise entre les palpitations 
de l’attente et l’irritation de Lenigme. L’angoisse est 
portee au comble, et jamais denouement de drame ne l'a 
poussee au dela.“ 3 ) 

Sicher gehört diese Schlussscene zu den schönsten 
Partien in den dramatischen Werken Hugos; aber sie ist 
selbstverständlich nicht im stände, die durchweg mangelhafte 
Charakterzeichnung Marias zu retten. Bezeichnenderweise 
sagt letztere über sich selbst: „Je suis une femme, moi. 
je veux et je ne veux plus, je ne suis pas toute d une 
piece.“ Die Charakteristik dieses Zwitterwesens müssen 
wir also unbedingt als eine verfehlte ansehen. 4 ) 

*) cfr. „V. H., le poete“ p. 201. 

s ) Kläglich meint Maria dabei: „II y a donc des cas oü une 
reine, ce n’est qu’une femme!“ (p. 114.) 

8 ) Saint-Victor, p. 114. — Derselbe ist übrigens der Ansicht, 
dass auch unser Gemüt durch diese Scene interessiert würde, worin 
ich ihm nicht beistimmen kann. — Man vergleiche noch den Aufsatz 
in „La Revue moderne“ 1866. p. 140 ff. 

4 ) Anderer Meinung ist Hennequin in seinem teils tiefsinnig, 
teils oberflächlich geschriebenen Buche: „Quelques ecrivains franqais" 
(P. 1890); er schreibt (p. 142): „De toutes les heroines de theätre, 
la reine Marie Tudor se distingue par des passions humaines conques 
•en termes vraies.“ — Hennequin übersieht, dass Maria Tudor nur 



Weiblicher und daher annehmbarer ist die Erscheinung 
danes. Als Findelkind ist sie in der Zeit der Glaubens¬ 
verfolgung von dem barmherzigen Gilbert aufgenommen 
worden. Unter seiner uneigennützigen Pflege ist sie zur 
blühenden Jungfrau herangewachsen, deren Schönheit „eines 
Königs würdigt wäre. Von einer Dankbarkeit getrieben, 
die sie die wahre Stimme ihres Inneren überhören lässt, 
hat Jane eingewilligt. Gilberts Gattin zu werden; aber sie 
fühlt sich nicht glücklich und sagt traurig: „Gilbert, jene 
songe k vous que les larmes aux yeux.“ 

Ihrem aufrichtigen Charakter fällt es sehr schwer, 
die wahren Gefühle ihres Herzens zu verhehlen: der Ge¬ 
danke an einen schönen Ritter, welcher ihr seit längerer 
Zeit nachstellt, macht sie still und träumerisch. Schwer 
liegt ihr der Verrat an ihrem Verlobten auf der Seele; 
doch dieser ruft in der Überzeugung von der Ehrenhaftig¬ 
keit seiner Braut mit Wärme aus: „Je ne t’offense jamais 
dans ma pensee, toi si honnete, toi si pure; toi, dont le 
front n’a encore ete touche que par mes levres!“ 

Wie qualvoll müssen diese vertrauensvollen Worte für 
die schuldbewusste Jane sein, die sich schon zweimal mit 
ihrem Geliebten vergangen hat. Seit sie aber Gilbert ge¬ 
täuscht hat, ist das Wort „Liebe“ nicht mehr über ihre Lippen 
gedrungen; so weit kann sie ihre Verstellung nicht treiben.’) 
Sie selbst dünkt sich verächtlich und hassenswert, und als 

Phrasen macht, es aber gänzlich an entsprechenden Handlungen 
fehlen lässt. — Auch dem Urteile Xebouts kann ich nicht zustimmen, 
wenn er schreibt (p. 201): „En somme, Marie Tudor est une belle 
peinture de la passion jalouse. Les reserves ne peuvent porter que 
sixr un point, traite k son heure dans cette etude : 1 a r eaction 
p olitique qui oppose Tamour sensuel d’une reine ä l’amour 
plebeien, genereux et grand. u 

*) Jane belügt also Gilbert nicht, wie Gustave Planche ihr 
vorwirft (R. d. d. M. vom 15. Nov. 1883, p. 460); vielmehr verhält sich 
das Mädchen durchaus passiv gegenüber den Liebesbeteuerungen 
Grilberts! 

Sie um er, V. Hugos Dramen. 


13 
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sie vor der Königin ihr Unrecht eingestehen muss, nennt 
sie sich weinend ein unglückliches Kind aus dem Volke, 
arm und eitel, thöricht und gefallsüchtig, das sich durch 
die schönen Worte eines grossen Herrn habe verführen 
lassen. Dieser peinliche Augenblick vor der hochmütigen 
Herrscherin wird dem armen Mädchen heilsam: mit der 
- vollen Erkenntnis des begangenen Fehltrittes kehrt die 
dankbare und diesmal bräutliche Liebe in das verwundete 
Herz Janes ein, die noch durch den weiteren Beweis von 
Gilberts väterlicher Fürsorge gekräftigt wird. 

Um keinen Preis will Jane mehr die Gattin des Ver¬ 
führers werden. Als dieser sie vollends öflfentlich ver¬ 
leugnet, muss auch die letzte Neigung zu ihm in ihrem 
Herzen ersterben. 1 ) Ihr ganzes Trachten zielt von jetzt 
ab auf die Befreiung Gilberts, dem sie schuldbewusst und 
demütig zu Füssen sinkt. Weinenden Blickes gesteht sie 
ihm die Aufrichtigkeit und Innigkeit ihrer Liebe: „Comme 
autrefois, savez-vous ce que je vous dirais, ä genoux. 
prosternee, pleurant sur vos pieds, avec des sanglots dans 
la bouche et la joie des anges dans le coeur?! je vous 
dirais: Gilbert, je t’aime!“ 

Durch die Rettung Gilberts an Stelle Fabianis setzt 
Jane ihr eigenes Dasein aufs Spiel, und die letzte Unter¬ 
redung, welche sie mit der Königin hat, lässt uns eineu 
Augenblick für ihr Leben zittern. Trotz des Leides, 
welches Fabiani über sie gebracht hat, verzeiht sie ihm 
mitleidsvoll, indem sie den Kerkermeister abhält, den 
gestürzten Mann zu schmähen. Als Jane bald darauf aus 

*) Planche (R. d. d. M. vom 15. Nov. 1833, p. 460) will die Un¬ 
möglichkeit des Charakters der Jane daraus beweisen, dass sie sieh 
nicht sogleich, nachdem sie den Yerrat Fabianis erfahren hatte, von 
ihm abwandte; er schreibt: „Oü est la femme qui ne prefere j>a- 
la bravouro ä la lächete?!“ In Wahrheit aber will Jane ja nicht- 
mehr von dem Günstling wissen, wie ihr Verhalten im weiteren 
Verlaufe des Dramas deutlich zeigt! 



dein Mumie der Königin von der angeblichen Hinrichtung 
Gilberts an Stelle des Günstling# erfährt, sinkt sie taumelnd 
zu Boden und beschwört die kaltlächelnde Herrscherin, 
ihren Verlobten zu retten, für den sie sich selbst darbietet: 
„C'est moi que vous mettez ä sa place. Sous le voile 
noir. La nuit. Faites cela, madame. Ayez pitie. Pas 
de danger pour votre Fabiani. Laissez-moi baiser vos 
niains. Je vous aime. madame, . . . vous etes une grande 
reine. u Diese hastig hervorgestosseuen, abgebrochenen 
Sätze lassen die (Hut ihrer ueuerwachten Liebe erkennen. 
Bei der Zurückweisung ihrer dringenden Bitte nimmt Jane zu 
Drohungen ihre Zuflucht, und in der furchtbareu Erregung, 
die sich ihrer bemächtigt, ruft sie ihrer Rivalin entgegen: 
,.Oh, je vous maudis. mechante femnie! w Durch eine List ge¬ 
lingt es ihr noch, die Verzweiflung in das Herz ihrer Feindin 
zu tragen, aber schon erscheint Simon Renard und führt 
der strahlenden Jane den geretteten Bräutigam entgegen. 

Die Charakteristik Janes ist im allgemeinen dem 
Dichter gelungen. Eigentümlich mutet nur ihre Liebe zu 
F'abiani an, den sie nicht einmal genauer kennt. Gustave 
Planche bemerkte spöttisch hinsichtlich dieses Punktes: 
„Celle que M. Hugo nous a donnee est amoureuse tout 
au plus comme une pensionnaire de seize ans apres la 
lecture clandestine de quelques romans vulgaires, sans 
savoir comment ni pourquoi. Cest un chiffre, ce n'est 
pas une femme.“ x ) 

*) R. d. d. M. vom 15. Xov. 1833, p. 460. — Wenn dem 
Dichter in der Charakteristik Janes eine Scene missraten ist, so 
dürfte es die sein, in der Jane ihren Bräutigam im Kerker wieder¬ 
sieht (1ID* journee, II« partie, YID* scene). Die Übe rschwenglich- 
keit, in der Jane dem Gilbert ihre Reue offenbart, ist unnatürlich. 
AVenn auch die Liebe beredt macht, so kann doch in dieser Form 
kein „Mädchen aus dem Volke** (als das Jane dem Dichter gilt!) 
reden und in Selbstverachtung ausrufen: r Le pauvre ciseleur Gilbert 
ne se mesalliera pas avee la eomtesse de Waterford. u Hier er¬ 
mangelt die Charakteristik .Janes der psychologischen Wahrheit. 

13 * 
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Wenn allerdings der Dichter diese Gestalt iu dem 
Stadium ihres ersten Auftretens gelassen hätte, müssten 
wir dem Urteile Planches zustimmen. So aber bemerken 
wir eine fortschreitende Entwickelung in dem Cha¬ 
rakter Jan es. Nachdem sie sich zum Bewusstsein ihrer 
schändlichen Untreue gegen Gilbert durchgerungen hat, ist 
sie mutig bestrebt, ihren Fehler wieder gut zu machen. 1 ! 
Durch die Todesangst vollends, welche das Mädchen am 
Schlüsse des Stückes auszustehen hat, erscheint uns ihr 
Vergehen hinlänglich gesühnt. 

Obwohl Gilbert und Fabiani schon eine beiläufige 
Charakteristik erfahren haben, dürften doch wegen der 
Bedeutung ihrer Rollen noch einige Worte über die beiden 
am Platze sein. 

Gilberts Liebe zu Jane ist sentimental-schwärmerisch, 
wie die Hernanis für Dona Sol, wie die Didiers zu Marion. 
Mit beiden teilt Gilbert die unmännliche Weichheit 
des Charakters. Wiewohl sein Edelmut von Jane schlecht 
belohnt wird, bleibt er doch der „sorgende Vater“ und die 
„liebende Mutter“ des Mädchens, welches er standesgemäß 
zu verheiraten sucht! — Sein eigenes Ich ist so sehr von 
den Liebesbeweisen seines Pflegekindes abhängig, dass er 
sprechen muss: „Jane, laisse toute la reconnaissance de 
mon cote! Je me damnerai et je commettrai un crime 
quand tu voudras. Je voudrais etre un voleur et un 
assassin, et etre aime de toi!“ — Wehmütig redet Gilbert von 
den Qualen der Eifersucht; als aber Fabiani ihm den untrüg¬ 
lichen Beweis von der Schuld Janes liefert, stellt er darüber 
Betrachtungen an, ob nicht eine Täuschung vorliegen könne. 
Hierbei lässt er, gleich Hernani, den Kränker seiner Ehre, 
dem er bittere Rache geschworen hatte, straflos entkommen. 

*) Während man Maria Tudor die „energie volle Leidenschaft* 
benannte, hat man Jane als die „energielose Tugend“ bezeichnet 
Letzteres ist aber nur für den ersten Teil des Dramas hinsichtlich 
ihres Charakters zutreffend. 



Die zu seiner unnatürlichen Sanftmut in schneidenden 
Gegensatz tretende Rachsucht, welche urplötzlich in 
Gilbert erwacht, entbehrt der psychologischen Begründung; 
denn soeben hatte Gilbert noch die Königin gebeten, dem 
Günstlinge Jane zur Gattin zu geben, wodurch er demselben 
zum Lebensretter geworden wäre. Dass endlich Gilbert 
«rar bereit ist, für die Befriedigung seiner Rache sein 
l.eben zu opfern, ist ein Zeichen barbarischer Wildheit, 
die bei einem stürmischen Jünglinge wie Hernani allenfalls 
hingehen konnte, nicht aber bei dem gesetzten Manne 
Gilbert. Letzterer ist somit doch ein allzukläglicher Re¬ 
präsentant des „Volkes“, zumal er in der Hand eines Weibes 
vollends zu einer Maschine herabgedrückt wird. Ein Wesen 
mit einem solch biegsamen „Charakter“ muss freilich 
„mehr als ein Engel“ sein, wie Jane von ihm aussagt 
(p. (>7); denn der Edelmut Gilberts ist göttlich, seine 
Rachsucht teuflisch, und seine Schwärmerei für Jane ist 
— kindisch. Demnach entbehrt die Zeichnung seiner Figur 
der menschlichen Wahrheit. 1 ) 

Wie Gilbert nach der Absicht des Dichters das Ideal 
eines Menschen verkörpern sollte, ist Fabiani von 
ihm als ein vollendeter Teufel gezeichnet. Er ist der 
Sohn eines Schusters aus Larino und seinem Gewerbe 
nach neapolitanischer Lakai (cfr. II, 7). Seine Lügen¬ 
haftigkeit, Habsucht, Grausamkeit, Geilheit und Hinterlist 
ringen miteinander um den Vorrang. Aus niederträchtiger 
Berechnung hat er Jane verführt; nie hat er die mindeste 

r ) Ich teile keineswegs das Interesse Xebouts für die Person 
Gilberts, von dem er sagt (p. 202): „Gilbert est un des beaux carac- 
teres de la tragedie romantique . . . ses sentiments ont la force de 
Pamour paternelle, la violence de la passion et la douceur de la 
tendresse.“ Sein schwärmerisches Verhalten Jane gegenüber sucht 
er durch folgende Reflexion zu erklären: „Pour Phomme qui aime, 
la faute n’empeche pas Pamour; la fern me pardonnee est epousee. 
0 est qu’en effet, pour un plebeien comme Gilbert, Pamour est tonte 
la vie [?!]; il ne s'v mele pas de flerte, ou de vaine majeste.“ [?] 
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Neigung zu ihr gefühlt: sein Zweck war, die Rivalin un¬ 
schädlich zu machen. 1 ) Seine unverfrorene Heuchelei 
bringt ihn aber schliesslich zu Fall und wir sind befriedigt 
davon, dass seine unmenschliche Handlungsweise an seinem 
Leib und Leben gesühnt wird, wenngleich w ir das Mittel, 
wodurch ihn die Königin aufs Schafott bringt, als ungerecht 
und unwürdig bezeichnen müssen. 

So ist denn von den vier Hauptgestalten des Dramas -1 
nur eine im ganzen menschlich annehmbar gezeichnet, 
nämlich Jane. Die Charakteristik der übrigen ist so fehler¬ 
haft, dass sie allein das Urteil über dieses Drama zu einem 
ungünstigen gestalten kann. Dazu kommt aber noch, dass 
sich die Aktion des Stückes in puren Zufälligkeiten 
bewegt; so ist es beispielsweise reiner Zufall, dass Sinum 
Renard in Gilbert einen Feind Fabianis findet; dass der 
Goldarbeiter die Papiere über Janes Herkunft erhält; dass 
Jane gerade zur rechten Zeit eintrifft, um die Königin zu 
hintergehen und Gilbert zu befreien. — Ferner ist dm 
Einführung des schwatzhaften Thürhüters Joshua (1. - 
eine überflüssige Zuthat; woher kennt derselbe übrigen' 
das soeben erst geschmiedete Komplott der Edelleute 
(cfr. p. 18). In ähnlicher Weise weiss der fremde Jud- 
gleich, wie der Astrolog Manasse in „Cromwell“, alle Ge¬ 
heimnisse seines Gegenüber! 

Das beliebte Prunken Hugos mit kulturgeschichtlichen 
und topographischen Einzelheiten verschafft uns den fas; 
komisch wirkenden Bericht Simon Renards über die Hin- 


r ) Jane entpuppt sich ja als Erbin der Güter, die Falmu 
widerrechtlich besass! 

2 ) Obwohl die ganze Intrigue gegen Fabiani von Sinn' 
Renard ausgeht, ist doch des letzteren Persönlichkeit nur skizzt”.- 
halt gezeichnet; deswegen konnte von einer Charakteristik des H- 
sandten abgesehen werden. Ähnlich verhält es sich mit der Gel¬ 
des Pförtners Joshua. — Simon Renard ist so recht der Mann <!'• 
Melodramas, der alles weiss und ausspinnt! 
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richtung eines Verbrechers in jener Zeit (efr. p. 114),*) 
sowie die endlose Adelschrouik der Königin (II, 7j. — 
Undenkbar ist zum Schlüsse noch, dass nur gerade Gilbert 
zur Enthauptung an Stelle Fabianis im Tower zur Verfügung 
stand! (p. 118). 

Das ganze Stück Hugos mutet einen wie ein 
Boulevardopus an, wie ein Melodrama zweifel¬ 
haftesten Wertes: Jane enthüllt sich als Erbiu eines 

grossen Namens und Vermögens; die Liebeslieder 

Fabianis müssen Leben in die schläfrige Handlung 

bringen (II, 1); wie zwei neu aufgezogene Uhren beginnen 
die beiden Rivalinnen ihre verlassenen Liebhaber wieder 
glühend zu lieben! Diese Momente, wie auch das unmoti¬ 
vierte Erscheinen Gilberts am Ende des Stückes gehören 
zu den üblichen Tricks der Schaustücke, wie sie das 
Boulevardtheater darbietet. 

Vielleicht wird in keinem Stücke Hugos das mensch¬ 
liche Herz weniger interessiert als in „Marie Tudor“. Die 
Instinkte der Persönlichkeiten — seien es gute, seien es 
hässliche — treten ohne Ordnung hervor. Die echte 
Tugend, die mit Liebe übernommene Pflicht, haben 

deinen Vertreter. Es ist kein einziger reiner Charakter 
in diesem Drama, und so fehlt das ideale Moment der 
Tragödie gänzlich; zur Schau getragene Aufwallungen des 
Herzens können dasselbe nicht ersetzen. 2 ) 

*) Sarrazin meint einmal: r H. war ein Mann von encyklo- 
padischem Wissen und zeigte es nicht ungern. a (efr. Das frz. 
Drama . . . p. 22.) Demgegenüber ist ein Urteil Bires (V. H. apres 
1S52, p. 299) bemerkenswert: „L’erudition de Y. H., lorsqu’elle 
s adresse aux grandes personnes, aux lecteurs serieux, fait sourire 
toutes les fois qu’elle n’agace pas. Quand eile s’adresse aux enfants, 
cette erudition fantastique est, au contraire, tout k fait en Situation. u 
Auch Planche (R. d. d. M. vom 15. Nov. 1833) macht sich über Hugos 
Weisheit lustig. 

2 ) Planche urteilt bündig: „Pas un des caracteres iPest tire de 
l’humanite a laquelle nous appartenons.“ (efr. R. d. d. M. vom 
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Charaktere wie Situationen sind also fast durchweg 
unnatürlich und eintönig. Die wenigen prächtigen Stellen 
des Stückes, zu denen, neben der Schlussscene, der Herzens- 
erguss Gilberts vor Joshua (III. 1. Teil, 1. Scene) und die 
Schilderung der ErstürmungMes Towers (III. 1. Teil, 9. Sc.) 
zu rechnen wären, halten deu Mängeln des Dramas bei 
weitem nicht das Gleichgewicht. 1 ) Selbst die Prosa des 
Stückes ist nicht so prägnant und schwungvoll wie beim 
vorhergehenden Drama. Die sich vorfindende epische 
Breite und sentimentale Rhetorik beeinträchtigen die 
Wirkung der Diktion. 2 ) 

Mit dem Urteile Paul de Saint-Victors über dieses 
Drama bin ich nur zum geringsten Teile einverstanden: 
er schreibt: „Je ne mets pas Marie Tudor au rang des 
grands drames poetiques de Victor Hugo; mais eile fait 
une fiere figure entre Angeh et Lucrece Borgia ; dans 
la trilogie de ces drames vehements, grandioses, pittores- 
ques, resplendissants de couleur et de pompe scenique, 
tout en relief et tout en dehors, oii le poete fait revivre 
le seizieme siede sous ses traits terribles.“ 3 ) 


lö.Nov. 1838, p. 462.) Sehr treffend ist das Urteil der F. Q. R. (Band XVII. 
p. 425. 1836): „Whatever may be the literary merit, what- 
ever may be the stage effect of the tragedy in question, what idea 
should be formed of it with respect to that loftiness of purpose, that 
ennobling end, which ought to characterize every dramatic production r 
What moral instruetion is to be found contained in Mary Tudor' 
None! certainly none, — a case unfortunaly too general with the 
tragedies of this author.“ 

*) Die F. Q. R. schreibt p. 427 (1836): „Fvery obstacle beiiw r 
removed and every difficulty overcome, a few scattered beautie? 
can no longer be considered as wonderful in one who would really 
deserve the name of a genius, if he knew how to confine his fanry 
within proper bounds. tt 

2 ) Man vergleiche besonders die störenden Tiraden im 1. Akt 
in der 2. und 3. Scene und im II. Akt in der 7. Scene. 

3 ) cfr. Saint-Victor, p. 89. 
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Noch eine spätere Wiederholung hat dieses Theater¬ 
stück erfahren und zwar am 27. September 1873 auf dem 
Tlieätre de la Porte-Saint-Martiu; dieselbe war von 
massigem Erfolge begleitet. 1 ) Man kann mit dem oben 
genannten Kritiker sagen: „Aueuue de ses pieces n’a ete 
plus bruyammeut attaquee. On a nie sa vraisemblance, 
raille son intrigue; 011 s'est scandalise de ses hardiesses 
et de ses violences.“ 

Zum Schlüsse sei noch erwähnt, dass auch „Marie 
Tudor“ den Stoff zu einigen Operntexten geliefert hat. 
Eine Komposition des Italieners Giovanni Paccini wurde 
im Jahre 1843 zu Palermo gegeben. Siebzehn Jahre 
später folgte ihm der in Italien lebende Russe Kachperoflf 
mit einer zuerst in Nizza auf dem Königlichen Theater zu 
Gehör gebrachten Oper (1800). Endlich schrieb der Mai¬ 
länder Gomez eine dritte Komposition auf Grund eines 
Textes, der diesem Drama Victor Hugos entnommen war.’) 

Das so gründlich ausgepfift'ene Stück hat hingegen 
keine Parodie erfahren, was sich damit erklären lässt, 
dass „Marie Tudor a zu rasch wieder von der Bühne 
schwand. — 

*) Wie Goncourt (Y. p. 89. A’otiz vom 16. Aug. 1878) berichtet, 
kümmerte sich Hugo nicht um die Einübung des Dramas. Er erklärte 
dem Theaterdirektor La Rochelle, der ihn bat, in den Proben zu er¬ 
scheinen: „Moi, il n’y a plus qu’une cliose qui nfinteresse, c’est de 
jouer avec mes petits-enfants, tout le reste ne m’est plus de rien. u 

2 ) cfr. R. d A. dr. 1886, IV. p. 318. 



Kapitel VII. 


„Angelo, tyran de Padoue.“ 

Victor Hugo war nicht der Mann, welcher sich durch 
das seinem letzten Drama widerfahrene Missgeschick ent¬ 
mutigen liess. Vielmehr dachte er bald an die Abfassung 
eines weiteren Stückes und begaun zu Anfang des Jahres 
1835 die venetianische Geschichte zu studieren. Dieselbe 
reizte vor allem seine Einbildungskraft infolge der selt¬ 
samen Vorgänge, welche sich am Ausgange des Mittelalters 
im Schosse der Republik am adriatischen Meere abspielten 
Ihn, den „Dichter des Dunkeln“,*) fesselten die Paläste 
mit geheimen Galerien, die Wendeltreppen mit Spionen, 
die unsichtbaren Thüren, zu deuen wunderlich geformt 
Schlüssel passten, und andere Seltsamkeiten. Dazu kamen 
die grausigen Statuten der Venediger Staatsinquisition ans 
dem Jahre 1454. welche, nach den Prinzipien eines 
Macchiavelli aufgestellt, die vom Venediger Senate ab¬ 
hängigen Statthalter in fortwährender Besorgnis um Leib 
und Leben hielten. Victor Hugo hielt es für zweckmässig, 
dem Drama einen Auszug jener Verfügungen beizugebcn. 
um, wie er selbst betonte, ein für allemal der Kritik, 
welche „Angelo“ für ein ungeschichtliches Stück haltm 
würde, eine gebührende Abfertigung zu erteilen. 

') „Le poete du Noir“ nennt ihn Hennequin (p. 141): „S’il 
un domaine oü V. H. soit ä la fois frequent et magnifique, r'H 
celui du mysterieux, du cache, du crepusculaire, du nocturne.“ 



Der Inhalt des Dramas, das anfangs den Titel „Angeln, 
ou Padoue eu 1541H tragen sollte, L ist in der Hauptsache 
folgender: 

Erster Tag. Am Hofe des Herzogs von Padua wird 
ein prunkendes Nachtfest gefeiert. Alles schwelgt in üppiger 
Freude; nur der Festgeber, Angelo selbst, schreitet finster 
durch die schimmernden Gärten. Vergeblich bemüht sich 
seine Maitresse Tisbe, ihn zu erheitern. Er traut ihren 
Worten nicht: eine glühende Eifersucht verzehrt ihn ihret¬ 
wegen. In der That liebt Tisbe einen edlen Jüngling, mit 
Namen Rodolfo. Doch dieser erwidert ihre Neigung nicht, 
sondern trachtet einzig danach, die Gemahlin Angelos, 
Catharina, welcher er seit Jahren sein Herz geschenkt hat, 
wiederzuseheu. Schon über einen Monat hält der arg¬ 
wöhnische Podesta seine Gattin im Palaste gefangen: wer 
immer ihr Zimmer ohne sein Wissen beträte, der wäre des 
Todes. Doch Rodolfo ist bereit, sein Leben zu wagen, 
nachdem ihm der Spion des Venediger Rates, Homodei, 
seine Hilfe angeboten hat. Dieser Schurke benachrichtigt 
jedoch Tisbe von der Untreue Rodolfos, um ihre Wut zum 
Verderben der ahnungslosen Catharina zu benutzen: denn 
ehemals hat die Gattin des Podesta ihn, den Sbirren, ent¬ 
rüstet bei einem Liebesgeständnis abgewiesen. 

Zweiter Tag. Die Scene stellt das Schlafgemach 
Catharinas dar. Es ist fast Mitternacht, doch noch wacht die 
Herzogin in ihrer Kapelle neben dem Zimmer. — Durch 
eine Tapetenthür erscheinen Homodei und Rodolfo; letzterer 
verbirgt sich auf dem Baikone. Homodei verschwindet, 
nachdem er ein Schreiben auf dem Tische zurückgelassen 
hat. — Catharina tritt ein; heisse Sehnsucht nach dem 

*) So giebt Bire, V. H. ap. 1830. I. p. 142 an. Doch lautete schon 
der Titel der ersten Druckausgabe : „Angelo, tyran de Padoue, drame 
en prose; en trois journees. Paris 1835. Eugene Renduel, imprime- 
rie d’Everat u . in-8°. 6 fr. (cfr. Louandre et Bourquelot. IV. p. 336.) ^ 

Asselineau (p. 13) giebt irrtümlich 1834 als Druckjahr an. 
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Geliebten erfüllt ihr Herz. Sie greift zur Guitarre, um 
sein Lieblingslied zu spielen. Da ertönt plötzlich Rodolfos 
Stimme. Catharina eilt dem Ferngeglaubten entgegen, und 
ein glückliches Zwiegespräch entspinnt sich zwischen beiden. 
— Zufällig wendet sich Catharinas Blick auf den Brief 
Homodeis. Sie öffnet das Schreiben und erkennt den Rache¬ 
plan des Sbirren. In Eile verbirgt sie Rodolfo in ihrem 
Betzimmer. Kaum ist dies geschehen, da öffnet sich eine zweite 
Geheimthür, und es erscheint Tisbe. Zwischen den Rivalinnen 
entsteht eine erregte Scene. Catharina versucht, alles ab¬ 
zuleugnen; da schickt sich die erzürnte Tisbe an, den Podesta 
selbst zu rufen. In diesem verhängnisvollen Momente fällt 
Tisbes Blick auf ein Kreuz au der Wand. Sie erkennt 
in demselben das ehemalige Eigentum ihrer Mutter. 
Catharina ist es gewesen, die vor Jahren das Leben der 
Mutter Tisbes gerettet hat und von ihr zum Dankzeichen 
das Kruzifix empfing. 

In diesem Augenblick erscheint Angelo, den das Ge¬ 
spräch der Frauen geweckt hat. Die Kurtisane erklärt 
ihre Anwesenheit damit, dass sie den Podesta von einem 
auf ihn beabsichtigten Mordansclilage habe in Kenntnis setzen 
wollen. Angelo glaubt ihren Worten, und so sind Catharina 
und Rodolfo gerettet. 

Dritter Tag; erster Teil. 

Der Dichter führt uns in eiue Banditenhöhle. Der 
tückische Homodei sieht seinen Plan vereitelt und sinnt 
auf neue Rache. Mit Hilfe eines aufgefangenen Briefes 
Rodolfos an Catharina will er letztere verderben. Doch 
Rodolfo überrascht den Schurken und stösst ihn nieder. 
Vor seinem Hinscheiden fordert er zwei Banditen aut, 
den verhängnisvollen Brief dem Podesta abzuliefern. Dies 
geschieht. 

Dritter Tag; zweiter Teil. 

Wutentbrannt beschliesst der Tyrann die Hinrichtung 
seiner schuldigen Gattin; in der Kathedrale wird sogleich 



ein Totemunt abgehalten: niemand weiss für wen. — Von 
der herbeieilenden Tisbe hofft Angelo, den Schreiber des 
nicht Unterzeichneten Briefes erfahren zu können. Wohl 
erkennt dieselbe sofort Bodolfos Iland: aber sie verrät 
ihn nicht. Um keinen Argwohn zu erregen, billigt Tisbe 
anscheinend den finsteren Entschluss Angeles: nur bestimmt 
sie ihn, bei der Tötung Uatharinas Gift zu benutzen. Sie 
selbst will es ihm liefern. 

Angelo gewährt seiner Gattin noch eine kurze Frist. 
Während die Angst vor dem Tode Uatharinas Seele durch¬ 
bebt, kommt Rodolfo durch die Geheimthür an. Sie drängt 
ihn aber zu raschem Fortgehen; denn schon naht Angeht 
mit Tisbe. Er reicht seiner weinenden Gattin den Gift¬ 
trunk; da diese sich aber weigert, ihn zu nehmen, eilt er 
hinaus, um die Henker zu rufen. Währenddessen bewegt 
Tisbe die Unglückliche zur Annahme des Trankes, der nur 
betäubend wirkt. 

Der zurückkehrende Angelo befiehlt den Henkern, den 
anscheinend leblosen Körper Uatharinas in das Grabgewölbe 
zu tragen; doch gelingt es Tisbe, dieselben zu bestechen, 
und es wirdCatharina in die Wohnung der Kurtisane gebracht. 

Inzwischen hat Rodolfo die vermeintliche Vergiftung 
seiner Geliebten von der Zofe Dafne erfahren und stürzt 
in das Zimmer Tisbes, um sie zu ermorden. Tisbe, welche 
sich infolge der Untreue ihres Geliebten der Verzweiflung 
hingegeben hat, bietet sich als Opfer an, indem sie vor- 
giebt, Catharina zu hassen. Blutend sinkt sie, vom Dolche 
getroffen, zu den Füssen des Mörders. 

In diesem Augenblick ertönt Catharinas Stimme, die 
hinter einem Vorhang in der Betäubung gelegen hatte. 
Rodolfo erkennt seine Frevelthat, sowie die grenzenlose 
Hingebung Tisbes, die in seinen Armen stirbt. — 

So schliesst das abwechselungsreiche Drama mit einer 
ungemein wirkungsvollen Scene. 
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Innerhalb siebzehn Tagen hatte Hugo die drei Tageläufe 
(journees) des Stückes vollendet und zwar in der Zeit vom 
zweiten bis zum neunzehnten Februar 1835. 1 ) — In allen 
Drucken des Stückes fehlte bis zur „Edition ne varietur“ 
der erste Teil des dritten Aktes, in welchem der Mord 
Homodeis dargestellt wird. Der Dichter hatte sich zur 
Streichung desselben aus sceuischen Rücksichten bewegen 
lassen, da nämlich jener Teil im Grunde nur eine störende 
Nebenhandlung enthielt, die sich gut durch einige auf¬ 
klärende Worte Rodolfos vermeiden liess. 

Für die Aufführung des Dramas schloss Victor Hugo 
mit dem Direktor der Comedie fran<;aise, Vedel, einen Ver¬ 
trag ab, demgemäss das Drama wenigstens zehnmal ge¬ 
spielt werden sollte. 2 ) Der Dichter las hierauf sein Stück 
der Fräulein Mars vor, die dasselbe in Redewendungen 
lobte, an die sie den Verfasser von „Hernani“ nicht ge¬ 
wöhnt hatte. 3 ) Doch stellte die Primadonna die Forderung, 
dass der letzte Akt mit den Worten Tisbes: „Par moi —pour 
toi! w schliesse, was Hugo galant bewilligte. 4 ) 

Wie man aus der Inhaltsangabe des Stückes ersehen 
hat, stehen die beiden Frauen Tisbe und Catharina im 
Vordergründe der Handlung. Obgleich sich nun die Rolle 
der hoheitsvollen, zartfühlenden Gemahlin des Podesta be¬ 
sonders für das decente Talent der Fräulein Mars eignete, 
wählte dieselbe doch aus Abneigung gegen ihre Rivalin, 


*) Nach dem Originalmanuskripte wurde der erste Akt von 
„Ang. u begonnen am 2. Febr. 1835 und beendet am 6. Febr. mittag*, 
der zweite vom 6. Febr. bis zum 11. Febr. angefertigt, und der dritte 
Akt, welcher am 12. Febr. begonnen war, wurde am 19. Febr.. 
morgens 10 Uhr, beendet, (cfr. Ed. def. p. 135.) 

2 ) cfr. Le Procfes d’„Ang. tt et d’„Hern. u p. 147. — „Ce pro- 
ces sera un jour del’historie litteraire“, schrieb H. in den An¬ 
merkungen zu „Ang. u p. 142. 

3 ) cfr. H. rac. II. p. 364. 

4 ) cfr. H. rac. II. p. 373. 



die schon genannte Madame Dorval. 1 ) die leidenschaftliche 
Holle der Tisbe. Letztere passte natürlich besser für die 
an ein freieres Auftreten gewohnte, bisherige gefeierte 
Schauspielerin des Theaters der Porte-Saint-Martin, Madame 
Dorval. 

Die Abneigung der beiden Rivalinnen schien sogar 
einen Augenblick die Aufführung des Dramas zu gefährden. 2 ) 
Erst nach der Drohung des Autors, die Rolle der Tisbe 
ihr entziehen zu wollen, zeigte sich die aristokratisch¬ 
herablassende Fräulein Mars höflicher gegen „die vom 
Boulevard gekommene“ Gegnerin. 3 ) 

Bei der Premiere des Stückes, welche am *28. April 
1835 stattfand, thaten beide Schauspielerinnen ihre Schuldig¬ 
keit, und der Erfolg war um so durchschlagender, als eine 
jede das Haupttalent der anderen zur Geltung bringen 
musste. Dieser interessante Umstand, die „Frau aus dem 
Volke“, M m, ‘ Dorval, die Rolle der Herzogin Catharina, 
hingegen die an die Hofetikette Marivauxseher Stücke 
gewöhnte Fräulein Mars die Rolle „der Tochter aus dem 
Volke“, Tisbes, spielen zu sehen, war an sich geeignet, 
das schaulustige Pariser Publikum allabendlich heran¬ 
zuziehen, obwohl die anderen Schauspieler kaum hervor¬ 
traten. Das Urteil des Temoin, welches fast dreissig Jahre 
später niedergeschrieben wurde, lautete für M nu ‘ Dorval 
sehr schmeichelhaft: „Elle fut d une realite, d une passion 
si jeune, d’un abandon si chaste que les bourgeois meines 
furent entraines“. 4 ) Hingegen stand die Beurteilung des 
Spieles der Fräulein Mars 5 ) in direktem Widerspruche zu 

1 ) Dieselbe hatte im Jahre 1831 die Rolle der Marion kreiert 
und war durch H.s Vermittelung zum Theätre-Fran^ais gekommen, 
(cfr. Barbou p. 158.) 

2 ) cfr. H. rac. II. p. 304 f. 

3 ) cfr. Mirecourt, p. 70. 

4 ) H. rac. II. p. 372. 

5 ) cfr.II. rac. ib.: Mars iFavait pas la vehemence et l’emporte- 

ment qu'il fallait pour les violences de Tisbe. Elle fut mediocre.“ 
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der Kritik Victor Hugos selbst, der in den Noten zu 
„Angelo“ 1835 ihi’e Spielweise „si charmante, si pathetique, 
si profonde par eclairs, si parfaite toujours“ nannte. 

Die Einnahmen des Theaters waren bis zur sechzehnten 
Vorstellung ausgezeichnet; erst dann begannen sie erheb¬ 
lich zu fallen. 1 ) 

Zwei Jahre später, am 12. April 1837, schloss Victor 
Hugo einen neuen Vertrag mit Vedel ab, dahin lautend, 
dass „Angelo“ in der Zeit vom 12. April bis zum 22. Sep¬ 
tember fünfzehnmal aufgeführt werden müsse. Man gab 
jedoch nur sechs Vorstellungen; denn da die beiden 
Frauenrollen anderen Schauspielerinnen übertragen waren, 
war das Interesse des Publikums sehr gering, und die Ein¬ 
nahmen sanken unter die Kosten der Aufführung. 2 ) 

Nichtsdestoweniger strengte der Dichter einen Prozess 
gegen die Comedie fran^aise an, in dessen Urteilsspruche 
der Direktor derselben, Vedel, zu 6000 fr. Schadenersatz 
verurteilt wurde. 3 ) Ferner bestimmte der Gerichtshof 
einen Zeitraum von fünf Monaten zur Nachholung der 
vertragsmässig festgesetzten Vorstellungen des Dramas 
mit dem Zusatze, dass für jeden Verzögerungstag dem 

— Frau Hugo bewahrte zeitlebens eine Abneigung gegen diese 
Schauspielerin, die bei der Einübung „Hernanis“ ihrem Gatten 
Yorschriften zu machen gewagt hatte. 

*) Bir6 giebt mit Benutzung der Akten der Comedie fran^aise 
Einzelheiten über die erzielten Einnahmen an (cfr. V. H. ap. 1S30. 
I. p. 234). 

2 ) cfr. Houssaye. III. p. 113. 

s ) Der Prozess kam zum erstenmal am 6. Nov. vor dem Handels¬ 
gerichte des Seinedistriktes und zum zweitenmal am 5. Dez. 1837 vor 

dem Königl. Gerichtshöfe zu Paris zur Verhandlung. _ j m 

letztgenannten Termine wurde das am 20. Nov. 1837 ausgesprochene 
Urteil bestätigt. — H. bewies, dass die Com. fran§. aus den 91 Vor¬ 
stellungen seiner verschiedenen Stücke einen Reingewinn von 
125000 fr. erzielt habe (cfr. Proces d\,Ang.“ et d\,Hern.“ i m Anhan" 
zu „Ang.“ p. 141—169). s 


J 
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Dichter 150 fr. Schadenersatz zu bezahlen seien. Doch 
das Theater bekümmerte sich nicht um diese Entscheidung 
und unterliess jede weitere Aufführung des Dramas. Über 
diese Angelegenheit besitzen wir einen interessanten Brief 
des Dichters an Vedel unter dem Datum des 20. August 
1838; in demselben heisst es: „Monsieur, Aux termes du 
jugement intervenu entre la Comedie fran^aise et moi et 
confirme par arret, la Comedie franpaise devait representer 
Angelo un nombre de fois determine, du 20 novembre 
1837 au 20 avril 1838, ä peine de cent cinquante francs 
de dommages-interets par jour de retard. Aujourd’hui, 
20 aoüt, ce nombre de representations n’a pas encore ete 
complete, et il resulte de lä que la Comedie franpaise 
.serait en ce moment ma debitrice de la somme de dix- 
huit mille francs.“ Im Verlaufe des Briefes erklärt der 
Dichter, er wolle im Hinblick auf das ihm in früheren 
Jahren von der Comedie fran^aise gezeigte Entgegen¬ 
kommen auf die genannte Summe verzichten und beschliesst 
sein Schreiben mit den Worten: „Veuillez donc, monsieur 
le directeur, annoncer ä la Comedie que je lui fais remise 
pleine et entiere de la somme de dix-huit mille francs 
qu’elle me devrait en ce moment.“ 1 ) 

Auf Veranlassung der gefeierten Tragödin Elise 
Rachel, welche schon in England mit unglaublichem 
Erfolge in „Angelo“ aufgetreten war, 2 ) fand eine Wieder¬ 
holung des Dramas am 27. Mai 1850 auf dem Theätre- 
Fran^ais statt. 3 ) Auch hier erzielte Fräulein Rachel als 


l ) cfr. Corr. II. p. llf. 

*) cfr. Houssaye, III. p. 113. — Rachel schrieb an Houssaye: 
^Vous n’imaginez pas comme ces froids spectateurs de Londres ont 
ete entralnes par les niagnificences d’ Angelo. Les journalistes anglais 
nous portent aux nues.“ 

3 ) Nicht am 18. Mai fand die Aufführung statt, wie Schulz 
{p. 23) meint. 

Sleuiner, V. Hugo’s Dramen. 


14 
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„Tisbe“ einen glänzenden Erfolg; sie offenbarte im Spiele 
„cette exquise distinction qui ne l’abandonne jamais“. 1 } 
Enthusiastisch lautete das Urteil Theophile Gautiers: „Nous 
n’avons jamais rien vu de plus grand, de plus sinistre, de 
plus terrible. On peut affirmer hardiment que personne ne 
jouera mieux la Tisbe que M llc Rachel.“ 2 ) Von der Schwester 
Rachels, Rebekka, welche als Catharina auftrat, sagt derselbe 
Schriftsteller: „Elle se fait admirer ä cöte de sa soeur.“ 2 ) 

Das Drama Victor Hugos gab Veranlassung zu drei 
musikalischen Schöpfungen. Die erste datiert schon 
aus dem Jahre 1837 und wurde unter dem Titel: „II 
Giuramento“ am 26. November jenes Jahres in Mailand 
gegeben; ihr Verfasser war der italienische Tondichter 
Mercadante (f 1870). 3 ) Erst im Jahre 1876 erschienen die 
beiden anderen Kompositionen, deren eine, „Angelo“ ge¬ 
nannt, von einem gewissen Cesar Cui herstammte und in 
St. Petersburg gegeben wurde, während die zweite unter 
dem Titel: „Giaconda“ zur Aufführung gelangte. Ihr 
Komponist nannte sich Ponchielli. 4 ) 

Neben diesen Opern ist eine mit rauschendem Beifall 
gegebene Parodie des Dramas zu verzeichnen. Ihr Titel 
lautet: „Cornaro, tyran pas doux, traduction en quatre 
actes et en vers d 'Angelo, tyran de Padoue u ; verfasst war 
das Stück von den schon früher erwähnten Satirikern 
Duvert und Dupeuty und wurde vom 18. Mai 1835 ab auf 
dem Pariser Vaudeville-Theater gespielt. 5 ) 

*) Man vgl. das Referat über die Reprise d’„Ang.“ in der R. d. d. M. 
vom 1. Juni 1850, p. 935. Nach Ansicht des Kritikers dort erreichte 
indessen Frl. Rachel nicht das Spiel der Frl. Mars. 

2 ) cfr. „La Presse“ vom 27. Mai 1850. 

8 ) Das Libretto stellte ein gewisser Rossi her. 

4 ) cfr. R. d’A. dr. 1886. IV. p. 318. — Bire, V. H. ap. 1830. 
II. p. 10 führt nur die erstgenannte Oper an; er irrt in der Annahme, 
dass es die einzige sei, welche „Ang.“ zur Vorlage habe. 

B ) cfr. Bire, V. H. ap. 1830. I. p. 157. — Der Name „Cornaro 4 * 
kommt im Drama selbst vor (p. 89). 
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Man hat mit Recht „Angelo“ als ein Melodrama 
bezeichnet 1 ); denn wie in einem solchen, wenn es erfolg¬ 
reich sein will, finden sich im Stöcke Hugos Giftmorde, 
geheime Schlösser und Schlüssel, Tapetenthören, 2 ) unheim¬ 
liche Verräter, Spione, ein Tyrann, und es entpuppt sich 
eine der Hauptpersonen, Rodolfo, als der Abkömmling eines 
fürstlichen Geschlechtes (I, 4), — kurz alles Momente, 
welche ein Boulevardstöck interessant zu machen ge¬ 
eignet sind. 

Indessen hatte Victor Hugo bei der Abfassung seines 
Dramas eine andere Intention, als nur den Launen einer 
neugierigen Menge Rechnung zu tragen: er wollte ein 
sociales Drama schreiben und dem Zuschauer zwei 
„schmerzensreiche Gestalten“, die Frau der „Gesellschaft“ 
und das Weib ausserhalb der „Gesellschaft“, vorführen, 
deren unerträgliches Los der Mann allein auf dem Ge¬ 
wissen habe. Er wollte zeigen, welchen Gefahren die erste, 
welchen Prüfungen die zweite unterworfen sei; so sollte sein 
Werk ein Appell an die Menschlichkeit und an das Mit¬ 
leid des Mannes sein. 

Diese Gegenüberstellung der beiden Frauencharaktere 
war an und für sich ein Meistergriff Hugos ins Leben; 
denn nicht nur ist eine solche menschlich möglich, sondern 
es resultieren auch aus ihr eine Reihe gewaltiger Effekte; 
freilich ruft die Durchführung der Antithese im Drama 
selbst erhebliche Bedenken beim Leser hervor, wie wir 
sehen werden. 


J ) Man vgl. Armand de Pontinartin in der R. d. d. M. vom 
1. Juni 1850, p. 937 und Nebout p. 280, sowie Nisard (p. 60), der 
ein sehr abfälliges Urteil über „Ang.“ giebt. 

2 ) Schulz (p. 22) wirft nicht ohne Grund dem Dichter vor, dass 
er das, was Amelot („Hist, du Gouvernement de Venise“ I. p. 245) vom 
Venediger Dogenpalaste erzählt, ohne weiteres auf den herzogl. Palast 
von Padua übertrage. 


14 * 
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Schreiten wir nun zur Betrachtung der beiden Frauen¬ 
gestalten Tisbe und Catharina, auf deren Charakter¬ 
zeichnung der Dichter besondere Sorgfalt verwendet hat. 
Beginnen wir mit Tisbe. 

Tisbe ist ein Mädchen aus dem Volke, welches vom 
zartesten Alter an Hunger und Mühsal hat erdulden 
müssen; sicher wäre sie früh im Elende zu Grunde ge¬ 
gangen, wenn nicht eine Mutter mit rührender Hingebung 
an ihrer Seite gewacht hätte: „C’etait une pauvre femme 
sans mari, qui chantait des chansons moraliques dans les 
places publiques de Brescia.“ Mit ihr vereint gewann 
Tisbe durch Gesang und Lautenspiel den kargen Lebens¬ 
unterhalt. Nach dem Tode der Mutter stand das sechzehn¬ 
jährige Mädchen allein, ohne Hilfsmittel, und fiel so in die 
Hände gewissenloser Menschen, welche ihre verzweifelte 
Lage ausbeuteten. In schlichter Einfalt erzählt Tisbe 
selbst ihr trauriges Geschick: „J’ai ete ramassee dans la 
rue par des grands-seigneurs. Je suis tombee d’une fange 
dans Tautre. La faim ou l’orgie.“ Als Mitglied einer 
Schauspielertruppe hat Tisbe alsbald durch ihre Schön¬ 
heit die Augen des Herzogs Angelo gefesselt, dessen 
Gelüsten sie mit dem Freimute einer Brescianerin gegen¬ 
übertritt. x ) 

Ebensosehr wie sich Tisbe durch körperliche Schön¬ 
heit auszeichnet, strahlt sie durch ihre geistigen Vorzüge. 
Sie ist ein sehr intelligentes Mädchen, das alle Schwierig¬ 
keiten ihrer Lage zu überwinden weiss. Mit welcher 
Vorsicht und Gewandtheit entlockt sie dem durch ihre 


x ) In den "Worten Tisbes über ihre traurige Jugendzeit liegt 
die Antwort auf die Fragen Planches: „Elle est publiquement la 
maitresse d’Angelo; comment et pourquoi a-t-elle accepte ce honteux 
marche? Comment s’est-elle resignee & vendre sa beautö? Est-ce 
la misbre ou l’orgueil qui l’a jetde dans le bras d’Angelo? A-t-elle 
garde son äme en livrant son corps?“ (cfr. R. d. d. M. vom 1. Mai 
1835, p. 359.) 
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Liebenswürdigkeit gefügig gemachten Herzoge das Ge¬ 
heimnis des Schlüssels, dessen Homodei bedarf! Sie geht 
so geschickt vor, dass ihr Angelo ohne den geringsten 
Argwohn das begehrte Kleinod zur Annahme geradezu 
aufdrängt. Mit der gleichen Unbefangenheit tritt sie — ihre 
leidenschaftliche Erregung vollständig zurückhaltend — 
dem Tyrannen entgegen, als dieser plötzlich im Gemache 
seiner Gattin erscheint. Ihr rasch ersonnenes Märchen 
wendet die Lebensgefahr von Catharina ab, 1 ) deren Leben 
sie ein zweites Mal dadurch rettet, dass sie, in schein¬ 
barem Eingehen auf des Herzogs finstere Pläne, gewandt 
einen Betäubungstrank statt des Giftes selbst liefert. 2 ) 

Es stellt nun Tisbe ihre Intelligenz zumeist in den 
Dienst ihrer Liebe gegenüber Rodolfo und ihrer Dank¬ 
barkeit gegenüber Catharina. 

Die Liebe zu Rodolfo beherrscht ihr ganzes Wesen. 
Mag sie sich auch selbst der Lebensgefahr aussetzen durch 
ihren Verkehr mit Rodolfo hinter dem Rücken des eifer¬ 
süchtigen Tyrannen: sie achtet dessen nicht, sondern wirbt 
auch ferner mit Bitten und Schmeichelreden um Rodolfos 
Gegenliebe. Ihre Hingebung für ihn ist so vollständig, 
dass ihr das Leben von dem Augenblicke an, wo sie die 
Untreue des Jünglings erfährt, wertlos dünkt. Sie geht in 
ihrer Selbstopferung so weit, dass sie um des Geliebten 
willen die Rivalin rettet. Blutenden Herzens erwartet sie, 
bei dieser wachend, den Zerstörer ihres Glückes, von dessen 
Hand zu sterben ihr einziger Wunsch noch ist. Ergreifend 
offenbart sie die innersten Regungen ihres Herzens: „Je 

*) Nur ein Verliebter wie der Herzog konnte der immerhin 
plumpen List Tisbes natürlicherweise zum Opfer fallen ; es ist be¬ 
zeichnend, mit welcher Sicherheit der Dichter Tisbe auf den Erfolg 
ihrer Erfindung rechnen lässt. 

2 ) Die Überredungskunst, welche Tisbe gegenüber Catharina 
zur Anwendung bringt, ist augenscheinlich eine Keminiscenz des 
Dichters aus r Lucr. B. u 
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voudrais mourir pres de lui, mourir de teile fa<?on qu’il 
lui füt impossible d’arracher ensuite mon Souvenir de son 
äme, que mon ombre restät a jamais a cöte de lui, entre 
toutes les autres femmes et lui ! u Zum letztenmal offen¬ 
bart sie dem stürmisch auf sie Eindringenden die Grenzen¬ 
losigkeit ihrer Liebe, indem sie aufschreit: „0 Rodolfo, a 
quel point cette pauvre fille qui te parle t’a aime, tu ne le 
sauras qu’apres ma mort!“ Dann haucht sie ihre Seele 
unter seinem Dolchstosse aus. 

Es ist begreiflich, dass in einem Charakter, welcher 
wie der Tisbes von der leidenschaftlichsten Liebe verzehrt 
wird, die natürliche Begleiterin jeder wahren Herzens¬ 
neigung, die Eifersucht, in besonderem Masse sich 
kundgiebt. Gigantisch regt sich diese in Tisbes Innerem 
bei den tückischen Worten Homodeis. So fest die Kurti¬ 
sane anfangs entschlossen schien, den Einflüsterungen des 
Spionen kein Gehör zu schenken, so treibt doch die Qual 
der Ungewissheit die Aufgescheuchte zu einem Bündnis 
mit jenem Elenden. Zornflammenjlen Blickes stürzt sie 
auf ihre Rivalin, der sie höhnend zuruft: „C’est une 
comedienne, une fille de theätre, une baladine qui tient 
dans ses mains une grande dame, une femme mariee, une 
femme respectee, une vertu! et qui va la dechirer, la 
mettre en pieces, la mettre en lambeaux, la mettre en 
morceaux!“ 

Mögen auch diese unweiblichen Worte für einige 
Augenblicke den sympathischen Eindruck, welchen Tisbe 
hinterliess, verwischen* immerhin begreifen wir die mächtige 
Aufwallung ihres Gemütes, die sie zu solchen Ausdrücken 
des Hasses hinreissen konnte, zumal durch den Versuch 
Catharinas, alles abzuleugnen, ihre Wut noch gesteigert 
werden musste. 

In diesem Momente ist Tisbe zu allem fähig; jenes 
Wort, das sie einst Rodolfo zurief: „Ne me donne jamais 
une rivale! je la tuerais!“ — scheint jetzt zur Wahrheit 
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^werden zu müssen! Aber tief im Herzen der Getäuschten 
schlummert noch ein Gefühl, das selbst die leidenschaft¬ 
lichen Ausbrüche der Eifersucht zu zügeln vermag: es ist 
die Dankbarkeit; und dieses Gefühl des Dankes hat 
seinen Grund in einem der edelsten Triebe des Menschen- 
tierzens, in der Liebe zur Mutter. Catharina hat ehedem 
durch eine Bitte bei ihrem Vater Tisbes Mutter vom Tode 
errettet: die Tochter vergilt ihr diese Liebesthat hundert¬ 
fach. Es ist für Tisbe die Stunde gekommen, die sie so 
oft herbeigesehnt hatte: die Stunde, der edlen Helferin in 
der äussersten Not den noch unvergoltenen Dank abzu¬ 
statten; zwar bebt das Mädchen noch unter dem Eindrücke 
der Entrüstung, aber die Rachegedanken sind geschwunden 
und einer wehmütigen Rührung gewichen: die Todfeindin 
ist gerettet.*) 

Tisbe ist wohl die vollkommenste Frauengestalt, 
welche Victor Hugo in seinen dramatischen Werken 
geschaffen hat. Man könnte sie eine idealisierte Marion 
nennen. Während diese ihren Körper zur Rettung des 
Geliebten preisgiebt, opfert Tisbe für das Glück desselben 
ihr Leben. Gleich Marion wurde Tisbe aus dem Pfuhle 
des Lasters, in welchen sie die Not des Lebens gestürzt 
batte, durch eine reine, hingebende Liebe emporgehoben. 
Es waltet aber zwischen beiden Frauen der Unterschied 
ob, dass Tisbe nur mit Thränen in den Augen von ihrer 
traurigen Stellung als Kurtisane sprechen kann: „dont eile 
n’a pas certes les signes moraux“; 2 ) Marion hingegen 

1 ) Da Tisbe noch nicht die innere Gewissheit erlangt hat, 
dass thatsächlich Rodolfo bei Catharina gewesen ist, so ist diese 
-erste Lebensrettung der Herzogin nur der Ausdruck der Dank¬ 
barkeit der Kurtisane. Die weitere Hilfe, welche sie jener zu 
teil werden lässt, geht freilich hauptsächlich aus dem Verlangen 
hervor, Rodolfo glücklich zu machen. 

2 ) Man vgl. Lacours Artikel in der N. R., April 1887, p. 773. 
Rapp (Jahrb. II. p. 729) sagt: „Sie steht um so viel höher über Marion, 
.als sie nicht pathetisch wie jene gehalten ist, sondern in der naivsten, 
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befürchtet nur, ihr Geliebter möge ihre entehrende Ver¬ 
gangenheit erfahren. 

Ähnlich wie Dona Sol liebt Tisbe in dem Erkorenen 
ihres Herzens den von seiner Heimat Verbannten. 1 ) Bei 
Tisbes leidenschaftlichem Charakter verstehen wir die 
seltsamen Wandlungen, welche die doppelte Liebe zur 
Mutter und zum Geliebten in ihrer Seele hervorruft; in 
diesem Kontraste zwischen Pflicht und Leidenschaft liegt 
der traurige Ausgang ihres jungen Lebens begründet. 2 ! 
Man muss freilich mit Nebout bedauern, dass Tisbe in 
einem „zu melodramatischen Milieu“ lebt und stirbt. 3 ) Für 
ihre echt dramatische Gestalt hätte man eine weniger 
eftekthaschende Umgebung gewünscht. 

Mit dem kategorischen Urteile Lacours kann ich nicht 
übereinstimmen gemäss den obigen Ausführungen; ich halte 
es für unberechtigt. Lacour schreibt: „La Tisbe, com me 
Ruy Blas, comme Hernani et comme Didier, est uue 
entite pure, un etre chimerique, courtisane dans la mesure 
oü Didier est bätard, Ruy Blas laquais et Hernani brigand; 
et femme dans la mesure oü ceux-ci sont des hommes; 
fatale comme eux, j’entends pour eile et pour celui qu’elle 
aime, de qui eile fait un assassin.“ 4 ) Anders lautete die 
Ansicht Bires: „La Tisbe, la ballerine, est noble, genereuse. 


man möchte sagen, reinsten Natur.“ — Auch Nebout (p. 192) hält 
Tisbe nicht für eine wirkliche Kurtisane: „Le merite de Tisbe, c’est 
d’etre non une courtisane, mais une amante romantique; la force 
de l’amour la rend capable d’un sacrifice absolu, d’un renoncement 
chretien.“ 

1 ) Nach Angabe des Dichters ist die Familie Rodolfos schon seit 
zweihundert Jahren geächtet und aus Padua verwiesen ; Rodolfo gehört 
zur Familie Ezzelino da Romana. 

2 ) Niese meint allerdings erstaunt: „Wodurch ist der Tod 
Tisbes begründet? Was hat sie gethan ? Sie ist noch die beste 
von der ganzen Gesellschaft.“ 

3 ) Nebout, p. 205. 

4 ) cfr. N. R., Apr. 1887, p. 772. 


. j 



devouee, eile donue sa vie pour sauver celle de sa rivale; 
eile fait ce sacrifice avee une simplicite sublime/ 1 ) 

Allerdings ist Bire nicht mit der Idee einverstanden, 
welche das Drama zum Ausdrucke bringen sollte, wonach 
die „Frau ausserhalb der Gesellschaft“ über „dem Weibe 
innerhalb der Gesellschaft“ ihren Platz habe. 2 ) Über 
diese These werden wir noch sprechen, nachdem zuvor 
die Charakteristik Catharinas und anderer Hauptpersonen 
des Dramas gegeben ist. 

Neben der entschlossenen Kurtisane erscheint Catlia- 
liua, die Gattin des Podesta, in sehr verblasstem Lichte. 
Wenn wir nicht den ruhrenden Bericht von jener Edel- 
tliat ihrer Jugendzeit hätten, durch die sie einer armen 
Frau das Leben rettete, würde schwerlich unser Interesse 
an ihrem Schicksal über das Gefühl der Neugierde hinaus¬ 
gehen. 

C'atharina ist so recht der Typus einer schwärmerischen,, 
nie befriedigten Liebe. Ihrer Natur nach birgt diese 
Liebe keine tragische Grösse in sich; kaum erhebt die 
unerschütterliche Zuneigung zu Rodolfo die Gattin des 
Podesta über das Niveau eines mittelmässigen Charakters. 
Ihr fehlt die „Energie der Leidenschaft“. Sie ist ein 
träumerisches, zaghaftes Wesen, ohne festen Willen und ein 


') cfr. Bire, V. H. ap. 1830. I. p. 151. Er schreibt ferner (p. 147): 
„La Tisbe, l’heroine du drame, est une autre Marion de Lorme, 
eourtisane: eorame eile, eile est vertueuse, dominant de cents coudees 
la femme mariee, la femme du podesta, la grande dame. w — Planche seiner¬ 
seits meint: „La fille d’Alexandre VI a change de robe et s’appelle Tisbe. a 
R. d. d. M. vom 1. Mai 1835, p. 362. — Eher als das mitgeteilte Urteil 
Lacours kann man die Fragen Planches (ib. p. 360) gelten lassen: 
„De quels traits se compose le caractere de Tisbe? qu’y a-t-il au fond 
de son äme? Est-ce le devouejnent romanesque ou l’egoisme libertin? 
Qu’aime-t-elle dans Rodolfo? Est-ce la beaute, la jeunesse ou le 
courage? Est-ce l’abandon qu’elle veut consoler ou la fierte sauvage/ 
qu’elle a resolu d’amener k ses pieds? u 

2 ) Man vgl. die Vorrede zu „Angelo u und Akt II, Scene 5. 
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bestimmtes Ziel. Widerstandslos hat sich Catharina von 
<len Ihrigen verhandeln lassen an den gewaltthätigen 
Herzog von Padua, der sie als seine Sklavin betrachtet. 
Sie zittert vor ihm wie ein Kind und fürchtet von seiner 
Grausamkeit beständig das Schlimmste. Erst die Todes¬ 
angst entpresst ihr Worte des Widerstandes und lässt die 
ganze Fülle der Bitterkeit, die ihr Herz im Laufe einer 
siebenjährigen Ehe gesättigt hat, hervorströmen. Sie ruft 
dem Grausamen zu: „Vous, vous avez des maitresses, cela 
vous est permis. Tout est permis aux hommes. Toujours 
dur, toujours sombre avec moi. Jamais une bonne parole. 
Parlant sans cesse de vos peres, des doges qui ont ete 
de votre famille. M’humiliant dans la mienne. Oh, il 
faut avoir souffert ce que j’ai souffert, pour savoir ce que 
c’est que le sort des femmes.“ Einer echt weiblichen 
Rachbegierde nachgebend spricht sie mit heissendem Hohne: 
„Eh bien, monsieur, j’ai aime avant de vous connaitre un 
homme que j’aime encore. Vous me tuez pour cela. 
Dans l’ombre. En secret. Par le poison. Vous avez la 
force. C’est lache!“ 

Jede Kraft verlässt sie aber, sobald der entscheidende 
Augenblick herannaht; sie schaudert vor dem Tode zurück 1 * 


*) Dieses Verhalten Catharinas hat verschiedene Beurteilung 
gefunden. Bire (V. H. ap. 1830.1. p. 151) scheint dasselbe tadeln zu 
wollen, wenn er schreibt: „Lorsque le podesta lui annonce que 
sa dernifcre heure est venue, eile est faible et lächo devant 1» 
mort.“ — Girardin (I. p. 33 f.) hingegen meint diesbezüglich: „Le the&tre 
moderne, et c’est un de ses merites, a compris, combien etait froid 
et monotone ce dedain de la vie qui etait devenu le refrain oblige 
des lieros mourants.“ Über die Todesangst Catharinas bemerkt er 
des näheren: „C’est la chair qui se revolte contre la mort* mai- 
c’est une revolte toute materielle et toute physique: l’4me n’v e-t 
pour rien!“ So richtig die letzte Bemerkung Girardins an sich* sein 
mag, so ist doch zu erwähnen, dass die Todesangst in physischer 
Hinsicht der von Hugo gegebenen Charakteristik Catharinas ent¬ 
spricht! — Nebout (p. 261) wendet sich gegen die Vergleichung 
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und erniedrigt sich so weit, dass sie die Buhlerin ihres 
Gatten um Hilfe anfleht! 1 ) 

Die rücksichtslose Behandlung, welche ihr Angelo zu 
teil werden lässt, hat begreiflicherweise die stille Zu¬ 
neigung, die Catharina ehedem zu einem Jugendfreunde 
gefasst hatte, zu leidenschaftlicher Liebe entflammt. 
Ebensosehr wie sie Angelo verabscheut, hängt sie an 
Rodolfo, nach „dessen Bilde ihre Seele gemacht ist“. All¬ 
abendlich spielt sie sein Lieblingslied in schwermütiger 
Sehnsucht. Als Rodolfo unerwartet vor sie tritt, vergisst 
sie völlig ihre Stellung und Lage, und im Taumel der 
Leidenschaft jauchzt sie auf: „Oh, ne pensons plus qu’ä 
nous, toi ä moi, moi ä toi; oh! je vois que nos cceurs 
n'ont pas ete separes. Toi ou le paradis, je choisirai toi!“ 

Weil Catharina mit Rodolfo ihr einziges Glück auf 
Erden verlieren würde, verweigert sie standhaft die Aus¬ 
kunft über ihn, welche Angelo von ihr fordert. In diesem 
Mute der Verzweiflung liegt unbedingt ein tragisches 
Moment ihrer Liebe, das um so mehr hervortritt, als der 
Tyrann durch brutale, physische Mittel die Unglückliche 
einzuschüchtern sucht. 2 ) Ihrem Entschlüsse, den Geliebten 
selbst nicht um den Preis ihres Lebens zu verraten, ent¬ 
springt ihre mühsam erzwungene Ruhe und Festigkeit dem 
wiederkehrenden Rodolfo gegenüber, der freilich durch 
seinen Bericht über die seltsame Trauerfeierlichkeit in der 

Catharinas mit Iphigenie, wie sie Girardin darbietet. — Auf Cath. 
kann man sicher nicht Nebouts Worte (p. 28 ) anwenden: „La grande 
poesie dans le drame romantique, c’est la foi k Pimmortalite, qui 
souleve et soutient l’äme au moraent de la mort! u 

1 ) Echt weiblich ist der Zug, dass Catharina ihrer Rivalin 
schmeichelt, um dadurch ihr Mitleid wachzurufen. 

2 ) Hinter den Vorhängen ihres Bettes entdeckt die schaudernde 
Catharina einen Richtblock und das Beil des Henkers. — Vielleicht 
mochte auch die Überzeugung, dass der tückische Angelo für die 
Offenbarung des Namens doch nicht ihres Lebens schonen würde, 
sie zum Widerstande antreiben. 
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Kathedrale ihre innere Pein aufs äusserste steigert. — ln 
dem Bewusstsein, Rodolfo nie wiederzusehen, bittet sie 
ihn um den ersten und letzten Kuss und verabschiedet sieh 
so von dem Glücklichen mit dem Stachel des Todes im 
eigenen Herzen. 1 ) 

Eine Gestalt wie Catharina kann unmöglich das 
Prototyp einer Gattin sein, wie es Hugo gewollt hat; sie 
ist abnorm. Jene Leidenschaft, welche ihr Inneres durch¬ 
tobt, kann allenfalls das „Recht“ einer Ehebrecherin dar¬ 
stellen, nicht aber das einer Ehefrau. Wenn Catharina 
nicht auf dem Theater selbst bis zum Äussersten geht, so 
zwang zu dieser Einschränkung den Dichter nur die Decenz 
der Schaubühne. In einem Romane würde er sie ihren 
Reden gemäss haben handeln lassen. Also ist die Ausflucht. 
Catharina sei ein lauterer Charakter, da sie keine konsumierte 
Ehebrecherin sei, 2 ) gänzlich wertlos. Auch die wiederholte 
Versicherung, welche der Dichter geben lässt, Catharina 
habe dem Geliebten nie eine Freiheit gestattet, ist nur 
dazu angethan, ein Lächeln hervorzurufen; es sei denn, 
dass wir die Gattin des Podesta als ein grosses Kind be¬ 
trachten, das die Naivetät so weit treibt, den Verlcehr mit 
Rodolfo als eine That sittlicher Güte anzusehen. 3 ) Dieser 


‘) Die Selbstbeherrschung Catharinas entspricht nicht recht 
ihrer Charakteranlage. Natürlicher wäre es gewesen, wenn sie dein 
Geliebten ihre Lage enthüllt und allenfalls mit ihm zu fliehen ver¬ 
sucht hätte. Noch natürlicher freilich wäre es gewesen, wenn der 
Dichter auf das abermalige Erscheinen Rodolfos verzichtet hätte: 
denn einesteils ist die Lage Catharinas schon aufregend genug, 
anderenteils glaubt niemand ihrem Worte: „Rodolfo, vous savez que 
je ne vous ai jamais rien accorde.“ 

2 ) So schreibt Rapp (Jahrb. II. p. 724), der die Verteidigung ihrer 
Charakterzeiehnung unternimmt. 

3 ) Ungläubig ruft Catharina aus: „Helas! mon Dieu, cet ameur 
etaitdonc bien coupable, monDieu!“ Wenn Nebout (p. 221) schreibt 
■ U n ’y a P as dans Catalina meme la pensee la plus lointaine de 
iaillir“, so ist zu bemerken, dass das zwar sehr sittlich, aber auch 



Auffassung von Catharinas Wesen leistet übrigens der 
Dichter — vielleicht ohne es zu wollen —Vorschub. Nicht 
nur lässt er Catharina als willenloses Werkzeug in der 
Hand der Ihrigen erscheinen, sondern stellt seine Heldin 
geradezu als ein unmündiges Kind hin, welches ohne die 
stete Überwachung von seiner Mutter zu Fall kommt 1 ): 
„Lorsqu’elle revoit l’amant, dont eile avait reve les baisers, 
eile s'abandonne au bonheur avec une imprevoyance 
enfantine.“ 2 ) Die schon seit „sieben Jahren“ vermählt 
gewesene Catharina schwärmt noch wie ein sechzehnjähriges 
Mädchen, ln ihrer Einfalt wird sie sich der Schwere ihres 
Fehltrittes gar nicht einmal bewusst: „Sure de sa purete, 
eile ne peut croire ä la vengeance qui plane sur sa tete: 
eile ne comprend pas le chätiment pour une faute qu’elle 
n’a pas commise.“ 2 ) 

Wollte Hugo wirklich, wie Nebout annimmt, 3 ) Catharina 
als Repräsentantin der naiven „unbefangenen Liebe“ (des 
amour ingenu) hinstellen, so hätte er damit einen Fehl¬ 
griff gethan; denn die „naive Liebe“ kann Sache eines 


ebenso unnatürlich ist. — Die Verquickung von Gebetsübungen und 
ehebrecherischem Gebaren, wie sie der Dichter in Catharina 
hervortreten lässt, macht einen höchst widerwärtigen Eindruck! Durch 
die beiden Meineide, die Catharina der Kurtisane undRodolfo gegenüber 
ausspricht, gewinnt ihr Charakter auch nicht an sittlicher Grösse. 

r ) Man vgl. I. Akt 5. Scene, wo Cath. zu Tisbe sagt: „J’ai peut- 
etre fait quelque imprudence, mais c’est que je n’ai plus ma mfere. 
Je vous avoue que je n’ai plus ma möre.“ (Ebenso p. 115 des Stückes.) 

2 ) Planche in R. d.d. M. vom l.Mai 1835, p. 361. — Cath. spricht zu 
Tisbe : „Madame, je n’ai jamais rien fait qui füt mal, vraiment mal. 
Je suis toujours restee honnete“; und später erklärte sie ihrem 
Gatten: „J’ai aime un homme, mais je suis pure.“ Von ihrem Ver¬ 
hältnis zu Rodolfo heisst es im Anfänge des Dramas: „Ce fut entre 
eile et lui un amour eperdu; mais eile resta pure.“ 

3 ) Es heisst bei Nebout (p. 210): „L’ingenuite de C. dans 
toutes ses actions, dans toutes ses paroles, c’est son caractere special, 
et cette ingenuite fait d’elle une des creations les plus typiques du 
drame romantique.“ 
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unerfahrenen Mädchens, nicht aber einer seit Jahren ver¬ 
heirateten Frau sein. Jene angeblich „naive Liebe“ macht 
aber gerade aus Catharina das Zerrbild einer Gattin. Dieses 
Wesen, welches also zu Unrecht einen solchen Namen trägt, 
ist zu allem noch ein Spiel ball in den Händen der Maitresse 
Tisbe, was ihre Gestalt noch unvorteilhafter wirken lässt. 

Die Antithese der beiden Frauen macht also auf den 
Zuschauer und Leser keinen angenehmen und würdigen 
Eindruck. Tisbe allein zeigt nämlich Edelmut, Opfersinn, 
Intelligenz und Thatkraft. Es scheint, als ob der Dichter 
derselben durch ihre Sonderstellung das Anrecht verliehen 
habe, die legitime Frau ihres Buhlen zu beherrschen. 
Tisbe ist auf Kosten Catharinas, ja ihrer ganzen Umgebung, 
idealisiert: „Aupres de cette comedienne . . . tous les 

autres personnages nous paraissent pusillanimes, ego'istes et 
mesquins.“ 1 ) 

Mit wenigen Worten möge hier die Charakteristik der 
beiden Zofen Catharinas, Dafnes und Reginellas, gegeben 
werden. Die erstere ist resolut und wortkarg, während 
Reginella schwatzhaft und ängstlich ist. Letztere ist es 
gewesen, welche ihre Herrin bei den Zusammenkünften 
mit Rodolfo begleitet hat, und über die zurückgewiesene 
Aufdringlichkeit Homodeis zu berichten weiss. Durch das 
unvermutete Erscheinen des Spions wird das Mädchen 
so sehr eingeschüchtert, dass es ohne Zaudern die ver¬ 
langte Auskunft giebt. In ihrer grossen Angst wagt Re¬ 
ginella nicht einmal ihre Herrin, noch auch ihre Gefährtin Dafue 
von dem Vorgefallenen in Kenntnis zu setzen. Diese letztere 
erscheint gereifter und erfahrener; auf die endlosen KlageD 
Catharinas hat sie nur das entschlossene Wort: „Chassez 
donc toutes ces tristesses, madame.“ 

Beide Zofen spielen ohne Absicht eine verhängnis¬ 
volle Rolle. Während Dafne den empörten Rodolfo 'über 


') A. de Pontmartin in R. d. d. M. vom 1 . Juni 1850, p 930 
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die „Vergiftung“ Catharinas unterrichtet, wodurch der 
Mord Tisbes verursacht wird, liefert Reginella wider Willen 
den ihr anvertrauten Brief Rodolfos dem Spione aus, der 
ihn dem Tyrannen übersendet; hierdurch bringt sie ihre 
Herrin in Todesgefahr. 

Die Charakteristik der beiden Zofen, welche infolge 
des geringen Umfanges ihrer Rollen nicht vertieft werden 
konnte, ist gut gelungen; die Verwendung beider im Ge¬ 
füge des..Stückes ist mit Geschick vorgenommen. 

Von den männlichen Gestalten des Dramas verdienen 
Angelo und Homodei eine kurze Betrachtung. 

Was zunächst den Herzog angeht, so hat die Zeich¬ 
nung des Dichters aus ihm ein Ungeheuer gemacht; nicht 
ein guter Charakterzug findet sich an dem Tyrannen; 
hassen und morden darf er nach seinem eigenen Geständ¬ 
nis, nicht aber verzeihen und schonen (I, 1). Vor 
seinesgleichen hat er jeden Mannesmut verloren; nur seiner 
Gattin wagt er mit feigem Mute entgegenzutreten (III, 8). 
Kaltblütig ordnet er ihre Hinrichtung an: der von einem 
Spione gesandte Brief genügt ihm zum Beweise ihrer 
Schuld.*) Zur Beschönigung seiner Grausamkeit muss 
ihm das Fatum dienen; er erklärt seiner Maitresse: „La 
haine, c’est dans notre sang, dans notre famille, dans nos 
traditions. II faut toujours qu’un Malipieri ha'isse quel- 
qu’un.“ (III, 2. 3. p. 89.) Völlig übersieht der Unmensch, 
dass er fortgesetzt das gleiche Verbrechen begeht, dessen 
er seine Gattin auklagt, ja dass er seine Buhlerin selbst 
zur Zeugin seiner erbärmlichen Handlungsweise macht, 
was ihm Catharina mit bitteren Worten ins Gedächtnis 
rufen muss. 

Der Charakter Angelos birgt einen tiefen Gegensatz 
in sich; wiewohl der Tyrann gesteht, seine Gattin nie ge- 

*) Es ist unnatürlich, dass Angelo keinen Argwohn gegen Tisbe 
hegt, die er an jenem verhängnisvollen Abende bei seiner Gattin 
getroffen hat. 
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liebt zu haben, behauptet er doch eifersüchtig auf dieselbe 
zu sein, 1 ) weshalb er dieselbe in erniedrigender Gefangen¬ 
schaft hält. Es ist dem Dichter nicht gelungen, ja 
nicht einmal von ihm versucht worden, das sich wider¬ 
sprechende Gebaren Angelos psychologisch zu begründen. 
Die Gestalt des Podesta schwankt zwischen Feigheit, sinn¬ 
licher Grausamkeit und geistiger Beschränktheit. Niese 
hat recht, wenn er ihn kurzweg „einen Schwachkopf erster 
, Grösse“ nenut. 2 ) 

Nicht besser ist die Figur Homodeis gezeichnet. 
Es ist an sich schon unverständlich, wie ein Sbirre seinen i 
Blick zur Gattin des Landesfürsten ungestraft erheben ; 
konnte. Sodann, warum wendet sich der rachsüchtige j 
Spion wenigstens nicht unmittelbar an Angelo, um Catha- ! 
rina zu verderben? Weil ein Statut des „Rates der Zehn 1 * ! 
einem Spione verbot, mit seinem Opfer in Verbindung 
zu treten, erwidert uns der Dichter (p. 71). Man darf 
aber desungeachtet erwarten, dass die Geriebenheit eines 
Homodei ein besseres Mittel zur Befriedigung seiner Rach¬ 
begier finden musste, als die Leidenschaft einer hinter- 
gangenen Geliebten. Hugo hat aus dem Spion nur eine 
antithetische Figur gebildet: Homodei ist ein Schurke, der 
liebt; ein Teufel, der die Guitarre als Symbol trägt; ein 
verschlossener Spion, der seine Pläne bei der ersten Ge¬ 
legenheit ausplaudert; ein Werkzeug des „Rates der Zehn-, 
das sich vor Verrat fürchtet; ein Gauner, der sich wie ein 
Narr benimmt, indem er Catharina von der ihr gestellten 
Falle Nachricht giebt! Dass ein solches Wesen nichts 
Natürliches an sich hat, bedarf kaum der Erwähnung. 
Homodei ist ein wunderliches Ungeheuer, kein Mensch. ä i 


*) Der Herzog Alphons in „Lucr. B. u scheint das Vorbild für 
Angelo gewesen zu sein. 

2 ) cfr. Niese, p. 5. 

3 ) Selbst seinen Lebensretter Rodolfo bringt er durch seine 
Tücke gegen Catharina in die äusserste Gefahr. -v- 


J 



Neben diesen verfehlten Charakterzeichuungeu enthält 
Hugos Drama eiue Reihe von technischen Mängeln 
und Ungereimtheiten. So ist der aufgefangene Brief 
Rodolfos an Catharina ein höchst ungeschicktes Mittel zur 
Fortführung der Handlung. Nachdem nämlich der Anschlag 
Homodeis misslungen ist, war eine uaturgemässe Lösung 
des geschürzten Knotens eingetreten; freilich hatte das 
Drama noch nicht die übliche Aktzahl, und so erfand der 
Dichter diesen seltsamen Trick. — Gekünstelt ist ferner 
die Scene, in der Angelo von -Tisbe den Schreiber des 
Briefes erfahren will. Warum hofft er denn, gerade von 
ihr Auskunft zu erhalten?! Kennt die Kurtisane denn 
jeden Schreiber am Hofe? 

Die unwahrscheinlichste Scene des Dramas dürfte 
jedoch jene sein, in der uns der nächtliche Besuch Rodolfos 
geschildert wird (II. Akt). Angelo muss einen dermassen 
festen Schlaf zur Schau tragen, dass er weder das Ge¬ 
schwätz der beiden Zofen (II, 1), noch die Unterhaltung 
Homodeis mit Regiuella (ibd.), noch den Gesang Rodolfos, 
2 U dem Catharina die Zither spielt, hört! Er wird erst 
wach, nachdem seine Gemahlin mit Tisbe eine lange und 
sicher nicht leise geführte Unterredung gehabt hat. Eher 
durfte der Tyrann ja nicht erscheinen, um nicht den Gang 
4er Handlung zu stören! 

Es liegt in dieser Scene eine Häufung von unwahr¬ 
scheinlichen Momenten, die unmöglich entschuldigt werden 
kann. Hinzu kommt, dass der im Nachtgewande auf¬ 
tretende Herzog, welcher sich ohne weiteres durch die 
Fabel Tisbes täuschen lässt, eiue höchst lächerliche Figur 
ausmacht. Schliesslich spielt der von der Kurtisane be¬ 
richtete Mordanschlag nachher keinerlei Rolle mehr; am 
anderen Tage geht Angelo sorgenlos in der Stadt umher! 

Charakteristik Rodolfos kann abgesehen werden, da dieselbe in den 
Grundzügen schon bei der Besprechung Catharinas und Tisbes ge¬ 
geben ist. 

Sleumer, V. Huj'o's Dramen. 


i:> 
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Neben diesen eklatanten Schwächen enthält das Drama 
eine Reihe von Vorzügen. Vor allem ist die Exposition, 
wie selbige die drei ersten Scehen des Stückes liefern, 
meisterhaft. Sämtliche Verwickelungen des Dramas 
werden vorbereitet und zwar auf eine durchweg natürliche 
Weise; wir werden über das Vorleben Tisbes orientiert, 
über das Spionensystem Venedigs, über die Stellung 
Angelos, ja selbst über die Existenz des narkotischen 
Trankes, den Tisbe später verwendet. 1 ) 

Wenn uns der Dichter noch nicht über die Beweg¬ 
gründe Homodeis zu seinem Racheakte unterrichtet, so ist 
dies kein Fehler; denn wir vermissen jene Kenntnis keines¬ 
wegs, solange Tisbe und Angelo im Vordergründe der 
Handlung stehen. Im rechten Momente enthüllt uns der 
Brief des Spions die Motive seines Vorgehens. 

Ein kleines Meisterwerk ist im ersten Akte die naiv¬ 
innige Erzählung Tisbes über die Errettung ihrer Mutter 
aus Henkershand (I, 1 p. 10). — Im zweiten Akte ist dem 
Dichter vorzüglich die Gegenüberstellung der Rivalinnen 
in lebhafter Unterredung gelungen (II, 5): die kritische 
Lage Catharinas ist mit elementarer W r ucht gezeichnet. 
— Die Schlussscene endlich ist mehr wert, als das ganze 
Stück. Als Episode eines Trauerspieles wäre sie eine-; 
Shakespeare würdig. Die Ausführung ist von einer Innig¬ 
keit, Tiefe und Wahrheit, wie sie die Bühne jener Zeit 
selten sah. 

Es passt die Scenerie des Dramas vortrefflich zu 
den wilden inneren Kämpfen, welche das Drama offenbart. 
Dieses Werk Hugos gleicht den finsteren, alten Palästen 
Venedigs, die in düsterem Grau beim Lichte des T*ages zum 
Himmel emporragen und keinen Sonnenstrahl durchlassen. 

*) Niese (p. 4) hält die Exposition des Dramas für unklar. 
Wahrscheinlich wollte er die Fülle von Einzelheiten, die der Dichter 
in derselben liefert, tadeln. 



nachts aber erscheinen sie als Wahrzeichen einer schreckens¬ 
reichen, längst verrauschten Zeit mit Menschen, die nur 
Hass oder Liebe, aber keine Mittelmässigkeit kannten. 

Dadurch, dass die beiden Personen, um welche sich die 
Handlung dreht, Tisbe und Catharina, nicht unter der 
Gewalt des Fatums stehen, wie Angelo und Homodei, 
sondern meistens zufolge ihrer inneren Anlage, entsprechend 
ihrer Leidenschaft handeln, hat es der Dichter erreicht, das 
Herz des Zuschauers und Lesers zn interessieren. Die 
Kritik Renouviers, der auch andere beipflichteten, 1 ) ist 
nach meiner Ansicht zu hart; er schrieb nämlich: „Les 
personnages trop constamment echauffes refroidissent, par 
contraste, le spectateur, et la terreur et la pitie sont de- 
truites par la pose qu’en affecte l’auteur.“ 2 ) Dieses Urteil 
hat gewisse Berechtigung für Angelo und Homodei, weniger 
für Rodolfo und Catharina, und gar nicht für Tisbe. Die 
rasch fortschreitende Handlung ist vielmehr im stände, die 
weniger glücklichen Scenen vergessen zu machen, besonders 
wenn man den schwerfälligen ersten Teil des dritten Tage¬ 
laufes streicht, wie dies für die Bühnendarstellung geschah. 
— Treffend bemerkt Gustave Planche: „Les caracteres de 
cette piece sont inegalement developpes, Angelo et Ro¬ 
dolfo n’ont pas le meme relief que la Tisbe et Catarina. 
II est visible que l’auteur a surtout voulu appeler l’atten- 
tion sur les deux femmes.“ Aber dieser strenge Kritiker 

l ) cfr. N. R. Apr. 1887, p. 769: Artikel Lacours, der sämt¬ 
lichen Figuren des Stückes die lebenswahre Zeichnung abspricht; 
ferner R. moderne XXXVI. p. 147, wo der ungenannte Referent be¬ 
hauptet, nur durch das äussere Moment der Furcht könne in uns 
für Rodolfo und Catharina einiges Interesse erweckt werden. 

*) cfr. Renouvier p. 202. — Sehr abfällig urteilt Nisard (p. 60) 
über dieses Drama; er schreibt: „Un inconnu qui debuterait par une 
pifece comme Angelo ne serait pas joue six fois.“ Er nennt es ein 
„chßtif et grossier enfant d’une imagination epuisee.“ Den Erfolg 
des Dramas habe H. nur den „Patinnen“ des Stückes, Frl. Mars und 
M me Dorval, zu verdanken. (Vgl. auch a. a. 0. p. 91, Anm.) 
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hat etwas anderes an dem Drama auszusetzen und zwar 
den Mangel an geschichtlicher Wahrheit bezüglich der 
Hauptpersonen: „Comment, apres avoir proclame, äsonde 
trompe, l’avenement de l’histoire au theätre, en est-il venu 
a creer, pour la curiosite oisive, des personnages qui ne 
sont d’aucun temps ni d’aucun pays? L’art dramatique 
aux mains de Victor Hugo n’est plus qu’un escamotage de 
place publique.“*) 

Es ist zweifelsohne richtig, dass Hugo zum Beispiel 
die Tyrannei Angelos (I, 1 p. 14) oder die finstere Gewalt 
des „Rates der Zehn“ (p. 13 und 15) und das Spionentum 
Homodeis (I, 4 p. 22) masslos übertreibt; aber maD 
darf nicht ausser acht lassen, dass aus diesen historischen 
Ungenauigkeiten nicht die Handlung selbst resultiert: 
vielmehr ist es die menschliche Leidenschaft, sowohl in 
Homodei (Rache), als auch in Tisbe (Eifersucht) und 
Catharina (Liebe), welche die Verwickelungen herbeiführt. 
— Freilich bleibt bestehen, dass wir nur mit geteiltem 
Gefühle von dem Drama Hugos scheiden können. Einesteils 
bietet es glänzende Partien, in denen die Diktion Hugos 
Triumphe feiert, 2 ) andernteils ist die völlige Unterordnung 
der rechtmässigen Gattin, der „grande dame“, unter eine, 
wenn auch noch so edelgesinnte Buhlerin eine These, dir 

*) cfr. R. d. d. M. vom 1. Mai 1835. — Planche meint sarkasti?d 
in seiner Recension: „Si la critique est incompetente comme le dis«: 
les disciples de M. H., il faut de toute necessite que les dramei? di. 
maitre soient au-dessus de l’humanite, c’est-ä-dire monstrueus 
divins.“ — Interessant ist, dass Planche seine Person in der 
Charakteristik Homodeis in der Vorrede des Dramas (p. 1) gezeiehn? 
glaubte, wo dieser als „l’envieux, ee miserable intelligent et perdu 
qui ne peut nuire“ gekennzeichnet wird. Planche schrieb in die?« 
Angelegenheit an Buloz, den Leiter der „Revue des deux Monde?' 
„Faites savoir ä Hugo que j’ai- le plus profond mepris pöur les injure- 
de sa preface ... je hais Porgueil qui se guinde jusqu’k la ras? 
mechante“; cfr. Adolphe Racot, „Gustave Planche“.. Paris 1885. 

2 ) Man denke an den Bericht Angelos über die Machtfülle Venedi." 
(I, 1). — Morlot (R. d’A. dr. 1886, IV. p. 238) hält „Ang.“ für Ja- 
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unserem Gefühle und unserer Anschauung von der Stellung 
beider Frauen nicht gerecht wird. Das Drama wird durch 
die krasse Durchführung dieser Idee zu einem symbo¬ 
lischen und verliert den Anspruch, ein sociales zu sein. 1 ) 


beste Drama H.s; immerhin drückt er sich sehr behutsam aus : „II 
est du moins le moins surcharge d'eveneraents impossibles. 44 — Das 
Urteil von Schulz (p. 23) über den Stil des Dramas ist ungerecht; 
es lautet : „Quant au style, il est denature, sans aisance et sans 
eloquenee. 44 Er hält„Ang. u überhaupt für das schwächste Stück Hugos. 

*) Wir wollen nicht unerwähnt lassen, dass man auch im 
,.Ang. 44 die Imitation fremder Dramen gefunden haben will. Parigot 
(p. 133 und p. 145) hält dafür, „Ang.“ sei eine Nachahmung von 
Dumas’ Stück „Catherine Howard 44 , welches ein Jahr zuvor erschienen 
war; er sagt: „11 etait aise ä V. H. de transplanter la Tour de Londres 
ä Venise. 44 — Nebout (p. 296) meint, sicher sei der Hetäubungstrank 
aus Dumas’ Stück herübergenommen, der ihn seinerseits von Shakespeare 
(aus „Romeo und Julia 44 ) entlehnt habe. — Lanson (p. 965) endlich 
hat entdeckt, dass das „Kreuz der Mutter 44 aus Voltaires „Zaire 44 
stammt. 



Kapitel VIII. 


„Buy Blas.“ 1 

Der Erfolg, welcher die Darstellungen von „Angele 
begleitet hatte, befriedigte den Dichter so sehr, dass t * 
während mehrerer Jahre seine dramatische Muse schweige 1 
liess. Auch mochte eine gewisse Ermüdung über ihn gt- 
kommen sein wegen der jedes seiner Dramen um¬ 
wogenden Kämpfe, und vielleicht hielt er es für gewag:, 
den Bogen noch straffer zu spannen, das heisst, der 
Menge ein noch leidenschaftlicheres Stück zu bieten. 

Erst in der Mitte des Jahres 1838 begann Hugo die 
Ausarbeitung eines neuen Dramas, nachdem durch die 
Herausgabe neuer Gedichtsammlungen sein Ruhm noch 
mehr gewachsen war. 1 ) Er wandte sich wieder der 
spanischen Vergangenheit zu, der er fast zehn Jahre zuvor 
„Hernani“ entnommen hatte, und schrieb „Ruy Blas-*. 
Beide Dramen haben Beziehungen zu einander: in beiden 
steht der spanische Adel im Mittelpunkte der Handlung. 
Da aber zur Zeit des Hernani, um das Jahr 1519, das 
absolute Königtum noch keine festen Wurzeln in Spanien 
gefasst hatte, so lag der Adel, die Schmälerung seiner 
Rechte dunkel ahnend, mit dem Landesfürsten in Fehde, 
die zum Teil offen mit dem Degen in der Faust, zum 
Teil in der Verborgenheit durch eine stolze Zurückhaltung 
geführt wurde. Wie wir sahen, war Hernani der Ver- 

*) cfr. „Les Chants du Crepuscule“, welche Ende 1835 erschienen 
und „Les Voix interieures“, die im Juni 1837 herausgegeben wurden 
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;reter der ersten Klasse und Ruy Gomez der Repräsentant 
der zweiten Gattung des Adels. — Zweihundert .Jahre 
enteilen. Der Adel ist langsam in ein Vasallenverhältnis 
zum Herrscher getreten; ja noch mehr, die Edelleute sind 
vielfach zu Höflingen herabgesunken; der Absolutismus 
hat gesiegt. Aber wie einer jeden anderen einseitigen 
Entwickelung im Leben der Völker, folgt auch dem un¬ 
beschränkten Herrschertum die auflösende Reaktion. Aller¬ 
dings handelt es sich diesmal weniger um eine planmässige 
Vernichtung der höchsten Gewalt, als vielmehr um eine stille 
Unterwühlung der Thronfundamente. Der eine Teil des 
Adels zieht sich in der Voraussicht des drohenden Zusammen¬ 
bruches vom Hofe zurück und verprasst in kurzer Zeit 
auf den Stammgütern das alte Erbe; in unserem Drama 
vertritt Don Cesar diese sorglose Verschwenderklasse. 
Der andere Teil des Adels sucht in der kurzen Frist bis 
zum Zusammenbruche der Monarchie sich möglichst an 
den Staatsgütern zu bereichern und ehrgeizige Pläne zu 
befriedigen: in Don Salluste ist diese noch minder acht¬ 
bare Hälfte des Adels repräsentiert. 

Der glänzende Ruhm, welcher die Grandengeschlechter 
in den Tagen Hernanis umstrahlte, war verblichen zur 
Zeit des Ruy Blas; und die Sonne des spanischen Königs¬ 
hauses, die mit Karl I. flammend am Horizonte der Welt¬ 
geschichte emporstieg, tauchte unter seinem Urenkel Karl II. 
in das Meer der Vergessenheit. Dies ist in grosseu Zügen 
der geschichtliche Hintergrund des Dramas, welches um 
das Jahr 1695 spielt. Sein Inhalt ist folgender: 

I. Akt. Der Ministerpräsident Don Salluste hat sich 
die Ungnade der Königin zugezogen, weil er eine ihrer 
Hofdamen verführt hat und sich weigert, ihr die Hand zu 
reichen, um so seine That zu sühnen. Er flieht aus der 
Hauptstadt, nachdem er einen Racheplan gegen die 
Herrscherin geschmiedet hat. Zur Ausführung desselben 
sucht er vergebens seinen verarmten Vetter Don Cesar zu 
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gewinnen. Da ihm derselbe gar hinderlich wird, über¬ 
liefert er ihn in die Hände von Seeräubern. Sein Diener, 
Ruy Blas, der mit Don Cesar Ähnlichkeit hat, muss dessen 
Namen annehmen und nach der Huld der Königin Maria 
trachten. Ruy Blas ist mit diesem Plane einverstanden: 
denn er liebt schon seit langer Zeit die Herrscherin. Der 
schlaue Don Salluste lässt sich noch zwei Schreiben aus¬ 
händigen, welche den ehemaligen Lakaien in seiner Ab¬ 
hängigkeit erhalten sollen. 

II. Akt. Wir finden die Königin Maria von Neuburg 
im Kreise ihrer Hofdamen. Die Oberhofmeisterin waltet 
strenge ihres Amtes, wodurch die Freiheit der Regentin 
unerträglich beschränkt wird. Maria klagt ihrer Vertrauten 
Casilda ihr Leid. Als ihre Umgebung sie verlassen hat, 
gedenkt sie träumerisch ihres unbekannten Verehrers, von 
dem sie seit drei Tagen nichts mehr erfahren hat. Da 
bringt man einen Brief ihres Gemahls; Maria ist freudig 
bewegt; aber statt liebevoller Worte enthält das Schreiben 
des Königs nur die Meldung eines Jagderfolges. Der von 
fremder Hand geschriebene Brief führt zur Erkennung des 
geheimen Verehrers der Königin: es ist der Überbringer 
des Briefes selbst, Ruy Blas, welcher als Don Cesar sich 
ausgiebt. Maria ist überglücklich. Ein Duell, zu dem 
der eifersüchtige Don Guritan, der bejahrte Thürhüter der 
Königin, den erstaunten Ruy Blas gedrängt hat, vereitelt 
Maria selbst noch rechtzeitig. 

III. Akt. Ein halbes Jahr ist verflossen. Das An¬ 
sehen des Günstlings Ruy Blas erregt die Eifersucht der 
Minister, zu deren Vorgesetzten ihn die Königin gemacht 
hat. Ruy Blas trägt kein Bedenken, den Ministern wegen 
ihres Eigennutzes die schwersten Vorwürfe zu machen 
Die Königin hat seine mannhafte Rede belauscht und 
dankt ihm für seinen Mut, nachdem die" Minister sich voll 
Zorn hinweg begeben haben. Ruy Blas ist überglücklich 
und gesteht ihr seine Liebe, die von der Herrscherin er- 



widert wird. Doch schon naht das Verhängnis. Don 
Salluste ist heimlich zurückgekehrt und verlangt von seinem 
ehemaligen Diener die genaueste Ausführung seiner Be¬ 
fehle. Ruy Blas durchschaut seiues Gebieters Rachepläne 
gegen die Königin; aber weder Drohungen noch Bitten 
vermögen den Schrecklichen umzustimmen; durch sein 
früheres Schreiben hat Ruy Blas sich der Gewalt desselben 
überantwortet. 

IV. Akt. Die Scene stellt das Innere eines geheimnis¬ 
vollen Hauses dar, welches Don Sallustes Eigentum ist. 
Dorthin kommt Ruy Blas. Er sinnt über ein Mittel nach 
zur Errettung der bedrohten Königin; schliesslich bittet er 
sie durch einen Boten, auf keinen Fall den Palast zu ver¬ 
lassen. Dann eilt er aufgeregt fort. 

Inzwischen ist es dem wahren Don Cesar gelungen, 
deu Piraten zu entrinnen; er ist in Madrid wieder ein¬ 
getroffen. Da er aber erkannt wird, muss er vor den 
Häschern fliehen und gelangt zum Hause seines Vetters, 
in das er durch den Kamin eindringt. Don Salluste er¬ 
scheint, nachdem Don Cesar schon mehrere Abenteuer in 
dem seltsamen Hause erlebt hat. Es gelingt dem schlauen 
Don Salluste abermals, seinen unbequefnen Vetter ver¬ 
haften zu lassen; dieser hat nämlich im Duell den Don 
Guritan erstochen. 

V. Akt. Ruy Blas kehrt gegen Abend zurück, ohne 
Kenntnis von dem Vorgefallenen zu haben. Er ist ent¬ 
schlossen, seinem Leben ein Ende zu machen. In jenem 
Augenblicke, wo er sich anschickt, das Gift zu nehmen, 
erscheint die Königin; sie hat die Warnung des Geliebten 
nicht erhalten, sondern einen jener Briefe, den Ruy Blas 
ehedem für seinen Gebieter geschrieben hatte, in dem die 
„Geliebte“ gebeten wird, zu kommen. Ruy Blas beschwört 
Maria zu entfliehen; diese will indessen in seiner Nähe der 
Gefahr trotzen. — Schon erscheint Don Salluste selbst und 
verlangt von der hintergangenen Herrscherin die Verzicht- 
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leistung auf den Thron, wobei er ihr enthüllt, dass Ruy 
Blas sein Lakai ist. Für den Unbarmherzigen hat aber 
die Stunde des Gerichtes geschlagen; sein ehemaliger 
Diener durchbohrt ihn. Ruy Blas bittet die Königin um 
Vergebung für seine Täuschung; doch diese weist ihn ent¬ 
rüstet ab. Da uimmP er das bereitgehaltene Gift zu sich 
und sinkt sterbend zu den Füssen der Geliebten nieder. 
Maria vergisst ihren Groll und umschlingt den Erblassenden; 
so haucht er in ihren Armen seine Seele aus. — 

An diesem, durch seine unerwarteten Peripetien fast 
verwirrenden Drama arbeitete der Dichter am längsten, 
wenn wir von „Cromwell“ absehen. Dennoch vollendete 
er die fünf Akte mit über 2300 Versen in fünf Wochen, 
das heisst in der Zeit vom 8. Juli bis zum 11. August 
1838. x ) Die Angabe des Temoin, Victor Hugo habe den 
fünften Akt in einem Tage niedergeschrieben, 2 ) ist un¬ 
richtig, wie die Notiz des Originalmanuskriptes beweist. 
Die erste Druckausgabe erschien nicht in dem bekannten 
Verlage von Eugene Renduel, 3 ) sondern bei dem Buch¬ 
händler Delloye, der zugleich die Ausbeute sämtlicher 
übrigen Werke Hugos erhielt, wofür er dem Dichter 
240000 Francs zahlte, während jener versprach, noch zwei 
weitere Werke hinzuzufügen. 4 ) 

*) Das Originalmanuskript giebt zwei Titelvarianten an: „La 
Reine s’ennuie“ und „La Vengeance de Don Salluste“. Gemäss den 
Angaben desselben wurde der erste Akt vom 8.—14. Juli 1838 ge¬ 
schrieben; der zweite vom 16.—22. Juli; der dritte vom 23.—31. Juli. 
Der vierte Akt wurde begonnen am 2. August und am 7. vollendet: 
der fünfte wurde vom 8.—11. August (7 Uhr abends) niedergeschrieben : 
cfr. Note I der Ed. def. p. 187. 

2 ) cfr. H. rac. II. p. 392. 

3 ) Ad. Jullien schrieb einen interessanten Artikel über ..Le 
Romantisme et l’Editeur Renduel“ in der R. d. d. M. vom 1. Dez. 
1895, p. 650 ff. 

4 ) cfr. H. rac. II. p. 398. — Der erste Druck, der im Dez. ls3i? 
herausgegeben wurde, hatte den Titel: „Ruy Blas, drame en cinq 



Wie der Autor für sein Werk einen anderen Ver¬ 
leger gefunden hatte, so fand er auch ein neues Theater 
für die Aufführung desselben. Zur Eröffnung des neu- 
eingerichteten Renaissancetheaters*) wurde „Ruy Blas“ 
am 8. November 1838 zum erstenmal gegeben, nachdem 
die Proben in den Räumen des Königlichen Konservatoriums 
stattgefunden hatten. Obwohl die mangelhafte Heizung 
und Einrichtung des Saales vor Beginn der Vorstellung 
die Stimmung herabgedrückt hatte, 2 ) so begeisterte doch 
alsbald die Darstellung die Zuschauer und riss sie zu leb¬ 
haften Ovationen hin. 3 ) Erst im vierten Akte erlahmte 
das Interesse, um aber im fünften zum feurigsten 
Enthusiasmus zu steigen. Unter anderen wohnten die 
Söhne des Bürgerkönigs, die Herzoge von Orleans und von 
Nemours, der Erstaufführung bei und stimmten in die 
allgemeine Begeisterung ein. 4 ) 

Der schon bei der Premiere beanstandete vierte 
Akt, in dem das Erscheinen Don (Jesars durch den Schorn¬ 


actes (en vers). Theätre de la Renaissance, 8 noverabre 1838. 
Paris. Iraprimerie de Bethune 1838. u (in-18°. 180 pages.) cfr. Ind. 
alph. p. 77. 

*) Es war dies Theater eingerichtet in der früheren „Salle 
Ventadour*. — Wegen der Zurückdrängung Alexander Dumas 1 , der 
sein Drama „L’Alchimiste“ geben lassen wollte, trat zwischen den 
beiden Dichtern um jene Zeit eine Entfremdung ein. Man vgl. den 
Brief H.s vom 19. Jan. 1838 an Antenor Joly, den Direktor des 
Renaissancetheaters. Hugo hatte eine Annäherung an den ver¬ 
stimmten Freund gesucht; er schreibt: „Je lui ai dit ce queje vous ai 
dit tant de fois k vous-meme: que nous serions k votre theätre, 
tous les deux, sur le pied d’une entiöre egalite.“ 

*) cfr. H. rac. II. p. 396: „Le froid du novembre glagant les 
spectateurs, les femmes furent obligees de remettre leurs manteaux, 
leurs fourrures et leurs chapeaux, et les hommes leurs paletots.“ 
8 ) Planche meint allerdings spöttisch: „L’auditoire a fait 
preuve d’une rare longanimite; car toute la piece n’est qu’un pueril 
entassement de scenes impossibles“; cfr. R. d. d. M. vom 15. Nov. 1838. 
4 ) cfr. Bire, V. H. apres 1830. I. p. 236. 
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stein und sein Verhalten den Dienern des Don Salluste 
gegenüber den guten Geschmack beleidigte, wurde von 
der dritten Vorstellung an ausgepfiffen.*) Bis zur letzten, 
der neunundvierzigsten Aufführung, wuchs der Lärm bei 
diesem Akte allabendlich; auch zischte man zuvor die 
Scene aus (III, 5). in der Don Salluste sein Taschentuch 
durch den „Herzog“ Ruy Blas aufheben lässt. Der Temoin 
berichtet launig: „Les acteurs . disaient que c'etait la 
musique qui voulait tuer le drame, pour avoir le theätre 
ä eile seule.“ 2 ) 

Die Titelrolle des Stückes lag in der Hand des be¬ 
währten Frederick - Lemaitre, der sehr stolz darauf war. 
eine Rolle in einem Drama Hugos „kreieren“ zu können. 3 ) 
— Louise Beaudouin spielte, unter dem Namen Atala 
Beauchene, mit grossem Geschicke die Rolle der Königin 
Maria von Neuburg.*) 

Der günstige Ausgang der Premiere fiel um so mehr 
ins Gewicht, als Hugo nicht mehr auf die Beihilfe der 
„Hernanisten“ rechuen konnte, von denen ein Teil selbst 
zur Berühmtheit gelangt war, ein anderer aber seinen Jugend- 

*) An und für sich betrachtet ist der vierte Akt des Dramas, 
welcher dem Don Cesar fast ganz gewidmet ist, nicht so übel. 
Lanson (p. 967) sagt mit Überzeugung: „Sous le nom de ce gueux 
pittoresque [de Cesar], Y, H. a lache sa fantaisie, et nous a donne 
un chef-d’oeuvre de coraique enorme et truculent. u (Man 
vgl. dazu das Urteil von Schulz p. 27.) Es ist indessen zu betonen, 
dass innerhalb eines sentimentalen Stückes, das „Ruy Blas“ im 
Grunde ist, ein so burlesker Akt, wie der vierte, im höchsten 
Grade anstössig sein musste. — Rossel (p. 114 f.) glaubt, dass Goethes 
Mephistopheles den Dichter angeregt habe, eine Gestalt wie die 
Don Cesars zu schaffen. 

2 ) H. rac. II. p. 397. 

3 ) cfr. Mirecourt p. 81. 

4 ) cfr. Notes zu „R. Bl.“ p. 185. — Planche ist auch hier der 
Gegner H.s; er sagt spöttisch a. a. 0.: „M. Hugo, en louant les 
acteurs, a voulu sans doute nous montrer, comment il veut etre loue. ik 



enthusiasmus iu häuslicher Stille „abbüsste“. 1 ) Eine neue 
Generation war gekommen, welche die „Hernaniscblacht 1 - 
nur vom Hörensagen kannte. 

Das Verhalten der Presse stand zu dem Erfolge der 
Erstaufführung im Widerspruche; die Worte des Temoin: 
„La presse fut en general favorable ä Ruy Blas u , 2 ) 
treffen nicht zu. Fast alle Zeitungen beklagten die Be¬ 
harrlichkeit des Dichters, die physische und moralische 
Hässlichkeit zu verherrlichen uud wahre Grösse in den 
Staub zu ziehen. Selbst Hugos Verehrer, Jules Janin, 
schrieb eineu ungünstigen Artikel im „Journal des Debats“. 3 ) 
Diesmal stimmen die Worte Barbous: „Ce drame fut un 
des plus contestes“: 4 ) derselbe fügt aber sofort eine Un¬ 
genauigkeit hinzu: „mais le devouement et Padmiration 
des lettres ne pouvaient rien contre le goüt deprave de la 
foule u ; denn gerade die Menge klatschte dem Stücke 
Hugos wegen seiner demokratischen Tendenz lauten Bei¬ 
fall 5 ) und ermöglichte die zahlreichen Vorstellungen. In 
der Verurteilung des vierten Aktes aber waren Gebildete 
und Ungebildete durchaus einig; denn das Benehmen des 
Don Cesar ist in demselben trotz seiner Komik unpassend. 6 ) 
Im Jahre 1841 fand am 11. August eine Wiederholung 
des Dramas auf dem Theater der Porte-Saint-Martin statt, 

r ) cfr. H. rac. II. p. 295. 

2 ) cfr. H. rac. II. p. 397. 

3 ) Man vgl. die Nummer vom 10. Nov. 1838. 

4 ) Barbou p. 159. 

6 ) Junker (p. 348) erkennt in dem demokratischen Grund¬ 
gedanken des Stückes mit Recht die Ursache für die Volkstümlich¬ 
keit desselben; cfr. Nebout p. 216. 

6 ) Es ist also bezüglich des französischen Publikums das Urteil von 
Schulz (p. 27) nicht richtig, das im Hinblick auf den 4. Akt des 
Dramas lautet: „Ce IVe acte est ecrit absolument . . . pour la foule 
ignorante et capricieuse qui est toujours la meine. Elle est peu 
difficile, eile se contente de dire: J'ai ri, me voilä desarmee /“ Man 
Tgl. auch oben p. 236, Anmerkung 1. 
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bei der auch der vierte Akt günstiger beurteilt wurde. 1 ) 
Vielleicht hatte der Darsteller des Don Cesar, der Schau¬ 
spieler Raucourt, die burleske Seite seiner Rolle weniger 
hervortreten lassen. Der gefeierte Komponist Mendelssohn 
schrieb damals seine Ouvertüre zu „Ruy Blas“. 2 ) 

Eine weitere Wiederholung sollte im November 1867 
stattfinden. Zu derselben hatte Napoleon III. schon die 
Erlaubnis erteilt. Da veröffentlichte Hugo das gehässige 
Gedicht: „Mentana“ gegen den französischen Machthaber; 
ein Verbot der Aufführung war die Folge dieses Vorgehens 
von seiten des Dichters. 3 ) Erst nach dem Sturze der 
Monarchie gelangte Hugos Drama am 19. Februar 1872 auf 
dem Odeontheater wieder zur Aufführung. Nur der Um¬ 
stand, dass man dem aus der Verbannung beimgekehrten 
Dichter eine Ovation bringen wollte, rettete das Stück.*) 
Ein Kritiker schrieb über diese Aufführung: „En 1838 le 
succes de Ruy Blas etait conteste, en 1872 il ne parait 
pas plus decisif . . . Froideur et curiosite, ä la fois, sauf 
les quelques minutes que dure l’objurgation patriotique 
de Ruy Blas (III. 3): voilä l’impression reelle' des spec- 
tateurs.“ 5 ) 


') cfr. H. rac. II. p. 398. 

4 ) cfr. Hartmann, Zeittafel p. 23. 

*) In genanntem Manifeste wurde der Franzosenkaiser als der 
„fils du Simon grec et du Judas biblique“ bezeichnet. 

4 ) Vapereau schreibt hingegen in seinem „Dictionnaire universel 
des Contemporains“, das hinsichtlich Y. Hugos eine stattliche Anzahl 
unrichtiger Daten enthält: „ Ruy Blas eut une reprise le 20 fe- 
vrier 1872 avec un succes de vogue et d’argent sans pr6cedent ä ce 
theätre“ [de l’Odeon]. 

*) cfr. Louis Etienne in R. d. d. M. vom 1. März 1872, p. 236 f. — 
„Ruy Blas“ gehört nach P. de Blaviferes „zu dem dauerhaftesten 
Repertoire der französischen und vieler anderer Bühnen“ [?]. cfr. 
Mag. 1880. No. 21, p. 297. — Der französische Schriftsteller Legouve 
schreibt in einem Artikel in „Le Temps“ vom 6. Jan. 1897 („Voltaire, 
pofete romantique“): „Deux drames du repertoire de V. H. restent 
fiferement debout et sont en passe de duvenir classiques: Hernani 



ßndlich fand in der Zeit bis zu Hugos Tode (188,ö)- 
noch eine Wiederholung auf dem Theätre-Franpais am 
4. April 1879 statt. Sarah Bernhardt, welche schon im 
Jahre 1872 in „Ruy Blas w aufgetreten war, spielte die Rolle 
der spanischen Königin, während der Schauspieler Mounet- 
Sully die Titelrolle übernommen hatte. Damals schrieb 
Emile Zola einen „Brief“ an die französische Jugend, in 
dem er sich über die bei der Vorstellung des Stückes er¬ 
haltenen Eindrücke folgendermassen verbreitete: „C'etait 
le poete, le rhetoricien superbe qu’on applaudissait. II a 
renouvele la langue; il a ecrit des vers qui ont l’eclat de 
l'or et la sonorite du bronze. Dans aucune litteratnre, 
je ne connais une poesie plus large ni plus savante, d un 
souffle plus lyrique, d une vie plus intense. Mais personne 
ä coup sür n’acclamait la philosophie, la verite de l’ceuvre .. . 
Tout le monde hausse les epaules aujourd’hui devant les 
invraisemblances de Ruy Blas. On est oblige de prendre 
ce drame corame un conte de fee, sur lequel l’auteur a 
brode une merveilleuse poesie.“ *) 

Dieses Drama Hugos hat reichlichen Stoff zu musi¬ 
kalischen Schöpfungen geliefert. Wir besitzen deren 
vom polnischen Fürsten Poniatowski (Lucca 1842), vom 
Italiener Ferdinando Besanzoni (Piacenza 1843), vom Eng¬ 
länder Howard Glover (Coventgarden zu London, 1861), 
vom Italiener Philippo Marchetti (1869), dessen Oper noch 
heute beliebt ist, und von dem Spanier Francesco Chiara- 


et Ruy Blas. Certes, ces deux pieces pretent fort k la critique comme 
pieces. Qui donc les fait vivre et les fera survivre ? La poesie, 
le style.“. 

J ) Rom. exp. p. 61. — Anders dachte damals Paul de Saint- 
Victor (p. 135): »Ruy Blas est dansla memoire et Fesprit de tous. II 
enchante depuis quarante ans les imaginations et les ämes. On le sait 
par coeur, c’est le mot.“ — Schulz meint (p. 27), der Erfolg bei den 
Aufführungen des Dramas in den Jahren 1872 und 187$ sei einzig 
dem Spiele der Sarah Bernhardt zu verdanken gewesen. 



monte (Maria di Neuburgo, Bilbao 1862). Sodann ist 
noch eine Komposition des italienischen Senators Spara- 
pani: „Don Cesar de Bazan“ ans dem Jahre 1886 zu 
erwähnen, die aber bei ihrer Aufführung in Mailand 
durchfiel. 1 ) 

Endlich existiert noch eine, das Drama travestierende 
Pantomime: „Monsieur Ruy Blas“, un acte de MM. Eudel 
et Millanvoye (Musique par M. Diet), welche im Juni 1894 im 
„Cercle funambulesque“ zu Paris gegeben wurde. 2 ) — 
Bourquelot citiert noch ein parodistisches Stück, betitelt 
„Don Cesar de Bazan“, welches Dumanoir und Dennery 
zu Verfassern habe und aus „Ruy Blas“ entlehnt sei. 

Dem Vorgänge Bourquelots in seinem Buche „La 
Litterature franpaise“ 3 ) entsprechend, sieht auch Schulz iu 
Bulwers Stücke: „The Dame of Lyons“ das direkte Vor¬ 
bild zu „Ruy Blas“. Man kann sich in der That nicht 
'verhehlen, dass die Übereinstimmung zwischen beiden 
Theaterstücken eine frappierende ist. Freilich geht sic 
nicht so weit, wie Schulz annimmt, der geradezu erklärt: 
„Meme intrigue, meine trame, meme tissu, meine arrau- 
gement.“ Während nämlich das Gegenstück zu Don 
Salluste in Bulwers Stück, Beauseant, der verschmähte 
Liebhaber ist, ist eben Don Salluste nie der Verehrer 
der Königin gewesen. Es findet also in Hugos Stücke nicht 
eine Veränderung des Liebhabers statt, wie in den „Precieuses 
ridicules“ und in Bulwers Stück. Sehr gut macht übrigens 
Schulz darauf aufmerksam, dass das Übersenden von 

*) cfr. R. d’A. dr. 1886. IY. p. 317. — Im Jahre 1872 ver- 
öffentlichte der französische Musikkritiker Sarcey einen Aufsatz über 
die Melodik der Verse in H.s Dramen; es heisst da (cfr. „Le Temp>** 
vom 20. Febr. 1872): „Au Heu de travailler pour un compositeur, 
c’est k lui qu’il songe k sa poesie, qui joue en cette affaire b 
röle de la musique.“ Es Hesse sich eine lohnende Studie über die 
Dramen Hugos in ihrer Tauglichkeit zu Operntexten schreiben. 

2 ) cfr. R. d.’A. dr. 1894. Juni-Nummer p. 52. 

3 ) cfr. Tome IV. p. 336. 
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Blumen in Bulwers Stück durch den (lärtner .Melnotte 
sehr sinnreich sei, hingegen bei Ruy Blas maniriert und 
unbegründet erscheine. V) 

Wie wir hei der Besprechung von „Marie Tudor u 
sahen, hatte Hugo die Geschichtlich keit seines Stückes 
durch eine Liste von Büchern erhärten wollen: ähnlich 
ging er in den Anmerkungen zu „Ruy Blas“ vor: er schrieb: 
„II n'y pas da ns Ruy Blas un detail de vie privee ou 
publique, d interieur. d’ameublement, de blason, d’etiquette. 
de biographie. de chiffre. ou de topographie qui ne soit 
scrupuleusement exact.” 2 > — Im Jahre 1888 hat nun der 
französische Gelehrte Morel-Fatio dem Dichter einen 
üblen Streich gespielt. Derselbe wies in einem höchst 
interessanten Buche nach, dass einerseits Victor Hugo nur 
zwei Werke für den historischen Teil des Dramas benutzt 
habe, und dass er andererseits unzählige Ungenauigkeiten 
und geschichtliche Verdrehungen in seinem „historischen“ 


*) Zum Vergleiche beider Stücke sei der Inhalt von Bulwers 
Drama kurz angegeben: Hin Franzose. Namens Beauseant, liebt ein 
jungesMädchen Pauline Deschapelles. Letztere verschmäht jenen. Beau¬ 
seant rächt sicli dadurch, dass er den angeblichen Prinzen von 
Porno, den Sohn des Gärtners Melnotte, bei seiner früheren Geliebten 
einführt und eine Heirat der beiden zu stände bringt. Es stellt sich 
der Betrug heraus; doch Melnotte selbst, der auch Pauline geliebt 
hat, verteidigt geschickt das Paar gegen den Spott Beauseants. 
(Melnotte würde etwa das Gegenstück zu Ruy Blas sein.) Es soll 
nicht unerwähnt bleiben, dass Parigot noch eine Reihe anderer 
Quellen Hugos entdeckt hat (p. 141 ff*.); so wäre der 2. Akt des Dramas 
aus Schillers „Don Carlos 44 entlehnt; die Ministerscene würde aus 
Delavignes „Princesse Aurelie“ (aufgeführt zum erstenmal am 
6. März 1828) herstammen. Cesar und Salluste seien nur Kopien 
von Tyrell und Glocester aus Delavignes „Les Enfants d’Edouard“ 
(1S33); wenigstens soll die dramatische Situation der beiden Vettern 
dorther genommen sein. — Xebout (p. 14) endlich sieht im Figaro Beau¬ 
marchais’ den „Vater 4 * des Ruy Blas: „Son fils (Ruy Blas) sera moins 
valet, plus reveur et plus solennel.“ 

2 ) cfr. Notes zu r Ruy Blas“ p. 183 ff. 

S1 (‘umer. V Hueo*s Dianen. D' 
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Drama sich habe zu schulden kommen lassen. Fast siebzig 
Seiten widmete Morel-Fatio dieser amüsanten Darlegung. 1 ) 
Die beiden vom Dichter benutzten Werke sind die Memoiren 
der Gräfin d’Auluoy 2 ) und der dritte Band der spanischen 
Geschichte des Abbe de Vayrac. 3 ) 

Die Haup tverwechselung, welche dem Dichter 
bei der Abfassung seines Dramas passierte, war die, dass 
er an die Stelle der Marie Louise d’Orleans, der Tochter der 
Henriette von England und ersten Gemahlin Karls II. von 
Spanien, deren Nachfolgerin Anna Maria von Neuburg setzte. 
Letztere zeichnete sich allerdings durch ihre besondere 
Leidenschaftlichkeit aus und passte somit besser zu einer 
dramatischen Gestalt. 4 ) Ausserdem sind natürlich weder 
der Name „Ruy Blas“, noch das Emporsteigen eines 
Lakaien zur Rolle des Günstlings während der Regierungs¬ 
zeit Karls II. historische Thatsachen. 

Wenn Victor Hugo nicht fortwährend die Kritik durch 
die Versicherung seiner historischen Genauigkeit heraus¬ 
forderte. würde es niemandem einfallen, ihm jede Ab- 


*) „Etudes sur l’Espagne“. Paris 1888—90. Bouillon et Y r ieweg. 
2 vol. in-8°. cfr. Band I. p. 188- 244. Der Mangel an Platz ge¬ 
stattet es nicht, auf die Einzelheiten dieser sorgfältigen Darstellung 
hier einzugehen. Es möge der Hinweis auf das Werk genügen. — 
Erwähnt sei noch die Besprechung des Buches durch Sarrazin in 
Zt. f. n: Spr. u. Lit. Band XIV. p. 103; sowie jene von Brunetifere (Etud. 
critiques, 4e serie p. 53 ss., die ungünstig lautet; er erklärt: „Xous 
soutenons que Ruy Blas et surtout Hernani , sont plus espagnol 
que ne le veut bien dire M. Morel-Fatio. u (ib. p. 67.) 

2 ) „Memoires de la Cour d’Espagne“ par i a Comtesse 

d’Aulnoy. Paris 1690. 2 vol. Man vgl. Taine p. 329 —370 über 

dieses Werk. 

8 ) „L’Etat present de l’Espagne“ par PAbbe de Vayrac. 

Paris 1738. 3 vol. 

4 ) Immerhin ist ihre Figur nach der Ansicht P. de Saint-Victor? 
(p. 134) historisch verzeichnet: „Cette reine ideale n’est sans doute 
pas celle de Phistoire. Marie-Anne de Neubourg v joue un 

triste röle. u 



weicliimg von der Geschichte vorzuhalteu; man würde sich 
begnügen, nur dort den Mangel an geschichtlicher Wahr¬ 
heit zu rügen, wo ein eklatanterGegensatz zur geschichtlichen 
Überlieferung selbst besteht, wie dies zum Beispiel in der 
Zeichnung Karls V. (in „Hernani“). uud Maria Tudors der 
Fall ist. Man verlangt ja von einem dramatischen Dichter 
nicht, dass er uns erzähle, was eine Person gethan habe 
(dies lehrt eben die Geschichte!), sondern wie sie, mit 
eiuem bestimmten Charakter begabt, unter gegebenen 
Verhältnissen handeln würde oder müsse. Der Dichter 
nimmt ja nur darum historische Namen, weil die Charaktere 
ihrer Träger mit den Charakteren übereinstimmen, die er 
zeichnen will. Leider hat Victor Hugo nur zu oft dieses 
Grundgesetz historischer Dramatik ausser acht gelassen, so 
dass Planche nicht ohne Berechtigung schreiben durfte 1 ): 
,.Nous sommes habitues depuis longtemps ä voir M. Victor 
Hugo traiter Phistoire de la fa^on la plus Cavaliere; il ne 
lui est arrive uue seule fois de respecter la tradition. 
M. Hugo ignore, oublie ou meprise Phistoire.“ 

So wenig richtigen Sinn der Dichter meistens in der 
Auffassung wichtiger Begebeuheiten und hervorragender 
Persönlichkeiten der W eltgeschichte bekundet, so gewandt 
zeigt er sich in der Verwertung geschichtlicher 
Details 2 ) und vor allem in der Herstellung der Lokal- 


*) cfr. R. d. d. M. vom 15. Nov. 1838, p. 532 ff. 

2 ) Wenn man beispielsweise die Auszüge durchliest, welche 
Taine von dem Werke der Gräfin d’Aulnoy giebt, so bemerkt man 
leicht, dass sich Hugo hinsichtlich der meisten historischen Einzel¬ 
heiten und Kleinigkeiten der Überlieferung angeschlossen hat, vor¬ 
nehmlich da, wo es sich um spanische Sitten im 16. Jahrhundert 
handelt. Man vgl. besonders p. 357 bei Taine, der dort in der An¬ 
merkung folgendes Citat aus dem Buche der Gräfin d’Aulnoy bringt: 
„Si je voulais vous dire tous les evenements tragiques que j’apprends 
chaque jour, vous conviendriez que ce pays-ci est le theätre des plus 
terribles scenes du monde. u Man lese auch die Abschnitte über die 
spanische Hofetikette ebenda p. 367 f. 
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färbe. Die Erinnerung an jenes Land, das Sagenreiche 
Spanien, welches Victor Hugo als Kind durchwandert hatte, 
prägte sich tief in sein Gemüt ein. Wie in „Hernani“. 
so schweigt er auch in „Ruy Blas“ förmlich in der Schilderung 
des spanischen Lebens. Selbst das Verhältnis eines Ruy 
Blas zur Königin ist in der Geschichte des spanischen 
Volkes nichts Unerhörtes. So wird uns von einem Guitarren¬ 
spieler Godoi berichtet, dass er durch die erwiderte Neigung 
der Gemahlin Karls IV. zu einer Beherrschung des Landes 
gelangt sei. 1 ) 

Schreiten wir jetzt zur Betrachtung der Charaktere 
des Stückes, um aus ihr ein bestimmtes Urteil überden 
Wert des Dramas zu gewinnen. 

Wie Homodei in „Angelo“, repräsentiert Don Salluste 
im vorliegenden Drama das böse Element. Statt sich der 
Königin zu fügen, sucht der Ruchlose dieselbe zu entehren: 
weder ihre Würde noch ihre Gerechtigkeitsliebe halten ihn 
zurück. Sein finsteres Vorhaben scheint an der Ehren¬ 
haftigkeit seines Verwandten zu scheitern, den er durch 
Gold zu ködern sucht. Er trägt kein Bedenken, den 
Widerspenstigen in die Hände von Piraten zu liefern. Von 
sich selbst spricht Don Salluste wohlgefällig: 

„Je ne suis pas mechant, mais il est tel moraent 

Oü le plus delicat, quittant toute vergogne, 

Doit retrousser sa manche et faire la besogne.“ 

Die Verschlagenheit des Don Salluste findet bald 
einen neuen Plan, dessen Gelingen noch grössere Schmach 
auf die Landesfürstin bringen muss. Er erklärt seinem 
Lakaien, Ruy Blas: 

»J’ai sur vous les projets d’un ami tres sincere. 

Votre etat va changer, mais il est necessaire 

De m’obeir en tout.“ 

‘) cfr - p - de Saint-Victor p. 120 . — Planche hält die Antithe>.‘ 
von Lakai und Königin für ungeheuerlich; wegwerfend bemerkt er: 
„Certes, une pareille donnee possede au moins le merite de la 
singularitö.“ cfr. R. d. d. M. vom 15. November 1838, p. 533 . 



Als geriebener Schurke sichert er sich die Abhängigkeit 
des Dieners durch ein verhängnisvolles Schriftstück. — 
Seinen eigennützigen und frivolen Charakter enthüllt 
Don Salluste vollends nach seiner Rückkehr. „Chacun 
pour soi! u ist sein Wahlspruch. Ihm ist nichts heilig: denn: 

„Vertu, foi, probite, c’est du clinquant deteint; 

C'etait use dejä du temps de Charles-Quint!“ 

Mit cy nisch er V erachtung behandelt er Ruy Blas: 

r Que diable! un laquais, d’argile humble ou choisie, 

X’est qu’un vase oü je veux verser nia fantaisie.“ 

Mit höhnischem Lächeln unterbreitet er der bebenden 
Königin das Verzichtschreiben auf den Thron zum Unter¬ 
zeichnen und verspottet die Gedemütigte in teuflischer 
Freude. Nicht die mindeste Achtung hegt er vor der 
hilflosen Frau, die ihn einst so treffend charakterisiert 
hatte: 

„I/enfer est dans cette äme! 

Devant cet hoimne-lä, je ne suis qu'une fein me." 

Mit dem unrühmlichen Ende dieses hartherzigen 
Menschen sind wir durchaus einverstanden: wie eine 
Schlange wird er von seinem Diener zertreten. Immerhin 
ist der Charakter des Don Salluste gut durchgeführt; und 
als Gegensatz «u Ruy Blas ist er wohl getroffen. Er passt 
zu der Epoche, in der er lebt. 1 ) 

Von dieser unerquicklichen Gestalt uns abweudeiul, 
wollen wir zur Betrachtung der am besten gezeichneten 
Figur des Dramas, zu Don Cesar übergehen. Er hat sein 
Erbe in kurzer Zeit verprasst; aber die Armut drückt ihn 
nicht. Stets ist er wohlgelaunt. Seinen sauberen Vetter 
kennt er zur Genüge, und auf dessen entrüstete Äusserung: 

M I)on Cesar, la sueur de la honte, 

Lorsque je pense k vous, k la face me monte!“ 

*) In gewisser Beziehung ist Don Salluste ein Gegenstück zu 
Simon Renard (in „Marie Tudor“); wie dieser entwirft er für die 
ferne Zukunft Pläne, aber nach der bösen Seite hin. Xebout (p. 2N4 
nennt ihn: „la quintessenee du traitre“. 
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erklärt er mit witzigem Gleichmute: 

„Bon. Laissez la monter! u 

Im Plündern und Morden erblickt er nichts Schimpfliches, 
und gelassen gesteht er seine Brandschatzungen ein (I, 2): 
als er aber von dem Racheplane seines Verwandten gegen 
eine Frau hört, schleudert er empört dem Feiglinge die 
Worte entgegen: 

„Celui qui se venge homrae sur une femme, 

N’est pour moi qu’un maraud sinistre et tenebreux, 

Que^je voudrais, pour prix de sa lächete vile, 

Voir pendre k quatre clous au gibet de la ville.“ 

Das zweite Auftreten Don Cesars im Drama wird, 
wie schon hervorgehoben wurde, durch eine allzu burleske 
Scene eingeleitet; er wird übrigens zu einem ziemlich wich¬ 
tigen Faktor bei der Weiterführung der Handlung. Seinem 
gutmütigen Charakter entspricht es vorzüglich, dass er 
ohne Groll dem hinterlistigen Don Salluste entgegentritt. 
Mit unübertrefflicher Komik erklärt er dem Verdutzten: 

„Depuis toute la matinee, 

Je patauge a travers vos toiles d’araignees; 

Aucun de vos projets ne doit etre debout, 

Je m’y vautre au hasard. Je vöus demolis tout, 

C’est tres rejouissant.“ 

Seine abermalige Verhaftung setzt jedoch seiner Thätig- 
keit ein Ziel. 1 ) 

Don Cesar ist also eine offene, heitere Seele, die. 
mit einem Reste alten Stolzes versehen, unbekümmert in 
den Tag hineinlebt. Licht und Schatten sind in seiner 
Persönlichkeit gut verteilt. Einerseits zeigt er sich ah 
echten Banditen, dem die „Erleichterung“ seines Nächsten 
keinen Skrupel bereitet (I, 1); andererseits fühlen wir. 
dass er ein warmes Herz in der Brust trägt (I, 3), welches 
mit der Not seines Nebenmenschen Mitleid empfindet (IV, 3i. 

') Indessen ist diese zweite Entfernung Don Cesars zu küust- 
lieh, uin wahrscheinlich zu sein (IY, 8). — Nebout (p. 111) bezeichnet 
Don Cesar als einen „Hernani burlesque“. 
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Es ist zu bedauern, dass Victor Hugo sein Talent 
für die Zeichnung solcher komisch-geraden Naturen 
nicht häufiger zur Geltung gebracht hat. In den übrigen 
Dramen lässt sich höchstens die Figur des Lord Rochester 
{in „Cromwell“) der des Don Cesar an die Seite stellen. 

Zwischen den beiden ungleichen Vettern steht als 
Bindeglied der eigentliche Held des Stückes, Ruy Blas. 
Von Don Salluste hängt er als Lakai ab; mit Don Cesar 
ist er als Lakai vertraut. ! ) Aus Armut hat der junge 
Mann seine Studien nicht fortsetzen können und ist daher 
in den Dienst eines Edelmannes getreten (I, 3); aber er 
fühlt sich unglücklich; denn die Livree ist zu eng für 
seine hochfliegenden Pläne. Übrigens geht diese Unzufrieden¬ 
heit mit seiner Lage nicht etwa aus seinem Charakter 
hervor, als ob Ruy Blas sich gar zum Herrscher geboren 
gefühlt hätte; sondern sie erklärt sich aus dem rein 
äusserlicheu Umstande, dass seine Stellung als Lakai ihn 
von der Königin, zu der er in schwärmerischer Verehrung 
emporblickt, und die er ihrem Gatten streitig machen 
möchte, fernhält. 

Da kommt ihm der Racheplan seines Gebieters zu 
statten. Der Weg zum Throne scheint für ihn geebnet. 
Aber nein! Eine knechtische Furchtsamkeit hindert den 
Emporkömmling, sich der Königin zu nahen. Ein Zufall 
muss seine geheime Leidenschaft enthüllen. 2 ) Selbst da 
noch flieht er die Geliebte, deren Hoheit ihn zu erdrücken 
scheint. Erst nachdem er sich um sein Vaterland Ver¬ 
dienste erworben hat, kommt einiger Mut in seine Seele. 
Auf die Frage der Königin: 

*) Freilich kennt er denselben nur unter dem Namen „Zafari“ 
und als einen Landstreicher (cfr. I. Akt 3. Scene). Nach der An¬ 
sicht von Schulz (p. 26) erinnert Ruy Blas an den „Esope ä la Ville“ 
von Boursault (1690). 

*) Es ist höchst seltsam, dass der „Grande“ Ruy Blas noch die 
Lakaienkleidung trägt; führt doch seine Ärmelspitze zur Entdeckung 
seiner geheimen Liebe! (II, 3). 
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„Mais, oü donc avez-vous appris toutes ces choses? 

D’oü vient que vous savez les effets et les causes? 

Vous n’ignorez donc rien ? u 

auf diese Frage, welche für uns, die wir das Vorleben 
des „Ministerpräsidenten“ kennen, noch berechtigter und 
notwendiger wird, entgegnet mit gemessener Würde der 
„Herzog von Olmedo“: 

„Pärce que je vous aime ! u 

Diese romantische Erklärung lockt ein Lächeln hervor: 
ist es doch schlechterdings undenkbar, dass ein ehemaliger 
Lakai in wenigen Monaten die erforderliche Erfahrung und 
die nötige Kenntnis zur Verwaltung eines grossen Staates 
sich erworben habe. 1 ) Am meisten aber vermissen wir 
ein selbstbewusstes Auftreten des Günstlings. 2 ) In 
seinem Gebaren vor Don Salluste erscheint er gänzlich 
wieder als dienende Kreatur. Geradezu widerwärtig be¬ 
nimmt sich Ruy Blas, als er sich zu den Füssen des Ge¬ 
waltigen windet und ihn um Schonung anfleht: 

„Ayez pitie de moi, gräce! ayez pitie d’elle! 

Yous savez que je suis un serviteur fidöle!“ 

Ja, er ist nur zu sehr Sklave! Warum macht er 
den Todfeind nicht unschädlich? Als Liebling der Königin 
konnte er sich ja alles erlauben! Aber männlicher Stolz 
ziert nicht sein Herz; er ist eine Bedientenseele geblieben. 3 ) 

J ) Auch Niese (p. 11) hält es für unmöglich, dass Ruy Blas 
gross als „Praktiker“ gewesen sei. Ehedem hatte Ruy Blas aus¬ 
gerufen: „A quoi bon travailler ?!“ 

2 ) Die Scene vor den versammelten Ministern bildet eine ga- 
nicht motivierte Ausnahme. Jener Ruy Blas hätte seinen Tod¬ 
feind Don Salluste vernichten müssen! 

3 ) Sehr scharf geht Zola mit Ruy Blas ins Gericht; er schreibt 
(Rom. exp. p. 64): „Cet homme n’est qu’un debauche et qu’un filou! 
Mon äme ne s’agrandit pas du tout en sa Compagnie. Je dirai meine 
que mon äme s’emplit de degoüt, car je vois, malgre moi, au delä 
des vers du poete,* dös que je veux retablir les faits et me rendre 
compte de ce qu’il ne montre pas; je vois alors ce laquais dans le- 
bras de cette reine, et cela n’est pas propre. . . . Enfin, Ruv Bla^ 
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Vollends wird uns das Betragen des Ruy Blas zum 
Rätsel, wenn wir ihn die kostbaren Stunden vor dem 
heimtückisehen Anschläge des Don Salluste gegen die 
Königin mussig verbringen sehen. Statt die Herrscherin 
Aber die drohende Gefahr selbst aufzuklären, durchrast 
er sinnlos die Gassen der Stadt und meint: 

„Allons prier dans quelque eglise ; 

J’ai besoin d’aide, et I)ieu m’inspirera. 141 ) 

Die Wut, mit der Ruy Blas in der letzten Scene 
seinen wehrlosen Gegner niedersticht, ist auch nicht dazu 
angethau, das Bild des „Helden“ zu verschönern! — Die 
Charakterzeichnung des Ruy Blas müssen wir nach allem 
als missglückt bezeichnen: er ist nicht eine Gestalt mit 
Leib und Leben, sondern ein Phantom, eine Maschine in 
der Hand eines anderen. Dabei ist er so abstossend sentimental, 
wie Hernani und Didier. Wenn Nebout das abgeschmackte 
Benehmen des Günstlings dadurch rechtfertigen will, dass 
er es als das Ergebnis seiner „naiven Liebe“ (des „amour 
ingenu“) zur Königin erklärt, so vergisst er, dass eine 
solche naive Liebe vielleicht bei einem siebzehnjährigen 
Jünglinge zulässig wäre, dass sie aber absurd erscheint 
bei einem Manne, der einen Staat regieren soll! Zum 
mindesten dürfte diese „naive Liebe“ nicht vom Anfang 
bis zum Ende der öffentlichen Thätigkeit des ehemaligen 
Lakaien auf der gleichen Stufe unentwickelt stehen bleiben. 2 ) 

rTest qu’un Chevalier d’industrie, qui dans la vie reelle passerait 
en cour d'assises.“ 

*) Der Anti-Hugo ist sehr entrüstet über die fortwährende An¬ 
rufung Gottes von seiten des Ruy Blas: ,.Un langage si pieux avec 
une aussi etrange conduite fait un contraste auquel nous ne com- 
prendrions rien, si M. Victor Hugo ne nous avait avertis que dans son 
ecole le trepied du poete a toujours sa place pres de Fautel.“ (p. 142.) 
— Nun, man muss vielleicht diese üble Angewohnheit dem ehe¬ 
maligen Lakaien zu gute halten! Sie passt ja auch erträglich in 
seine verliebte Rolle. 

2 ) Man vgl. bei Nebout p. 213 und p. 216, wo es u. a. heisst: 
,,Le valet qui s’est fait passer pour grand seigneur, s’il n’etait ingeniu 
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Insofern Victor Hugo in der Figur des Ruy Blas das 
«ich aus der Knechtschaft erhebende Volk versinnbilden 
wollte 1 ), that er einen Missgriff; denn nicht die Energie 
des Willens und die Erhabenheit des Charakters sind es. 
welche den Lakaien emporheben, sondern nur ein Zufall 
und die Schwärmerei für eine Königin. Mit Fug und 

Recht macht sich Zola über diesen Repräsentanten des 
„Volkes“ lustig: „Le plus singulier, c’est que Victor Hugo 
a eu la pretention de cacher un Symbole sous le lyrisme 
de Ruy Blas. . . On sait, corabien les symboles sout 
complaisants; on en met oü l’on veut, et on leur fait 
signifier ce qu’on veut. Seulement celui-ci, en verite. se 
moque par trop de monde. . . Ruy Blas est un boheme. 
un declasse, un inutile, jamais il n’a ete le peuple! . .. 
Que devient ce Symbole? Si le peuple se tue sottement. 
sans cause aucune, apres avoir supprime la noblesse, la 
societe est finie. On sent ici la misere de cette intrigue. 
qui devient absolument folle, des que le poete s’avise de 
vouloir lui faire signifier. quelque chose de serieux.“ 2 ) 
Sollte dieser Ruy Blas unser Mitleid und unsere 
Achtung sich erwerben, so hätte ihn der Dichter im Duelle 
mit dem kampfgeübten Don Guritan 3 ) fallen lassen müssen. 


serait un malfaiteur.“ In der Beurteilung der Charakteristik do> 
Ruy Blas widerspricht sich Nebout einigermassen; so schreibt er 
p. 270: „Buy Blas, c’est un reve; c’est le developpement merveilleux 
4’un songe, mais non pas meine l’etude d’un etat d’äme. 
Zuvor hatte Nebout erklärt (p. 215): „Ruy Blas agit d’uue fa^on tri- 
vraisemblable et qui montre que le pofete connait la natura 
humaine.“ Sogar im fünften Akte soll Ruy Blas „der Wahr¬ 
scheinlichkeit entsprechend“ handeln! 

x ) Man vgl. die Vorrede zum Drama. 

2 ) cfr. Rom. exp. p. 63. 

s ) Übrigens ist die Rolle des Don Guritan im Stücke >elir 
«ufgebauscht (cfr. IV, 5). Als erheiternder Typus eines schwatz¬ 
haften, verliebten Graukopfes verdient der „Thürsteher“ immerhin 
■erwähnt zu werden. 



Ein solcher Ausgang würde auch für eint- einheitliche 
Charakteristik der Königin von Vorteil gewesen sein. 
Der Charakter Marias, dessen Betrachtung sich hier an- 
schliessen möge, erführt nämlich dank der stupiden 
Handlungsweise ihres Geliebten in der Schlussscene eine 
Trübung. 

Von der Heldin seines Dramas sagte der Dichter in 
der Vorrede (p. 6): „Au-dessus de ces trois hommes, il v 
a une pure et lumineuse creature, une ferame, une reine. 
Malheureuse comme femme, car eile est comme si eile 
n’avait pas de mari; malheureuse comme reine, car eile est 
comme si eile n'avatt pas de roi; penchee vers eeux 
qui sont au-dessous d’elle, par pitie royale et par instinct 
de femme aussi peut-etre, et regardant en bas pendant. 
que Ruy Blas, Ie peuple. regarde en haut“. — Prüfen 
wir, ob es dem Dichter gelungen ist, das Ideal einer 
„reinen und lichten Gestalt“ in Maria von Neuburg zu 
schaffen. 

Die erste That, welche wir von der spanischen Königin 
erfahren, ist eine edle. Sie hat von Don Salluste verlangt, 
dass er ein von ihm verführtes Mädchen zu seiner Gattin 
erhebe. Dieser gerechten Forderung halber wird sie ein 
Opfer der Rachsucht jenes Menschen. Sein finsterer Blick 
hat sie erbeben lassen, und als sie jenem Manne ihre 
Hand zum Kusse darbot, glaubte sie eine Schlange zu 
fühlen. Selbst in die Einsamkeit folgt ihr das Schreckens¬ 
gespenst desselben: 

„Dans mes rfeves, la nuit, je reneontre en eliemin 
Cet effrayant demon qui nie baise la main; 

Je vois luir son (eil d’oü rayonne la haine! a 

ln banger Verlassenheit eilen ihr die Tage dahin. 
Von Ruy Blas erfahren wir die traurige Lage Marias: 

,.Oh, sa vie est un tissu d’ennuis, 

Vivre dans eette eour de haine et de mensongo. 

Mariee a ce roi qui passe tout son temps 
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A chasser. Imbecile! — un sot, vieux ä trente ans! 

Oh, si belle et si jeune, avoir donne sa main 
A ce roi Charles deux! Elle! Quelle misere! ul ) 

Wie anders war doch das Leben in ihrer Heimat. 
Da ergötzte sie sich mit ihren Gespielinnen am Waldes¬ 
rande und pflückte die „blaue Blume“, das Vergissmeinnicht. 
In ungestörtem Glücke rannen ihre Tage dahin. 

Plötzlich entriss ein bitteres Geschick sie der deutschen 
Heimat, und während ihr Vater jubelte und ihre Mutter 
weinte, zog sie fort, um Spaniens Königin zu werden. 
Seit jenem verhängnisvollen Tage wurde ihr Leben trübe: 
der König bekümmert sich kaum jim sie, die, behindert 
durch die steife Hofetikette, nicht die unschuldigsten Ver¬ 
gnügungen sich erlauben darf. 2 ) Wehmütig ruft die 
Verlassene aus: 

„Mes oiseaux d’Allemagne, ils sont tous morts. Et puis, 

On m’empeche d’avoir de» fleurs de nion pays; 

Jamais ä nion oreille un mot d’amour ne vibre. 

. . . J’ai dit au monde adieu, 

Je ne puis raeme voir la nature de Dieu, 

Je ne puis meme voir la liberte des autres ! u 

Doch seit kurzem hat eine stille Neigung das Herz 
der Vereinsamten erfasst. Im Parke, auf ihrer Lieblings¬ 
bank, findet sie täglich die deutsche Blume, das Ver- 

*) Nebout bemerkt treffend (p. 221): „La reine Marie de S**u- 
bourg est le type de ces pauvres femmes mal mariees, qui, frohst 
pur IMndifference ou la grossierete d’un mari, languissent le reste Av 
leur vie. tt 

*) Die erste Scene des zweiten Aktes, in der Victor Hugo seine 
Heldin unter dem Banne des Hofceremonielles stehen lässt, entbehrt 
im Grunde der Wahrscheinlichkeit; denn es ist unerklärlich, ila- 
die seit einem Jahre in Spanien lebende Königin ebensowenig wieder 
Zuschauer von der Hofetikette etwas wissen sollte und dieselbe er*r 
noch erlernen musste! Später verschwindet plötzlich jedes Ceremoniell 
aus dem Leben Marias! — Spöttisch meint Harang (p. 17): „Ein** 
4 Königin von Spanien ist nach Hugos Auffassung nichts als ein von 
ihrer Hofmeisterin gemassregeltes Kind!“ — Rapp (Jahrb. II, p. 7-i' 
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gissmeinuicht 1 ): ja. letzthin fand (sie im Blumensträuße 
auch einen Brief von der Hand des unbekannten Freundes. 
Seit jener Entdeckung weilen Marias Gedanken oft bei 
dem geheimen Eiebesboten. Zwar fühlt sie das Sträfliche 
ihrer geheimen Neigung, aber der Drang ihres Herzeps ist 
so stark, dass sie stets wieder jenen Brief zur Hand 
nimmt. In dem bangen Bestreben, ihren Fehltritt vor 
sich selbst zu entschuldigen, ruft sie aus: 

„Mais eufin, il faut bien que j aime quelqu'un, inoi! 

Oh, s"il avait voulu, faurais ahne le roi, 

Mais il me laisse ainsi, seule, d’amour privee!“ 

Als der Brief des Königs eintrifft, jubelt Maria auf. 
denn sie glaubt sich gerettet und der Versuchung entronnen: 
doch ihre Freude verwandelt sich in beschämende Ent¬ 
täuschung, so nichtssagend ist das Schreiben ihres Gemahles. 
Ihre Verwirrung erreicht den Höhepunkt, als sie in dem 
Überbringer des Briefes den sehnsüchtig erwarteten Freund 
erkennt. Sie überschüttet von jetzt ab den sie fliehenden 
Ruy Blas mit den Beweisen ihrer Huld, und als sie gar 
eines Tages die mannhafte Rede ihres Geliebten vor den 
versammelten Ministern belauscht hat, vermag sie nicht 
länger ihre. Gefühle zurückzuhalten; sie offenbart dem 
Überraschten die geheimsten Gedanken ihres Herzens, ln 
leidenschaftlicher Hingebung ruft sie ihm zu: 

„Oh, parle, ravis-moi! Jecoute, 

Ton äme, en me parlant, me bouleverse toiite: 

«Tai besoin de tes yeux, j’ai besoin de ta voix; 

Oh, cest moi qui souffrais.“ 


erklärt, die Vorführung des spanischen Hofceremoniells sei die Aus¬ 
arbeitung eines eiuzigen Verses aus Schillers „Don Carlos“. (Man 
vgl. auch Schulz p. 25.) 

r ) Mit Moritz Rapp (Jahrb. II, p. 737) kann man füglich die 
„fleur bleue“, die Lieblingsblume der deutschen Prinzessin, für das 
„Vergissmeinnicht“ halten, dessen Bevorzugung vor manchen anderen 
Blumen von seiten der Deutschen den Franzosen unverständlich ist. 
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Abermals erbebt sie in dem Gedanken, dass ihre 
Liebe zu Ruy Blas sündhaft sei; aus der Tiefe ihres er¬ 
regten Gemütes spricht sie: 

„Mon Dieu! si je fais mal, pourqMoi dans cette tombe. 

M’enfermer, comme on met en cage une colombe, 

Sans espoir, sans amour, sans un rayon dore? tt 

Alle Bedenken zurückweisend erklärt sich Maria 
ihrem Geliebten zu eigen. Während sie für alle anderen 
die unnahbare Herrscherin sein will, ist sie für ihn nur 
noch das fügsame Weib, welches jedem seiner Winke ohne 
Zaudern Folge leistet: 

„Par l’amour, par le coeur, duc, je vous appartien, 

J’ai foi dans votre honneur pour respecter le mien. tt 

Doch nur kurze Zeit darf sich Maria der Zuneigung 
des Freundes erfreuen; die Enthüllungen ihres Tod¬ 
feindes, Don Sallustes, entreissen sie jäh ihrer Selbst¬ 
täuschung: sie hat einem Lakaien ihr Herz geschenkt!! 
Ihr Schrecken über diese Enthüllung steigert sich zum 
Entsetzen, als sie die Absicht des Ruy Blas gewahrt, den 
Vernichter seiner Ehre zu ermorden. Es schaudert der 
Königin vor dieser Blutthat; sie tritt für ihren Feind ein. 
der noch soeben hohnlachend sie zum Verzicht auf die 
Krone gedrängt hatte. Zu den Füssen des * ehemaligen 
Geliebten bittet sie um das Leben Don Sallustes. Ihr 
Flehen verhallt ungehört. Da richtet sich die Herrscherin 
stolz auf und stösst den von der Mordthat Wiederkehrenden 
voll Abscheu zurück. Erst als sie bemerkt, dass Ruy Blas 
einen Gifttrank nimmt, -stürzt sie auf ihn zu und verkündet 
ihm — allerdings zu spät — die erflehte Verzeihung. 

Der Charakter Marias, in der Victor Hugo „die durch 
die Langeweile unterminierte Tugend“ ( la vertu minee 'pur 
l'ennui) zur Darstellung bringen wollte, ist im allgem einen 
menschlich wahr gezeichnet. Jedoch ist die Liebes¬ 
erklärung Marias vor Ruy Blas einigerinassen seltsam: 
wir müssen nämlich erwarten, dass Maria zunächst tausend 



Beweise von der Aufrichtigkeit ihres Verehrers sich ver¬ 
schafft habe; denn als Königin musste sie doppelt fürchten, 
sich zu kompromittieren; so aber offenbart sie urplötzlich 
ihre Neigung. Wir können aber immerhin die Ergriindung 
der inneren Gefühle des Freundes ihrem weiblichen Scharf¬ 
blicke zuschreiben und jene romantische Enthüllung als 
den Ausfluss ihres schwärmerischen Naturells ansehen. 1 ) 

Die schwärmerische, weil unbefriedigte Natur der 
Königin zeigt sich in allen ihren Handlungen: „Quelle 
pure douceur, quelle tristesse charmante! La suavite de 
la femme du Nord l’enveloppe comme d’une transparence. 
Dans cette cour seche et brülante, au milieu de ces per- 
sonnages qui se decoupent en relief sur la lumiere crue 
du Midi, eile apparait comme azuree par un vaporeux 
clair de lune.“ 2 ) — Die Reinheit ihrer Liebe, diese 
romantische Neigung zu Ruy Blas, entspricht wohl ihrem 
Charakter, doch geht der Dichter zu weit, wenn er seine 
Heldin ein halbes Jahr lang von dem Geliebten getrennt sein 
lässt. Einen solchen Zwang konnte ein so leidenschaftliches 
Herz, wie das der Königin, unmöglich ertragen. Vielleicht 
hat der Dichter andeuten wollen, dass in jenen sechs 
Monaten der Trennung der Charakter Marias so stark 
und fest geworden sei, dass sie unmittelbar nach ihrer 


1 ) Rapp (Jakrb. II, p. 732) ist der Ansicht, Maria zeige sich in¬ 
folge ihrer leidenschaftlichen Aufwallungen ganz „undeutsch 44 : 
„zuerst die leichtsinnige, dann die schamloseste Französin, und neben 
ihrer Schuld geht dann wieder als ein völlig Unverständliches die 
Milde ihrer Persönlichkeit Hand in Hand !“[?] Über die beiderseitige 
Liebeserklärung des Ruy Blas und der Königin im dritten Akte sagt 
Lacour (a. a. 0.): „C’est un echange de grands mots, de phrases 
inachevees, et rien de plus ... Le cceur ne joue aucun role dans ce 
dialogue emphatique et sonore. 44 Nebout seinerseits hält diese Scene 
für eine der schönsten des ganzen Stückes (p. 222): „L’amour atteint 
lä. ce me semble, les hauteurs morales les plus elevees.“ 

2 ) Saint-Victor, p. 133. 
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Liebeserklärung darauf hinweisen kann, es solle die beider¬ 
seitige Neigung eine durchaus reine bleiben. 1 ) 

Im letzten Akte kommt in die Charakterzeichnung 
Marias entschieden ein Missklang hinein. Die Königin 
weist den bisher heissgeliebten Freund schroff zurück. 2 ) 
Mehr als dies verletzt ihr unmotiviertes Eintreten für den 
niederträchtigen Don Salluste. Der Dichter hätte diese 
Disharmonie vermieden, wenn er, wie schon angedeutet 
wurde, Ruy Blas im Zweikampfe mit Don Guritan hätte 
unterliegen lassen. 3 ) Maria würde dann bei der Kunde 
von seinem Tode einen tiefen Schmerz empfunden haben, 
und selbst die Enthüllung hinsichtlich der unedlen Abkunft 
ihres Freundes hätte nicht ihre Liebe zu ihm ertöten 
können. 

Zu den enthusiastischen Worten Paul de Saint-Victors, 
der von der Heldin des Dramas sagt: „La reine de Ruy Blas 
rayonnedansl’immortellebeautedes eluesdel’art“, 4 ) — steht 


1 ) Oder aber: es war vielleicht auch dem Dichter der zweite Akt nicht 
ohne Grund zu anstössig vorgekonimen, so dass er es für gut hielt, 
eine längere Pause in der Liebesangelegenheit der beiden eintreten 
zu lassen! Bekanntlich legt die Königin im zweiten Akte bei dem 
Erkennen des bis dahin ihr unbekannt gebliebenen Verehrers alle 
Zurückhaltung ab; vollends geschieht dies, als sie sich dem Don 
Guritan um den Hals wirft. Nebout findet ihr merkwürdiges Benehmen 
gar nicht übel; er schreibt (p. 212): „Elle est ingenue, en menie 
temps que fine comme une amante, quand eile apprend le duel de 
Ruy Blas et qu’elle saute au cou du vieux don Guritan pour obtenir 
ce qu’elle veut. C’est la coquetterie d’une ingenue.“ 

2 ) Planche bemerkt sehr scharf: „L’amour qui ne resiste pa;* 
ä une pareille epreuve est un amour menteur, et n’a rien de poetique 
R. d. d. M. vom 15. Nov. 1838. p. 539. 

s ) Es ist natürlich ein etwaiger Zweikampf nach der Rü ckkehr 
Don Guritans von seiner Reise gemeint, wie der Dichter einen solchen 
zwischen dem alten Recken und dem wahren Don Cesar in da? 
Drama einflicht, cfr. IV. Akt, 5. Scene. 

4 ) cfr. Saint-Victor, p. 134, Es heisst dort ferner: „Les reine> 
vont vite en Espagne aux XVIe e t XVIIe siecles, aussi vite que le'* 



in grellem Kontraste das abfällige Urteil Emile Zolas: 
„(Jette reine se eonduit fort mal en prenant un amaut; 
je sais bien qu elle s ennuie et que son mari a le tort de 
beaucoup chasser; mais, en verite, si toutes les femmes 
qui s'ennuient prenaient des amants, cela ferait pousser 
les adulteres dans chaque famille.“ 1 ) 

Wenn wir auch weit entfernt sind, die Handlungsweise 
der Königin rechtfertigen zu wollen, und wenn wir auch 
nicht Maria für eine in jeder Hinsicht „reine und lichte 
Gestalt“ halten, zumal sie sich viel zu leidenschaftlich 
zeigt, so müssen wir doch darauf hinweisen, dass diese 
Königin ihre Würde nicht wie eine Maria Tudor mit 
Füssen tritt, sondern eine echt weibliche Ergebung 
zeigt und nur mit beklommenem Herzen ihren Gatten 
täuscht, den sie gern geliebt hätte, wenn sie bei ihm 
einiges Entgegenkommen gefunden haben würde. 

Sicher war die von Gustave Planche an der Charakter¬ 
zeichnung Marias ausgeübte Kritik verfehlt; 2 ) derselbe 
meinte nämlich, die Königin hätte das- durch Don Salluste 
vertretene Staatsiuteresse den Thränen eines entehrten 
Mädchens vorziehen und denselben nicht zu der er¬ 
niedrigenden Vermählung mit der Verführten zwingen 
müssen. Hiergegen ist zu sagen, dass einesteils die 
Gerechtigkeitsliebe Marias eine solche Rücksichtnahme 
ausschloss, dass anderenteils die Königin sich in ihrem 
eigenen Geschlechte durch das Vergehen des Don Salluste 
beleidigt fühlen musste. Maria handelte bei dieser For¬ 


morts de la bailade germanique. L’air de cette cour, presque afrieaine, 
etait irrespirable pour les prineesses, nees dans des royautes 
temperees.“ 

1 ) cfr. Zola, Rom. exp. p. 64. 

2 ) cfr. R. d. d. 31. vom 15. Nov. 1838, p. 532ff.: „3Iarie de Neu- 
bourg est une femme etrangement passionnee, une reine qui se 
soucie bien peu du sort de ses sujets . . . Ainsi la passion a fait 
de Marie de Neubourg une reine infidele ä ses devoirs politiques.“ 

Sie um er, V. Hugos Dramen. 17 
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derung nicht nur moralisch gut, — was auch Planche un¬ 
umwunden zugiebt, — sondern auch echt weiblich. 
Schliesslich ist noch hervorzuheben, dass die Herrscherin 
durch die Ernennung des „genialen - 4 und „energischen“- 
Ruy Blas zum Nachfolger Don Sallustes dem Staats¬ 
interesse selbst einen wertvollen Dienst erweisen konnte. 

Wenn endlich der gleiche Kritiker tadelnd darauf hin¬ 
weist, dass der Dichter die Königin, im fünften Akte wie 
eine „unabhängige Grisette“ die Gassen Madrids durch¬ 
eilen lässt, während sie im zweiten Akte gleichsam als 
eine Gefangene der Camerera mayor erschien, so übersieht 
Planche völlig, dass die Lösung dieser Schwierigkeit in den 
Worten Casildas liegt: 

„Ce bijou rayonnant, nomme la clef des charaps, 

Je Tai! — Quand vous voudrez en depit des mechants, 

Je vous ferrti sortir, la nuit, et par la ville 
Nous irons. u (II, 1.) 

Allerdings erfahren wir nicht, auf welche Weise die schlaue 
Zofe ihr Verspreche^ einlöst. 

Diese treue Freundin Marias, Casilda, deren Gestalt 
wir jetzt betrachten wollen, ist ein munteres und an¬ 
mutiges Mädchen, das es wohl versteht, den Trübsinn der 
Herrin durch lustige Einfälle zu verscheuchen. Gutmütig 
nimmt Casilda den schmachtenden Don Guritan in ihre 
Obhut und erreicht bei der Königin ein freundliches Wort 
für denselben. Sie findet die Lage Marias unerträglich 
und macht mit einem Anfluge von Humor ihren Gefühlen 
in den Worten Luft: 

„Pauvre femrae! passer tous ses jours dans la gene, 

Au fond de cette cour insipide, et n’avoir, 

D’autre distraction que le plaisir de voir, 

Au bord de ce marais ä l’eau dormante et plate, 

Un vieux eomte amoureux, revant sur une patte. Ä 

Heiter fordert Casilda ihre traurig gestimmte Herrin auf, 
zur Zerstreuung den Kronrat zusammen zu berufen; als 



diese aber verlangt, dass sie etwas Angenehmeres ersinne, 
meint das Mädchen mit leichtfertiger Schelmerei: 

„Eh bien, pour vou.s Josennuver, 

Si je faisais monter quolque jeune eeuyer!“ 

und unbekümmert um den vorwurfsvollen Blick Marias 
fährt sie fort: 

„Je voudraid repartier un jeune liomnie, 

Madame, cette eour venerable m’assoimne; 

Je erois que la vieillesse arrive par les yeux, 

Et qu’on vieillit plus vite a voir toujours des vieux !* k 

Natürlich macht sich (’asilda über den lächerlichen Brief 
des Königs lustig, wobei sie dem verstörten Ruy Blas mit 
weiblicher Zungenfertigkeit eine Menge von Fragen stellt. 
Selbstverständlich entgeht ihrem spähenden Blicke nicht 
die geheime Neigung der Königin zu dem jungen Ritter. 
Darum beeilt sie sich, ihre Herrin von dem geplanten 
Zweikampfe zwischen Don Guritan nud Ruy Blas zu unter¬ 
richten. Nachdem Casilda hierdurch der Königin einen 
wichtigen Dienst erwiesen hat, verschwindet dieses von 
Lebenslust sprudelnde, sorglose Wesen aus der Handlung 
des Stückes. — Der Dichter hat es verstanden, dieses 
Mädchen mit dem „Engelsantlitze und dem Dämonen¬ 
blicke“ als prächtiges Gegenstück der Königin gegenüber 
zu stellen. 

Die dritte Frauengestalt des Dramas, die Herzogin 
von Albuquera, welche das Amt einer Oberhofmeisterin 
verwaltet, tritt nur in zwei Scenen auf, so dass ihre 
Charakteristik nur in Umrissen gegeben werden konnte. 
In ihrer schwarzgekleideten, steifen Figur verkörpert sich 
die tödliche Langeweile der veralteten spanischen Hof¬ 
etikette. Die greise Herzogin erscheint neben den jugend¬ 
lichen Gestalten der Regentin und Casildas als die Hexe 
des Märchens. Sie versteht nicht im mindesten die 
Neigungen ihrer Schutzbefohlenen; sobald diese irgend 

17 * 



einen Wunsch äussert, erhebt sich die alte Dame gravitätisch 
und erklärt mit einer tiefen Verbeugung die Erfüllung des 
Begehrs wegen des Hofceremoniells für unmöglich. Nach¬ 
dem die Herzogin mit Würde den Brief des Königs vor¬ 
gelesen hat, entgegnet sie auf die ungläubige Frage 
Casildas, ob wirklich der Jagdbericht den ganzen Inhalt 
des Schreibens ausmache: 

„Sans doute; 

Que faut-il donc de plus? Notre roi chasse; en route 

II ecrit ce qu’il tue avec le temps qu’il fait. 

C’est fort bien!“ 

Sehr geschickt hat der Dichter die gestrenge Ober¬ 
hofmeisterin dazu verwendet, den unbekannten Ruy Blas 
in die Nähe der Königin zu bringen; denn die Herzogin 
erklärt, dass ihr der junge Ritter sehr empfohlen sei: 

„C’est Cesar de Bazan, comte 
De Garofa. S’il faut eroire ce qu’on raconte, 

C’est le plus accompli gentilhomme qui soit.“ 

Nach dieser Empfehlung des Abenteurers, die nicht 
des Humors entbehrt, verschwindet die Herzogin von 
Albuquera aus dem Stücke. 

Nachdem wir hiermit die Charakteristik der Haupt¬ 
personen des Dramas gegeben' haben, erübrigt es, einen 
Blick auf die Technik desselben zu werfen. Was zunächst 
die Exposition angeht, so ist dieselbe mit gutem Ge¬ 
schicke durchgeführt. Wir erfahren den Grund des Hasses, 
welcher den Don Salluste zur Rache treibt; desgleichen 
seine Verbindung mit lichtscheuen Häschern, die er in 
einem abgelegenen Hause empfängt. Dieses Versteck 
spielt in der Folge eine wichtige Rolle. 1 ) Sodann werden 
wir mit Don Cesar, der sich unter fremdem Namen in 
Madrid aufhält, und mit dem Lakaien Ruy Blas eingehend 


*) Es handelt sich aber nicht um ein „Schloss“, wie Schulz 
(p. 28 Anm.) meint. 



bekannt gemacht. Das Zusammentreffen beider benutzt 
der Dichter, um uns von der geheimen Leidenschaft des 
letzteren zu unterrichten. Die Königin endlich zieht mit 
ihrem Gefolge und den Ministern an unserem Blicke 
vorüber. Die Exposition schliesst mit einem effektvollen 
Worte Don Sallustes; auf die Frage seines Dieners: „Et 
que m’ordonnez-vous, seigneur. presentement? u — erwidert 
jener, mit einer Handbewegung auf die eben vorbei¬ 
schreitende Königin deutend: 

„De plaire ä cette femrae, et d etre son aniant!* 

Im zweiten Akte finden wir eine der besten Partien 
des Dramas — die Darstellung der Verlassenheit Marias; 
in den Worten der unglücklichen Königin, deren Kummer 
rührend zu Tage tritt, liegt das Geheimnis der ganzen Aktion 
des Stückes; Maria sagt: 

„En meine temps qu’un ango, un speotre affreux me suit; 

L’un me sauvera-t-il de l autreV Je ne sais, 

Heia«, mon destin flotte ä deux ventn opposes! u 

Neben der feurigen, patriotischen Rede des Ruy Blas 
vor den Ministern im dritten Akte (III, 2) zählt die Liebes- 
scene zwischen ihm und der Herrscherin (III, 3) zu den 
prächtigsten Teilen des Dramas. Zugleich stellt sie den 
Höhepunkt der Handlung dar. 

Nach dieser Scene wird die Aktion insofern un¬ 
wahrscheinlich, als man dem kühnen Auftreten des 
Günstlings entsprechend, erwarten müsste, dass er die von 
der Königin ihm übertragene Gewalt missbrauchen und 
dadurch seinen Sturz vorbereiten werde. 1 ) Da sich hingegen 
Ruy Blas durchaus in den gesetzmässigen Schranken hält, 
so ist sein Tod unberechtigt. Nachdem er nämlich ein¬ 
mal wenig stens seinen Mannesmut bewiesen hatte (III, 2), 
können wir nicht mehr annehmen, dass er in der letzten 
Scene aus kraftloser Schwermut seinem Leben ein Ziel 
gesetzt habe, was bei dem schwärmerisch-unzurechnungs- 


1 ) 3Ian vergleiche die Gestalt Fabianis in „Marie Tudor tt (11,1). 
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fähigen Ruy Blas des ersten Aktes allenfalls denkbar ge¬ 
wesen wäre. 1 ) 

Überhaupt muss man sagen, dass der fünfte Akt ein 
Hohn auf jede echte Tragik ist; dem vierten seinerseits 
haftet so sehr das Merkmal eines Verlegenheitsaktes 
an, dass man hier, wie des öfteren hinsichtlich der 
Dramen Hugos, gestehen muss, der Dichter habe — trotz 
seiner Prätention, Shakespeare, Racine und Moliere in 
seinem „Charakterstücke“ zu vereinigen, — auf der an 
sich brauchbaren Fabel kein einheitliches, streng logisches 
Stück aufzubauen vermocht. 

Wegen der hervorgehobenen Mängel und vor allem 
wegen der verfehlten Charakteristik des Dramenhelden 
selbst, verwerfen Gustave Planche, 2 ) Alexandre Vinet 3 ) 
und Moritz Rapp 4 ) das ganze Stück. Ihnen schliesst sich 

J ) Niese (p. 8) wendet sich mit Recht tadelnd gegen einen Ge¬ 
danken in der Vorrede des Dramas: „Nach der Vorrede muss man an 
eine Art politischen K ampfes zwischen dem aufstrebenden Volke 
und dem sinkenden Adel denken, in den die Königin verwickelt 
wird. Davon ist in dem Stücke wenig zu merken. Es handelt sich 
vielmehr um die Rache eines in seinem persönlichen Ehrgeize ge¬ 
kränkten Mannes. a 

2 ) Planche schreibt: „Pour les esprits Ruy Blas est une 
piece absurde 14 ; er schlägt vor, die dramatischen Werke Hugos 
„Fahles dialoguees 44 zu nennen, cfr. R. d. d. M. vom 15. Nov. 1838. 

3 ) cfr. Vinet II. p. 514: „Nous dirons avec regret, mais avet* 
franchise: il n’y a pas d’idee, il n ? y a pas d’inspiration, il n’y a pas 
d’interet dans le nouveau drame de M. Hugo.“ — Im lebhaftesten 
Gegenspiele zu diesem Urteile steht das des Kritikers Paul de 
Saint-Victor (p. 137): „Dös la premiöre scene, il [le drame] vous 
tient et ne vous lache plus. Des ravissements de l’amour, vous passez 
aux effrois de la haine et de la vengeance; les rayons se melent 
aux eclairs; les sanglots du desespoir sont entre-coupes par le char.t 
de la fantaisie. 44 

4 ) Derselbe schreibt (Jahrb. II. p. 731): „Es ist diese letzte Arbeit 
als Ganzes betrachtet ohne Zweifel das schwächste Stück von allen. 
Dieses Stück hat für jeden unbefangenen Sinn etwas Widriges und 
Abstossendes. 44 



Haraug *) an, der in seiner Dissertation fast nur dieses 
Drama Hugos heranzieht, um nachzuweisen, dass Racines 
Theaterstücke den gesamten dramatischen Werken Hugos 
in jeder Beziehung überlegen seien: gewiss ein sehr 
summarisches Verfahren! 

Sainte-Beuve wollte anfangs nichts von „Ruy Blas* 4 
wissen: 1 2 ) erst später scheint er sich näher mit dem Stücke 
befasst zu haben: denn er schrieb: „Hugo voit gros, il 
voit noir, dans Ruy Blas il voit rouge. Mais cela a de 
la grandeur, et lui seid apres Chateaubriand peut ecrire 
ces pages.“ 3 4 ) 

Durch ihre besondere Schärfe tritt die Kritik Emile 
Zolas hervor, von der wir schon einige Bruchstücke gaben. 
Er fasst seiu Eudurteil in die Worte zusammen: „Au fond 
Ruy Blas n’est qu’une monstrueuse aventure, qui sent le 
boudoir et la cuisine. Victor Hugo a beau empörter 
son drame dans le bleu du lyrisme, la realite qui se 
trouve par-dessons est infame.“ Zola weist ferner darauf 
hin, dass alle Personen des Stückes grossspurig deklamieren: 
so Don Cesar über die den Frauen schuldige Achtung: 
die Königin über die Erhabenheit der Liebe; Ruy Blas 
über die gierigen Staatsminister: „Toujours des phrases, 
oh, des phrases taut qu’ou en veut! . . . il s'agit simple- 
ment ici d une vertu et d’un honneur de rhetorique. 
Le romantisme, le lyrisme met tont dans les mots. Ce sont 
les mots gonfles, hypertrophies, eclatant sous l exageration 
baroque de l’idee!“ 4 ) 

1 ) cfr. Harang, p. 11. 

2 ) In einem Briefe an Victor Pavie schrieb er: „Ruy Blas me 
parait un desastre d ? aprfe» ce qu’on m’en dit; ear je ne Tai pas vu, ni ne 
le verrai.“ efr. Bire, V. H. apres 18S0. I. p. 241. 

3 ) cfr. .„Chroniques parisiennes u . 

4 ) Zola, Rom. exp. p. 64 und 65; ebendort (p. 99) schreibt Zola: 
^D’honnetes gens ne recevraient pas un seul des personnages de 
Ruy Blas dans leur salon. Il n’y a que des gredins, des Chevaliers 
d’industrie, et des femmes adulteres.“ 
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Anderen Kritikern erschien dieses Drama als das 
beste aller Theaterstücke Victor Hugos. 1 ) Geradezu 
enthusiastisch lautet das Urteil Paul de Saint-Victors: 
„(Test un chef-d'oeuvre en tous sens et meine de facture. 
Son intrigue, si complexe et si audacieuse, est tissue, 
tramee, nouee, maille a maille, avec une dexterite si 
rapide qu’elle empörte toutes les objections.“ 2 ) Auch 
Godefroy sieht in „Ruy Blas“ ein gut durchgearbeitetes 
Stück: „C’est bien cette piece qui a la plus reelle impor- 
tance dramatique . . . Ruy Blas est trop bien conpu en 
vue du theätre pour en disparaitre jamais. Toutes les 
fois qu’il rencontrera un interprete digne de lui, le public 
le reverra avec plaisir, car les passions, bonnes ou mau- 
vaises, y sont remuees avec beaucoup de talent.“ 3 ) 

Der richtige Weg liegt wie so oft in der Mitte; „Ruy 
Blas“ ist kein „Meisterwerk“; denn — um nur eins zu 
erwähnen — die Hauptfigur ist verzeichnet; noch weniger 
ist das Drama ein „absurdes“ Stück; denn sowohl Don 
Salluste, wie Don Cesar und namentlich Casilda sind 
trefflich gezeichnete Charaktere; auch die Gestalt der 
Königin entbehrt nicht — wenn wir von der Schlussscene 
absehen, — der Lebenswahrheit. 

In einem Punkte kamen übrigens Freund und Feind 
überein und zwar in der Bewunderung der melodischen 
und dabei kraftvollen Verse des Dramas: „oü la 
langue de Moliere prend quand il faut les fiertes de 

*) cfr. d’Abrest: „Victor Hugo, ein Lebensbild“ in „Unsere 
Zeit“, 1885. II. p. 321; ferner Grassmann p. 95; Paulin de Limayrac 
p. 332; Louis Ganderax in R. d. d. M. vom 15. März 1886, p. 465; 
und endlich „Revue moderne“ 1866 p. 170 (Kritik eines Ungenannten). 

2 ) cfr. Samt-Victor, p. 135. 

3 ) cfr. Godefroy, XIX e siede, I. p. 279 und 281. — Lanson 
spricht sich erst sehr scharf über „Ruy Blas“ aus; er erklärt (p. 966): 
„La plus complete inintelligence — le mot n’est pas trop fort — 
de la verite et de la vie y eclate“; später hält er aber dieses Drama, 
neben den „Burggrafen“, doch für das beste Stück Hugos. [!] 



Corneille, et cela sans interdire aux moments de passion 
les metaphores et les elans lyriques“. 1 ) — ln der That 
zeigt die Behandlung des Alexandriners in diesem Drama 
Hugos eine unerhörte Gewandtheit: mitten im Monologe 
bricht er oft plötzlich ah, um sich im nächsten Momente 
mit graziösester Leichtigkeit und unerreichter Anmut den 
folgenden Worten anzuschmiegen. 2 ) Die Reim- und Vers- 
form erscheint schliesslich als etwas Unwesentliches und 
Zufälliges; unwillkürlich gewinnt mau die Ansicht, dass 
der Dichter den Vers selbst verachtet, ohne ihn aber ent¬ 
behren zu können, noch zu wollen. 3 ) 

5 ) cfr. Th. Gautier: Portraits eontemp. p. 185. Man ver¬ 
gleiche auch Planche in H. <1. d. M. vom 15. Xov. 1838, p. 543 f.; 
ferner Bire, V. H. apres 1830. I. p. 238; die R. d’Art dram. 1880. 
IV. p. 320 (Artikel von Soubies): und Xebout (p. 216), der u. a. 
schreibt: „Gomme poeine Ruy Blas est un ouvrage immortel, ie 
reve de notre temps s’v retrouve, il re sinne la poesie des aspirations 
democratiques.“ 

2 ) Hören wir das fast schwärmerische Urteil Saint-Victors (p. 138): 
„Que dire du style, la plus belle langue drainatique qu'on ait jainais 
parlee au theAtre? Kien n’egale la vigueur, la soudainete, la sou- 
plesse, le luxe exquis, la solenn ito penetrante de ce vers qui detache 
Pimage, qui grave la pensee, qui inonte d un coup d’aile au plus haut 
de la passion et de la grandeur. pour planer dans la reverie ou re- 
descendre au caprice grotesque et au detail familier.“ 

3 ) cfr. Zola, Rom. exp. p. 63: „Comme poeine lyrique, je le 
repete, Pceuvre est d'une facture nierveilleuse . .. c’est de la niusique 
et rien autre.“ 



Kapitel IX. 


„Les Burgraves.“ 

Im Juli des Jahres 1838 hatte Victor Hugo die Ufer 
■des Rheines besucht. 1 ) Vor allem hatten ihn auf seiner 
Reise die verwitternden Burgruinen angelockt, und manche 
Stunde hatte er in träumerischem Sinnen zwischen dem 
bröckelnden Gesteine verbracht: „ecoutant, au milieu du 
fourmillement des animaux nocturnes, tous ces bruits 
siuguliers dont la legende a fait des voix; contemplant, 
dans T angle des salles et dans la profondeur des corridors, 
toutes ces formes, vaguement dessinees par la lune et par 
la nuit, 'dont la legende a fait des spectres.“ 2 ) Inmitten 
der gigantischen Überreste einer stolzen ritterlichen Ver¬ 
gangenheit tauchte in ihm der Gedanke auf, jene Helden¬ 
gestalten, welche, den Titanen des Äschylus vergleichbar, 
oft mit Himmel und Erde im Kampfe lagen, in einem 
markigen Sauge seinem Volke vorzuführen. So erstanden 
die Burggrafen, gewappnet mit dreifachem Panzer; denn 
ihr Herz trug die Rüstung einer tollkühnen Verwegenheit: 
ihre Brust deckte ein undurchdringliches Eisenhemd, und 
ihren Körper schützte der Granit ihrer Festungen. 

Ein solches Adelsgeschlecht, das selbst dem Kaiser 
seinen Rang streitig machte, sollte vor unserem Blicke in 
vier Generationen erscheinen, von denen die letzte aller- 

') c,fr. „Le Rhin“, 3 volumes. Edition definitive cliez Hetzel et 
<iuantin. 

2 ) cfr. Preface des Burgraves“ p. 4. 



<üngs schon den Verfall des Rittertums andeutete: die 
unerhörten Frevel des Ahnherrn mussten ihre Sühne in 
seinem Urenkel finden. Auf dass diese moralische Idee 
zur vollsten Auswirkung gelangte, entschloss sich der 
Dichter, neben die Vorsehung das unheimliche Fatum in 
der Person der geknechteten Greisin Guanhumara zu 
stellen, die in ihrem Herzen die Leidenschaft der Finsternis: 
den Hass, und in ihrer Seele die Schauerkunde des 
Dunkels: die Magie, bergen sollte. Die Vorsehung hin¬ 
gegen vertrat der aus dem Kvffhäuser wiederkehrende 
Jupiter des zwölften Jahrhunderts, der Kaiser Friedrich 
Barbarossa. Er sollte die Mächte des Verderbens über¬ 
wältigen und den Hass durch Vergebung, die Knechtschaft 
durch Erlösung besiegen. 

Damit aber das Gemälde, welches der Dichter ent¬ 
rollen wollte, durch seine Schrecken nicht den Zuschauer 
erdrücke, sollte eine anmutige Liebesepisode. wie ein 
flammendes Meteor inmitten des Dramas auftauchen und 
gleichsam zur Seele der Handlung werden. 

Dies sind in grossen Umrissen die Gedanken, welche 
Victor Hugo in seinem letzten Bühnendrama zum Aus¬ 
drucke bringen wollte. Sein Inhalt möge hier kurz folgen. 

I. Teil. Auf der Burg Heppenheff am Rheine, haust 
ein altes Rittergeschlecht, welches durch vier Generationen 
vertreten ist. Der hundertjährige Job lebt dort gemeinsam 
mitseinem achtzigjährigen Sohne Magnus im Zwiste mit seinem 
Enkel Hatto und seinem Urenkel Gorlois, deren wüste Trink¬ 
gelage das Schloss durchhallen. Hatto ist mit der Gross¬ 
nichte Jobs, Regina, verlobt; doch an dem Leben der 
Jungfrau zehrt ein stiller Kummer: sie fürchtet den gewalt¬ 
tätigen Hatto und hat ihre Neigung dem edelgesinnten 
Knappen Otbert geschenkt. Nur Guanhumara. die greise 
Zauberin, vermag Regina vom Siechtume zu befreien. Ot¬ 
bert erhält von der Alten den rettenden Trunk, nachdem 
er sich zu einer Mordthat ihr gegenüber verpflichtet hat. 
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Die schwelgenden Burggrafen kommen mit ihren Zech- 
genossen vor das Gemach ihrer Ahnen, des Job und des 
Magnus. Ihr Lärmen wird durch das Erscheinen der 
beiden Greise unterbrochen. Magnus beklagt in flammenden 
Worten den Unverstand der jungen Geschlechter, welche 
das Gut ihrer Väter verprassen; Job erinnert an die alte 
Gastfreundschaft und befiehlt, einen Bettler, der Einlass 
begehrt, mit fürstlichen Ehren zu empfangen. Man ge¬ 
horcht ihm. 

II. Teil. Regina ist dank dem Zaubertranke Guan- 
humaras genesen und teilt das frohe Geschehnis dem 
freudig bewegten Otbert mit. Selbst der vom Alter ge¬ 
beugte Job beginnt wieder aufzuleben, als er das geliebte 
Kind gerettet sieht. Er giebt die Jungfrau dem glück¬ 
strahlenden Otbert zur Braut und fordert ihn auf, wegen 
der Rachsucht Hattos mit Regina von der Burg zu ent¬ 
fliehen. Bevor er dem Gebote des Grafen zu folgen vermag, 
erscheint Hatto, der durch Guanhumara von der Untreue 
seiner Verlobten benachrichtigt ist. Ehe aber Otbert ge¬ 
fangen genommen werden kann, tritt der Bettler auf, 
welcher sich zum Staunen aller als der längst totgeglaubte 
Kaiser Barbarossa zu'erkennen giebt. Magnus jauchzt auf: 
endlich hat er den Todfeind seines Stammes in seiner 
Gewalt; aber der alte Job verhindert ihn, sich des Wehr¬ 
losen zu bemächtigen und beugt vor dem Kaiser das Knie. 
Diesem Beispiele folgen die Umstehenden und mit grosser 
Überwindung auch Magnus. Alle lassen sich freiwillig 
fesseln und werden von den eigenen Mannen Jobs in den 
Kerker geführt. Nur dieser bleibt zurück und erhält vom 
Kaiser die Weisung, in der kommenden Nacht in einem 
unterirdischen Gewölbe des Schlosses zu erscheinen, an 
jenem Orte, wo Job ehedem als Jüngling eine noch un- 
gesühnte Blutthat vollbracht hat. 

III. Teil. Job folgt dem Befehle Barbarossas und 
harret seiner im Kellergewölbe der Burg; furchtbare 



Gewissensbisse <|iiäleu den Unglücklichen. Eine Stimme 
aus dem Dunkel nennt ihn „Kain“; denn seinen Bruder 
hat er vor vielen Jahren mit dem Dolche durchbohrt. 
Guanhumara erscheint und erinnert den Greis an jenes 
Verbrechen. Zugleich offenbart sie ihm, dass er zur 
Sühne dieses Mordes von der Hand Otberts, seines eigenen, 
ihm vor Jahren geraubten Sohnes, den Tod empfangen 
würde. Schon erscheint der Jüngling vor dem hebenden 
Greise; das Leben Reginas steht auf dem Spiele; denn 
Guanhumara hat das Mädchen durch einen Trunk betäubt 
und will es nicht eher aus ihrer Ohnmacht erwecken, als 
bis Otbert den versprochenen Mord vollzogen hat! Gefasst 
erklärt sich Job zum Sterben bereit; ehe aber Otbert ihn 
mit dem tödlichen Stahle durchbohren kann, hält eine 
fremde Hand den furchtbar erregteu Jüngling auf: Barba¬ 
rossa selbst ist im rechten Augenblicke erschienen. Er 
giebt sich als Donato, den vermeintlich getöteten Bruder 
Jobs, zu erkennen. Guanhumara aber, die ihren Racheplan 
vereitelt sieht, nimmt sich selbst das Leben. 

So endet dieses schauerliche Werk Hugos, durch das 
sich wie ein roter Faden das Verbrechen zieht. 

Am 10. September 1842 begann Hugo die Nieder¬ 
schrift des Stückes und hatte die „Trilogie“ *) schon am 
19. Oktober jenes Jahres vollendet. l 2 ) Am 23. November des¬ 
selben Jahres 3 * * * * 8 ) fand die Lesung des Dramas vor der Kommission 

l ) Hugo schrieb in der vom 25. März 1843 datierten Vorrede 

des Dramas: „Ici, comme ailleurs, trilogie signitie seulement et 

essentiellement pofcme en trois chants, ou drame en trois actes.“ —- 

Die erste Druckausgabe, welche im März 1843 erschien, trug den 
Titel: „Les Burgraves, trilogie, en vers. Theätre-Fran^ais,7mars 1843.“ 

Paris. Michaud, Imprimerie de Pion. — In-8°. — 228 p. — 5 francs. 

cfr. Index alphabetique p. 77. 

*) Das Originalmanuskript giebt keine näheren Daten über^die 
Zeit der Abfassung der einzelnen Teile des Dramas an. cfr. Ed. 
def. p. 139. 

8 ) Nicht am 20. November, wie es H. rac. II. p. 405 heisst. 
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des Theätre-Fran^ais statt. *) Elise Rachel, welche bei 
dieser Lektüre anwesend war, verschmähte die Rolle der 
Guanhumara, deren Alter sie schreckte. Der Dichter war 
daher gezwungen, diese Hauptrolle einer weniger geschulten 
Schauspielerin, der Fräulein Maxime, zu übertragen, nach¬ 
dem er vergebens versucht hatte, Fräulein Georges oder 
Madame Dorval zur Übernahme der Rolle zu bestimmen. 2 ) 

Weil jedoch Fräulein Maxime sich ihrer Aufgabe durch¬ 
aus nicht gewachsen zeigte, entzog ihr der Dichter nach 
der zweiunddreissigsten Probe die übertragene Rolle und 
die geübtere Madame Melingue trat an ihre Stelle. 3 ) 

Da die übermenschlichen Figuren in den „Burggrafen“, 
deren Darstellung fast unüberwindliche Schwierigkeiten bot, 
für den Erfolg der Premiere fürchten Hessen, wandten sich 
die eifrigen Freunde Hugos an einen Mitkämpfer des 
Meisters in der „Hernanischlacht“, an Celestin Nanteuil, 

*) Das Drama wurde nach dem Temoin (H. rac. II. p. 399) von 
den Zuhörern sehr beifällig aufgenommen. 

2 ) cfr. Birö, V. H. apres 1830. II. p. 23. 

s ) Frl. Maxime strengte einen Prozess gegen den Dichter an; 
doch erklärten sich die Gerichte für inkompetent. — Die „Foreign 
Quaterly Review tt schreibt über diesen Vorfall bei der Besprechung 
des eben erschienenen Dramas (April 1843. Band XXXI. p. 193ff.): 
„Mademoiselle Maxime, a young actress of some promise, having 
undertaken the principal female part, and rehearsed it twenty times, 
had after been found wanting in the eyes of the author: and this 
for the oddest of reasons. Not that she was defective in those 
charms and graces, deemed usually so essential to a heroine, but 
that she could not invest herseif with the age and ugliness 
required, or give her tongue a poison of sufficient strength. The 
young lady so equivocally complimented, brought an action against 
the poet for restitution of conjugal rights: having already considered 
lierself wedded, like music, to immortal verse: and with keen womanly 
tact, order to convey through the selection of her representative, that 
her taste lay in bitters, tart enough for the performance of any 
extent of satirical old lady, she made her appearence in court 
through Monsieur Dupin. Notwithstanding which advantage Miss 
Maxime failed.“ 



mit der Bitte um r 300 Spartiaten“ für den Altend der 
Erstaufführung. Dieser alter erwiderte: „Jeuucs liommes, 
allez dire ä votre maitre qu’il n’y a plus de jeunes.se. u x ) 

Der 7. März des Jahres 1843 war der Tag der 
Premiere. Mit Ausnahme der Logen wurden sämtliche Plätze 
von den Anhängern Hugos eingenommen. Die Billetschalter 
des Theaters waren an jenem Abende nicht einmal geöffnet 
worden; der Autor wollte um jeden Preis ein feindselig 
gestimmtes Publikum fernhalten. 2 ) — Die Kostüme und 
Dekorationen waren vorzüglich. Die Pariser Zeitschrift 
„L’Illustration“ äusserte sich über den bei der Premiere 
entfalteten Prunk humorvoll: „Les cuirasses et les casques 
y resonnent ä Limitation des meilleurs vers de M. Hugo.“ 3 ) 
Wenn man den Lobesspendungen des Dichters trauen 
darf, thaten die Schauspieler ihr Möglichstes, um ein 
günstiges Resultat der Vorstellung herbeizuführen. Victor 
Hugo erklärte: „Jamais piece n'a ete montee avee plus 
de soin et representee avec plus d'ensemble.“ 4 ) Dennoch 
entsprach der Erfolg bei weitem nicht den gemachten 
Anstrengungen: „Le public s’est conduit avec beaucoup 
de goüt et de sang-froid, et ce n’est que par sa froideur ou 
par un leger sourire qu'il a marque les endroits qui lui 
convenaient peu.“ 5 ) 

Selbst der Temoin giebt einen gewissen Misserfolg 
der Premiere zu; 6 ) das Theaterregister trägt den Vermerk: 

*) cfr. Gautier, Hitst. du ltom. p. 59. 

2 ) cfr. Bire, V. H. apres 1830. II. p. 25. — In Frankreich ent¬ 
scheidet in der Regel die erste Vorstellung auf einer Pariser Bühne 
über die ganze Existenz eines Schauspiels. 

*) cfr. L’Illustration I 1 ' 11 ' Annue, 1843. p. 26. 

4 ) cfr. Notes p. 137. 

s ) L’Illustration 1843. p. 26; der ungenannte Kritiker dieser Zeit¬ 
schrift stellt das Stück auf gleiche Stufe mit den Melodramen: „Personne, 
pas menie les amis les plus decides du poete, personne n’a amnistie 
l’oeuvre au point de vue de l’art dramatique.“ 

*) H. rac. II. ]). 405. 
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„succes conteste“. Wenn indessen Alfred Barbou behauptet, 
dass nur zwei Zeitungen, nämlich „Le Messager“ x ) und 
„La Presse“ 2 ) günstige Recensionen des Dramas gebracht 
hätten, 3 ) so ist dies unrichtig; denn besonders fiel der 
begeisterte Artikel des Jules Janiu im „Journal des 
Debats“ auf, in welchem er von eiuem „glänzenden Er¬ 
folge“ der Premiere spricht. 4 ) Auch das Referat von 
Charles Magnin in der „Revue des deux Mondes“ 5 ) war 
im allgemeinen anerkennend. Es schliesst mit den Worten: 
„Cette oeuvre, grande par la pensee, severe par l’execution, 
attachante mais trop compliquee par la fable, nous parait 
•ce que M. Hugo a tente jusqu’ici sur la scene de plus 
grave et de plus eleve. II y a incontestablement progres 
dans l’inspiration, progres dans l’expression.“ 

Nach der ersten Aufführung kürzte der Dichter erheblich 
die Monologe des Dramas, die zwar „feierlich, aber lang¬ 
weilig“ waren, wie Sainte-Beuve sich ausdrückte. Doch 
scheint diese Änderung wenig Bedeutung gehabt zu haben; 
denn schon bei der zweiten Vorstellung, am 10. März 1843, 
kam es zu Tumultscenen. 4 ) Das Zischen wurde an jedem 

*) Besprechung des Dramas von Edouard Thierry. 

2 ) Recension von Theophile Gautier. 

3 ) cfr. Barbou, p. 161; — Barbou steht seltsamerweise gar mit 
dem Temoin im Widerspruche, cfr. H. räc. II. p. 406. 

4 ) Man vgl. die Nummer vom 8. März 1843. — Sainte-Beuve 
hat uns von diesem Kritiker folgende amüsante Anekdote in den 
„Chroniques parisiennes 44 überliefert: „Ce meme Janin qui a loue 
[les „Burgraves 44 ] par necessite dans les Debats , disait tout haut en 
plein foyer ä qui voulait l’entendre: Sifetais ministre de l’interieur, 
je donnerais la croix dhonneur d celui qui sifflerait le premier ! u 

5 ) Man vgl. die Nummer vom 15. März 1843, p. 1054ff.; es heisst 
da unter anderem: „Le drame ideal, merveilleux, fantastique est 
aussi legitime, et il a dans l’histoire de l’art de tout aussi beaux 
precedens que la tragedie, bas6e sur le jeu regulier des passions 
humaines.“ 

0 ) So berichtet Bire (Y. H. apres 1830. II. p. 27), dass ein 
Logenbesucher, der wiederholt zischte, polizeilich hinausgeschafft 



Abende ärger! Die elfte Vorstellung war so schwach be¬ 
sucht, dass das Theater seine Unkosten nicht mehr gedeckt 
sah 1 ) und das Stück vom Theaterzettel streichen musste. 2 ) 

Die Menge war der romantischen Übermenschen 
müde und zog die klassische Tragödie des neunundzwanzig- 
jährigen Dichters Francois Ponsard (f 1867), welche den 
Titel „Lucrece“ trug, vor; dieselbe errang bei ihrer Auf¬ 
führung am *2*2. April 1843 einen ungeheuren Erfolg. 3 ) 
So war die Rückkehr zum „Klassicismus“ eingetreten, und 
für den Anführer der Romantiker war die letzte Stunde 
dramatischer Triumphe gekommen, ln richtiger Beurteilung 
der verlorenen Position gelobte Victor Hugo feierlich, nie 
wieder ein unediertes Theaterstück zur Aufführung bringen 
zu lassen. 4 i Er verliess das Theater, auf dein bisher fast 

wurde. - Das Journal des Dobats“ hatte den traurigen Mut, der 
Wahrheit zum Trotz am 11. März 1843 zu erklären: „La seconde 
representation de« Burgrares a obtenu encore plus de succos 
que la premiere.“ [!] — 8ainte-Beuve schrieb am 29. März 1843 in 
den „Chroniques parisiennes“: „Lea Burgrares n’ont reellement pas 
reussi . . . le public a tant siffle qu’oti a fait baisser la toile.“ 

*) cfr. Bire, V. H. apres 1830. II. p. 29, wo die erzielten Ein¬ 
nahmen angegeben werden; die zehnte Aufführung ergab 1666 fr„ die 
elfte aber nur 1328 fr. Einnahme. Ungefähr 1500 fr. wandte das 
Theater für jede Vorstellung an Unkosten auf. 

2 ) Es fanden nicht „dreissig“ Vorstellungen statt, wie Barbou 
(p. 161) behauptet. 

3 ) Dieses Theaterstück war durchaus nicht ein wertloses Ge¬ 
schreibsel, wie die Hugolatren ausposaunten; die Heldin des Ponsard- 
schen Dramas, deren Rolle Elise Rachel spielte, ist ein Bild echter 
Weiblichkeit. Das Werk Ponsards wurde von der Academie fran^aise 
preisgekrönt. Goncourt schrieb freilich in sein Tagebuch (III. p. 30) am 
25. Februar 1866: „(Quelle ligne de toutes les mediocrites, de toutes 
les impuissanees pour faire un Ponsard contre un Hugo!“ 

4 ) cfr. R. G., 1883. p. 407. — Wenn der Temoin (H. rac. II. 
p. 405) behauptet, Hugo habe zu jener Zeit ein Drama „Les Jumeaux“ 
fast vollendet liegen gehabt, so ist zu bemerken, dass nur drei 
Akte desselben fertiggestellt waren, und dass H. längst endgültig auf 
die Vollendung des Stückes verzichtet hatte. Auch war es nicht 

S U* u ni«* r, V. Hu^o's Dramen. 18 



seine sämtlichen Dramen trotz heftiger Befehdung schliess¬ 
lich triumphiert hatten, und wandte sich dem politischen 
Leben zu, welches ihn seit seiner Aufnahme in die 
französische Akademie mehr und mehr anzog. 1 ) 

Es hat nicht an Stimmen gefehlt, welche das Jahr 1843 
als das Todesjahr der poetischen Kraft Victor Hugos be- 
zeichneten; 2 ) diese Kritiker vergessen aber völlig den Dichter 
der „Chätiments“ 3 ) und der „Contemplations“, 4 ) zweier 
Werke, in denen das poetische Talent Hugos sich ganz 
hervorragend und unbestreitbar kundgiebt. 5 ) 

im Jahre 1838 (wie der Temoin will) angefertigt, sondern es war 
in der Zeit vom 26. Juli bis zum 23. August 1839 niedergeschrieben 
worden. Vgl. hierzu oben die Einleitung p. 21. Anm. 8. 

*) Am 7. Januar 1841 war Victor Hugo zum Nachfolger des 
Nepomucöne Lemercier in die „Academie frangaise“ gewählt worden 
und hatte seine Antrittsrede am 2. Juni desselben Jahres gehalten 
(cfr. „Actes et Paroles“ I. p. 53). 

2 ) So u. a. Junker p. 382. — Die Ansicht Faguets (p. 256) 
hingegen lautet umgekehrt: „Trös conteste pendant les vingt-cinq 
premiöres annees de sa carriöre, ce qui eüt ete juste — car son 
plein d e v e 1 o p p e ment est venu plus tard, -- si Pon ne 
lui avait pas reproche surtout sös qualites naissantes, il [Hugo] a 
ete trös admire pendant les vingt-cinq annees suivantes.“ 

3 ) Die erste Ausgabe der „Chätiments“ erschien zu Brüssel im 
Jahre 1853. — Bire (V. H. apres 1852. p. 51) steht nicht an, diese Ge¬ 
dichte für die bedeutendste Schöpfung Hugos zu erklären wegen ihrer 
inneren Kraft und der Natürlichkeit der darin ausgesprochenen Ge¬ 
fühle: „Dans Poeuvre entiöre de V. H., rien n’egale ces grandes piöces 
des Chätiments , ces puissants poömes dont le souffle ardent, Pelan 
farouche et la course furieuse font songer ä ce clieval nonrri 
d’herbes marines qui entrainait Mazeppa ä travers les sables de 
l’Ukraine.“ 

4 ) Über die „Contemplations“, welche zum erstenmal im 
Jahre 1856 in Paris erschienen, äusserte sich ein Kritiker der „Revue 
fran^aise“ (No. 47. p. 84): „Tous reconnaitront dans les Contemplations 
Poeuvre d’un poete de la distinction la plus haute.“ Sarrazin hält 
gar die „Contemplations“ für das reichste Werk der Hugoschen Muse. 

5 ) Wer wollte schliesslich behaupten, dass die leider unvollendet 
gebliebene „Legende des Siecles“ (I. Band 1859; II. und III. Band 
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Mehr als jedes der frühereu Stücke Hugos reizte das 
vorliegende Drama zu Parodien. Schon der fremd- 
klingende Titel lud dazu ein. Bereits vor der Erstauf¬ 
führung erschien eine Travestie unter dem Titel: „Les 
Büches graves, piece de resistance,servie auTheätre-Fram;ais, 
potpourri**, verfasst von Chol (Paris bei Gallet 1842, in-12°); 
einige Monate später tauchte eiue zweite in Versen auf: 
,Les Barbus graves“ von Paul Zero (Paris 1843, in-8 °). l ) 
Vom 12. März 1843 ab spielte man im „Theätre du Palais 
Royal“ ein Stück: „Les Hures-graves“, dessen Verfasser 
sich Dumanoir, Clairville und Siraudin nannten. 2 ) Mit 
gutem Erfolge gab endlich ein Pariser Varietetheater eine 
Posse von Ferdinand hangle und Dupeutv, betitelt: „Ees 
Buses-graves“. 3 ) 

Auf der auderen Seite begeisterten die effekthaschendeu 
Rollen der „Burggrafen“ mehrere Komponisten, als deren 
erster Matteo Salvi schon im Jahre 1843 zu Mailand seine 
Oper: „I Burgravi“ geben Hess. 4 ) Zwei weitere Ton¬ 
dichtungen schrieben mit Zugrundelegung eines den 
..Burggrafen“ entlehnten Librettos die Italiener Podesta 
(Bergamo, im August 1881) und Alessandro Orsini (Rom, im 
Dezember 1881). 

1877), sowie die zierliehen, manchmal freilich lasciven „Chansons 
des Rues et des Bois“, welche im Jahre 1865 erschienen, jeder 
poetischen Kraft entbehrten?! 

’) efr. Asselineau, p. 14. 

2 ) Der vollständige Titel lautete (cfr. Bire, V. H. apres 1830. II. 
p. 28): „Les Hures - graves. trifouillis eil vers et contre les Bur - 
rares “: 

Le Tricentenaire: premier fouillis 

Un des quatre Mendiants: second „ 

La Cave egaree: troisieme „ 

Total: Trifouillis. 

*) cfr. Morlot in R. d’Art dr. 1886. IV. p. 228. 

4 ) cfr. Bire, V. H. apres 1830. II. p. 10. Nicht im Jahre 1845 fand 
diese Ausführung statt, wie es in R. d’Art dr. 1886. IV. p. 318 heisst. 

18* 
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Die „Burggrafen“ sind das einzige Drama Victor Hugos, 
in dem er sich dem deutschen Mittelalter zu wandte. 
Indessen fühlte er diesmal, dass die Weltgeschichte nichts 
mit seinem Werke zu thun habe. Wenn er aber in der 
Vorrede seines Dramas schrieb: v Les Burgraves ne sont 
point, comme l’ont cru quelques esprits, excellents d ail- 
leurs, un ouvrage de pure fantaisie, le produit d un elan 
capricieux de l’imagination“, so hat der Dichter immerhin 
von seinem Standpunkte aus recht; denn zielbewusst be¬ 
absichtigte er, ein Stück zu schaffen, das für das civilisierte 
Europa den gleichen Wert habe, wie ihn des Äschylus 
Werk für das alte Griechenland hatte. 1 ) Titanenhaft war 
dieser Gedanke, und darum geziemte es sich, dass in dem 
Werke, welches ihn zum Ausdrucke bringen sollte, keine 
Menschen, sondern Titanen auftraten. Diese Idee des 
Dichters erzeugte die übermächtige Figur eines Job, die 
unermessliche Grösse Barbarossas und die ungeheure 
Rachegestalt einer Guanhumara. 

Verweilen wir zunächst bei der Betrachtung der 
letzteren. 

Guanhumara gehört zu den dämonischen Frauen¬ 
gestalten des Dichters. Sie ist die einzige Greisin, welche 
in den Dramen Hugos auftritt. In ihrer Jugend hat 
Guanhumara ein grausiges Los gehabt: von dem erbarmungs¬ 
losen Mörder ihres Geliebten wurde sie dem Elende preis¬ 
gegeben; die freie Korsikanerin wurde als Sklavin verkauft! 
Seit jener unseligen Stunde ist der Hass gigantisch in 
ihre Seele eingezogen. Ihr Opfer ist der Mörder ihres 


J ) Rossel (p. 211) äussert sich folgendermassen über das Ver¬ 
hältnis der „Burggrafen“ zur deutschen Geschichte: „Quand il [Hugo] 
se mit aux Bgr c’etait avec l’ambition de faire une oeuvre nationale 
pour l’Europe. Ce drame . . . n’est allemand que pour le cadre: 
l’Allemagne des Burgraves de Hugo est toute de haute fantaisie. On 
y retrouverait en cherchant bien, un peu de Gotz de Goethe et 
beaucoup plus d 'Ivanhoe de Walter Scott.“ 



Geliebten, der hundertjährige Job, dessen jüngsten Sohn, 
Otbert, sie ehedem geraubt hat und der ihr zum Rache- 
Werkzeuge dienen muss. Der Ruf einer Zauberin hat sie 
bald umwoben; denn mehrere wundersame Heilungen sind 
ihr geglückt. Obwohl man ihr die Freiheit angeboten hat, 
weigert sich die Greisin, die schmachvollen Eisenfesseln 
abzulegen; sie hat geschworen, zuvor ihren finsteren Rache¬ 
plan ins Werk zu setzen. 

Jeder Schlupfwinkel der Burg ist der Unholdin be¬ 
kannt; unter dem Beistände der durch ihre Künste 
geretteten Aussätzigen braut sie aus menschlichem Gebeine 
seltsame Tränke. Ein solcher Trank ist auch für die 
Rettung Reginas bestimmt. Diese Arzneikunde hat Guan- 
humara im fernen Indien sich erworben, wohin sie als 
Sklavin verschlingen worden war; sie berichtet selbst: 

„Quand j'etais dans 1’Inde, au fond den bois, j’errais, 

J’allais, etudiant, dana la nuit des forets. 

Bleme, effravante ä voir, terrible aux lions niemes. 

Les herbe«, les poisons et les philtres supr&mes, 

Qui font qu’un trepasse redevient tout d’abord 
Vivant, et qu'un vivant prend la face d’un mort. u 

Guanhumaras Bereitwilligkeit, Regina zu retten, ist 
nur das Mittel zur Erreichung des gesteckten Zieles, der 
Ermordung Jobs durch seinen Sohn Otbejt. Blindlings 
liefert sich dieser in die Hände der unheimlichen Frau, 
so dass für ihn kein Entrinnen mehr möglich wird. Guan- 
humara erklärt ihm mit finsterem Blicke: 

„Ta Regina d’ailleurs me repondra de toi, 

C’est eile qui paierait pour ton manque de foi! u 

Nach der Rettung Reginas kommt die Rachbegierde 
in Guanhumara furchtbar zum Ausbruche; sie ruft das 
Weltall zum Zeugen der Gerechtigkeit ihrer Rache an. 
Dem von Gewissensbissen gepeinigten Job giebt sie sich 
in wutbebender Verachtung als die Geliebte Donatos 
zu erkennen. Mit satanischer Bosheit enthüllt sie dem 
entsetzten Greise, dass er von der Hand seines eigenen 
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Kindes den Todesstoss empfangen werde. Auf die jammern¬ 
den Rufe Jobs nach Erbarmen erwidert Guanhumara, ihm 
die furchtbarste Stunde ihres Lebens schildernd: 

„Ah, matidit! 

Je te priais aussi, je te l’ai dejä dit, 

A genoux, le sein nu, folle et desesperee. 

Te 80 uviens-tu qu’enfin, me levant egaree, 

Je criai: Je suis Corse! et je te mena^aiV 
Alors, tout en jetant ta victime au fosse, 

Me repoussant du pied avec un rire Strange, 

Tu me dis: Venge-toi , si tu peux! — Je me venge!“ 

Eine einzige Bitte will sie ihrem, dem Tode verfallenen 
Gegner noch erfüllen: Otbert soll nie erfahren, dass er 
seinen eigenen Vater tötete. Das Erscheinen Barbarossas 
verhindert aber den Mord. Ohne Zaudern nimmt sich Guan¬ 
humara nun selbst das Leben; denn sie hat auch ge¬ 
schworen, dass die Leichenbahre, welche man vor Job 
gestellt hatte, nicht leer von dannen getragen werden sollte. 
Zu den Füssen ihres ehemaligen Geliebten haucht die 
Greisin ihre leidenschaftliche Seele aus. 

So verendet die entsetzliche „Wölfin“ und „Tigerin“, 
ohne dass ihr Tod das mindeste Gefühl des Mitleids in 
uns wachrufen könnte. 

Der Versuch des Dichters, eine Gestalt wie die Guan- 
humaras mit dem Gewände der Menschlichkeit zu um¬ 
kleiden, ist gescheitert. Guanhumara ist ein furchtbares, 
unheilvolles Phantom, gleich dem eines boshaften Djinni, 
aber kein menschliches Wesen: „Guanhumara n’est pas 
la vengeance personnifiee; car Guanhumara n’est pas une 
personne; c’est plutöt la vengeance idealisee. C’est une 
abstraction.“*) Von diesem Standpunkte aus haben ihre 
Worte und Thaten, wenn nicht dramatische, so doch 
poetische Berechtigung: „Si jamais la vengeance a parle, 
eile n a pu parier plus dignenient, et personne n’a mis 


‘) cfr. Vinet, II. p. 547. 



dans sa bouehe de plus admirables vers. ,kl ) Hierzu kommt, 
dass jener Rachedurst der (1 reisin infolge der vom Dichter 
ins Ungeheure gesteigerten Blutthat Jobs nicht unbegreiflich 
erscheint; freilich ist die Art und Weise, wie Guanhumara 
ihr Ziel anstrebt, keine menschlich denkbare, sondern eine 
durchaus teuflische. Dabei ist vielleicht Guanhumaras 
Charakter am konsequentesten im Drama durchgeführt: 
sie ist eben ganz Teufelin und wird beständig vom 
Rachegeiste gehetzt: „Au sort nul ne peut se soustraire! u 
Wenn Hugo in Guanhumara noch Gewissensbedenken vor 
der grausen That aufsteigen lässt, so hatte er zwar die 
löbliche Absicht, uns dadurch seine Heldin etwas an¬ 
nehmbarer zu machen; aber nicht nur nicht konnte er 
sein Ziel so erreichen, da das Bild dieses Weibes von 
vornherein zu düster gezeichnet war, er brachte vielmehr noch 
durch jene schlecht motivierten Bedenken in die Charak¬ 
teristik der Zauberin Widersprüche hinein. Besonders in 
der Schlussscene, die nach Hugos Plane beruhigend aus¬ 
klingen sollte, erleidet, ähnlich wie wir es schon bei 
anderen Frauengestalten des Dichters bemerkten, die 
Charakterzeichnung Guanhumaras eine Ein busse an Folge- 
richtigkeit: die entsetzliche Zauberin wird plötzlich mit 
versöhnender Milde ausgestattet. 1 2 ) 


1 ) cfr. Yinet, ibidem. 

2 ) Hugo lässt sie sprechen: 

„Le poignard tombe, 

Donato vit! je puis expirer k »es pieds. 

Reprenez tous ici ee que vous aimez, 

Tout ee qu’avait saisi ma main froide et jalouse. 

(>1 Job:) Toi ton fils George! 

(^1 Otbert:) Kt toi Regina, ton epouse!“ 

Mehr entspricht es Guanhumaras Charakter, wenn sie den jungen 
Othert vor sich selbst warnt, indem sie erklärt: 

„Je suis le meurtre, et je suis la vengeance. 

Je vais fantunie aveugle au but marque d’avance, 

Je suis la soif du sang ... Je suis devenue 
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Sehr enthusiastisch sprach sich Charles Magnin über 
diese Gestalt aus: „Savez-vous ce qui rend si belle cette 
terrible figure que le poete semble avoir empruntee des 
Eumtnides'i C’est qu’elle est l’energique personnification 
de la plus morteile ennemie de la societe feodale. Guan- 
humara n’est pas seulement une esclave irritee; cette femme 
hideuse et maudissante, c’est L’Esclavage. ul ) 

In eigentümlichem Widerspruche zu dieser Kritik steht 
die Ansicht Lacours: „II eut fallu bannir la vieille sorciere 
Guanhumara qui dut singulierement irriter les nerfs des 
spectateurs et qui aujourd’hui meme, quand nous relisons, 
nous agace et nous fache.“ 2 ) Wenn, wie Lacour es wünscht* 
die Gestalt der Guanhumara aus dem Stücke schwindet, 
fehlt ja sofort das wichtigste Agens in demselben; nur 
dadurch, dass Guanhumara ihre Rache zu befriedigen sucht, 
schreitet überhaupt die Handlung weiter; ja, Guanhumara 
ist im Grunde die einzige Triebfeder der Aktion. 3 ) Wir 
fühlen diese Thatsache sehr deutlich bei der Charakter¬ 
betrachtung Reginas, welche, jeder inneren Kraft bar, nur 
ein gefügiges Werkzeug in der Hand der Greisin ist. 4 ) 

Hideuse et formidable a force de souffrir. 

J’ai v£cu soixante ans de ce qui fait mourir, 

De douleur; faim, misere, exil pliaient ma tete. 

... Je n’ai plus rien d’humain, 

Je suis une statue et j 7 habite une tombe!“ 

’) cfr. R. d. d. M. vom 15. März 1843, p. 1064. 

2 ) N. R., Apr. 1887, p. 775. 

3 ) In der Zeitschrift „L’Univers u (vom 16. April 1843) verglich 
Louis Veuillot die Gestalt der Guanhumara mit der Hexe Ulrica in 
Walter Scotts Romane „Ivanhoe“ (Kapitel XXIY ff.). — Veuillot 
lässt das vorliegende Stück nur als ein „poetisches Exercitium 44 
gelten. 

4 ) Der Dichter hatte gemäss der Vorrede freilich die Absicht, 
das Liebespaar Otbert und Regina als die „Seele der Handlung“ 
erscheinen zu lassen: „Comme, dans toute ceuvre, si sombre qu’elle 
soit, il faut un rayon de lumifcre, c J est-ä-dire un rayon d’amour, il 
pensa encore que ce n’etait point assez de crayonner le contraste 



Die sechzehnjährige Regina ist dein Hatto verlobt, und 
da sie ihn verabscheut und sich doch nicht vor ihm retten 
kann, so siecht sie vor Gram dahin. Düstere Todesgedanken 
durchbeben ihre Seele. Längst hat ihr Herz die Jugend¬ 
frische verloren: schwermütigen Tones spricht sie: 

„Souffrir, 

Rftver, puis sVn aller. Cest le sort de la fein me ! u 

In der herbstlichen Natur sieht sie ein Gleichnis zu 
dem letzten AufÖackern ihres Lebenslichtes: in diesem 
schwermütigen Gedanken spricht sie: 

„Nous summ es en automne, et nous sommes au soir. 

Partout la feuille tombe, et le bois devicnt noir . . . 

Oh, cYst triste de voir sYnfuir len hirondelles! 

Elles « en vont lä-bas. vers le midi dore . . . 

Mais moi je ne verrai 
Ni Toiseau revenir ni la feuille renaitre. kt 

Besonders bedrückt ihre Seele der Gedanke, dass sie 
ohne Eltern und ohne ein Lieb ins Grab sinken müsse. 
Trübe lächelnd lauscht Regina Otberts inuigen, teil¬ 
nehmenden Worten: auf seine Zusage, er werde sie vor 
Hatto stets beschützen, erwidert sie mit müdem Blicke: 

„Ce n’est pas a Hatto qu’il faut qu’on me dispute. 

Mon fiance m’aura sans querelle et »ans lütte: 

Vous ne le vainerez pas, vous si brave et si beau. 

Car mon vrai fiance, vois-tu, c Yst le tombeau !“ 

ln einer Aufwallung plötzlicher Todesangst ruft das 
Mädchen mit schmerzlichem Flehen ihrem Geliebten zu: 

„Mon Otbert, je veux vivre! ec oute ma priere. 

Ne me laisse pas ehoir sur cette froide pierre! 

La mort me fait horreur. Sauve-moi, mon amant! 

Est-ce que tu pourrais nie sauver, dis, vraiment?“ 

des peres et des enfants, . . . qu’il fallait peindrfc aussi, et surtout, 
deux coeurs qui s’aiment; et qu’un couple chaste et devoue, pur et 
touchant, place au eentre de Topuvre et rayonnant k travers le dranie 
entier, devait etre Tarne de toute Taetion.“ (Pref. p. b.) Hugo hat 
aber seinen Plan nicht zu verwirklichen vermocht. Wie oft sonst 
hei dem Dichter, so steht auch hier Vorrede und Drama in höchst 
losem Zusammenhänge! 
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Durch den Zaubertrank Guanhumäras gesundet, zeigt 
«ich Regina als ein Bild lieblichster Schönheit; frohe 
Lebenslust strahlt aus ihren Augen, und ein Purpurrot 
schmückt ihre Wangen. Ebenso sehr wie Otbert ist der 
greise Job über die Genesung der Jungfrau erfreut; denn 
Regina ist für ihn der einzige Trost in den schweren 
Stunden seiner Einsamkeit gewesen; an seiner Seite hat 
das fromme Kind so oft für ihre gottentfremdeten Ver¬ 
wandten gebetet. In der Freude seines Herzens giebt Job 
die Jungfrau dem glücklichen Otbert zur Braut. Noch 
einmal kommt das Mädchen durch den Racheplan Guan- 
humaras in Lebensgefahr; aber auch sie wird von Barba¬ 
rossa aus ihrer qualvollen Lage befreit. 

Die Skizze, welche der Dichter von Regina bietet, 
entbehrt zwar nicht der menschlichen Wahrheit, ist aber 
nicht im Stande, eine selbstbewusste Persönlichkeit zu er¬ 
geben: „Regina n’est pas un caractere; c'est une belle 
jeune fille qui voudrait bieu ne pas mourir et ne pas 
epouser un homme qu’elle deteste; ce n’est rien de plus, 
et il est clair que le jeune archer ne l’aime que pour sa 
beaute.“ 1 ) — Einigermassen wird unser Wohlgefallen an 
der Gestalt Reginas durch den Gedanken getrübt, dass 
sie einen Mörder lieben soll. Übrigens lässt uns der 
Dichter nur einen oberflächlichen Blick in ihre Seele 
werfen: Elle ahne, et voilä tout ! 2 ) 

Gehen wir jetzt zur Betrachtung der männlichen 
Lharaktere des Dramas über. 

') cfr. Yinet, II. p. 545. - - Weil Regina nur passiv auftritt, 
konnte sie ebensowenig wie der zaghafte Otbert die Seele der 
Handlung sein, wie es der Dichter gewollt hatte. 

2 ) Nebout ist mit der Gestalt Reginas zufrieden; er schreibt 
über dieselbe (p. 256): „Y. H., dans Les Bgr., a pu mettre en scene 
une amoureuse poitrinaire qui se meurt, quoique la peinture de In 
maladie au theätre excite en nous une emotion trop physique et 
nerveuse, parce que cette maladie est precisement lä fantastique et 
.surn aturelle.“ 



Titanenhaft wie Guanhumara ist auch der hundert¬ 
jährige Job. Finster brütend starrt er in einem öden 
Turme monatelang vor sich hin. Er ist der „Mann ohne 
Gesetze“. Als Bastard trat er ins Leben, als legitimer 
Sohn seiner Greuelthaten will er sterben. Reichsacht und 
Kirchenbann haben den stolzen Burgherrn nicht gebrochen; 
gleich seiner Feste bietet er der Zeit und der Ewigkeit 
T rotz: 

„Kien n'a vaiucu, rien ira «lumpte, rien iPa ploye 
Ce vieux Titan du Rliin, Job Pexcommunie !‘* 

Doch noch lebt ein Mächtigerer als er; es ist der 
Kaiser Barbarossa. Vor ihm wird die gewaltige Erscheinung 
Jobs zu einem Zerrbilde der Kraft. Ihn, der keine 
Furcht kannte, durchzuckt ein Schauder vor seinen 
entarteten Nachkommen; widerstandslos giebt er sich in 
die Hände seines Todfeindes, des Kaisers, dein er zuruft: 
„Dans son propre palais, le vieux Job est esclave et 
t’apporte sa tete!“ Jetzt lassen die emphatischen 
Reden den Greis geradezu kindisch erscheinen. Die Ge¬ 
wissensbisse quälen ihn in entsetzlicher Weise: er schreit 
auf: „Je me sais maudit, et je me sens damne!“ 

Er, der Brudermörder, 1 ) greift zum Dolche, um seinem 
wertlosen Leben 'ein Ende zu machen. Doch noch harret 
seiner ein furchtbarer Augenblick: von der Hand seines 
inniggeliebten Sohnes soll er fallen! Bei dieser Enthüllung 
Guanhumaras sinkt er stöhnend zu Boden. 

Ist Job schon in dieser Scene abstossend,' so erreicht 
unser Widerwille den Höhepunkt, wo wir den Greis sein 


*) Daß Motiv des Brudermordeft soll Hugo nach Parigot (p. 106) 
aus Schillers „Räubern“ entlehnt haben. Noch seltsamer nimmt sich 
folgende „Entdeckung“ Parigots aus (p. 146. Anm. 3): „On trouverait peut- 
&tre dans Pepilogtie de Christine [de Dumas] lidee, ou plutöt le 
germe th6ätral des Burgrares , l’antithtae de Christine et de Sentinelli, 
tous deux blancs par PAge, tels Job et Guanhumara, et tous deux[?] 
eharges du remords de Phomicide.“ 
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eigenes Kind zum Vatermorde drängen sehen. Er ruft 
dem zaudernden Otbert zu: 

„Tu n’es pas mon fils! Ne fais pas ce r6ve . . . Je te jure L 

Je suis le vieux Satan, sois l’archange vainqueur!“ 

Die ungeheuerliche Antithese in Jobs Charakter 
erstickt jede Teilnahme in unserem Herzen; denn wo wie 
hier die Menschlichkeit fehlt, hat das Mitleid seine Be¬ 
rechtigung verloren! 

Ebensowenig ist es dem Dichter gelungen, wahres 
Interesse für die Gestalt Barbarossas zu erregen. Eines¬ 
teils flucht seinem Andenken die Nachwelt (cfr. I, 6); 
anderenteils tritt er als versöhnender, milder Kaiser auf, 
dem das Unglück seines Landes schmerzliche Klagen ent¬ 
lockt (II, 1), und der die ausschweifende Jugend auf Gott 
hinweist (I, 7). Hierbei ist seine Erhabenheit ins Un¬ 
ermessliche gesteigert. Auch dieser Figur raubt die 
Antithese jede menschliche Natürlichkeit. 1 ) 

Dem Fatum unterliegt der junge Otbert; er ist ein 
willenloses Werkzeug in der Hand Guanhumaras. Obwohl 
er dies selbst nur zu gut fühlt, wagt er es doch nicht, 
gegen die Zauberin anzukämpfen. Er gesteht dem Job, 
den er ermorden soll: 

„Sentez-vous que je suis l’instrument 
D’une affreuse vengeance et d’un noir chätiment? 

Savez-vous qu’un linceul qui traine en ces tenfebres 
Embra§se mes pieds, pris dans ses plis funebres?“ 


') Bezeichnend ist, dass der Kaiser als Bettler auftritt; dass 
der ehedem vor Rachedurst Glühende seinen Todfeind segnet und 
umarmt! (III, 6.) — Es mag hier erwähnt werden, dass man erst 
seit Rückert (1817) statt Friedrich II. seinen Vorgänger Friedrich I. 
in den Kyffhäuser versetzt hat, worauf Schulz (p. 28 Anm.) auf¬ 
merksam macht. Schulz bemerkt auch, Hugo habe in den „Burggrafen“ 
(I, 2) den Calycadnus oder Selef mit dem Cydnus verwechselt, durch 
dessen eisiges Wasser Alexander d. Gr. fast getötet worden wäre. 



Die Liehe zu Regina macht den Jüngling nicht 
beherzt und selbstbewusst, sondern zu einem unverständigen, 
zaghaften Kinde, das spricht: 

„Je n’ai pa» de oourage. 

Je n’ai pas de vertu, je n’ai que de l’amour!“ 

Auch Otbert beabsichtigt, sieb selbst zu töten, nach¬ 
dem er Guanhnmaras Begehr erfüllt hat (II, 3). Mit 
solchem thörichten Gebaren steht sein mannhaftes Auftreten 
dem Hatto gegenüber in Widerspruch (II, 6). 

Dieser Zwiespalt in Otberts Charakter hat zur Folge, 
dass seine Gestalt uns kalt lässt, und dass seine Seelen¬ 
qual vor dem beabsichtigten Morde (III, 3) nicht etwa 
warmes Mitleid, sondern höchstens ein Gefühl prickelnder 
Neugierde über den Ausgaug jener Scene in uns auf- 
kommen lässt. 

Wie Job ist auch sein Sohn Magnus eine verzeichnete 
Figur. Die Wut desselben gegen Barbarossa ist wahnsinnig 
<1, 6): die Art und Weise, wie er sich des Bettlers be¬ 
mächtigen will, ist nur im stände, unser Lächeln hervor¬ 
zurufen (II, 5). 

Ein entsprechendes Gegenstück zu seinem Vater bildet 
Hatto. Er verhöhnt seine Ahnen (1, öi und benimmt 
sich brutal gegen seine Braut (I, 3). Als echter Wege¬ 
lagerer lässt er jeden an seiner Burg vorbeizieheuden 
Kaufmann ausplündern und niedermetzeln. Die seine Ehre 
kränkenden Reden Otberts hört Hatto kaltblütig an: jedes 
Ehrgefühl ist in seiner Brust längst erloschen (cfr. II, 6). 
Er ist — kurz gesagt — ein Wesen, dem die Menschlich¬ 
keit fehlt. 

Es ist begreiflich, dass diese Verzeichnung der 
Charaktere, zu der noch technische Fehler und Un¬ 
möglichkeiten im Aufbau des Dramas kamen, 1 ) das Publikum 


*) So die zu verwickelte, unentwirrbare Exposition (I, 1); die 
urplötzliche Heilung Reginas; die zusaninienhangslosen Reden (vgl. 
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abstossen musste. Die wenigen echt poetischen Stellen — 
die Beschreibung vom Aufenthalte Barbarossas im Kyffhäuser 
(I, 2. p. 23), die Selbstcharakteristik Jobs (I, 7), sowie 
die Liebesscene zwischen Otbert und Regina (II, 2) 1 ) — 
diese schwungvollen Stellen waren nicht im stände, die 
zahlreichen Plattheiten des Stückes vergessen zu machen. 
Besonders trivial wirkte die ermüdende, selbstpreisende 
Rede des Kaisers vor den Burgbewohnern (II, 6), sowie 
die sich daran schliessende Selbstfesselung dieser. 

An übermässiger Länge der Reden leiden alle Teile 
des Stückes. Dabei hängen die Monologe mit der Handlung 
häufig nicht einmal zusammen! Gerade der Mangel au Aktion 
machte sich auf der Bühne empfindlich bemerkbar! 
Ein Mitarbeiter der „Foreign Quaterly Review“ sprach sich 
folgendermassenüber diese Übelstände aus: ,,The monologues 
and Speeches in this triloyie look as if the author had 
at first written a series of ballads, founded upon legends 
of the Rhine, and attempted afterwards to weave them 
into the more ambitious form of a drama. His description 
of the festive board of the old Burgraves and of the Order 
of the Burgraves have all the simplicity and fire of the old 
ballads.“ 2 ) Bei genauer Betrachtung bemerkt man unschwer, 
dass das Stück eine Folge vonMonologen enthält, dass aber 
der dramatisch-lebendige Dialog nur höchst spärlich sich 

unten) u. s. w. — Doumic (p. 383) bemerkt sehr wahr: r Les Bgr. 
n’ont aucune des quälites qu’exige la scene: du point de vue du 
tlieätre, ils constituent une colossale erreur, etl’echec en fut amplement 
justifie.“ 

*) Yinet sagt kurz (II. p. 545): „Les amours d’Otbert et de Regina 
ont de la gräce; mais quand on dit cela, on a tout dit. u Begeisterter 
drückt sich Charles Magnin aus (R. d. d. M. vom 15. März 1843, p. 1063): 
„Les seines oü cet amour s’exprime sont les plus charmantes et 
les plus gracieuses de l’ouvrage. Le timbre de ces deux jeunes 
voix amoureuses rappelle et peut-etre egale en douceur les soupirs 
des deux amans de Rimini. u 

2 ) cfr. F. Q. R. 1843, p. 198. 



zeigt . 1 1 So hält Guanhumara im Kiugange einen Monolog über 
ihre armselige Lage, der erste Sklave über Jobs Bruder, der 
zweite über das gestohlene Kind Jobs, der dritte über 
Reginas Leiden und die Tücke der „Zauberin“, der vierte 
endlich über Barbarossas Leben und Wirken. 

Im zweiten Teile beginnt das „Speechifying“ wieder: 
..Magnus makes a speech about modern degeneracy. Job 
makes a speech about old times.“ Auf des letzteren 
emphatische Rede antwortet der Bettler-Kaiser mit ge¬ 
bührender Länge, u. s. w. So entsteht schliesslich die 
nachlässige Form des Werkes und die Verknüpfung hete¬ 
rogener Scenen. Das Gepräge der Ode ist in keinem 
anderen Theaterstücke Hugos so sichtbar als in den „Burg¬ 
grafen“. Der Dichter begeistert sich dermassen für seine 
eigenen Ideen, dass er alle Bedingungen des Dramas ausser 
acht lässt. Sainte-Beuve hatte vollkommen recht, wenn er 
in den „Chroniques parisiennes“ (p. 14) schrieb: „La lec- 
ture leur [aux Burgrares] est plus favorable que la repre- 
sentation; c’est exagere. et ä la scene les acteurs exagerent 
encore, ce qui passe tout!“ 

Vom Standpunkte des Dramaturgen aus dürfen wir 
mit dem Literarhistoriker Brandes das Stück als „eine 
ungeheure Missgeburt einer überspannten Einbildungskraft“ 
ansehen. 2 ) Wenn wir aber den Ausgangspunkt unserer 
Betrachtung ändern, indem wir uns im Geiste aus der 

1 ) Man erinnert sich im Hinblick auf „Les Bgr.“ unwillkürlich 
folgender Worte Frey tags (p. 17): „Ks ist zwischen den grossen 
Gebilden der epischen Poesie, welche Begebenheiten oder Helden 
schildern, wie sie neben einander stehen, und zwischen der 
dramatischen Kunst, welche Handlungen und Charaktere darstellt, 
wie sie d u r c h einander werden, ein tiefer Gegensatz, der für 
den Schaffenden nicht leicht zu bewältigen ist.“ 

2 ) cfr. Brandes, p. 303. - Ähnlich äussert sich Sarrazin in 
„Victor Hugos Lyrik“ (p. 9); er nennt die Burggrafen „eine gigan¬ 
tische Missgeburt, eine Art Selbstparodie“; ebenso hält Niese (p. 4) die 
Burggrafen für ein Werk, „das sich fast wie eine Selbstparodie auf 



wirklichen Welt in das Reich der Halbgötter, Zauberer 
uud unsterblichen Ritter versetzen, dann werden uns die 
„Burggrafen“ als eine gewaltige, dialogisierte Epopöe er¬ 
scheinen, deren Lektüre in sinnendes Staunen versetzt. 
Diesen Standpunkt nahmen jene ein, denen dieser Sang 
Hugos als ein hohes, ja das höchste Erzeugnis seiner 
poetischen Kraft erschien. 1 ) So meint Lacour, der so 
streng mit den Dramen des Dichters ins Gericht zu gehen 
pflegt, bezüglich der „Burggrafen“: „Seuls Les Burgrave$ 
nous prouvent qu’il possedait les dons de l’epopee drama- 
tique, sinon du drame proprement historique. [?] II y a 
en effet, une grande difference entre faire revivre des 
epoques legendaires, et mettre sur la scene quelqu’une des 
grandes figures de l'histoire proprement dite.“ 2 ) 

Jedenfalls war das Urteil Heinrich Heines allzu streng: 
er schrieb: „La nouvelle oeuvre de M. Victor Hugo ne 

des Dichters Grundsätze ausnimmt“. — Morlot (in R. d’Art dr. 18$<>. 
Band IY. p. 238) heisst das vorliegende Stück: „un drame colossalo- 
ment faux ä tous egards, oü le sublime ne se melange pas au bur- 
lesque, raais oü il est le burlesque lui-meme.“ 

*) Claretie (in „Emile Augier“ p. 7) nennt das Drama: „un chef- 
d ? ceuvre superbe; l’oeuvre la plus extraordinaire de Victor Hugo, 
oeuvre etonnante, granitique u ; ferner vgl. man: Renouvier (p. 219): 
r (Euvre magnifique, ä tort donnee au theätre et restee incomprise u : 
Leconte de Lisle (p. 16): „Jamais Victor Hugo n’avait fait entendrc 
sur la scfene de plus majestueuses et de plus hautes paroles.“ — Henri 
de Bornier, welcher als Präsident im Namen der dramatischen Schrift¬ 
steller Frankreichs eine Rede bei der Beisetzung Hugos im Pantheon 
hielt, sagte in derselben: „ Les Burgraves ont la grandeur doulou- 
reuse et titanique des trilogies d’Eschyle.“ (cfr. Ind. alph. p. 53.) — 
Monod (p. 11) schreibt: „Le plus beau de ses drames, Les Burgraves , 
est une epopee dialoguee . . . Jamais cerveau huraain n’a eu a oe 
degre le don de creer des images.“ Erwähnt süien noch die Artikel 
von Anatole Cerfberr in der R. d’Art dr. 1895. I. p. 249 und von 
d’Abrest in U. Z. 1855. II. p. 328, in welchen beiden das vorliegend* 
Drama für ein Meisterwerk erklärt wird. 

2 ) cfr. N. R. 1887. April, p. 775 ff.; dort heisst es ferner: „C’est 
Wcuvre la plus belle d’Hugo dramaturge, bien que la moins jouable!“ 



temoigne ui d'aboudance d'imagination, ni dharmonie, ui 
(i enthousiasme, ni de liberte de pensee; eile renferme 
aueune etincelle de genie.“ *) Wenn nämlich auch die 
-Burggrafen“ ein litterarischer Irrtum waren, so muss man 
doch die Form derselben, das heisst jene marmorglatten, 
harmonisch-gleitenden Verse als die Offenbarung eines 
poetischen Talentes erster Ordnung anerkennen: „La forme 
curanie toujours etait superbe“, 2 ) und man kann Vinet 
recht geben, welcher denjenigen ..gewaltig“ nennt, der einen 
solchen Irrtum begehen konnte. 3 ) Freilich wird man mit 
<’harles Magnin sagen: 

..Non satis est pulchra esse poemata, dulcia sunto!“ 4 ) 

Heroenfiguren haben der Gestaltungskraft Victor Hugos 
nicht mehr genügt; er wollte Riesen und Kolosse. Nach 
und nach haben sich die dramatischen Gestalten, wie auch 
die poetischen Doktrinen des Dichters zu unermesslichen 
Verhältnissen entwickelt. 5 ) In gleichmässiger Abstufung 


*) cfr. „Lutece“, 20 mars 1843, p. 303. 

-) So schreibt Bire. dein da« verdammende Urteil der Menge 
zu hart dünkte (V. H., apres 1830, II. p. 29.) — Der schon erwähnte 
Leconte de Lisle sagte (p. 16 seines „Discours“): „Ce sont des vers 
spacieux, d’une facture souveraine, dignes d’exprimer les passions 
farouches de ces vieux chevaliers-geants du Rhin.“ 

3 ) cfr. Vinet, II. p. 549. 

4 ) Artikel in R. d. d. M. vom 15. März 1843 (p. 1054 ff.), wo 
es u. a. heisst: „Aux conrbinaisons purement humaines, passionnees, 
raisonnables, il ajouta des combinaisons surnaturelles et fantastiques; 
on avait dramatise la fable et Htistoire, il crut pouvoir dramatiser la 
legende . . . Son drarne est un reve, iuais un reve, si Ton Tose 
dire, taille dans le granit ou cisele sur l’acier.“ 

5 ) Der Recensent des Dramas in der F. Q. R. (1843. Band XXXI, 
p. 197) vergleicht Hugos Stück mit Byrons Werk „Manfred“: „When 
we took a general view of this drama, we insensibly contrasted it 
with the Manfred of Lord Byron. The Burgraves seemed an ema- 
nation of the mountain heights of the Rhine, as Manfred ofSwitzer- 
land. M. Victor Hugo’s first eonception did look like a genuine 
inspiration . . . But the fratrieide spoils all. llow much better is the 

Slcumcr. V. Dramen. 19 
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schreitet dieser Zug von „Cromwell“ bis zu seinem letzten 
Bühnendrama „Les Burgraves“ fort, um vollends in dem 
noch zu besprechenden Stöcke „Torquemada“ den Zenith 
zu erreichen. Man hat in dieser phantastischen Ge¬ 
staltungskraft des französischen Dichterfürsten ein 
deutsches Element finden wollen: gleich den deutschen 
Märchendichtern belebt Hugo die ganze Natur, gleich ihnen 
liebt er zu träumen. 

eonception of Byron, as far as it concerns the crime for which 
Manfred suffers. Manfred with all its faults, is a sustained lyric, a 
monologue of impressive unity: while the Burgraves with great 
literary merit, is running off into the most incoherent absurdities.“* 



Kapitel X. 


„Torquemada.“ 

Nach dem ira Jahre 1843 gefassten Entschlüsse, in 
Zukunft kein Werk mehr für die Buhne schreiben zu 
wollen, war Victor Hugo bei seinen späteren dramatischen 
Arbeiten durch keinerlei Rücksichtnahme auf die scenische 
Darstellung mehr behindert und konnte so seiner sprudelnden 
Phantasie den weitesten Spielraum gewähren. Schon in 
den r Burggrafen“ hatte die Enormität der Charaktere bei 
der einen Partei ein bewunderndes Staunen, bei der anderen 
ein tadelndes Kopfscbütteln hervorgerufen; und doch hatte 
die Fähigkeit des Dichters, ungeheuerliche Charaktere 
zu zeichnen, noch nicht den Höhepunkt erreicht. Erst 
für das fast zwei Jahrzehnte später geschriebene Drama 
„Torquemada“ sollte ihm dies Vorbehalten sein, 

Victor Hugo glaubte, in Torquemada, dem Inquisitor 
des fünfzehnten Jahrhunderts, eine Persönlichkeit gefunden 
zu haben, die „ohne das Geheimnis ihres Gewissens zu 
offenbaren“ die Erde verlassen habe. 1 ) Er stellte sich die 
Aufgabe, dieses Mysterium, die geheime Triebfeder seiner 
Schreckensthaten, zu ergründen. — In der Verbannung, 
auf der meerumwogten Insel Jersey, begann Hugo am 
1. Mai 1889 die Niederschrift seines Stückes und arbeitete 
an den zwei Teilen desselben bis zum 21. Juni jenes 
Jahres, dem vierzigsten Jahrestage der Vollendung von 

cfr. Notes |>. ItiO. 

19 * 
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„Marion de Lorme“. 1 ) Im Juli 1869 fügte er den zweiten 
Akt des ersten Teiles hinzu, dem er die Aufschrift Les 
trois Pretres gab. 

Dreizehn Jahre ruhte das fertiggestellte Stück in der 
Mappe des Dichters und erschien erst am 2. Juni 1882 
im Buchhandel. 2 ) Man hat nach den Gründen geforscht, 
aus denen Victor Hugo mit der Drucklegung dieses Dramas 
gewartet habe, und es sind verschiedene Ansichten geäussert 
worden. Grassmann 3 ) meint, Hugo habe das „radikal¬ 
republikanische Stück“ aus Besorgnis für seine eigene 
Sicherheit nicht früher veröffentlichen dürfen. Diese An¬ 
sicht ist aber durchaus unbegründet; denn einesteils treten 
im Stücke die revolutionären Ideen nur in mässigem Um¬ 
fange hervor, 4 ) anderenteils war die Zeit nach dem Sturze 
Napoleons III. weit geeigneter für die Veröffentlichung 
ultrarepublikani'scher Werke als die Epoche des Präsidenten 
Jules Grevy. 5 ) — Da ausserdem die Kirche in Hugos 
Drama durch den unwürdigen Papst Alexander VI. ver¬ 
treten wird, so musste dieses Stück bei einer Herausgabe 
zur Zeit der Pariser Commune sehr grossen Anklang finden. 
Die Besorgnis, sich persönlichen Gefahren auszusetzen, 

! ) Auf der ersten Seite des Originalmanuskriptes liest man: 
„Commence le 1 er mai 1869 pendant le moment de la publication de 
L’Komme qui rit“ Auf der letzten Seite des Manuskriptes steht: 
„21 juin 1869. II y a quarante ans, en ce meine mois de juin 
(1829), j’ecrivais Marion de Lorme .“ — Der Akt „Les trois pretres* 
trägt die Notiz „ler juillet u (cfr. Notes p. 159.) — Wie Goncourt 
(V. p. 244) am 27. Dez. 1875 in seinem Tagebuche sich notierte, 
erklärte Hugo damals, er habe dieses Drama auf „papier de fib* 
niedergeschrieben: „pour en assurer la Conservation“. 

2 ) Die erste Druckausgabe trug den Titel: „Torquemada, drame. u 
Paris. 1882. Calman Levy. in-8°. 

3 ) cfr. Grassmann, p. 45. 

4 ) Zum Beispiel in Teil II, Akt 2, Scene 3 und 5, wo die Könige 
als „Banditen“, „Götzen“, „Spreu“ bezeichnet werden. 

5 ) Derselbe hatte die Präsidentschaft inne in den Jahren 
1879 bis 1887. 
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kann also unmöglich den Dichter von der Veröffentlichung 
des Dramas zurückgehalten haben. Überhaupt war Victor 
Hugo nicht der Mann, der aus Furcht vor seinen Feiuden 
ein Werk ungedruckt liegen Hess: dies beweisen bis zur 
Kvidenz die ^Chätiments* 4 . *) 

Ein anderer Hugoforscher, der Belgier Dancourt, ist 
der-Meinung, in dem jetzigen „Torquemada“ löge eine 
späte, tendenziöse Umarbeitung eines gemässigt ge¬ 
halteneu Originales vor. 2 ) Jenen kirchenfreundlichen 
Grundtext habe Hugo nicht mehr veröffentlichen wollen, 
nachdem er infolge der Anerkennung Napoleons III. durch 
Pius IX. auch ein heftiger Gegner des letzteren geworden 
wäre . 3 1 — Da Dancourt keine Beweise für seine Aufstellung 
beibringt, und da dieser Gedanke schliesslich auch nur 
eine Vermutung sein soll.*) so ist er bis auf weiteres ab¬ 
zuweisen. Gemäss der Notiz im überlieferten Original- 

’) Die erste Ausfälle derselben erschien in Brüssel im Jahre 
1853. Nicht einmal das Entgegenkommen Napoleons, der die 
Aufführung der Hugoschen Dramen im Jahre 1867 gestattete, hinderte 
den Dichter, das für den französischen Gewalthaber verletzende Ge¬ 
dicht Mentami zu veröffentlichen. 

-) efr. R. U., Juli 1885, p. 141. (Lettre de Paris du 25 juin.) 

*) Man vergleiche Hugos polemische Schrift: „Le Pape“, deren 
erste Ausgabe im April ls78 erschien (im gleichen Jahre kam 
eine Gegenschrift von A. de Brigny heraus: „Pape contre Pape oU 
le pape de Victor Hugo et le Pape de PKgliso.** Paris. Fechoz. in-8°); 
ferner sind verschiedene Reden Hugos gegen das Papsttum zu er¬ 
wähnen, die in den Art es et Pa rotes sich vorfinden (erste Ausgabe 
derselben: 1. und II. Band 1875; III. Band 1876). 

4 ) cfr. R. G., Juli 1885, p. 111. — Höchstens könnte sich Dancourt 
zur Stütze für seine These auf die Abänderung der Scene 3 in Akt i, 
Teil I berufen, deren Variante in den Notes p. 162 steht. Es handelt 
sieh tun das Zwiegespräch zwischen dem Prior und dem Marquis 
de Fuentel. Im Kontexte des Dramas verleitet letzterer den Prior 
zum Bruche des Beichtgeheimnisses; in der Variante zeigt 
sich der Marquis über den Inhalt der Beichte der Königin von Portugal 
ohne weiteres orientiert. 
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manuskripte ist das jetzige Drama im Jahre 1869 verfasst 
worden. 1 ) Warum sollte es nun Victor Hugo nicht etwa 
nach der Entthronung des Papstkönigs, also gleich nach 
dem 20. September 1870, als Manifest veröffentlicht haben, 
wenn es „gegen das Papsttum“ geschrieben worden war?! 

Nach meiner Ansicht ist der Grund der Nicht-Ver- 
.öffentlichung ein anderer und zwar sehr einfacher: Victor 
Hugo bemerkte gar zu deutlich die vielen Män gel des neuen 
Stückes, welches nur uneigentlich den Titel „Drama“ trägt, 
und das er treffender eine „Epopöe der Inquisition“ genannt 
hätte. Das Stück erscheint auch in seiner jetzigen Form 
noch äusserst unfertig; so fehlen eine Reihe notwendiger 
Scenen, zum Beispiel die Ankunft Torquemadas in Rom. 
der Empfang beim Papste und die Überreichung der 
Autorisationsbulle. Sodann hätte die allmähliche Zunahme 
der Macht des Inquisitors gegenüber der königlichen Ge¬ 
walt gezeigt werden müssen. Viel zu abgerissen ist ferner 
der Prozess des Bischofs von Urgel gegen den Häretiker 
(I. Teil, I, 7). Abgesehen von der Ergänzung solcher 
Lücken beabsichtigte der Dichter ohne Zweifel, eine längere 
Vorrede zu schreiben; der Anfang einer solchen befindet 
sich unter den Anmerkungen zum Drama; zweifelsohne 
gedachte er ausführlich darzuthun, dass „der Torquemada 
des Dramas, das heisst der Visionär im Henker, nichts 


*) Seltsam nimmt sich zu dieser Angabe ein Brief Hugos vom 
18. April 1866 aus, der an Fournier, den Direktor des Theaters der 
Porte-Saint-Martin, gerichtet ist; in diesem Briefe heisst es hinsichtlich 
Torquemadas: „Pour que le drame, ecrit par moi cet liiver, 
put etre joue, il faudrait des conditions de libertß refusees en France 
k tous, et k moi plus qu’ä personne. Du reste ce drame est compose 
pour la representation et completement adapte k l’optique scenique. 
Mais tout-ä-fait jouable au point de vue de l’art, il l’est moins au 
point de vue de la censure. J’attends, et mon drame paraltra le jour 
oü la liberte reviendra.“ (cfr. Corr. II. p. 293.) — Dieser Brief 
scheint die Ansicht Dancourts von einer doppelten Redaktion des 
Dramas zu bestätigen! 



der möglichen Wirklichkeit Widerstrebendes an sich 
trüge'. *) 

Doch machen wir uns endlich mit dem Inhalte der 
nur lose zusammenhängenden zwei Teile oder der fünf 
Akte des Stückes bekannt. 

1. Teil. Der Dichter versetzt uns auf den Kirchhof 
eines Augustinerklosters in Katalonien. Der Prior desselben 
wandelt sorgenvoll zwischen den Gräbern und gebietet 
einem fremden Kindringlinge. sich zu entfernen. Dieser 
giebt sich indessen als der spanische König Ferdinand zu 
erkennen. Kr verlangt vom Prior Auskunft über den 
Infanten Sanche de Salinas und dessen Braut, die Infantin 
Rosa d'Orthez. welche sich beide im Kloster aufhalten. 
Der Begleiter des Königs, der bejahrte Marquis de Fueutel. 
erfährt aus den Antworten des Priors, dass Don Sanche 
sein Enkelkind ist. 

Sanche und Rosa erscheinen nach dem Weggange 
des Königs. Sie ergötzen sich an kindlichen Spielen, als 
plötzlich ein Mönch. Namens Torqnemada, sie verscheucht. 
Letzterem folgt der Bischof von lirgel mit den Kloster¬ 
brüdern auf dem Kusse nach. Torquemada erhält den 
Befehl, seinen häretischen Lehren zu entsagen. Als er 
sich dessen weigert, heisst man ihn in ein offenes Grab 
steigen, das mit einem Steine geschlossen wird. Noch 
rechtzeitig kommen nach dem Verschwinden der Mönche 
Don Sanche und Doha Rosa zurück, um Torquemada zu 
retten, indem sie mit Hilfe eines eisernen Kreuzes den 
Grabstein entfernen. 

Torquemada entflieht aus Spanien, um in Rom dem 
Papste seine Ideen zu unterbreiten. In einer Gebirgshöhle 


ctV. 7V /7 (uc cohuhchccv p. 160: r Le Torquemada de ce drame, 
le visionnaire dans le hourreau, n’a, du reste, rien de contraire u 
la realite possible.“ [!J 
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unweit Rom findet er den greisen Einsiedler Franz von 
Paula. Dieser ermahnt den hitzigen Dominikaner zur 
Milde; doch Torquemada glaubt, durch das Verbrennen der 
Sünder dem Himmel neue Selige zuführen zu können. 
Ein eintretender Jäger hat die letzten Worte des Mönches 
gehört uud stimmt ihm lachend zu: es ist der eben er¬ 
wählte Papst Alexander VI. selbst. 

II. Teil. Die Scene stellt den Hof des königlichen 
Palastes zu Burgos dar. Dort befindet sich der Marquis 
de Fuentel mit Don Sanche, dessen Vermählung gefeiert 
werden soll. Während der Jüngling seiner Braut entgegen¬ 
eilt, erscheint der König undenthüllt dem zurückschaudernden 
Marquis, dass er gesonnen sei, Don Sanche zu töten, da er 
selbst Dona Rosa besitzen wolle. Der Marquis kennt 
seinen Herrn ganz genau und stimmt ihm zu, weil er weiss, 
dass Ferdinand stets das Gegenteil des ihm Angerateuen 
thut. In der That gebietet der König, die beiden Verlobten 
in ein Kloster zu führen, da ihre schon abgelegten Gelübde 
eine Vermählung verböten. — 

Der heimgekehrte Torquemada hat sein blutiges Werk 
begonnen, überall rauchen die Scheiterhaufen. Die Wut 
des Inquisitors kehrt sich besonders gegen die Judeu. Der 
Grossrabbiner Moses-Ben-Habib entschliesst sich, durch 
ein Geldgeschenk die Huld des Königs zu erwerben. 
Letzterer macht seinen Entschluss von dem Urteile seiner 
Gemahlin Isabella abhängig: er ist aber bereit, dem zu 
weit vordringenden Mönche entgegenzutreten. In diesem 
Gedanken beauftragt er den Marquis de Fuentel, Dona 
Rosa dem Kloster zu entreissen und stellt ihm eine Voll¬ 
macht aus, mit welcher der Marquis forteilt. 

Die Königin selbst kommt und willigt nach einigem 
Zaudern in die Aufhebung der Verbannung des jüdischen 
Volkes ein. In diesem Augenblicke erscheint Torquemada 
und verflucht die beiden Herrscher, weil sie das Lösegeld 



der Juden angenommen haben. Gedemütigt widerruft der 
Köuig seine Milderungsbestimmungen. — 

Es ist inzwischen dem Marquis gelungen, mit Hilfe 
der königlichen Vollmacht sowohl Don Sanche als auch 
Dona Rosa zu befreien. Er hat sie vorläufig in den Park 
des Königs geführt und sucht nach einer weiteren Zufluchts¬ 
stätte für die beiden glücklich Vereinten. Doch schon 
hat Torquemada durch den Hofnarren des Königs vou der 
Entführung jener beiden aus dem Kloster erfahren und 
erscheint. Nachdem er aber die Liebenden als seine 
Lebensretter erkannt hat, beschliesst er, ihnen dankbar 
zu sein. Zufällig erwähnt Dona Rosa, wie sie ihn, den 
Mönch, ehedem dadurch befreit haben, dass sie vermittelst 
eines eisernen Kreuzes den Grabstein wegwälzten: 
der Inquisitor erbleicht und beschliesst, das Paar dem 
Flammentode zu weihen, um es so vor dem ewigen Ver¬ 
derben zu bewahren; das ist der Dank Torquemadas! 

Mit dem Erscheinen der Totenmönche schliesst das 
schauerliche Drama ab. 

Es wurde schon augedeutet, dass dieses Stück Hugos 
nie eine Aufführung erlebt hat. Der Dichter hielt jedoch 
eine solche nicht für unmöglich, wie eine Notiz beweist, 
in der er meint, bei einer Vorstellung könne man den 
zweiten Abschnitt des ersten Teiles streichen. 1 ) 

Dem gegenüber ist zu bemerken, dass das moderne 
Theater — und zwar das französische noch weniger als 
das deutsche: mit seinen traditionellen Formen und seiner 
unerschütterlichen Technik (Rudolf von Gottschall) — nicht 
im Stande wäre, ein Stück von so eigenartigem Gepräge 
und einer fast gesuchten Formenlosigkeit erfolgreich zu 
geben. Um nämlich die endlosen Monologe des Werkes 

*) Derselbe trägt den Titel: Les trois Prctres ; cfr. Note I. 
p. 159; man vergleiche auch den oben auf Seite 294 in Anin. I ab¬ 
gedruckten Brief des Dichters. 



überhaupt erträglich zu machen, müsste etwa die Scenerie 
sich fortwährend verändern! Ja, der griechische Kothurn 
müsste wieder in seine Rechte treten, um die Hünengestalt 
eines Torquemada und die neronische Figur eines Ferdinand 
auch äusserlich hinreichend hervortreten zu lassen. Ferner 
müsste die moderne Bühne um das Fünffache sich er¬ 
weitern, und die Scheiterhaufen, auf welche die Hand 
Torqnemadas deutet, würden dicht gedrängt emporqualmen 
und Menschenfleisch umzüngeln müssen! Und doch würden 
nach Überwindung aller technischen Schwierigkeiten die 
zahllosen A-part-Scenen des Dramas, die oft eine enorme 
Länge haben, jeden Augenblick das Interesse des Zu¬ 
schauers beeinträchtigen. 

Da Victor Hugo bei der Herausgabe dieses Werkes 
darauf verzichtete, die Geschichtlichkeit desselben zu 
behaupten, vielmehr selbst eine Reihe von historischen 
Unrichtigkeiten ausdrücklich zugab, 1 ) so brauchen wir uns 
bei dieser Frage nicht aufzuhalten und können sogleich 
zu einer Betrachtung der im Drama gegebenen Charaktere 
übergehen, um aus ihr ein Urteil über dieses Stück Hugos 
zu gewinnen. 

Nur einen kurzen Blick brauchen wir auf die Gestalt 
des Helden zu werfen; denn aus dem Vorhergehenden 
ergiebt sich schon, dass wir es nicht mit einem 
Menschen, sondern mit einem Ungeheuer zu thun 
haben. Die Antithese beherrscht Torquemadas ganzen 
Charakter in unendlichen Proportionen. Er ist grausam, 
weil er mitleidig ist (I. Teil I, 6 p. 40 f.); er verbrennt 
seine Mitmenschen, weil er sie retten will (ibidem): er 


r ) z. B.: Die Vertauschung Innocenz’ VIII. (1484—1492) mir 
Sixtus IV. (1471 -1484) [cfr. I. Teil I, 2 p. 19] und des letzteren mit 
Alexander VI., der zur Zeit, in welcher das Drama spielt, 1482, gar 
nicht Papst war, sondern erst am 11. August 1492 die Tiara erhielt. 
— Ferner sind geschichtlich unwahr die Charakterzeichnungen von 
Ferdinand und Isabella und endlich der Hyperfanatismus Torquemadas. 
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zertrümmert ihr irdisches Glück, weil er ihr himmlisches 
will (I. Teil I, 2 p. 17); er ist Visionär, weil er ein Teufel 
ist (ib.); er dünkt sich als die Seele der Kirche, weil er sich 
wie ein Nichts vorkommt (p. 67 und p. 48); er ist das 
„Heil“, weil er der Mörder der Menschen ist (p. 71 und 
p. 134); sein Bestreben ist es: que la vie aura pour 
banuiere la mort (p. 68); und zur Erreichung seines Zieles 
strebt er dahin, „die Hölle auszubrennen“ 1 ) durch eine 
erbarmungslose Vernichtung der Mitmenschen. In brutaler 
Anmassung ruft Torquemada aus: 

„Je suis le guerisseur 

Aux mains sauglautes. Online il sauve et semble horrible.* 

Der Eigendünkel des Inquisitors erhebt den Mönch 
über die irdischen Gewalthaber, die er „Banditen“ und 
-falsche Götter“ nennt, und denen er höhnend zuruft: 

.,La vaine loi, 

() princes, c'est la votre, et nous avons la vraie, 

Nous somines le froment et vous etes Eivraie/ 1 

In seinem eigenen Palaste verflucht Torquemada den 
König! (p. 131). Und wie vergilt er erst seinen Lebens¬ 
rettern ! Auch sie überantwortet er dem Scheiterhaufen, 
weil sie zur Hebung des schweren Grabsteines einen Kreuz¬ 
balken benutzt haben! 

So zeichnet Victor Hugo den bourreou par pitie, den 
ein Mitarbeiter der Zeitschrift „The Athenaeum“ sehr 
treffend mit dem Polizeibeamten Javert in Hugos Romane 
„Les Miserables“ vergleicht. Wie dieser unbeugsam seinen 
Wohlthäter der vermeintlichen Pflicht opfert, so auch 

l ) „Cauteriser l'enfer* (p. 42); car Veau lare le corpx, mais le feit 
lave Väme (ibidem). — Nach den Angaben des spanischen Geschichts¬ 
schreibers Llorente (1756 1823) hat Torquemada innerhalb acht¬ 

zehn Jahren wegen „Verbrechen* aller Art gegen 20000 Menschen 
verbrannt. Doch vergleiche man über die Unzuverlässigkeit 
Llorentes das Werk von Ile feie: „Der Kardinal Ximenes und die 
kirchlichen Zustände Spaniens am Ende des 15. und Anfänge des 
10 . Jahrhunderts.“ Tübingen 1844. 
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Torquemada. *) Die Gestalt des Inquisitors erregt in uns 
einen unsäglichen Widerwillen, der um so intensiver 
sich kundgiebt, als in dem Charakter des Papstes, des 
Königs und der Königin keinerlei Gegengewicht zu diesem 
Scheusale geboten wird. 

Der Papst Alexander VI. erscheint als Atheist und 
Cyniker; für ihn ist der Mensch nur eine „geknetete 
Aschenmasse“ (p. 73) und das gemeinste Verbrechen dünkt 
ihm ein Tand: 

„Je prends ä mon service 

Ce qu’on appelle le crime, et ce qü’on nomme vice. 

L’inceste, prejuge! Le nieutre, expedient! 

J’honore le scrupule en le congediant!“ 

Alexander lästert den Gott, an den er nicht glaubt 
(p. 74). Der Vater der Lucrezia. Borgia ruft sarkastisch aus: 

„Est-ce que vous croyez que, si rna fille est belle, 

Je me generai, moi, pour etre amoureux d’elle V 

Ah ga! mais je serai un imbecile!“ 

Ebenso widerwärtig ist der Repräsentant des König¬ 
tums Ferdinand von Aragonien gezeichnet: er ist 
brutal (p. 7), heuchlerisch (p. 8), abergläubisch und un¬ 
gläubig (p. 16), frivol und geil (p. 13 und 15). Je zügel¬ 
loser sein Berater, der Marquis, lebt, desto - angenehmer 
ist es dem Könige (p. 9): zugleich gewährt es ihm eine 
teuflische Lust, seinen ergrauten Mentor zu verhöhnen 
(p. 12 und 94). Ihm ist der Mord ein ganz natürliches 
Mittel, um einen Unbequemen zu beseitigen (p. 114); der 


') „Torquemada is painted in this play as the Jnvert of the 
Romish (’hureli; the single-minded enthusiast, who following to their 
inevitable conclusion the materialistic doctrines upon which liis mind 
has been fed froin childhood. bums and tortures people from pure 
love . . . Javert appears in this play as Torquemada. The two are 
one and the same vharacter under different conditions“. (cfr. Ath. 
Juni 1882, p. 723 ff.) 



Ehebruch dünkt ihm etwas Selbstverständliches (p. 9*2i. 
In wahnsinnigem Stolze ruft er aus: 

„Httir est hon! Los Ca’ins sont mos frcres, 

Marquis, je hriserais I)ieu lui-nieme!“ 

Zu diesen abscheulichen (’harakterzügen kommt als 
Krönung die widerliche Feigheit und die knechtische 
Furcht Ferdinands vor Torquemada (p. 87 und 182 f.). 

Es ist unbegreiflich, dass der Dichter uns zumutet, 
für ein solches Ungeheuer, das nicht eine Lichtseite an 
sich trägt, Interesse zu empfinden: mit Fkel muss man 
sich von diesem Bilde abwenden! 

Der Marquis de Fuentel bildet ein würdiges Seiten- 
stück zum Könige. Er hat eine ausschweifende Jugendzeit 
hinter sich. Durch seine Gewandtheit und Schmeichelei 
machte er sich frühzeitig dem Herrscher unentbehrlich, 
der ihn von einem Pagen zum Marquis erhob. Gleich 
seinem Gebieter ist er ein Gotteslästerer (p. 9ti) und Feig¬ 
ling tp. 31). In sein finsteres Herz hat Victor Hugo die 
väterliche Liebe gesenkt, gleichwie er einer Lucrezia 
Borgia die Mutterliebe ins Herz legte. Diese Antithese 
des Dichters zerstört abermals jede menschliche Natürlich¬ 
keit: sie lässt übrigens die Erbärmlichkeit des Marquis 
nur noch greller hervortreten. 

Auf fast allen Gestalten des Dramas scheint ein Fluch 
zu ruhen; denn auch der Bischof von Urgel. 1 ) sogar Franz 
von Paula 2 ) und endlich der Hofnarr Gucho 3 ) sind ab- 

*) Derselbe wirft mit Sehimpfworton um sieh (p. 47) und zeigt 
sieh grausam (p. 52). 

*) Er ruft dem Torquemada zu: „Je prierai Dieu pour vous, 
afinqu’il vous foudroie!* (p. 68). 

8 ) Er ist ein cyniseher (p. 18), schadenfroher (p. 82) und 
frecher Mensch (p. 89). Bei der Schilderung der Macht Torquemadas 
fällt Gucho ganz aus der Rolle (p. 87). Hugo hat offenbar diese 
Figur nur seinem Prinzipe von der Notwendigkeit des Grotesken im 
Drama zuliebe in das Stück hineingepresst. 



stossend gezeichnet. — „Le meme infini pese sur tous les 
hommes, et le meme voyage est fait par tout mortel“: 
das ist der Grundton des Stückes, dessen Figuren, wie 
wir sahen, sich gegenseitig an Nichtswürdigkeit überbieten. 

Nur auf kurze Augenblicke vermag die Gestalt der 
Rosa d’Orthez das Herz des Lesers zu erfreuen. Als 
Braut Sanehes wird Rosa vor dem lüsternen Auge des 
Königs in einem Kloster verborgen gehalten. In anmutiger 
Freude spielt das sechzehnjährige Mädchen an der Seite 
ihres Verlobten und hascht nach den entfliehenden Schmetter¬ 
lingen. Für die Liebkosungen Sanehes hat Rosa nur ein 
geteiltes Interesse: das Sehnen der Liebe ist noch nicht 
in ihrem Herzen erwacht. In naivem Zorne ruft sie dem 
stürmischen Don Sanche zu: 

„Avant le mariage, un baiser! Non. Jamais. 

Je n : en veux pas!“ 

Als sie aber den Kummer ihres jungen Ritters be¬ 
merkt, da eilt sie mitleidig in dessen Arme, um aber schon im 
nächsten Momente wieder den Schmetterlingen sorglos 
nachzujagen. Die hereinbrechende Nacht, welche ihrem 
kindlichen Spiele ein Ende setzt, erfüllt ihr Herz mit 
süsser Sehnsucht, und sie spricht, auf ein fernes Lied 
lauschend: 

„Tu vois qu’on cliante, 

La nuit avec des chants dans l’oijbre est plus touchante; 

Un chant, c’est de la joie Offerte au ciel sacre. 

Tout aime sur la terre. Aimons.“ 

Obwohl die Hilferufe Torquemadas aus dem Grabe Rosa 
sehr erschreckt haben, hilft sie doch beherzt ihrem Ver¬ 
lobten bei der Entfernung des Grabsteines und bezeigt 
eine kindliche Freude über die Errettung des Mönches. 

Durch das Eingreifen des Königs wird Rosa dem 
stillen Glücke an der Seite Don Sanehes entrissen. 
Ferdinand rühmt, von der Schönheit der Jungfrau be¬ 
zaubert, ihren Liebreiz in glühenden Worten: 



„Rosa me plait. Jamais front plus fier ne mela 

La pudeur au sourire, et jamais une tille 

X accoupla mieux la voix qui charme ä 1%eil qui brille ; 

Elle regarde avee un doux air inhumain • 

Elle a de petits pieds qui tiendraient dans ma main; 

Elle tremble aiscment, sa beaute s’en augmente. u 

Nach langer Trennung sieht Rosa den Geliebten wieder; 
an seiner Seite jauchzt sie in innigster Freude auf: sie 
erblickt in ihrer Wiedervereinigung eine huldvolle Fügung 
der Vorsehung. Mit thränenfeuchtem Blicke gedenkt sie 
der schweren Zeit der Trennung: 

„Ami, j’ai bien pleure! Quand Pespoir se perdit, 

Qu and je me vis au fand de ce clottre emmence, 

Oh, quand je vis le fil de notre destinee 

Se rompre, et nos deux c<eurs Pun de Pautre arraches, 

Et les projets du roi vaguement ebauches, 

Hnrreur! je me sentis tendre, invincible, forte, 

Eiere, et j'ai souhaite bien des fois etre inorte.“ 

Jetzt scheint Rosas Glück unvergänglich zu sein; den er¬ 
scheinenden Torqueinada begrüsst sie mit den freudigen 
Worten: 

„Pore, soyez beni. Oe fut une heure auguste 
Que eelle oü I)ieu permit, 6 vieillard saint et juste, 

Que nous entendissions vos cris dans le tombeau.“ 

ln harmloser Unschuld erzählt das Mädchen die Art und 
Weise, wie es ihr und ihrem Geliebten möglich war, den 
schweren Grabstein zu entfernen. Damit aber bereitet sie 
sich und ihm ein Hochzeitslager auf den flammenden 
Balken des Scheiterhaufens! 

Während die Gestalt Don Sanehes nichts anderes als 
eine Nachbildung Otberts ist, *) zeigt Dona Rosa, im 

*) Dieserhalb ist von einer speciellen Charakteristik Don Bauches 
abgesehen worden. — Der alternde Dichter scheint nicht mehr im 
stände gewesen zu sein, völlig neue Gestalten zu schaffen; denn 
auch der Marquis ist nur eine Kopie Jobs; Ferdinand ist ein zweiter 
Hatto, und Torquemada ein anderer Barbarossa. 
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Gegensätze zu Regina, eine anmutige Natürlichkeit und 
Frische. Ist sie anfangs noch das wilde, sorglose Mädchen, 
welches von Liebe nichts weiss, das sich seiner Reize 
kaum bewusst ist, so erblüht sie während der Trennungs¬ 
zeit, fern von Don Sanche, zur sinnigen Jungfrau, in deren 
Herz die Liebe einen stillen Einzug gehalten- hat. Es 
zeigt sich also eine gewisse Entwickelung in dem 
Charakter des Mädchens; freilich lässt der Dichter mehr 
die äusseren Reize der Jungfrau, ihre Jugendlichkeit und 
Schönheit, hervortreten: die seelische Vertiefung geht dieser 
weiblichen Gestalt des Dichters fast ganz ab. 

Über die Königin lsabella, welche erst iu den letzten 
Scenen des Dramas auftritt, x ) sind nur wenige Worte zu 
sagen; sie ist fast noch abstossender gezeichnet als ihr 
Gemahl. Letzterer steht unter ihrem unheilvollen Ein¬ 
flüsse; Isabella drängt ihn zu immer grausameren Ver¬ 
folgungen der Ketzer. 2 ) 

Der Königin Augen funkeln in habgieriger Lust 
beim Anblicke des von den Juden dargebotenen Löse¬ 
geldes. 3 ) Auf die Bitten Ferdinands, doch in eine Zurück¬ 
nahme des Verbannungsediktes einzuwilligen, hat Isabella 
nur eine abergläubische Erwiderung: 

„Mais ce sont des maudits qui regardent les astres; 

Oui, un juif se fait invisible, et s’öclaire 

En allumant les doigts du bras d’un enfant mort!“ 

Während ihres unentschiedenen Schwankens zwischen 
Habsucht und Fanatismus beginnt Isabella in geradezu blas- 

’) Man vgl. im zweiten Teile, II, 3 5. 

2 ) Man vergleiche die Schilderung ihres Charakters durch 
Ferdinand (im ersten Teile, I, 2). 

3 ) Schulz (p. 32) weist sehr gut auf die Wichtigthuerei des 
Dichters hin, die darin zu Tage tritt, dass er die 30000 Mark Gold, 
welche die Juden dem Könige darbieten, in 600000 Piaster und 
20 Millionen Sequins, ja sogar in afrikanische Besants und schliesslich 
noch in Silberdouros umrechnen lässt! 
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phemischer Art am himmlische Erleuchtung zu beten. 
Plötzlich schweifen ihre Gedanken zu einem ganz anderen 
Gegenstände ab; sie ruft aus: 

„Monsieur, si de uous deux je mourrais la premiere, 
Jurez-moi de ne point vous remarier!“ 

Ohne die Antwort ihres Gatten abzuwarten, fährt sie mit 
gleisnerischem Blicke fort: 

„Monsieur, prenons Pargent, et chassons tout de nieme 
Les juifs quo je ne puis accepter pour sujets! u 

Bei dem Erscheinen des Inquisitors schwindet jede 
Entschlossenheit aus dem Herzen der Königin. Vor dem 
Mönche niederfallend, fleht sie in ohnmächtiger Ver¬ 
zweiflung um Erbarmen: 

„Donnez-nous Pabsolution, pere!* 

Nichts Edles und Weibliches lindet sich in dem 
Charakter der Königin. Sie ist fürwahr ein passendes 
Seitenstück zu dem erbärmlichen Herrscher! Wie dieser 
birgt Isabella eine cynisohe Menschenverachtung in ihrer 
Seele. Nur mit Abscheu können wir ihre Gestalt betrachten. 

Von sämtlichen Charakteren des Dramas ist also 
höchstens jener der Dona Rosa annehmbar gezeichnet. 
Ihr Bild kann natürlich nicht den peinlichen Eindruck, 
welchen die anderen Figuren des Stückes hinterlassen 
haben, beseitigen. Wir fühlen uns bei der Lesung dieses 
Hugoschen Stückes nicht im mindesten gehoben, sondern 
vielmehr direkt abgestossen! 

Selbst die Sprache des Werkes vermag den Leser nicht 
zu entschädigen. Im Gegensätze zu der prächtigen Diktion der 
„Burggrafen“ ist sie oft unendlich platt, und die Verse 
sind vielfach mühsam aneinandergeleimt. 1 ) Der rhetorische 
ErgussTorquemadas über die Verwirklichung seiner finsteren 
Pläne hinterlässt trotz einzelner schöner Stellen einen 


*) Man vgl. z. B. p. 10. 11. 30. OH u. s. w. — Anders urteilt 
Schulz (p. 32). 

SlrunnT. V. Hildos Dninieii. 
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widerwärtigen Eindruck 1 ): man meint, brenzelndes Holz¬ 
werk zu riechen und fetzen menschlichen Fleisches schmoren 
zu sehen! 

Auch die Liebesscenen zwischen Sanche und Rosa 
sind kaum im stände, dem Geiste des Lesers einige Er¬ 
quickung zu bieten: sie sind dafür viel zu kurz und ab¬ 
gerissen. 2 ) Höchstens macht die letzte Begegnung der 
beiden eine erfreuliche Ausnahme. (II. Teil; III, 5.) 

Zu den Lichtpunkten des Stückes gehören etwa die 
Reden des Franz von Paula (p. 69) und des Juden Moses- 
Ben-Habib; 3 ) auch entbehrt die Schilderung der unheimlichen 
Thätigkeit Torquemadas von seiten des Marquis de Fuentel 
nicht des poetischen Schwunges und Effektes. 4 ) 

Selbstredend vermögen diese wenigen Ausnahmen nicht 
im entferntesten, das „Drama“ zu retten: einen Stempel 
trägt es für immer an sich, nämlich den der Greisen¬ 
haftigkeit. Die wirre Phantasie des fast siebzigjährigen 
Dichters hat Gebilde geformt, die weder der Erde noch 
dem Feenreiche augehören, sondern nur ein Konglomerat 
der socialistisch-religionslosen Ideen eines dem religiösen 
und politischen Radikalismus zusteuernden Mannes sind. 

Mit Fug und Recht darf man dieses Stück Hugos als 
eine litterarische Missgeburt bezeichnen. Für eine solche 
wurde es auch von den Gebildeten Frankreichs angesehen: 
„On comprit que Torquemada n’etait qu’un exercice de vieux 
rhetoricien, amoureux d’antitheses et developpant, sans se 


*) Man vgl. im ersten Teile des Dramas: I, 6. 

2 ) Ein Mitarbeiter des Ath. spricht sich in einer Kritik des 
Dramas (Juni 1882, p. 725) sehr begeistert über das Spiel der jungen 
Leute aus: „The Play is crowded with beauties of music, of colour, 
and of sentiment. The scene in the cemetery where the lovers 
play, the one at catching butterflies and the other at catohing kisses, 
could have been written by no other man!“ 

*) cfr. II. Teil, II, 3. 

4 ) cfr. II. Teil, II, 2. 
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sonder de l hLstoire, ni de la vraisemblauce, eette idee 
routrastee du bücher redetnpteur.“ 1 ) Das Urteil Rudolf 
von Gottschalls 2 ): „Als Dichtung ist Torquemada immer¬ 
hin ein bedeutendes Werk; der alte Dichter hat seine 
Löwentatze noch bewahrt, in der man sein Genie er¬ 
kennt“, — dieses allgemein gehaltene Urteil des deutschen 
Litteraten glauben wir im Vorhergehenden teils widerlegt, 
teils auf seinen wahren Wert zurückgeführt zu haben. 

Es erübrigt noch, einige Worte über die Kritik von 
Leconte de Lisle zu sagen, welcher öffentlich hinsichtlich 
„Torquemadas“ erklärte: „Victor Hugo a developpe son 
etrange conception avec tant de verve, d’eloquenee et de 
.couleur qu’il faut le remercier au nom de la Poesie, 
d'avoir prete eette charite terrible ä cet insense feroce qui 
puisait la haine de l humanite dans l'imbecillite d une foi 
nionstrueuse.“ 3 ) 

Ja, wenn man derart auf die Werke des Meisters 
schwört, wie Leconte de Lisle. oder wie ein anderer, 

*) Man vgl. den Artikel Lacours in N. R., April 1887, p. 775. 

2 ) Man vgl. U. Z., Jahrgang 1882, p. 825. Dem Kritiker des 
Athenaeum (Juni 1882/p. 723) erschien dieses Stuck Hugos gar als 
dessen „bestes Werk u [!]; er schrieb: „Hugo’s best work was mainly 
written during his exile at Guernesey . . . The story, though impro- 
bable enough in parts, is simple and is developed with the skill of a 
master.“ Nur in Bezug auf den Abschluss des Stückes hegt er einigesBe- 
denken: „This is, we ad venture to assert, too entirely terrible a Situation 
for legitimate art“ (p. 724). Es mag beigefügt werden, dass derselbe 
anonyme Kritiker das unsittliche Drama Hugos: „Le Roi s’amuse“ 
ein „wonderful play“ nennt. 

3 ) cfr. „Discours deReception u p. 18. Richtiger urteilte entschieden 
Deschamps (p. 302), welcher schrieb : „Lc Pape , La Pitiv supreme .. . 
Torquemada, Les Quatre - Ycntn de VEsprit pourraient etre retranches 
sans grand dom mag e du repertoire de notre litterature. Ce sont des 
tintamarres assourdissants oü toutes les figures de la rlietorique des 
classes font un tapage infernal ... Victor Hugo, parvenu ä l’apogee 
de la gloire, fut trouble par le vertige des sommets. Sa royaute 
universelle le grisa. II crut qu'il pouvait tout se permettre envers 
le public!“ 
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Jules Tellier, der jammert, dass die losen Notizzettel 
Hugos noch nicht einmal gesammelt und gedruckt worden 
seien, 1 ) dann freilich mag man zu der Ansicht gelangen, 
dass die „Poesie“ über jeden phantastischen Einfall eines 
Greises aufjubeln müsse, und dass der Pegasus eine Mähre 
sei, die sich alles gefallen lassen dürfe! 2 ) Übrigens ge¬ 
reicht für Leconte de Lisle der Umstand zur Entschuldigung, 
dass er sozusagen ex officio den abgeschiedenen Dichter 
loben musste; erhielt er doch den von Victor Hugo zuvor 
innegehabten Sessel in der Academie franpaise! 


*) Derselbe schrieb in seinem Artikel über die Manuskripte 
Hugos (in „Revue bleue“, Oktober 1888): „II est ä souhaiter que ces 
brouillons ne soient point egares. C’est par eux seuls que nous* 
pourrons pen6trer tout a fait dans Pintimite de Hugo et le surprendre 
au moment de la Creation.“ 

* 2 ) Ein gewisser Maxime Graucher schreibt in der „Revue bleue“ 
(April 1886, p. 473), nachdem er gebührend das Theätre en Liberte 
Hugos gelobt hat: „C’est un devoir sacre de recueillir jusqu’au 
dernier Souffle poetique exhale de ses lüvres. II eüt vecu vingt 
ans encore, qu’il eüt publie lui-müme ce que l’on a publie aujourd’hui; 
lui qui voulait que rien ne füt perdu.“ -- In der That erklärte 
der Dichter seinem Biographen Rivet (p. 6)? „Je ne brülerai aucun 
papier; la posterit6 se chargera de brüler ce qu’elle voudra!“ 




Schiassbetrachtung. 


Da es die Aufgabe der Schlussbetrachtung ist, 
die bei der Erörterung der einzelnen Dramen gewonnenen 
Ergebnisse in grossen Zögen, aber doch übersichtlich 
zusammen zu fassen und wo möglich noch zu vertiefen, so 
empfiehlt es sich, das reiche Material in vier Abschnitten 
vorzulegen, von denen die beiden ersten mehr die for¬ 
melle Seite der Hugoschen Dramen berücksichtigen, die 
beiden letzten hingegen sich mehr mit den inhaltlichen 
Verhältnissen der Dramen beschäftigen. Im ersten Teile 
der Schlussbetrachtung würde die Frage zu erörtern sein: 
Welche Stellung weist Hugo dem Drama zu? Der zweite 
Teil befasst sich mit der Sprache der Hugoschen Dramen; 
im dritten Teile werden wir die Aufmerksamkeit auf die 
von Hugo vorgenommene Auswahl und Verarbeitung/der 
dramatischen Stoffe lenken; im vierten Teile endlich, 
welcher am ausführlichsten wegen seiner Bedeutuug aus¬ 
fällt, wäre über die Charakterzeichnung in Hugos 
Dramen zu sprechen. *) 


*) Wegen der Mannigfaltigkeit der in der Schlussbetrachtung 
zu behandelnden Gegenstände Hessen sich die Inhaltsangaben der 
einzelnen Abschnitte nicht genauer formieren; jedem einzelnen 
Teile sind kleinere Erörterungen zugewiesen, welche also durch jene 
Angaben nicht schon von vornherein gekennzeichnet sind. 
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I. 

Die Anzahl der von Victor Hugo verfassten Dramen 
ist nicht gross. Neun der besprochenen Stücke sind in 
einem Zeiträume von sechzehn Jahren entstanden; das 
zehnte, Torquemada , ist ein unvollendetes Werk aus dem 
Greisenalter des Dichters. 

Die Dramen nehmeu etwa den vierten Teil der 
litterarischen Erzeugnisse Hugos ein; rechnet man aber 
die dramatischen Versuche und Entwürfe des Dichters 
hinzu, wie sie in* der Einleitung angegeben wurden, so 
ergiebt sich eine beachtenswerte Leistung des französischen 
Lyrikers auf dem Gebiete der Theaterdichtung. 

Abgesehen von Crom well, haben sowohl die Vers- wie 
auch die Prosadramen einen natürlichen, nicht über den 
üblichen Zeitraum einer abendlichen Vorstellung hinaus¬ 
gehenden Umfang. Die geringste Anzahl von Versen 
zählt das Drama Le Hoi s’amuse (circa 1600 Verse), dem 
Cromwell mit 6600 und Buy Blau mit über 2300 Versen 
als Extreme gegenüber stehen.*) Bezüglich der Prosa¬ 
dramen sei bemerkt, dass ihr Umfang zwischen 1750 und 
2200 Zeilen schwankt. Letztere Ziffer wird von Marie 
Tudor erreicht; erstere kommt dem Drama Lucrece Borgia 
zu. Zwischen beiden steht Angelo mit ungefähr 2050 
Zeilen. 2 ) 


*) Marion de Lormc zählt 2050 Verse. Hernani hat fast 2200 
Verse und ebensoviel Torquemada ; die Burggrafen erreichen die 
Zahl von 1980 Versen. 

2 ) Bei dieser Berechnung sind in der Regel zwei Halbzeilen 
als eine Zeile gerechnet. Selbstverständlich sollen die obigen Zahlen 
nur einen annähernden Begriff von dem Umfange der Stucke geben. 
Besonders bei der Zeilenberechnung ist es fast unmöglich, eine 
durchaus exakte Ziffer anzugeben. Zum Vergleiche mögen einige 
Zahlen folgen, welche die Länge deutscher und englischer Bühnen¬ 
stücke veranschaulichen (cfr. Freytag p. 310): Don Carlos: 5471 Verse; 
Maria Stuart: 3927 V.; Wallensteins Tod : 3865 V.; Nathan : 
3847 V.: Hamlet: 3715V.: Richard III. : 3603 V.: Torquato Tasso: 
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Der Unifaug der Frauenrollen in Hiigos Dramen 
\ariiert ganz erheblich. Im ersten und letzten Drama 
Hugos stellt sich das Verhältnis der weiblichen Rollen 
zu den männlichen auf vier Prozent der Verse; in Hernenn 
und Le Hoi s’aniuse steigt dasselbe auf circa zwölf 
Prozent, um in den drei weiteren Versdramen Marion 
de Lonne , Buy Blas und Hes Burgraves die Verhältniszahl 
von ungefähr siebzehn Prozent zu erreichen. Ganz ab¬ 
weichend davon stellt sich iu den Prosadramen der 
Umfang der weiblichen Rollen im Verhältnis zu den männ¬ 
lichen auf dreissig bis fünfundvierzig Prozent der Zeilen. 

Hatte sich Hugo im Anfänge seiner dramatischen 
Thätigkeit an die übliche Einteilung des Theater¬ 
stückes in fünf Akte gehalten, so liess er dieser zunächst 
bei seinen Prosadramen die Dreiteilung folgen. Lucrfoe 
Borgia , das erste in Prosa verfasste Drama, enthält jedoch 
in den drei Akten die Fünfteilung, da der erste und zweite 
Akt in je zwei Hälften zerfallen. In den beiden anderen 
Prosadramen adoptierte Hugo die spanische Einteilung der 
Theaterstücke in Tagewerke (jornadas, jouruees, Tage¬ 
läufe), wodurch er sich wahrscheinlich zwingen wollte, eine 
gewisse Zeiteinheit zu beobachten . l ) 

In seinem Drama Rüg Blas kehrte Hugo wieder zur 
Einteilung in fünf Akte zurück, um dafür sich die 
grösste Regellosigkeit in Les Burgrares und Torquenuula 
zu gestatten. 

Die Vorreden der Dramen, deren wir im Laufe 
unserer Untersuchung wiederholt gedachten, waren für 
Hugo nicht nur ein Mittel, sich über seine Ideen und 

3458 Y.; Jungfrau ron Orleans: 3394 V.; Wilhelm Teil: 3286 V.; 
König Lear : 3255 V. Man sieht also, dass Hugo, abgesehen von 
Cromwell , sehr wohl das rechte Mass in dem Umfange der Stücke 
einhielt; freilich schrieb Hugo in Alexandrinern, die stets länger als 
der jambische Blankvers sind. 

r ) cfr. Pro face de ('romwell p. 41. 
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Theorien hinsichtlich der Aufgabe und des Wesens der 
dramatischen Dichtung auszusprechen, x ) sondern sie dienten 
ihm auch dazu, sociale, politische, historische und persön¬ 
liche Fragen zu erörtern. Auch liebte es Hugo, in seinen 
Vorreden auf frühere Schriften zurückzukommen und 
wenn möglich auf die Gedankenähnlichkeit zweier Dramen 
hinzuweisen ( Hernani—Rüg Blas; Le Roi s’amuse—Lucrdce 
Borgia). — Für die Beurteilung seiner Stücke waren aber 
vor allem des Dichters Äusserungen über den durch das 
Drama zum Ausdrucke gebrachten Grundgedanken wert¬ 
voll, kurz: seine Erklärung der Tendenz des Stückes. 
Konnten wir in unserer Abhandlung auch nicht jede dies¬ 
bezügliche Erklärung Hugos als massgebend für die Be¬ 
urteilung des Dramas ansehen, so warf doch manche ein 
Licht auf Zeitstimmungen, die eine Aufführung des Stückes 
verhindern mussten (cfr. Marion de Lorme, Le Roi s’amuse, 
Torquemada ). 2 ) 

Die leitende Idee seiner Vorreden und des damit ver¬ 
bundenen Dramas blieb stets die Idee des Kampfes 
gegen die Reste des Pseudoklassicismus. Aus diesem 
Kampfbedürfnisse erklären sich die zahlreichen Wieder* 
holungen seiner dramatischen Grundsätze, sowie die Weiter- 


*) Ausser der Preface de Cromwell , die seltsamer Weise meistens 
allein von allen Vorreden der Dramen Berücksichtigung findet,, 
sind für die Kenntnis der Hugoschen Anschauungen über die drama¬ 
tische Dichtung von Bedeutung die Vorreden zu Marion de Lorme r 
Lucrice Borgia (p. 2 und 4), Marie Tudor , Angelo (p. 2), Ruy Blas 
und Les Burgraves (p. 6—8). 

2 ) Über die Schnelligkeit, mit der Hugo seine Dramen nieder¬ 
schrieb, ist in der Abhandlung schon gesprochen worden. Die fran¬ 
zösischen „Klassiker“ des siebzehnten Jahrhunderts haben sich 
übrigens nie gerühmt, wie es Hugo that, ein Drama mit wohlgefeilten 
Versen in vierzehn Tagen oder drei Wochen fertiggestellt zu haben; 
mehr als auf die Geschwindigkeit der Abfassung legten sie Wert 
auf eine gute Charakterzeichnung der auftretenden Personen, die 
entschieden viel Zeit und Nachdenken erfordert. 



Entwickelung der in der Preface de Cromicell niedergelegten- 
Theorien in den Vorreden der übrigen Dramen. 

Ausser einer Vorrede pflegte die Druckausgabe der 
Hugoschen Dramen einen Anhang zu enthalten. Mit der 
Beifügung desselben verfolgte der Dichter einen doppelten 
Zweck. Zunächst nahm er die Gelegenheit wahr, sowohl 
verdienten Schauspielern, wie auch dem Theaterpublikum 
seinen Dank für bewiesenen Eifer und gefälliges Entgegen¬ 
kommen auszudrücken. Wie wir sahen, pflegte Hugo auch 
gegenüber solchen Schauspielern, die sich kaum aus¬ 
gezeichnet hatten, nicht mit dem Lobe zu kargen, sofern 
sie seine Sympathie genossen. 

Der zweite Zweck, welchen Hugo mit dem Anhänge 
der Dramen verfolgte, war der wichtigere. Da ihm nämlich 
die Kritik vor allem seine grandiosen geschichtlichen 
Irrtümer vorzuwerfen pflegte, glaubte sich der Dichter 
gezwungen, einen Beweis seines historischen Sinnes und der 
Tiefe seiner Forschung in den „Anmerkungen“, den Notes , 
uiederlegen zu müssen. Seine Anstrengungen in dieser 
Hinsicht streifen hin und wieder das Komische, besonders 
wenn er mit fünfunddreissig Bänden als Geschichtsquellen 
zu dem vom historischen Standpunkte völlig unhaltbaren 
Drama Marie Tudor sich einstellt. 1 ) 

Fragen wir uns jetzt, welches war das treibende 
Motiv, das den Dichter zur Abfassung seiner Dramen 
brachte? Welche Aufgabe wies er denselben zu? Sollten 
dieselben nur der Befriedigung eines ehrgeizigen Strebens 
oder aber höheren Zwecken dienen? 2 ) 


*) Man vgl. über die Behandlung der Geschichte in Hugos 
Dramen: unten, Abschnitt III. 

*) Grassmanns Ansicht (p. 22), Adele Hugo, die Gattin des 
Dichters, sei die intellektuelle Ursache der dramatischen Thätigkeit 
Hugos gewesen, halte ich für gänzlich unbegründet. Adele Hugo 
war eine viel zu ruhige und bescheidene Natur, als dass sie sich 
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Wenn wir auch nicht die ausdrücklichen Erklärungen 
des Dichters hätten, würden wir doch zu dem Ergebnis 
gelangen, dass nicht etwa bloss ein massloser Ehrgeiz ihn 
zur Schöpfung seiner Dramen getrieben hat. Wenn.es 
ihm nämlich nur darum zu thun gewesen wäre, sich den 
Titel eines universalen Dichters zu erwerben, hätte Hugo 
sich füglich mit drei bis vier Dramen begnügen können, 
zumal er fühlen musste, dass er auf dem Gebiete der Lyrik 
mehr Lorbeeren einernten, werde. 

Bei der Abfassung seiner Dramen war es dem Dichter 
in der Hauptsache um die Verbreitung seiner Ideen 
zu thun. Was er in seinen lyrischen und erzählenden 
Werken nicht erreichen konnte, das strebte er im Drama 
au, welches ihm allerdings auch als der höchste Ausdruck 
dichterischer Thätigkeit erschien, weil es sich am un¬ 
mittelbarsten au die Menge wendet. 1 ) Dabei hatte 
Hugo von seiner Aufgabe und seinem Plane einen be¬ 
stimmten und richtigen Begriff; man muss zugeben, dass 
er wie „kein anderer Franzose vor ihm, die Mängel seiner 
Vorgänger erkannte“. 2 ) Er benutzte also das Theater als 
Tribüne, solange er noch kein Mandat für die politische 
Mitregierung seines Vaterlandes in Händen hatte. 


um die dramatischen Streitigkeiten jener Zeit viel gekümmert hätte! 
Wohl stand sie, nachdem der Kampf gegen den Pseudoklassicisiuus 
eröffnet worden war, ganz auf des Dichters Seite, wie der „Te- 
moin u zeigt. 

*) Es ist wohl kaum nötig, zu bemerken, dass es nicht im 
Plane dieser Arbeit liegt, eine ausführliche Erörterung über die 
theoretischen Anschauungen Hugos hinsichtlich des Wesens und der 
Aufgabe des Dramas zu geben. (Man vergleiche meine Notiz in der 
Einleitung p. 12 Anm. 1.) Es möge nur beiläufig erwähnt werden, das> 
die Definition, welche Hugo selbst vom „Drama“ giebt, eine sehr 
vage ist; er schreibt: „II [ce terme] designe toute piece de theätre 
dont le fond n’est pas absolument comique quelle que soit d’ailleur? 
sä portee. u 

2 ) cfr. Rapp, Jahrb. II. p. 554. 



Ihm war das Theater aber auch eine Art Kanzel, 
von der aus sich sittliche Ideen verbreiten sollten. Sich 
selbst hielt er für berufen zur Leitung des Volkes. Allen 
Ernstes glaubte er von sich, dass er eines jener Wesen 
sei. die von der Vorsehung zur Erziehung der Völker aus¬ 
erkoren siud, und von denen er selbst so gern sprach, ln 
der Vorrede zu Liierter Bonjia lesen wir: „L'auteur de 
ce drame saif combien c’est une gründe et serieuse chose 
<|iie le theatre. 11 sait que le drame, sans sortir des 
limites impartiales de l’art, a une mission nationale, une 
mission sociale, une mission humaine . . . Le poete 
aussi a charge d ames. II ne faut pas que la multitude 
Sorte du theatre sans empörter avee eile ijuelque 
moralite austere et profonde. UI ) 

Was soll man nun aber zu diesem Drama Luereee 
Bori/ia oder zu Le Jtoi s’amiise sagen? Wie konnten jene 
Orgien, die der Dichter auf dem Theater vorführte, nur 
im mindesten zur Läuterung und Erhebung des „Volkes“ 
beitragen?! Weit eher waren sie geeignet, einer groben 
Sinnlichkeit zu schmeicheln! 

Man kann sich bei der Lektüre der Dramenvorreden 
nicht stets des Gedankens erwehren, dass dem Dichter mehr 

’) Prefaee de Litern e Bortjia p. 4. Ähnlich spricht sieh Hugo 
über seine „Mission* in dem (Jodichte: „Le Poete ä lui-meme* 
(rfr. Lts Rayons et /es (hnbres . p. 4t») aus, sowie besonders in der 
Vorrede zu Antjelo (p. 2), wo er sich über seine Aufgabe als Dramatiker 
äussert: „Aujourd'hui, plus que jamais, le theatre est un lieu 

d'enseignemeut. Le drame . . . doit donner a la foule une philosophie, 
aux idees une formule. a la poesie des muscles, du sang et de la 
vie, a ceux <jui pensont une explication desintcressee, aux ames 
alterees un breuvage, aux plaies un bäume, ä cliacun un conseil, 
ä tous une loi.“ I ber Hugo als „Seelenführer* urteilt sehr un¬ 
günstig für den Dichter: Vinet II. p. 411. Man vgl. auch oben 
p. 171 Amu. X. — Vom ästhetischen Standpunkte aus weist 
Leconte de Lisle die Ansicht Hugos über die Aufgabe des Theaters 
in seinem „Discours de Keception* (p. 15) zurück, denn für ihn ist 
der (Grundsatz massgebend: „I/art pour Part u . 
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daran lag, die Volksmasse um jeden Preis auf seiner 
Seite zu wissen, als sie zu belehren. Wer wird nicht ein¬ 
gestehen müssen, dass beispielsweise die Worte, welche 
der Dichter in der Vorrede zu Marion de Lorme schrieb, 
mehr eine Schmeichelei der Menge als eine den Thatsachen 
entsprechende Wahrheit enthalten. Es heisst da: „C’est 
un beau spectacle de voir ce public, harcele par tant 
d’interets materiels qui le pressent et le tiraillent sans 
reläche, accourir en foule aux premieres transformations de 
l’art qui se renouvelle.“ Man braucht sich nur der Hernani- 
streitigkeiten zu erinnern, um dieses Lob auf seinen wahren 
Gehalt zurückführen zu können. 

Wohin anders zielte schliesslich die revolutionäre 
Tendenz, die in manchen Dramen Hugos sich kundgiebt, 
als auf ein Entgegenkommen gegenüber der demokratischen 
Strömung seiner Zeit. In den Bildern, welche Hugo auf 
der Bühne entrollte, wurden Könige und Königinnen als 
schurkenhaft, erbärmlich oder geistig beschränkt, die Ver¬ 
treter des Volkes aber als edel, mutig und talentvoll hingestellt. 
Während in Hernani und in Marion de Lorme die Er¬ 
niedrigung der königlichen Würde zu Gunsten eines Banditen 
und einer Kurtisane sich noch unter dem äusseren Scheine 
ritterlichen Auftretens und lyrischer Sprache der Personen 
verbarg, gab Hugo in Le Roi s’amuse, Lacrece Borgia, 
Marie Tudor, Angelo lind Torquemada sich nicht einmal 
mehr die Mühe, mit seiner Geringschätzung gegenüber den 
Herrschern der Vergangenheit zurückzuhalten, sondern 
zeigte deutlich die Erhabenheit des Volkes über Könige 
und Fürsten. Entbehren konnten die Romantiker die 
Könige zwar nicht, sie drängten dieselben aber möglichst in 
den Hintergrund, um dem Volke Platz zu machen. So 
wird eine Maria Tudor von der Volksmasse zum Verzicht 
auf ihre Wünsche gezwungen, und der unabhängige Hernani 
spricht dem Könige in masslos heftiger Weise seine Ver¬ 
achtung aus. Es liegt System in der günstigen Zeichnung 



<les neueruugssüchtigen Volkes: „Dans Hernani, dans Marion 
de Lorme, dans Ruy Blas , le beau röle est aux revoltes, 
aux conspirateurs, aux valets, aux fous de cour.“ 1 ) 

Nebout macht sehr gut darauf aufmerksam, dass das 
Streben der Romantiker nach der Gunst des Volkes 
etwas sehr Natürliches in dem demokratischen Staatsleben 
der dreissiger Jahre war. Der Dichter sah damals nur 
zu oft. dass er trotz der gespendeten Geistesschätze — 
auf dem Gebiete der Lyrik und des Romanes — von der 
Menge verkannt wurde. 2 * ) Selbstverständlich regte sich in 
ihm der Ehrgeiz, der Menge zu imponieren; sein Stolz 
bäumte sich auf: „enorme et irritable dans Hugo; vraie 
maladie. interessante peut-etre chez les genies, beaucoup 
moins chez la foule des imitateurs, qui se donnent, eux 
aussi. des airs de prophetes.“*) 

In seinem Ehrgeize strebte Victor Hugo danach, in 
seinen dramatischen Werken als Philosoph zu erscheinen: 
es war ihm aber von der Natur versagt, ein solcher 
wirklich zu sein. Ein Gegner nannte ihn einst wegen 
seiner angeblich philosophischen Träumereien auf der 
Felseninsel Guernesev den Jorrisse de Patmos! Natürlich 
hat es auch nicht an solchen gefehlt, die mit Guyau 4 ; 
den Dichter als den yrand sonyeur und noch 
lieber als den yrand penseur . den maitre de la penste be¬ 
trachteten, dessen Systeme und Gedankenblitze in der 
Menge die Neigung zur Erschliessung grosser Probleme 
geweckt haben sollten. Indessen erkennt man bei 
genauerer Betrachtung klar, dass Hugos Werke, vornehmlich 
seine Dramen, höchst verschwommene Begriffe über philo- 


l ) Monod p. <>. 

*) Man vergleiche beispielsweise das Drama Chatferfon von 
Alfred de Vigny. 

8 ) Nebout p. 150 f. 

4 ) efr. „L’Art au puint de vue sociologique*, p. XXXIV und im 
2. Teile Kap. 13. Paris (Alcan). 
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sophische und religiöse Gnmdprohleme darbieten, nach denen 
sich gewiss keine „Charaktere“ bilden können. Wirklich neue 
philosophische Gedanken sind vollends ungemein rar bei 
Hugo. Darum erklärt Hennequin geradezu, Victor Hugo 
habe die überwiegende Mehrzahl seiner Gedanken der 
Volksmeinung oder Büchern entlehnt: „S’il est un titre 
que M. Hugo a usurpe, c’est celui de penseur.“ 1 ) 

Allen Gegnern zum Trotze setzte der Dichter das 
Philosophieren bis zu seinem Lebensende fort. Zwei Jahre 
vor seinem Tode erklärte er in emphatischem Tone und 
mit der unerschütterlichen Überzeugung eines Optimisten: 
„Au XX e siede, la guerre sera morte, l’echafaud sera mort, 
la haine sera morte, l’homme vivra. * II y aura au-dessus 
de tout une grande patrie: toute la terre, et une grande 
esperance: tout le ciel ... La loi supreme ^’accomplit!“ 2 ) 


II. 

So sehr nun auch der Anspruch des Dichters, ein 
Denker, ein Philosoph zu sein, bestritten wurde, so wenig 
wurde seine Meisterschaft auf dem Gebiete der Diktion, 
der künstlerischen Sprache beanstandet. Ja, man er¬ 
klärte sogar, Hugo sei der Dichter der Rhetorik; das Wort 
müsse bei ihm den Gedanken ersetzen. Die reiche lyrische 
Begabung Hugos offenbarte sich in der Sprache seiner 
Dramen so glänzend, dass man deswegen oft unwillkürlich 
mit dem Verwerfungsurteile derselben zurückhielt. Selbst 
solche Stücke, die durch ihren Inhalt die grössten ästhetischen 
und sittlichen Bedenken hervorrufen mussten, wie Le Boi 
s’amuse, Lucrece Borgia, Les Burgraves, errangen durch den 
Glanz ihrer Sprache einen gewissen Beifall sogar bei denen, 
die Gegner der dramatischen Schöpfungen Hugos waren. 

') cfr. Hennequin p. 132f. — Ähnlich urteilen Lefranc (in 
lt. d'A. dr. 1886, I. p. 90) und die „Illustration“ (1850 p. 115) über 
Hugo als den ausiere penseur, wie er selbst sich zu nennen liebte. 

2 ) cfr. Merlet p. 754 f. 



Sehr schön schildert Eecoute de Lisle den Eindruck der 
Hugoschen Sprache auf die Zeitgenossen: 1 ) „Quand ees 
vers d'or sonnerent pour la premiere fois sur la scene, 
quand ces explosions d’hero'isme, de teudresse, de passion 
eclaterent soudainement, euthousiasmant les uns, irritaut 
la critique peu accoutumee ä de telles audaces et soulevant 
meine des haines persounelles. les esprits les plus avertis 
parmi les contradicteurs du jeune maitre saluereutcependant, 
malgre heaucoup de reserves, cet avenement indis- 
cutable de la haute poesie lyrique dans le drame . . 
E’eelat du style et l’eloquence lyriques des personnages 2 ) 
semblaient aux adversaires du poete l'unique merite, et 
ä la fois le defaut fondamental de ses Oeuvres, si pleines 
pourtant de situations dramatiques.“ 

Das am Schlüsse ausgesprochene Erteil, welches Leconte 
de Lisle als das der Gegner Hugos hinstellt, wird wohl 
für alle Zeiten entscheidend bleiben; einesteils sind es 
gerade die lyrischen Klänge, welche besonders in den 
Schreckensdramen Hugos, in Le Hoi s’amuse, Lucrece Borgia, 
Angela, Les Burgrares und Torquemada , über die Un¬ 
geheuerlichkeiten der Situation hinwegtäuschen können, 
anderenteils sind eben die zahlreichen lyrischen Momente in 
den Dramen geeignet, die eigentliche Handlung zu unter¬ 
brechen, wenn nicht völlig aufzuheben, so dass aus dem Drama, 
welches. nachHugos eigenen Worten, eigentlich das pulsierende 


*) cfr. „Discours de Reeeption u , p. 15. 

2 ) Man vergleiche besonders: Hernani , Marion de Lonne , Le 
Roi s'amuse, Ruy Blau und Les Burgraves . — Die Komponisten 
wählten darum gern die Hugoschen Stücke zu den Librettos ihrer 
Opern, weil in ihnen die Quelle der lyrischen Poesie so überreich 
sprudelte. Zugleich luden auch die geschickt angebrachten Theater¬ 
coups zur Verwertung in Operntexten ein, da gerade die Musik am 
wirkungsvollsten die erschütternden Peripetien, gewandten Yer- 
ünderungsscenen und Zwiegespräche in den Dramen durch ihre 
mannigfachen Töne zum Ausdrucke bringen konnte. 
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Leben wiederspiegeln soll, 1 ) ein, wenn auch sehr schönes, 
so doch weichliches und markloses Stimmungsbild eines 
oder mehrerer Individuen wird. Dies gilt sogar von den 
Prosadramen des Dichters; Hugo schrieb nämlich selbst 
dann Gedichte, wenn er sich der Prosa bediente. Diese 
lyrische Richtung Hugos in seinen Dramen erklärte sich 
damit, dass der Romantismus eine Originalschule für die 
dramatische Dichtkunst, sein wollte, und dass er, durch die 
Umstände genötigt, auch eine solche sein musste: so zeigte 
er sich selbst im Drama in seiner wahren, ureigensten 
Gestalt und Form, d. h. in der lyrischen; der Romantismus 
war persönlich . 2 ) Hugo versuchte es, ein lyrisches Drama zu 
schaffen, das aber um so weniger Drama war, als es eben 
lyrisch, d. h. subjektiv war. In dieser Synthese lag ein 
unlösbarer Widerspruch, ln massigem Umfange hatte freilich 
auch das klassische Theater der Franzosen die Lyrik in 
den Dramen zur Geltung kommen lassen; Hugos romantisches 
Theater war aber dem Wesen nach lyrisch, und das 
brachte es zu Fall neben anderen Momenten, die teils schon 
erwähnt sind, teils noch angeführt werden. 3 ) — 

Obwohl Hugo — von seinem Standpunkte als Lyriker aus 
mit besonderer Berechtigung — den Vers als die eigentliche 
Form des Dramas ansah, so hat er doch ungeachtet seines 
energischen Eintretens für den Alexandriner 4 ) eine 

*) cfr. Preface de Cromwell (p. 29): „II faut que le drame soit 
un miroir de concentration qui, loin de les affaiblir, raraasse et condense 
les rayons colorants, qui fasse d’une lueur une lumifere ; d’une lumi&re 
une flamme. Alors seulement le drame est avoue de Part. tt - - Hugo 
erklärte dem Theaterdirektor Jolly : „que le drame n’etait pas la vie 
elle-meme; mais la vie, transfiguree en art u (cfr. H. rac. II. p. 393). 

2 ) Man vgl. Brunetiere, Epoques p. 357 und Lintilhac II. p. 335 

3 ) Würde man beispielsweise alle lyrischen Partieu ans Heriuini 
oder Ruy Blas entfernen, so bliebe nur noch ein kahles Gerippe vom 
Drama übrig. 

4 ) Man vgl. die Preface de Cromwell , p. 34 f., wo es heisst: 
„Cette forme est une forme de bronze qui encadre la pensee dans 



Anzahl von Prosadramen verfasst. Wenn nun Rapp 1 ) aus 
dem Grunde die Prosadramen den Versdramen Hugos vorzieht, 
weil sich in letzteren der Dichter noch nicht aller Fesseln 
des Alexandriners, d. h. der Flickwörter, Hilfskonstruktionen 
und Umschreibungen entledigt habe, so ist doch darauf 
hinzuweisen, dass, wenn irgend einer es verstanden hat, 
den Alexandriner zu beherrschen und zum Sklaven seiner 
Ideen zu machen, dies Victor Hugo war! Ist ihm dies 
nicht in jedem Falle gelungen, so lässt dieser Umstand 
nur noch klarer erkennen und besser würdigen das, was 
er in Wirklichkeit erreicht hat. Hatte Andre Chenier schon 
dem Alexandriner eine freiere Bewegung um das Jahr 1790 
gestattet, so fand doch Hugo noch einen selbständigeren 
Vers, die sogenannte romantische Periode: „oü le vers est 
en discordauce avec la phrase, oii l'hemistiche est en dis- 
cordanee avec le repos du sens w . 2 ) — Eine treffliche Vor¬ 
studie für die Abfassung seiner Versdramen waren für den 
Dichter die schon herausgegebenen Gedichtsammlungen 
gewesen: darum brachte er für seine reifenden dramatischen 

son metre sotis laquelle le dranie est indestructible . . . L’idee, 
trempee dans le vers, prend soudain quelque chose de plus incisif 
et de plus eclatant; f est le fer qui devient acier. — On sent que 
la prose . . . est loin d’avoir ces ressources. Elle a les ailes bien 
moins larges. Elle est ensuite d un beaucoup plus facile aeces; la 
mediocrite y est a Taise. u — Bruneti&re (Epoques, p. 354 Anm.) 
meint, Hugo habe sieh bei seinem Eintreten für den Alexandriner 
gegen die Theorien Stendhals richten wollen. Letzterer that den 
Ausspruch : „Le vers alexandrin n'est souvent qu’un cache-sottises. tw 
Man vgl. auch Parigot p. 148 Anm. 2. 

1 ) cfr. Jalirb. II. p. 549. Manche Romantiker waren gar der 
Ansicht, dass der Alexandriner für den Dialog durchaus ungeeignet 
sei. Hierüber äussert sich Hugo in der Preface de Cromuell (p. 33) 
missbilligend. Man beachte, dass Dumas d. Ä. seinen Henri 111 
in Prosa schrieb (das Stück wurde zum erstenmal am 11. Febr. 1829 
gespielt). Als erster hatte Destouches (H580- 1754) die Prosa in die 
Tragödie eingeführt. 

2 ) Xebout p. 323. 

Sleumer. V. Hujjo’s Onmu n. 
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Pläne eine staunenswerte Gewandtheit in der Yerskuust 
nach zehnjähriger lyrischer Dichtung mit. 1 ) 

Victor Hugo verlangte vor allem einen freien, un¬ 
abhängigen Vers: „osant tont dire sans pruderie, tout 
exprimer sans recherches“. 2 ) Der logische Wert eines 
Wortes war ihm für seine Verwendung im Verse mass¬ 
gebend: ihm ordnete er Caesur und Enjambement unter. 
Von Hugo gilt das Wort, welches er auf Corneille an¬ 
wenden lässt 3 ): 

„Quel style! ce ne sont que elioses singulieres, 

Que fagons de parier basses et familieres. 

11 nomme k tout propos les choses par leur noms!“ 

Trotz des zweifellos idealen poetischen Schwunges 
in den meisten Dichtungen hat Victor Hugo eben durch 
den Realismus seiner Sprache den nachfolgenden, zum 
Naturalismus fortschreitenden litterarischen Richtungen 
energisch vorgearbeitet. 4 ) Er hegte die durchaus richtige 
Ansicht, dass die Dienerin nicht die gleiche Sprache wie 
die Herrin sprechen dürfe, dass der Fürst einen anderen 
Ton als der Lakai anschlagen müsse. Victor Hugo konnte 
mit berechtigtem Selbstgefühle von sich sagen: 

„J’ai dit ä la narine: Eh mais, tu n’es qu’un nez ! 

J’ai dit au long fruit d’or: Mais tu n’es qu’une poire ! 

J’ai dit ä Yaugelas: Tu n’es qu’une mächoire! 

J’ai dit aux mots: Soyez republique! soyez 


1 ) Wenn der französische Litterat Darzens in seinem Essai: 
„La Prosodie au theätre libre“ (efr. „Le Figaro“ vom 2. November 1888) 
jene Theaterstücke vornehmlich verwirft, die nicht eine musikalische 
Harmonie in ihren Versen bergen, so* hätte er auf jeden Fall die 
Versdramen Hugos (ausgenommen Torquemada) beloben müssen, da 
in ihnen Wohlklang und Liebreiz der Melodie sieh unnachahmlich 
kundgeben; statt dessen aber bricht jener Kritiker auch über sie 
den Stab. 

2 ) cfr. Preface de Cromwell, p. 33. 

3 ) cfr. Marion de Lonne II. 1. p. 43. 

4 ) Man vgl. auch die Einleitung p. 3 f. 



La fourmilioro immense, et travaillez, croyez, 

Aimez, vivoz! — J ai mis ti>ut en branle. et morose, 

J'ai jete le vers noble aux ehiens noirs de la prose. u l ) 

Eint* Eigentümlichkeit Hugos, der wir häutig begegnen, 
ist die. dass er, besonders in den Monologen der Dramen, 
ein und denselben Gedanken in zwei, ja drei verschiedenen 
Formen ausdrückt, wobei er, je nachdem, nach geschmack¬ 
vollen oder banalen Bildern zur Erläuterung seiner Ideen 
greift. Dabei kommt es ihm sehr gelegen, wenn seine 
Gleichnisse und Hedefiguren möglichst aufeinander prallen, 
ja. sich gegenseitig auszusehliessen scheinen: „Dans les 
drames. pas un inonologue, pas une tirade (|iii n’etineelle 
de brusques collisions de mots* 1 . 2 ) 

Einen Verteidiger findet diese Stilmanier Hugos 
seltsamerweise an Sainte-Beuve, dessen klare, bündige 
Ausdrucksweise genugsam bekannt ist. Derselbe schreibt: 
„On a beaucoup reproche ä M. Hugo l’incorrection et les 
licences du style. Sun style pourtant ne blesse jamais la 
grammaire ni le vocabulaire de la langue. et ne presente 
ni mots ni tours inusites.“ 3 ) 

Trotz dieser Versicherung Sainte-Beuves, der übrigens 
sein Urteil schon am 5>. Januar 18*27 niederschrieb, ist es 
unleugbar, dass Hugo sich hin und wieder durch seine 
Vorliebe für das „Mot propre“ zur Benutzung seltenster 
und seltsamster Wörter verleiten Hess. Er wird dann 
dunkel, und es ist das Gegenteil des Erstrebten erreicht. 
Dies gilt nicht nur von vereinzelten Ausdrücken in der 
Vorrede zu Cronun/I .*i sondern vornehmlich auch von den 


] ) cfr. Les ('o)itemphifinns, 1 . 7. p. 25 (Gedicht vom Januar 1834). 
•) cfr. Hennequin p. 117. Man vgl. ferner die Kritik von 
Etienne in R. d. d. M. vom 1. März 1872, p. 838 f. 

3 ) cfr. ^Premier# Lundis**, 111. p. 18b. Ähnlich urteilt Merlet 
p. 75b. 

4 ) Man vgl. oben die Einleitung , p. 15. Anm. 1. 
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technischen Ausdrücken bei der Angabe von Kleidungs¬ 
und Dekorationsstücken. x ) 

Weil Hugo sich auf dem Gebiete der französischen 
Sprache als Meister fühlte, 2 ) war es ihm — absolut ge¬ 
sprochen — gleichgültig, ob er Kaiser oder Knecht, 
Aristokraten oder Demokraten, Gläubige, Fanatiker oder 
Spötter, die Hofdame oder das Weib aus dem Volke oder 
selbst den Pöbel in seinen niedrigsten Vertretern reden 
liess. Jedes einzelnen Sprache wusste er geschickt und 
meistens packend wiederzugeben. Dabei scheute sich 
Hugo nie, sogenannte Gemeinplätze oder die „Idees com- 
munes“ in seinen Dramen anzubringen: „Nul n’excelle 
comme lui ä transfigurer les lieux communs qui sont 
l’essence de la poesie lyrique.“ 3 ) Er wusste mit Hilfe 
seiner Sprachgewandtheit, die in seiner wunderbaren 
Phantasie und Gedächtniskraft ihre Wurzeln hatte, fast 
stets ungeahnte Effekte aus abgegriffenen und nichts¬ 
sagenden Redensarten zu ziehen: „Si tous les sujets lui sont 
bons jusqu’ä lui etre indifferents, c’est qu’il n’y en a pas 


*) Bei manchem Kapitel des umfangreichen Roraanes Les 
Miserables ist zum Verständnisse ein Specialwörterbuch technischer 
Ausdrücke von nöten. Hin und wieder dürfte man sogar kaum ohne 
die Parisismen von Villatte auskommen. — In seinem Romane: 
Les Travailleurs de la Mer (2 vol.) hat Hugo ein ganzes Lexikon 
oceanographischer Ausdrücke zur Anwendung gebracht. — Hugo 
liebt es, wie in den Romanen, so auch in den Dramen — ja selber 
in den lyrischen Gedichten (man vgl. Meyer p. 85) — mit seinem 
Wissen zu prunken, indem er zum Beispiel in den Text eine Un¬ 
masse von Namen, teils bedeutender, teils höchst unwichtiger 
historischer Personen und Örtlichkeiten einflicht. Diese Manie zeigt 
sich u. a. in Marion de Lorme (Gespräch der Offiziere über die 
Litteratur II, 1) in Angelo, Lucrice Borgia und Torquemada. 

2 ) Nicht uninteressant ist in dieser Beziehung das Buch von 
G. Duval: „Dictionnaire des metaphores de Victor Hugo“. Paris 188rv 
— Der französische Litterat Huguet bereitet eine umfassende Studie 
über die Sprache und den Stil des Dichters vor. (1899.) 

3 ) cfr. Pergameni p. 520. 



de si banal dont il ne sache tirer des eftets qui ne sont 
qu’ä lui. ul ) 

Das Bewusstsein Hugos, alle Phasen der menschlichen 
Sprache, von dem Lallen des Kindes bis hinauf zu den 
höchsten, abstraktesten Äusserungen menschlicher Sprach¬ 
kunst, lebenswahr zur Darstellung bringen zu können — 
dieses Selbstbewusstsein war durchaus geeignet, den Dichter 
zu einer oft grenzenlosen Übertreibung in derSprache 
seiner Helden anzuspornen, und so kamen die Tiraden, 
welche Hugo in der Vorrede zu Cromwell streng ver¬ 
urteilt hatte, in sein eigenes Drama hinein. 2 ) Man darf 
übrigens annehmen, dass jene Excentricitäten in der Sprache 
auf Berechnung beruhen; dass Victor Hugo, statt die 
Rufe der Verwunderung und Enttäuschung zu fürchten, 
dieselben herbeiwünschte. Er war darum gezwungen, in 
jedem neuen Drama wie in der Situation seiner Personen, 
so in der Ausdrucksweise derselben überraschendere Wen¬ 
dungen eintreten zu lassen, damit das Interesse des Zu¬ 
schauers stets wach gehalten wurde, der sonst leicht bei 
den sich ähnlich bleibenden dramatischen Fabeln Hugos 
unzufrieden sein konnte. 


III. 

Woher nahm Hugo nun seine Stoffe zu den Dramen 
und welche Behandlung liess er ihnen zu teil werden? 

Von vornherein tritt die Thatsache dem Leser der 
Dramen vor Augen, dass sämtliche Stücke Hugos sich um 
historische Personen und zwar in der Regel um 
Persönlichkeiten erster Ordnung gruppieren. Eine Aus¬ 
nahme machen nur Anyelo und Buy Blas ; im ersteren Stücke 

*) cfr. Brunetiere in R. d. d. M. vom 1. Okt. 1891, p. 702. 

2 ) Trotz seiner Härte ist das Urteil Engels (p. 257) nicht ganz 
unberechtigt, welcher schreibt: „Man hört stets den nämlichen Ton 
aus den verschiedensten Werken Hugos, den lauten Ton der Rhetorik;.. . 
Victor Hugo ist nichts, wo er nicht Redner ist.“ 



erscheint aber geradezu die stolze Venezia als eine histo¬ 
rische Person verkörpert, während in Ruy Blas die traurige 
Epoche des Niederganges der spanischen Herrlich¬ 
keit personifiziert erblickt werden kann. 

Die überwiegende Mehrzahl der Hugoschen Stücke 
behandelt Stoffe aus der sogenannten Neuzeit. Stehen 
Lucrezia Borgia, Ferdinand nnd Isabella (in Torquemada), 
Don Carlos (in Hernani ) und Franz I. (in Le Roi s'amuse) 
sozusagen, an der Schwelle der Neuzeit, so gehören ihr 
voll und ganz an Angelo, Maria Tudor, Ludwig XIII. 
(in Marion de Lorme ), Crom well und Maria von Neuburg 
(in Ruy Blas). 

Erst in seinem letzten Bühuendrama, Les Burgraves, 
hat sich Hugo des Mittelalters erinnert; unmöglich konnten 
aber die verschwindenden Überreste eines glorreichen 
Rittertums einen wahren und vollen Begriff von dem 
Leben und Wirken des Mittelalters verleihen; unwillkürlich 
mussten sich Zerrbilder ergeben, wie sie sich in Barbarossa, 
Job, Guanhumara darbieten. Was Hugo des öfteren mit 
der ungestümen Energie seiner Einbildungskraft schuf, 
war weniger ein Abbild historischer Ereignisse und 
Persönlichkeiten, als vielmehr das phantasiedurchwebte 
Gemälde einer Geschichtsepoche in Helioscur. Mit der 
Macht seiner Phantasie liess dabei Hugo in manchem 
Drama eine längst entschwundene Kulturepoche überaus 
plastisch wieder hervortreten uud versetzte den durch 
eine Fülle von historischen Einzelheiten geblendeten Zu¬ 
schauer aus der nüchternen Realität des Lebens in die 
poetisch verklärte Zeit des Dramenhelden. 

Der Gründer des Globe. Dubais, war einer der erstem 
welcher die Romantiker auf die Ergiebigkeit der Ge schichte 
für ihre Zwecke hinwies. Anregender als dieser wirkte 
aber, besonders auf unseren Dichter, Walter Scott, mit 
dessen Romanen Hugo durch Charles Nodier bekannt gemacht 
worden war. Der Einfluss Scotts lässt sich schon in den 



Recensionen d<\s zwanzigjährigen Hugo, welche dieser in 
der Mi ist- Jraneaise veröffentlichte, nachweisen; Souriau 
schreibt darüber: ’e qu’il aime en Walter Scott, c’est 

cette faron de traduire lhistoire on de la travestir en romau. 
11 fait hon marche de la precision historique pourvu que 
Ton conserve la re rite morale , verite fort elastique et 
favorable aux partis pris politiques.“ 1 ) Nach dem Vor¬ 
bilde Scotts gedachte Hugo, in seinen Dramen besonders 
die vaterländische Geschichte zu verwerten. Doch liess 
das Missgeschick, welches seinem Stücke Marion de Lorme 
begegnete, in etwas sein Interesse an „patriotischen“ Stoffen 
erkalten; noch einmal freilich wandte ersieh in Le Boi s’amuse 
der vaterländischen Geschichte zu. Nach einer zweiten 
Abweisung dieses „patriotischen“ Stoffes durch die Censur- 
behörde verzichtete Hugo in Zukunft auf die poetische 
Umgestaltung nationaler Geschichtsstoffe in seinen Dramen. 
In der Folge verwertete er als dramatische Fabeln drei 
Epochen der spanischen Geschichte (in Hernani, Buy Blas . 
Torquemada), je zwei der englischen (in Cromwell, Marie 
Ttfdor) und der italienischen (in Lucrece Borgia, Angelo) 
und eine Periode der deutschen Geschichte (inLes Burgrares). 

Es hat also für Hugo lediglich das „historische“ 
Drama existiert; in dieser Hinsicht lehnte sich sein Theater 
an das klassische an; denn auch die klassische Schule 
entnahm ihre Stoffe ausschliesslich der Vergangenheit, aber 
nicht minder der sagenhaften als der geschichtlichen 
und freilich auch aus einer anderen Vergangenheit als jener 
der Romantiker. Letztere haben übrigens nicht die Worte 
Raeines in der Vorrede zu seinem St ticke Bajazet beachtet: „ Les 

] ) Souritiu p. 102. — Man vgl. die Kritik Hugos über „Quentin 
Durward 11 in der „Muse franraise“ 182d. — Parigot (p. 60) bemerkt 
über den Einfluss Seotts zur Zeit der Romantiker: „II a ete Homere 
de eette generation. 11 a reeule Tideal da ns le moven-age, et donne 
au peuple la eonseienee de son individualite et de ses quartiers de 
noblesse.” 



personnages tragiques doivent etre regardes d’un autre oeil 
que nous ne regardons d’ordinaire les personnages que nous 
avons vus de pres. On peut dire, le respect qu’on a pour 
les heros augmeDte a mesure qu’ils s’eloignent de nous: 
major e longinquo reverentia.“ x ) Victor Hugo vor allem 
hat sich diesen Ausspruch nicht zu Herzen genommen. 
Wie kein anderer hat er unbedenklich die historische 
Persönlichkeit in seinen Stücken mit einem dichten Mantel 
phantasieentsprungener Eigenschaften umgeben, so dass 
schliesslich die geschichtliche Person entweder in der 
buntesten Kleidung — man möchte oft sagen im Narren- 
gewande! — guter oder schlechter Eigenschaften erschien, 
oder aber nur zwei Seiten in krasser Antithese in ihrem 
Charakter erkennen liess. 

Über sein Vorgehen bei der Zeichnung historischer 
Charaktere sprach sich Hugo in einem Briefe an den 
Verlagsbuchhändler Lacroix aus, welcher Hugos Roman 
L'homme qui rit als „historischen Roman“ in den Zeitungen 
angekündigt hatte. Hugo schrieb ihm im Dezember des 
Jahres 1868: „Mon eher Editeur, Le roman historique est 
un tres bon genre, puisque Walter Scott en a fait; et le 
drame historique peut etre une tres belle oeuvre, puisque 
Dumas s’y est illustre'; mais je n’ai jamais fait de 
drame historique. [!] Quand je peins l’histoire, jamais 
je ne fais faire aux personnages historiques que ce qu’ils 
ont fait ou pu faire, leurs caracteres etant donnes, et je 
les mele le moins possible ä l’invention proprement dite. [?] 
Ma maniere est de peindre des choses vraies par 
des personnages d’invention. Tous mes drames et 
nies romans qui sont des drames, resultent de cette 

*) cfr. Todeschini: „Hernani, ou une bataille litteraire“. — 
Übrigens können auch die Klassiker nicht Anspruch auf historische 
Wahrheit machen, wie dies Souriau in seinem Werke: „De ia Con¬ 
vention dans la tragedie classique et dans le drame roinantique“, 
(Kapitel VIII, p. 237 ff.) nachweist. 



fa^on de voir. honiie ou mauvaise mais propre a mon 
esprit.“ • 

Diese personnage, s d'incention, die gleichwohl histo¬ 
rische Namen tragen, passen sich noch am besten der 
Geschichte in den drei ersten Dramen Hugos an (in 
C romwell, Marion de Lonne und Hernani). Kann man 
auch dem vierten Drama, Le Roi s’amuse, allenfalls noch 
die Beobachtung geschichtlicher Charakteristik in der Haupt¬ 
person des Stückes zuerkennen, so ist dies doch ganz 
unmöglich bei allen übrigen Dramen: „Lucrice Borgia , 
Marie Tudor et Angelo marquent dans la carriere drama- 
tique de M. Hugo un mepris de plus en plus hardi pour 
lhistoire.“ 1 ) 

Es kanu uns nicht wunder nehmen, dass eiu Dichter, 
der die Geschichte mit solcher kavaliermässigen Sorg¬ 
losigkeit behandelt, zu dem Ausspruche kam: „Au theätre, 
un conte d’amour vaut mieux que toute l’histoire.“ 2 * ) 

ln einer Hinsicht war das Theater Hugos aber ein 
entschiedener Fortschritt gegenüber dem klassischen: in 
der Wiedergabe der Lokalfarbe. Wir haben bei den 
meisten Stücken lobend hervorgeboben, dass dem Dichter 
hinsichtlich der Beobachtung der Couleur locale nur selten 
ein Vorwurf zu machen sei. Mau glaubt sich in der That, 
soweit man von den Charakteren des Stückes abstrahieren 


1 ) cfr. Planche in seinen „Portraits litteraires“, 1. p. 173. 

2 ) cfr. „Litterature et Philosophie melees“ p. 145. Wie wir bei 

der Besprechung der einzelnen Dramen sahen, hat es auch nicht an 
solchen gefehlt, welche „die historische Treue tt Hugos priesen. Ihnen 
stehen aber zu viel Kritiker der anderen Partei gegenüber. Man vgl. 
noch „The Athenaeum“, Jahrgang 1882, Juni, p. 725. — Betrachtet 
man genauer die historischen Noten in den Dramenanhängen (bei¬ 
spielsweise im Anhänge von Cromwell ), so erkennt man unschwer, 
dass es sich bei der Mehrzahl derselben nur um geschichtliche Hin¬ 

weise materieller Natur handelt, die auf den Charakter der im 
Mittelpunkte stehenden „historischen 4 * Figur kaum ein Licht werfen. 



kann, in die Zeit des fünfzehnten, sechzehnten und sieb¬ 
zehnten Jahrhunderts zurückversetzt. 

Die Phantasie des Zuschauers oder Lesers wird durcli 
sorgfältig hergestellte Scenerie und Angabe der historischen 
Kleidung jeder Person unterstützt und beschäftigt. Hugo 
hatte eine sehr richtige Anschauung von der Bedeutung 
der Lokalfarbe; er schrieb in der Vorrede zu CromweU 
(p. 30): „Ce n’est point a la surface du drame que doit 
etre la conleur locale, mais au fond, dans le coeur meme 
de Poeuvre, d’oii eile se repand au dehors d’elle-meme, 
naturelleiuent, egalement, et pour ainsi parier, dans tous 
les coins du drame, comme la seve qui monte de la racine 
ä la derniere feuille de l’arbre. Le drame doit etre 
radicalement impregne de cette couleur des temps; eile 
doit en quelque Sorte y etre dans l air, de fa<?on qu’on ne 
s’apergoive qu’en y entrant et qu’en sortant qu’on a change 
de siede et d’atmosphere.“ *) Leider vergass Hugo aber bei 
der Abfassung seiner Dramen die Thatsache, dass die 
Lokalfarbe nur eine Zuthat ist, die man freilich heutigen 
Tages höchst ungern entbehren würde, dass sie aber eben 
nicht die Hauptsache ausmacht! Es kommt schliesslich 
nicht darauf an, die Personen des Stückes mit diesem oder 
jenem Kostüme zu bekleiden, sondern aus ihnen lebende 
Wesen zu machen, was Racine und Moliere auch ohne 
jenen Apparat sehr gut erreicht haben. Vielfach über¬ 
sah eben Hugo bei der Sorge für eine geschichtlich 
richtige Dekoration in seinen Stücken den Grundsatz der 

*) Schon Voltaire hatte übrigens in seinen Dramen, besonders in 
Zaire, Alzire, Mahomet, Tnncrede und Les Guebres , die Lokalfarbe 
berücksichtigt (cfr. Brunetiere, Epoques p. 344), — Weiter ging 
(tuilbert de Pixereeourt, der in seinem Stücke Christoph Colomb den 
Oipfel der Realistik erreichte, indem er die auftretenden Wilden in 
ihrem Idiome reden liess! Er hatte eigens dazu die karaibisclie 
Sprache studiert, von welcher der Missionar Raymond Breton in 
Auxerre damals ein "Wörterbuch herausgegeben hatte (cfr. Parigot 
p. 11(( und Brunetiere, Epoques p. 346). 
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dramatischen Kunst, dass das Drama aus dem inneren 
Seelenleben der Hauptpersonen heraus sich entwickeln 
müsse, um vollkommen zu sein. 

Dank der stark aufgetragenen Lokalfarbe muten 
uns die Dramen Hugos zum Teil wie Bilder aus 
r Tausend und Eine Nacht“ an: so farbenprächtig, so reich 
ist die Seenerie! Zola schildert in einer französischen 
Zeitschrift den Eindruck, welchen die Prunkstücke Hugos 
auf ihn in seiner Jugendzeit gemacht haben. Er schreibt: 
„Les drames d'Hugo nous hantaient coinme des visions 
splendides. Au sortir de nos lecons, la memoire glacee 
des tirades olassiques que nous devions apprendre par 
co-ur. c’etait pour nous une debauche pleine de frissonne- 
ments et d’extases que de nous rechauffer en logeant dans 
nos cervelles des scenes d 'Herttani et de Buy Blas 1 ) 

In seinem Eifer für die Beobachtung streng historischer 
Seenerie war dem Dichter Shakespeare Muster und Vorbild 
gewesen. Neben Scott hatte er auch von ihm Sinn und Inter¬ 
esse für das historische Drama empfangen. 2 ) Den Nieder- 

1 ) cfr. Revue politique et litteraire“, März 1878, p. 850 f.— 
Claretie (p. 25) berichtet, dass die Manuskripte der Dramen gar 
oft Brlder der Örtlichkeiten enthalten, wie sie sieh die Phan¬ 
tasie des Dichters ausnmlte. In der Wiedergabe der historischen 
Kleidung war Hugo oft pedantisch genau. Beaumarchais hat in dieser 
Hinsicht sehrauf den Dichter eingewirkt (cfr. Rapp, Jahrb. II. p. 545). 

2 ) Die Stücke des englischen Dramatikers waren in jener Zeit von 

Deinjilace ins Französische übertragen worden; vorher hatte sich der 
Schriftsteller Ducis (17ö3 181b) grosse Mühe gegeben, dem eng¬ 

lischen Dichterfürsten durch Umänderung seiner Stücke nach fran¬ 
zösischem (iesclnnacke bei seinen Landsleuten Eingang zu verschaffen ; 
Ducis hatte Hamlet schon im Jahre 1700 ins Französische über¬ 
tragen; es folgten Hie Bearbeitungen von Romeo und Julia (1772), 
Koni ff Lear (17*0), Machet h (1784) und Othello (1797). In letzterem 
Drama erschien der Mohr dunkelbraun, was Ducis in der Vorrede 
damit begründete, das* er nicht die französischen Damen durch einen 
schwarzen Mohren hätte erschrecken mögen! Erwähnt sei noch, 
dass Letourneur in den Jahren 177(5 1778 das ganze Theater Shake¬ 

speares neu übersetzt hatte. 
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schlag der Ideen Hugos und seiner Anhänger über den 
englischen Dichterfürsten finden wir in der Vorrede zu 
Cromwell. Shakespeare war für ihn „ce dieu du theätre 
en qui semblent reunis, comme dans une trinite, les trois 
genies caracteristiques de notre scene, Corneille, Moliere, 
Beaumarchais“. 1 ) 

Wenn Nebout meint, 2 ) Hugo habe in Englands hervor¬ 
ragendstem Dichter nur einen willkommenen „unan¬ 
greifbaren Schutzherrn“ gesehen, dessen Schöpfungen 
man gar nicht nachzuahmen beabsichtigt habe, so übersieht 
jener Kritiker, dass in den zwanziger und dreissiger Jahren 
des neunzehnten Jahrhunderts Shakespeare für die Fran¬ 
zosen noch keineswegs der Patron inattaquable war. Erst 
nach dem Siege der Romantiker erkannte mau in ihm 
das Ideal eines Dramatikers. Zur Zeit der Abfassung von 
Hernani war Scott weit gefeierter als Shakespeare. 3 ) Es 
kann daher dem jungen Hugo sehr gut Ernst mit dem 
Hinweise auf Shakespeare gewesen sein, und es braucht 
letzterer nicht etwa bloss als Sturmbock gedient zu haben, 
wie Brunetiere andeutet. 4 ) 

Ja, man geht vielleicht nicht einmal zu weit, wenn man 
annimmt, dass ohne die Kenntnis Shakespeares Victor Hugo 
sich überhaupt nie der dramatischen Dichtung zugewandt 

J ) cfr. Preface de Cromwell, p. 15. 

') cfr. Nebout p. 92. 

3 ) Über den Einfluss von Scott sagt Parigot (p. 222): „Walter 
Scott apportait ä la curiosite du peuple Shakespeare dilue, delaye, 
traduit en decors, en images, en couleurs. Jamais homme ne vint 
plus, ä point.“ 

4 ) cfr. Brunetiere, Epoques p. 343 Anm. 1. — Später (p. 360) 
macht Brunetiere die nicht üble Bemerkung : „On invoque toujours 
Shakespeare, mais on oublie qu’ä peine peut-on jouer dans leur 
integrite six ou liuit drarnos de Shakespeare; que son theätre, en tant 
que theätre, est l’enfance de Part.“ Über Hugos Beziehungen zu 
Shakespeare iiusserte sich Brunetifere auch in der R. d. d. M. vom 
1. Mai 1883, p. 198. 



hätte. Das fleissige Studium des englischen Dichters hatte 
Hugo angespornt, den Versuch zu wagen, ein moderner 
Shakespeare zu werden! Dieses Ziel hat er nun freilich 
bei weitem nicht erreicht, wie uns die bei der Einzel¬ 
betrachtung der Dramen hervorgehobenen Mängel und 
groben Fehler hinlänglich gezeigt haben. *) Nicht einmal 
dem von ihm geringschätzig behandelten Racine kann 
Hugo als dramatischer Schriftsteller sich vergleichen. 2 ) 
Paul Stapfer druckt diese Thatsache prägnant mit den 
Worten aus: „Le theätre de Shakespeare et celui de Racine 
presentent un bien autre interet intellectuel, le premier 
en refletant comme dans un miroir l’ample variete du 
spectacle du monde, le seeond en nous permettant d’etudier. 
comme ä travers une loupe en cristal, l äme de l'homme 
et ses passions.“ 3 ) 

Wie Shakespeare unserem Dichter zum Vorbilde diente 
bei der sorgfältigen Beobachtung der historischen Scenerie, 
so gab die Lektüre der Dramen desselben ihm auch 


*) Wie es die Verehrung Hugos für Shakespeare erwarten liess. 
hat er in einem eigenen Werke, William Shakespeare betitelt, seine 
Gedanken über den grossen englischen Meister niedergelegt. Übri¬ 
gens hat dieses Buch — das man sehr mit Unrecht zu den philoso¬ 
phischen Werken Hugos gerechnet hat, sofern es keinerlei philo¬ 
sophische Thesen aufstellt oder behandelt — im Grunde kein neues 
Licht auf die Riesenfigur Shakespeares geworfen. Victor Hugo war 
viel zu subjektiv, als dass er in ruhiger Objektivität einen Mann 
wie Shakespeare hätte betrachten können. (Man vgl. das Urteil 
über dieses Werk Hugos bei Souriau p. 222, Anmerkung, sowie die 
vernichtende Kritik über dasselbe von A. Caveau in der Revue 
contemporaine vom Mai 1864, p. 396ff.) 

2 ) Während Hugo in der Preface de Cronnvell Racine noch 
als den admirable und als den divin poete bezeichnete (p. 33), fasste 
er später eine tiefe Abneigung gegen ihn und ging soweit, den 
grossen Tragiker einen elenden Dichterling, der nicht einmal die 
Regeln der Grammatik kenne, zu nennen (cfr. Bire, V. H. apres 
1830. I. p. 26, und Souriau p, 120). 

3 ) cfr. „Revue Suisse“, 1886. p. 518. 



die Anlegung zu der Aufstellung seiner seltsamen Lehre von 
der Notwendigkeit des Daseins grotesker Elemente im 
Drama und zu der Ausbildung der damit in Verbindung 
stehenden Antithese. Victor Hugo gewahrte nämlich, wie der 
englische Meister ohne Rücksicht auf den Ernst der Handlung 
oft Narrenscenen oder kleinere Possen in das Drama ein¬ 
geflochten hatte, wodurch natürlich scharfe Kontraste ent¬ 
stehen mussten. Nun aber beachtete Hugo nicht, dass das 
zur Zeit Shakespeares für das Kunsttheater noch nicht 
empfängliche Volk durch jene drastischen Mittel für das 
Stück selbst interessiert werden musste, und dass folglich 
die Einführung solcher Laehscenen nur ein Notbehelf für 
den Dichter war, um sich die Geneigtheit der Menge zu 
erhalten. Hugo, mit seinem Interesse für alle Gegensätze, 
hielt einfach das groteske Element für einen wesentlichen 
Bestandteil eines guten Dramas und räumte ihm dem¬ 
entsprechend einen nicht geringen Platz in seinem Theater 
ein. Dieserhalb erscheint es unerlässlich, einige Bemer¬ 
kungen über Hugos Anschauung vom Grotesken sowie 
über die damit innig verbundene Vorliebe des Dichters für 
die Antithese anzufügen. 

Victor Hugo hat es unterlassen, eine eigentliche 
Definition des elastischen Begriffes „grotesk“ zu geben. 
Indessen erfahren wir aus seinen Dramen, dass das 
Groteske nichts anderes ist, als die enge Verknüpfung des 
Hässlichen mit dem Schönen zur Erzeugung eines grellen 
Kontrastes: „Ee grotesque est au laid ce que le sublime 
est au beau. G est le laid ayant conscience de lui-meme, 
content de sa laideur, le laid tragique.“ *) Bei der Leiden¬ 
schaftlichkeit, mit welcher man den litterarischen Streit in 
den dreissiger Jahren des neunzehnten Jahrhunderts führte, 
wurde der Gegensatz zum Schönen, ja die gänzliche Fern- 


*) So definiert Souriau (p. 130) das Groteske. Man vgl. auch 
Nebout, p. 101 -105. 



Iialtung desselben aus den Dichtwerken/u einem Charakte¬ 
ristikum naturwalirer Dichtung erhoben: so zwar, dass 
derjenige, welcher möglichst, fratzenhafte Wesen auf der 
Bühne erscheinen liess. die beste Charakteristik geliefert 
zu haben wähnte. Man glaubte, durch ein solches Ver¬ 
fahren am deutlichsten den Widerwillen gegen die pro¬ 
klamierte Unnatur des schöngeistigen Altertums und damit 
zugleich des Klnssicismus zum Ausdrucke bringen zu 
können. Aber die Theorie der hitzigen Romantiker ent¬ 
behrte einer soliden (irundlage; denn die alten Klassiker 
haben keineswegs das Hässliche, ja selbst nicht das 
(iroteske aus der Uitteratur verbannt: sie benutzten es 
vielmehr gleichsam als den Schatten für die Lichteffekte 
ihrer Kunstschöpfungen: freilich vermieden sie es, auf 
diese künstliche Weise einen ^heftigen Kontrast“ hervor¬ 
zurufen. 1 ) Heutzutage wird kein Litterat mehr den 
Irrtum auf seiten des Altertums fiudeu, zumal wenn er das 
Hugosche Theater daneben beobachtet. Die weise Be¬ 
nutzung des grotesken Klcmentes von seiten der alten 
Dichter wurde freilich von den überzarten Pseudoklassikern 
nicht verstanden, und gegen diese Salonpoeten durften 
sich die Romantiker schon mit grösserem Rechte wenden 
und dem Volke im Drama seine rechte Sprache und 
Stellung wiedergeben. ‘C 

l ) Hugo weist übrigens in der Vorrede zu ('ronnrdl (p. 26) 
selbst auf inunehe grotesken Gestalten der alten Dichter hin; er 
erinnert an Thersites. Titon, die Cyklopen, Harpyien, Erinnyen, 
Sirenen, an die Tierniensehen der Circe, an den ,,Bettler 41 Odysseus u.s.w. 

*) Wie vielfach sonst, so war auch hinsichtlich der Theorie 
einer notwendigen Mischung von heiteren (komischen) und ernsten 
(tragischen) Elementen im Drama Hugo nicht der erste, welcher 
damit hervortrat. Diderot hatte schon die Lebenswahrheit des 
Schauspieles in dieser Art gefordert (efr. Sarrazin, „Das moderne 
Drama der Franzosen in seinen llauptvertretern“, p. 4). Hugo rief 
freilich infolge der Energie, mit der er seine Ideen vortrug, mehr 
Eindruck bei seinen Zeitgenossen hervor, als Diderot ehedem. 
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Der Temoin verrät uns, welches äusserliche Moment 
unserem Dichter zuerst die Idee von der Angemessenheit 
einer Mischung des Grotesken und Tragischen gab, be¬ 
ziehungsweise nach der Lektüre der Shakespeareschen 
Stücke diese Idee in ihm zu einer Art Dogma festigte. 
An der Kathedrale zu Burgos befanden sich, wie an manchen 
mittelalterlichen Kirchen, eine Anzahl von Wasserspeiern, 
die Teufelsfratzen darstellten; trotz dieser missförmigeu 
Köpfe verlor der Gesamteindruck der Kathedrale nicht an 
Strenge und Grossartigkeit: „Cßtte fantaisie de l’eglise 
solennelle, retraversa plus d’une fois la pensee de l’auteur 
de la Preface de Cromwell et l’aida ä comprendre qu’on 
pouvait introduire le grotesque dans le tragique, sans 
diminuer la gravite du drame. wl ) 

Wir können unbedenklich zugeben, dass, wenn Hugo in 
einem ähnlichen Verhältnisse, wie er es an dem Dome 
zu Burgos bemerkte, das Groteske mit dem Erhabenen in 
seinen Stücken verbunden hätte, der Effekt ein wohlthuender. 
ja natürlicher gewesen wäre. Ohne weiteres hat der 
Dichter aber die Gleichberechtigung beider Natur- 
richtungen behauptet, und deswegen ist ihm die Natürlich¬ 
keit und Anmut eines Shakespeare vollständig abgegangen. 
Nur zu häufig zeigt sich leider neben den schönsten 
Partien in den Hugoschen Dramen die Teufelsfratze, 
welche höhnisch den Zuschauer oder Leser angrinst und 
dadurch oft jede keimende Teilnahme am Geschicke des 
Helden vernichtet. 

Oft konnte man den Dichter bei der praktischen Ver¬ 
wertung seiner Ideen über das Groteske an die Worte er¬ 
innern, welche er den Lord Rochester dem Dichter Milton 
gegehüber aussprecben lässt: 

„Vous avez de l’esprit, il vous manque du goüt. u2 ) 

*) cfr. H. rac. I. p. 125. 

2 ) cfr. Cromwell, III. 1. p. 189. Nichts hat man in der That 
häufiger dein Bannerträger der neuen Schule vorgeworfen als den 




Niemand kann übrigens leugnet), dass hin und wieder 
Hugo erstaunliche Effekte durch geschickte Vermischung 
des Grotesken und Tragischen erzielt hat. So sind der 
vierte Akt von Le Boi s’a/ause, die Schlussscene von 
Liierter Bonjiu, in welchem der schauerliche Choralgesang der 
Totenmönche das Festgelage übertönt, die Verzweifluugs- 
seene der beiden Frauen in Marie Tmlor, das Erscheinen der 
Inquisitoren vor dem entsetzten Brautpaare in Torquemada 
•Bilder von gewaltigster Wirkung, welche die Kunst des 
Dichters in eigenartigster Weise offenbaren. 

Die pinnmassige Verknüpfung des Erhabenen und 
Gemeinen ging bei Hugo auf eine besondere Charakter¬ 
richtung zurück: es war die seltsame Neigung des Dichters 
für die künstliche Antithese, den schroffen, gewollten 
Kontrast. Man kann, ohne zu weit zu gehen, behaupten, 
dass die Antithese das eigentliche System unseres Dichters 
ist. der von allen Systemen frei zu sein wähnte. Schon 
in der Vorrede zu Cnmnrelf ’) hatte Hugo unbedenklich 
erklärt, die wahre Poesie bestehe in der Harmonie der 
Gegensätze. Für ihn ist die Antithese die Erklärung für 
alles: sie erscheint ihm geradezu „göttlich“, da sich ihrer 

Mangel an Geschmack, an feinem Gefühle für das rechte Mas». Mit 
souveräner Würde hatte Hugo den Geschmack als „die Vernunft 
des Genies* definiert, ja fast als ein Monopol des Dichters erklärt. 
Aber auch das Genie kann irren, und die über Hugos Extravaganzen 
von vielen gefällte Kritik zeigte dies bis zur Evidenz: Hugo hat es 
nämlich keineswegs fertig gebracht, wie er es plante, an die Stelle 
einer unbequemen Kritik die Allmacht des Dichters zu setzen. Man 
vgl. hierzu Brunetieres Keeeusinn über das Thcätrc cn Liberte in der 
K. d. d. M. vom 1. Mai isst», p. 221. — Yinet (II, p. 517) weicht in 
seinem Urteile über die Anmut (graee), welche sich in Hugos Werken 
findet, erheblich von Brunetiere ab. 

l ) cfr. Preface de ('romtcdl, p. IS. — Sehr amüsant ist die 
Kritik der Hugoseben Manier von seiten der Zeitungen um das 
Jahr 1840; es liiess da u. a.: „Sa puissanee Est immense. 11 
condense Mort et danse, Kire et pleurs. II melange I/homme et 
l’ange, Et la fange Et les fleurs.“ 

SltMi liier, V. Hugo^ 


22 
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Gott selbst in der Schöpfung häufig bedient, wie Hugo 
darlegt. 1 ) 

In der That bildet die „moralische Antithese u (Planche) 
das Grundmotiv seiner dramatischen Dichtungen. Dieses 
Motiv kündigte sich in Marion de Lonne an, um in 
Hernani und allen folgenden Stücken wiederzuerscheinen. 
Niemals ist beispielsweise die Antithese mehr gesteigert 
worden, gewaltiger und gedrängter hervorgetreten, als in 
Ray Blas , wo eine Königin zum Diener herabsteigt und 
dieser Diener über alle, selbst über den König, empor¬ 
gehoben wird. Unbekümmert um das reale Leben häufte 
Hugo so Gegensatz auf Gegensatz. Er vergass dabei die 
Erfahrungsthatsache, dass unser Herz nur durch Dinge be¬ 
wegt wird, die allen gemeinsam sind, dass aber Aus¬ 
nahmen und Sonderbarkeiten es wohl in Erstaunen oder 
Schrecken setzen können, nicht aber eine Rührung hervor¬ 
zurufen vermögen, wie sie jeder wahre Dramatiker zu er¬ 
zielen wünschen muss. 

Die Vorliebe für diese antithetische Stilmanier wurde 
bei Hugo noch durch das Bestreben genährt, wenigstens 
in einer Beziehung auf dem Theater originell zu er¬ 
scheinen; daher kam es aber schliesslich, dass seine Dramen 
sämtlich das gleiche Gepräge trugen und nur insofern sich 
abstuften, als dev Wert der Stücke fallen musste, je mehr 
sich die Manie des Dichters für die Antithese kundgab. 

Was Shakespeare nie gesucht batte, das stellte Hugo 
als die Hauptsache hin: das Kunstgeräusch der Anti¬ 
thesen, sei es in den Seelen seiner Helden, sei es in der 
Handlung selbst. Die Antithese galt unserem Dichter mehr 


1 ) Über die antithesc dirine vgl. man Hugos Werk: „En Vovage, 
France et Belgique“, p. 246. 278 und 804 f.; desgleichen „Le Rhin“, 
1, p. 404. Von der stellenweise verblüffenden Wirkung der Hugoschen 
Antithese giebt Lacour in „Nouvelle Revue“ (April 1887) ein sehr 
anschauliches, wenn auch reichlich grob gezeichnetes Bild. 
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oder miuder für das wahre Lebeu; häutig musste sie 
freilich in den Dramen das Lehen ersetzen! 1 ) 

Jedenfalls hat sich die Einseitigkeit des Dichters in 
der beständigen Verwendung der Antithese bitter ge¬ 
rächt. Er hat nicht wie Shakespeare, Moliere, Corneille, 
Racine das Theater behaupten können, sondern hat schon 
zu Lebzeiten im kräftigen Mannesalter (1843) die Frucht¬ 
losigkeit seiner dramatischen Thätigkeit erfahren müssen. 
Seine ersten Dramen erzielten freilich Triumphe; sie ver¬ 
dankten dieselben aber hauptsächlich der effekthasch enden 
Komposition. 2 ) 

Bewusster Weise strebte der Dichter den Effekt an, 
und darum fallen wir bei der Lesung seiner Dramen aus 
einer Überraschung in die andere. Zufall reiht sich an Zufall, 
und uicht selten passiert es, dass eine Nebenhandlung die 
Haupthandlung durchkreuzt oder gar verdrängt, wobei 
natürlich auch die dritte h V<r/e/, die der Einheit der Handlung, 
Einbusse erleiden muss. 3 ) 

Am wenigsten verstand es Hugo, in das „Spiel der 
kleinen Geschehnisse einzudringen; dafür beschreibt er in 

J ) Nicht wenig mag auch die Lektüre der Romane von Walter 
Scott zur Forderung des IIugesehen Kontrastssystenis beigetragen 
haben. Die maniehäische Kunstlehre Hugos ist nach Morfs Ansicht 
(cfr. „Literaturblatt für germanische und romanische Philologie 1 *, 
1 *98, p. 341) aus Scotts Werken geschöpft. 

2 ) Dass Hugo nicht wenig von dem gewaltigen Eindrücke seiner 
Stücke auf die Menge überzeugt war. beweisen folgende Verse, welche 
sich in einem, seinem Bruder Eugene gewidmeten Gedichte finden: 
„Quand le peuple au theatre ecoute 111 a pensee, 

J’y cours, et la, courbe vers la foule pressee, 
l/etudiant de pres, 

Sur mon drame touffu dont le branehage plie 
J entends tomber ses pleurs comme la large p 1 uie 
Aux feuilles des forets. 4 * 

(cfr. Les Voi.r Interieure*, No. XXIX.) 

*) Man vergegenwärtige •sich den Inhalt von CromwelL Marie 
Tudor. Angela , Les Burg rares. Torquemuda . 


22 * 
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markigen Zügen die grossen Ereignisse. Er sieht sozusagen 
nur den massiven Turm, nicht aber die Bausteine, die 
denselben zusammensetzen: „De la son theätre machine, 
sanglant et surtendu dout les peripeties ont tantot Fair 
apprete des eftets de M. Scribe, tantot 1'air excessif des 
fins de drames.“ *) Diese Excentricität, welche sich auch 
in der Scenerie, wie wir sahen, wiederspiegelte, trug 
manchem Stücke Hugos die Bezeichnung „Melo drama“ ein. 

Sicher passt auf die Hälfte der dramatischen Schöpfungen 
Hugos jene Definition, welche ein französischer Litterat 
vom Melodrama giebt: „Le melodrame est un gros ouvrage. 
bourre de matieres et farci d’evenements, une suite fort 
longue et precipitee par endroits d’actions singulieres dont 
les mobiles n’ont que peu d’importanee.“ 1 2 ) 

Das melodramatische und das damit sich verbindende 
romanhafte Element nimmt in Hugos Dramen einen sehr 
breiten Raum ein. Bei der Aufstellung ihrer neuen Theorie 
hatten sich die Romantiker durch die Beobachtung des 
Melodramas, wie es zu ihrer Zeit existierte, beeinflussen 
lassen. Diese Gattung von Bühnenstücken hatte stets sich 
aller jener Freiheiten erfreut, welche die Romantiker 
plötzlich für die Tragödie, das heisst die edelste dichterische 
Schöpfung, in Anspruch nahmen. Das Melodrama war 
ihnen ein willkommenes Vorbild, an dem sie die Wirkung 
der Freiheit von den klassischen Regeln studieren konnten. 
„Ils le regarderent trop. Le drame a fini par ressembler 
au melodrame.“ 3 ) 


1 ) Hennequin p. 132. 

2 ) Ganderax in R. d. d. M. vom 1. Januar 1883, p. 212. 

3 ) Nebout p. 275. - Einen grossen Einfluss übte auf die 
Romantiker Guilbert de Pixerecourt (f 1844), der „König des Melo¬ 
dramas“ aus, dessen Stücke mit ungeheurem Beifalle gespielt w urden. 
Pixerecourt ist in der scenischen Realistik der direkte Vorläufer 
der Romantiker. Auch er war ein Verehrer Scotts und Shakespeares. 
Pixerecourt hat sich ein nicht geringes Verdienst durch die Übersetzung 



Melodramatische Persönlichkeiten sind entweder 
Menschen der Vorsehung, das heisst Wesen, die über alles 
orientiert sind, ohne dass der Zuschauer oder Leser er- 
ffdirt, woher sie ihre Allwissenheit haben, — oder es sind 
Verräter, die den Helden im geheimen verfolgen und 
seine Pläne durchkreuzen. 

Fast überall in Hugos Stücken treten im kritischen 
Augenblicke Menschen mit Gift und Dolch auf; geheimnis¬ 
volle Gänge, seltsame Schlösser und Schlüssel gewähren 
dem Helden oder aber vermummten Personen den Zugang 
zum Ziele. Die in Hugos Dramen sich häufenden Ver¬ 
giftungen und Morde sind durchweg Sache des Melodramas; 
sie gehören in einem tragischen Stücke höchstens in sehr 
»nissigem Umfange auf die Bühne. 1 ) Hierzu kommen 
andere Elemente des Melodramas wie die äusserliche schroffe 
Antithese, die Übertreibung der Leidenschaften, theatralische 
Deklamationen der Helden, Verwirrungen der Intrigue, 
Missbrauch tragischer Effekte u. s. w. 

Seiner Theorie von einer notwendigen Mischung des 
Grotesken und Tragischen zuliebe hatte Hugo den raelor 
dramatischen Momenten nicht etwa ein oder anderes Mal 
in seinen Stücken einen Platz gegönnt, sondern sie fast be¬ 
ständig wiederholt. Er brachte dadurch nicht selten ein 
retardierendes Element in die Handlung hinein. Selbst direkte 
Wiederholungen desselben Motives unmittelbar nachein¬ 
ander verschmähte unser Dichter nicht, sofern er einen 
Effekt damit zu erzielen wähnte. So erklären sich die 


der Theaterstricke Schillers, Goethes und Kotzebues erworben. Freilich 
musste er dieselben der französischen Bühne „anpassen.“. — Nebout 
ist der Ansicht, Alexandre Dumas habe das Melodrama auf das roman¬ 
tische Theater durch sein Stück: „Henri III et sa Cour“ gebracht. 

*) Wenn es überhaupt möglich ist von den melodramatischen 
Bestandteilen der Hugoschen Stücke abzusehen, kann man dieselben 
mit ifebout als romantische „Tragödien“ definieren, denn mit Aus¬ 
nahme von ('rohurell endigen alle höchst tragisch. 



doppelte Aiifscheuchuug der Verschwörer in Crom well (im 
I. Akt), die zweifache Vergiftung Gennaros durch seiue 
Mutter, die Öftere Wiederkehr Maria Tudors vor die 
Kerkerthür Fabianis, die zweimalige Verhaftung Didiers; 
Lucrezia und Gubetta beraten sich vor dem schlafenden 
Gennaro, Tisbe und Angelo tauschen ihre Gedanken vor 
dem scheinbar eingeschlummerten Homodei aus. 

Eine besondere Eigentümlichkeit der Hugoschen Drameu. 
die auch an das Melodrama erinnern dürfte, ist die, dass die 
Mehrzahl der Theaterstücke Hugos abends 1 ) oder nachts 2 ) 
beginnt. Cromwell und Buy Blas nehmen ihren Anfang 
in der Morgendämmerung; nur Torquemada beginnt im 
Lichte der Nachmittagssonne. Rapp bemerkt nicht ohne 
Ironie zu dieser Thatsache: „Seine Rembrandtsche Manier 
bedarf dieses Kunstmittels (der Nacht- und Dämmerungs- 
scenen), zeigt aber auch gleichsam symbolisch an, wie 
weit er von dem gesunden Tageslicht sich fern zu halten 
gezwungen ist.“ 3 ) . 

Durch die Häufung der melodramatischen Momente 
im Stücke musste notwendigerweise der technische Auf¬ 
bau desselben 4 ) sowie die logische und psychologische Hand- 

1 ) Marion de Lonne, Marie Tndor , Les Burgraves. 

2 ) Hemani , Le Roi s'amuse, Lucrece Borgia, Angelo. In den 
drei letztgenannten Dramen beginnt die Handlung mit einer „Fete 
de Nuit“. 

8 ) Jahrb. II. p. 700. Es mag hier an die stetig wiederkehrenden 
Lieblingswörter Hugos erinnert werden, die fast sämtlich etwas 
Nächtliches an sich tragen; solche Wörter sind: „obscur, feu, flamme, 
ardent, ciel, etoile, bruit, ombre, sorrrbre, raort, sepulcrale, nuage, 
livide, morne und ihre Synonyma. Man vgl. hierzu auch Breitfeld 

p. 26. 

4 ) Bei manchen Dramen haben wir übrigens Gelegenheit gehabt, 
auf die vorzügliche technische Gruppierung der einzelnen Scenen 
hinzuweisen. Wenn Schmeding (p. 34 f.) äussert, Hugos Dramen 
hätten zwar gewaltige „Weltperspektive“ aber keine „Coulissen- 
perspektive“, so ist das — abgesehen von Cromwell . Les Burgran * 
und Torquemada — nur insofern richtig, als Hugo es verschmähte, die 



Iimgswei.se der Personen gestört werden und infolge davon 
das Interesse der Zuschauer erlahmen. Hatte die Phantasie 
dein Dichter eine durchaus brauchbare Fabel eingegeben, 
so war seine Excentricität nur zu oft schuld daran, dass 
sich nach einer gut durchgeführten Exposition eine un¬ 
richtige Weiterentwickelung der Handlung ergab, dass jener 
„Sprung ins Unerwartete“ (Niese) eintrat, welcher mit 
fataler Notwendigkeit eine falsche Lösung des angesponnenen 
Konfliktes zur Folge hatte. Dabei war es besonders übel 
mit den vierten Akten in den Dramen Hugos bestellt: 
„11 y a des quatriemes actes qui ne tiennent ä rien, et 
que justitie le seul plaisir de la surprise.“ 1 ) 

Oder aber, es schied sich aus der Fabel des Stückes ein 
bestimmter Gedanke aus, der alsdann vom Dichter mit der 
ganzen Kraft seiner Phantasie und mit dem vollen Aufwande 
seiner Beredsamkeit ins Unermessliche hineingetrieben 
wurde, wobei jedoch leicht die Wahrscheinlichkeit der Situation 
der handelnden Personen verloren ging. Man denke an die 
krasse Durchführung folgender Gedanken und der damit ver¬ 
bundenen Übertreibung: des kastilischen Ehrbegriffes in 
Hernani, der Folgen eines Duelles in Marion de Lärme, 
in Le Roi s'amuse der Wirkung des Fluches auf Triboulet, 
in Lucrfce Borgia und Maria Tudor der unheilvollen Be¬ 
wahrung eines Geheimnisses: der Folgen einer jugendlichen 
Blutthat in Lest Burgrares, der Wut des Fanatismus in 
Torquemada. 

Sicher ist das Vorhandensein des melodramatischen 
und romanhaften Elementes in Hugos Stücken eine nicht 
unwichtige Ursache für das Scheitern seiner dramatischen 
Schöpfungen gewesen: vielleicht war dieses Moment in 
seiner ungünstigen Wirkung hinsichtlich der Aufnahme der 

einzelnen Teile der Stucke genügend auszufeilen, und es dafür liebte, 
in gewaltigen Zügen seine weitschiclitigen Ideen zum Ausdrucke zu 
bringen. 

1 ) Parigot |>. 1 H.'>. 



Dramen seitens der Zeitgenossen des Dichters von der 
gleichen Tragweite wie die lyrische Übertreibung, welche 
wir in Hugos dramatischen Schöpfungen bemerkt haben. 

Wir können die erste Hälfte unserer Schlussbetrachtung 
mit den Worten Paul Stapfers schliessen, die wir nach 
dem bisher Gesagten für zulässig halten dürfen: „Du 
style, de la poesie, de l’esprit, un dessin ferme et net, de 
vives et brillantes couleurs, des situations plaisantes ou" 
terribles, tres ingenieusement imaginees, des attitudes 
superbes, de beaux sentiments, de beaux discours, enfin 
toute l’eloquence et aussi toute la rhetorique traditionelles 
de la scene fran^aise: voilä, ce qu’on est sür de rencontrer 
toujours dans le theätre de Victor Hugo.“ — Stapfer fährt 
fort: „Mais il n’en faut point attendre cette Sorte d’in- 
struction qu’offre une Observation exacte et profonde de la 
vie humaine ou du cceur humain.“ 1 ) 

Die letzten Worte des feinsinnigen Kritikers leiten 
uns zur zweiten Hälfte dieser Erörterung, zur Be¬ 
sprechung der von Hugo gezeichneten dramatischen 
Charaktere über. Nach einigen allgemeinen Be¬ 
merkungen über die Zeichnung derselben und einer kürzeren 
Betrachtung der männlichen Figuren in Hugos Stücken, 
werden wir uns näher mit der Gesamtheit der weiblichen 
Gestalten in den Dramen des Dichters befassen. Hierauf 
würde das Schlussurteil über das dramatische Lebenswerk 
Hugos zu fällen sein. 


IV. 


Wie im technischen Aufbau der Dramen haben auch 
bei der Charakterzeichuung Antithese und Übertreibung 
dienen müssen: „Hugo part de ses contrastes, de son anti- 
these, pour arriver ä ses caracteres. Disons meine que le 
poete ne semble pas avoir une idee plus juste des passions 

M cfr. „Revue Suisse“ 1888, p. 518. 



et des caracteres (|iie de Taction.“ l j Die Richtung seiner 
Zeit hat nicht wenig dazu beigetragen, dass der Dichter 
unter Zuhilfenahme jener Momente die dramatischen Figuren 
zu zeichnen strebte. Man verlangte damals nämlich nicht 
so sehr eigentliche Charaktere auf der Böhne zu sehen, 
denn deren bot das klassische Theater genug, sondern vor 
allem Rollen, in denen alles dem äusseren Eindrücke sich 
finterordnete. welcher durch eine überschwengliche Dekla¬ 
mation und durch reiche, ausdrucksvolle Kostüme und 
Dekorationen hervorgerufen werden musste. Die Romantiker 
schmeichelten sich damit, hierdurch an die Stelle des drame 
de la cohS cience das drame de la rie gesetzt zu haben; das 
klassische Theater hatte sich bekanntlich damit begnügt, 
die Kämpfe des moralischen Lebens darzustellen. Liess 
nun die klassische Tragödie teilweise kalt, so lief das 
romantische Theater Gefahr, ein Lächeln hervorzurufen, 
was schlimmer war. 

In seinem Bestreben, einen möglichst grossen Einfluss 
auf die Zeitgenossen auszuüben, gelangte Hugo dazu, 
vielfach nur seine eigenen Ideen in seinen dramatischen 
Figuren zu verkörpern. Diese mussten also die socialen, 
philanthropischen, politischen und religiösen Anschauungen 
des Dichters offenbaren; sie redeten daher weniger für sich 
als für die Menge. Hiermit ergab es sich von selbst, dass 
sie alle mehr oder minder dasselbe Gepräge trugeu, und da 
gerade Hugo sich am wenigsten von seiner Zeit und seiner 
Umgebung zu abstrahieren wusste, so hafteten den drama¬ 
tischen Personen vielfach seine persönlichen Eigen¬ 
schaften an. Dies gilt vor allem von den jungen Helden der 
Dramen. In ihnen zeichnete sich Hugo mit seinem inneren 
Drange nach Glück und Ruhm, in seiner Unruhe, aus der 

l ) cfr. Etienne in R. d. d. M. vom 1. März 1872, p. 235. Sein 
Urteil ist zunächst über Kay Blas gefällt, welches Drama von vielen 
für das Musterstück Hugos gehalten wird; um wieviel mehr gilt 
Etiennes Urteil dann von den anderen Dramen des Dichters! 



Verborgenheit herauszutreten, und in seiner Unzufrieden¬ 
heit mit der Welt, die ihn noch nicht genug schätzte. 

Nun begreifen wir auch die melancholischen Zöge, 
welche so manchen Gestalten Hugos eignen. Eine unaus¬ 
sprechliche seelische Betrübnis erfüllt sie von vornherein, 
ehe noch die Leidenschaften niederschmetternd auf sie 
haben einwirken können: sie ahnen alle gleichsam ihr 
trauriges Los voraus. Dieser qualvolle Zustand stimmt 
sie bitter, macht sie erregbar und jähzornig. Sehen sie 
sich in ihren Erwartungen im mindesten getäuscht, so 
werfen sie, ohne auch nur den Versuch zu machen, 
sich aufzuraffen, das „wertlos“ gewordene Leben von sich! 

Statt der kräftigen Männergestalten, wie sie von der 
Epik des Mittelalters, welche Hugo so sehr zu lieben vor¬ 
gab und doch so wenig kannte, dargeboten wurden, er¬ 
scheinen also in den Dramen unseres Dichters jene elegisch 
angehauchten, träumerischen Schwärmer, wie Didier, Hernani, 
Gennaro, Gilbert, Rodolfo, Ruy Blas, Otbert, Don Sanche de 
Salinas. Da Hugos Natur immerhin reiche poetische Schätze 
barg, so ging auch auf diese feinfühligen und nervösen Ab¬ 
bilder seines Wesens ein Teil der Poesie über, doch reichte 
dieselbe nicht hin, um jene Figuren vor der Unnatürlichkeit zu 
bewahren. Während der ganzen Handlung ruht eine dumpfe 
Atmosphäre auf jenen Schattenbildern, die fast sämtlich 
dem Fatum unterworfen sind. 1 ) Um nämlich die äusserste 
Konsequenz seines Kontrasts- und Egalitätssystems, näm¬ 
lich die Verherrlichung der Fehler, ja des Lasters. 

') Didier nennt sich „funeste et maudit, fatal et mechant“: er 
erklärt: „A cliaque instant mon mauvais sort renait“ (p. 83) oder : r .\lon 
astre est mauvais“ (p. 84). — In Hernani (V, 6) findet sieh das 
Wort: „La fatalite s’aceomplit!“ Rodolfo sagt: „II y a sur nous 
une prediction, une destineo“. Otbert klagt: „Mon Ame qu’entraine 
une fatale loi . . .“ Auch Angel o, der Typus des grausamen 
Wüstlings, ist dein Fatum überantwortet; er spricht: „La Haine est 
dans notre sang . .. il laut toujourB qu’un Malipieri haisse quelqu’un!“ 



minder Schrott' hervortreten zu lassen, griff Hugo zu einem 
Mittel, das viele seiner dramatischen Gestalten, wenn mög¬ 
lich, noch unannehmbarer machen musste: er führte das 
Fatum ein. So konnte sich denn die zügellose Leiden¬ 
schaft austoben, ohne dass der Zuschauer ein sittliches 
Bedenken dagegen erheben durfte. Der Dichter ent- 
geguete ihm sonst: La fatalite s'accomplit! Die Idee 
einer weisen Vorsehung konnte daneben in den Dramen 
Hugos nicht zur Geltung kommen; die Verkörperung dieser 
Vorsehung durch die Gestalt Barbarossas in den „Burg¬ 
grafen“ ist doch zu naiv, um ernst genommen zu werden! 

Über seine Auffassung von der menschlichen Natur, 
die natürlich die Grundlage für seine Charakterzeichnung 
bilden musste, sprach Hugo sich in der Vorrede zu der 
Gedichtsammlung Leu Hayons et /es Ombres aus; es heisst 
daselbst (p. 1): „L’homme existe de deux facons, selon 
la societe et selon la nature. Dieu met en lui la passion, 
la societe y met l’action, la nature v met la reverie. De 
la passion combinee avec l action. c'est-ä-dire de la vie 
daus le present et dans l’histoire, daus le passe, nait le 
drame. w Diese Auffassung Hugos vom Wesen des Menschen 
ist in der Hauptsache lyrisch: sie erinnert in allem Wesent¬ 
lichen. wie Brandes treffend bemerkt. 1 ) an die seines 
Nebenbuhlers Lamartine. 

Hugo liebte es in seinen Dramen, die Leidenschaft 
seiner Helden in Gegensatz zu ihrer durch das Leben in 
der Gesellschaft bedingten Handlungsweise zu setzen. 2 ) 
Er bemühte sich aber nicht entsprechend, die Kontraste 
im einzelnen zu begründen und zu vertiefen, sondern liess 

*) cfr. Brandt** V. p. üOU. 

2 > Der Dichter bringt übrigens seine halb schönen, halb wider¬ 
wärtigen Figuren nicht deshalb auf die Bühne, damit wir die Verkehrt¬ 
heit ihrer Ideen über Ehre, Liebe, Kuhm, Ehrgeiz u. s. w. bemerken, 
sondern damit wir diese Ideen für korrekt halten: es sind eben 
Hugos ureigenste Anschauungen! 
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sie oberflächlich und rein äusserlich als unvereinbare Ex¬ 
treme nebeneinander stehen und sich in fortlaufender 
Antithese auswirken. So erscheinen die dramatischen Per¬ 
sönlichkeiten Hugos zum Teil als verkörperte Leiden¬ 
schaften , die sich mit äusserster Kraft und bei völliger 
Abwesenheit mässigender Elemente austoben. Die mittleren 
Töne auf dem „Klavier der Leidenschaften“ 1 ) entgingen nur 
zu oft unserem Dichter. Er vermochte es nicht, bei der 
Charakterzeichnung die kleinen Ursachen im Handeln seiner 
Personen erkennen zu lassen, kurz: „ä demeler dans la 
Vegetation de cette foret obscure l’äme!“ 2 ) Seine Persön¬ 
lichkeiten wurden von einer bestimmten Idee beherrscht: 
„Comme le createur, ils ont l’idee fixe!“ Nur wenige Ge¬ 
stalten im Theater Hugos bilden ein psychologisches Ganzes. 
Es fehlte Hugo ganz entschieden die Beobachtungsgabe, welche 
einem guten Dramatiker unumgänglich notwendig ist. Das 
ist freilich in Anbetracht seiner erstaunlichen Einbildungs¬ 
kraft und Phantasie nicht wunderbar; er konnte leicht zu 
der Auschauung gelangen, par Intuition stets den richtigen 
Charakter für seinen Helden zu schaffen, um so mehr, da 
er seine dramatischen Gestalten durchweg allein der Ver¬ 
gangenheit entnahm. Hätte er, statt seine Menschheits¬ 
typen nur der alten Geschichte Spaniens, Englands, Frank¬ 
reichs, Italiens und Deutschlands zu entlehnen, sich auch 
hin und wieder dem bürgerlichen, das heisst dem Sitten¬ 
drama der Neuzeit zngewandt, so wäre er von selbst zu 
einer sorgfältigeren Beobachtung der menschlichen Natur 
in seiner Umgebung angehalten worden, welche ihm 
wiederum bei der Zeichnung jener historischen Charaktere 
wesentliche Dienste geleistet haben würde. Beispielsweise 

l ) Vinet (II. p. 504) weist sehr treffend darauf hin, dass die 
Leidenschaften nur dann mannigfaltig und verschiedenartig sein 
können, wenn sie gemässigt sich zeigen: dann hat eben eine jede 
ihre eigene Sprache und Bewegung, welche interessieren. 

-) cfr. Leckre in „Revue de Belgique tt , August 1888, p. ‘537. 
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hätte Hugo trotz - oder vielleicht gar wegen — 
Neigung zum Pathetisch - Deklamatorischen als Lust¬ 
spie 1 d i c h t e r (irosses leisten können. Er würde etwa 
Stücke wie Shakespeares What you will, yls you Hke it und 
The Merchaut of Venice geschrieben haben. 1 ) Die wenigen 
Figuren, welche er in dieser Hinsicht, sozusagen als Typen 
der Komödie, geschaffen hat, lassen eine bedeutende Ver¬ 
anlagung für ein romantisches Lustspiel erkennen. 2 ) 

Weil nun. der subjektiven Einmischung Hugos ent¬ 
sprechend. die Handlung im Drama häufig nicht aus der 
Charakteranlage der Hauptpersonen hervorgeht, so ist es 
nicht allzu verwunderlich, wenn nach der Laune des Dichters 
die Helden ihre Hollen ändern, wenn etwa — um nur ein 
Beispiel anzuführen — aus einem leidenschaftlich-aus¬ 
schweifenden Don Carlos der ersten Akte, im vierten ein 
kaltblütiger, enthaltsamer Mensch wird. Es sind die 
,.Charaktere“ der Hugosehen Stücke nicht nur nicht mit 
der unerlässlichen Schärfe gezeichnet, sondern sie werden 
auch nicht einmal stets mit der erforderlichen Bestimmtheit 
vom Dichter festgehalten. 

Hugos Personen reden ohne Unterlass. Der Dichter 
hat so unendlich viel schöne Verse bereit, dass für 
eine stramme dramatische Aktion keiu Platz mehr übrig 
bleibt. Nirgends zeigt sich in höherem Grade die lose 
Verbindung zwischen* Wort und That der auftretenden 
Person, als in den Monologen, die fast sämtlich lyrische 
Ergüsse darstellen. Selten sind die Helden in jenen 
Selbstgesprächen bei der Sache, und wenn sie wirklich 
eine Intrigue schmieden müssen, dann verschwindet dieselbe 
mit dem Wortschwalle selbst, das heisst, alle gefassten 

*) Hugo strebte aber allerdings vergebens - danach, den 
Hamlet zu erreichen! 

-) Es handelt sieh um Gestalten wie Kochester, Don Guritan, 
Don C-esar und die Dame Guggligoy. 
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Vorsätze erweisen sieh im Verlaufe des Stückes als un¬ 
wirksam. 1 ) 

Man kaun übrigens Hugos Männer- wie Frauengestalten 
n ichtals K onventionaltypen irgend welcher Art ansehen; 
denn dafür hat sie Hugo viel zu sehr als Verkünder 
seiner Anschauungen verwendet, die am weitesten von 
aller Konvention entfernt sein wollten und es vielleicht auch 
zum grössten Teile waren; nur eine Herrin erkannte Hugo 
über sich an, und das war die Phantasie. Indem aber 
der Dichter, von ihr beherrscht, nicht selten Charaktere 
ausserhalb der Menschheit erfand, trat er in Widerspruch 
zu dem von ihm selbst in der Vorrede zu Marie Tudor 
aufgestellten Grundsätze, dass die Natur die Grenze für 
die dramatische Erfindung bilden müsse. Später freilich 
behagte ihm eine solche Beschränkung nicht mehr; er schrieb 
daher: „Le drame est force detre immense!“ und ver¬ 
fasste Les Burgraves und Torquemada. Wenn wir vollends 
hier die im „Theätre en Liberte“ gesammelten Stücke 
Hugos hinzuziehen, so sehen wir den Dichter fast ganz 
im Reiche der Feen und Zauberer leben, in welchem 
er sich schon aus dem Grunde zufriedener fühlen musste, 
weil dort nichts und niemand seiner zügellosen Phantasie 
Halt gebot. 2 ) 

1 ) Kaum braucht übrigens nach dem, was oben im Abschnitt 11 
gesagt worden ist, noch hervorgehoben zu werden, dass trotz des 
dichterischen „Gesanges“ die Sprache der einzelnen Figuren im 
Drama nach Situation und Stellung angemessen variiert. Jedoch 
ist diese Ausdrucksweise von aussen durch den Dichter in die 
Gestalten hineingetragen, und nicht, wie es sein sollte, das 
Produkt eines innerlichen Triebes derselben. Nicht selten sehen wir 
uns einer Metaphysik in Metaphern und einer Logik in Antitheseu 
gegenüber. 

2 ) Man hat behauptet, Hugos Schaffenskraft und Genie hätten 
durch das Alter keine Einbusse erlitten; das ist aber grund¬ 
falsch; man wird sich davon leicht durch die Lektüre seiner leider 
herausgegebenen hinterlassenen Werke überzeugen: sie sind nichts 
als der Ausdruck einer ungebändigten Phantasterei; edle, erhebende 
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Solange wir alter noch ein einziges Shakespeariselies 
Stück keunen und begreifen, werden wir mit Pani Stapler 
die Frage stellen: r Est-ce qn'il li est, pas bien plus rare et 
bien plus beau de peindre l homine et la fennue, surtuut 
peut-etre de peindre des hotnmes et des femmes. (|ue de 
representer des anges, des demons. des fees, des nioustres, 
des geants, des divinites infernales ou celestes, et toutes 
res figures purement ideales qu une fantaisie inediocre ou 
»pie la simple oonvention prndigue avec une si banale 
abondance? ! u ') 

Die Helden Hugos sind entweder aus einem Stücke 
gegossen, das heisst: ihr Seelenzustand bleibt während ihrer 
ganzen Existenz unveränderlich der gleiche, wie er in der ' 
Exposition sich zeigte, dies gilt von den Tyrannen 2 )- 
und Schurkentypen. 3 i oder aber es zeigen sich in dem 
Charakter des Helden zwei sich im firuude einander ver¬ 
drängende und doch sich fortwährend gleichwertig 
gegenüberstehende (ieinütsrichtungen . 4 1 

Gedanken mangeln fast gänzlich. „La fennne est tout, u das ist 
die kurze Charakteristik dieser Produkte einer greisenhaften Sinn¬ 
lichkeit. F> handelt sich vornehmlich um die Stücke Manger out-ihs? 

]al Forrf nnn(i/le<\ La (innnl'Mvrv und //fJ/aV. I)a» erstgenannte 
Stück hezeichnet Brunetiere als mtv pirrc bouffOnne: das zweite als 
pirrr und Lefranc (K. d\\rt dr. INSU. II. p. IW) setzt hinzu: 

„II est ecrit tout entier pour prouver Pirrcsistihle attrait, je ne dis pas de 
la feinine, mais de la fenielle !** Die beiden letztgenannten Stücke, La 
GravfVMt rv und L'Kpvr. ruhen längst im Strudel der Vergessenheit. 
Sehr scharf lautete die Kritik Brunetieres hinsichtlich der morali¬ 
schen Seite der genannten und anderer Stücke des Theatre en 
Liberi e (efr. R. d. d. M. vom 1. Mai 1S8*>, p. 214 ff’.). 

*) cfr. T Revue Suisse*% .Jahrgang 1NS(>, p. 521. 

2 ) Angelo, Don Salluste, Torquemada (Richelieu); Don Carlos 
macht jedoch eine Ausnahme. 

*) Latfemas, Homodei, Gubetta, Fabiani, Hatto. 

4 ) Man vergleiche Carr (Atunassung Feigheit), Lambert (Ehr¬ 
geiz Zagmut), Hernani (Banditentum — Schwärmerei), Triboulet 
(höchste Frivolität innigste Vaterliebe), Angelo (Tyrannei — 
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Die dem Dichter am besten gelungenen männlichen 
Gestalten zählen sämtlich zu den Nebenpersonen in den 
Dramen. Die Hälfte derselben besteht aus schurkenhaften 
Charakteren; 1 ) zwei weitere, Rochester und Don Cesar. 
gehören dem komischen Elemente an, und nur einer, Lord 
Ormond (in Vromwell), ist eine in jeder Beziehung sympathische 
und dabei gut getroffene Männergestalt. 2 ) Diese letzt¬ 
genannten Persönlichkeiten sind wirkliche Menschen und 
erregen unser Interesse oder nach Umständen unser Mitleid. 

Zu den männlichen Figuren, welche mehr oder minder 
auf menschliche Wahrheit in der Zeichnung Anspruch machen 
können, möchte ich unter anderen Cromwell und Alphons 
von Este rechnen. 3 ) Abgesehen von diesen in den Vordergrund 
der Handlung tretenden Gestalten, sind alle andern männ¬ 
lichen Hauptfiguren, sowie die übrigen Nebenfiguren, über 
welche im Verlaufe der Abhandlung gesprochen worden ist. 
als der menschlichen Erfahrung und der Lebenswahrheit 
zuwider gezeichnet anzusehen; vor allem gilt dies von dem 
Trio der unersättlichen Lüstlinge: Don Carlos, Franz 1. 
und Angelo, und von dem Quintett der Übermenschen: 
Triboulet, Job, Barbarossa, Torquemada und Ferdinand. 

Das Ergebnis unserer Untersuchung hinsichtlich der 
von Hugo gezeichneten Männercharaktere ist also für den 
Dichter nicht besonders günstig. —Wie verhält es sich nun 
mit den weiblichen Charakteren der Dramen Victor Hugos? 

Im Verlaufe unserer kritischen Untersuchung haben 
wir wiederholt beobachten können, dass die weiblichen 

Zärtlichkeit), Ruy Ria»(Ehrgeiz —Knechtsinn), Barbarossa (Rachsucht 
Versöhnlichkeit), Torquemada (Fanatismus — Dankbarkeit). 

*) Ich meine Laffemas, Don Salluste, Gubetta, Fabiani. 

2 ) Bezüglich der Charakteristik des Ruy Gomez (in Henuini) 
kann man, wie oben (p. 105 Anm. 1) bemerkt wurde, im Zweifel 
sein, ob man ihn zu den wohlgelungenen Charakteren rechnen darf. 

3 ) Ausserdem etwa noch: Richard, Barebone, Gennaro, Rodolfo, 
>Saverny und Don Guritan. 





Gestalten vom Dichter mit mehr (ilüek gezeichnet sind 
als die mäunlichenTypen, welch letztere vielfach weibische 
Elemente in sich trugen. 1 ) Der Grund dieser Erscheinung 
ist nun ein sehr einfacher. 

Beim weiblichen Geschlechte tritt das Gemfltsleben 
erfahrungsgemüss weit mehr hervor als beim männlichen. 
Für die Wiedergabe und Darstellung desselben hatte nun 
aber Victor Hugo den unerschöpflichen Schatz seiner 
lyrischen Gefühle zur Verfügung. Mit besonderer Vorliebe 
und Neigung konnte er sich also in das Seelenempfinden 
seiner weiblichen Gestalten hineinversenken und daher eben, 
weil er bei ihrer Zeichnung nicht durchweg von seinem 
eigenen Ich so sehr abstrahieren musste, wie es bei einer 
naturwahren Zeichnung der männlichen Charaktere not¬ 
wendig gewesen wäre, lebenswahre Gestalten schaffen. 

Am ehesten und am vortrefflichsten ist dem Dichter 
die Charakteristik der jungen Mädchen gelungen, die 
fast sämtlich etwas Natürlich-Liebreizendes, wenn auch hin 
und wieder zu Sentimentales an sich tragen. So erscheinen 
uns als lebenswahre Gestalten Francis, Marion, Dona Sol. 
Blanche. Tisbe, Casilda. Neben diesen jugendlichen Figuren 
dürften noch die Dame Guggligoy und Elisabeth Bourchier, 
Cromwells Gattin, lebenswahr gezeichnet sein. Erstere 
bewegt sich im komischen — nicht geradezu grotesken — 
Elemente; letztere ist eine annehmbare Vertreterin der 
geradeaus denkenden, einfachen Bürgersfrau. — In den 
genannten Gestalten zeigt sich kein unerquickliches anti¬ 
thetisches Empfinden, vielmehr entwickeln sich ihre 
Charaktere in der Handlung, soweit der Umfang ihrer 
Rollen es gestattet, vom ersten Augenblicke an natur- 
gemäss 2 ) und nehmen unser Interesse in Anspruch. 

So sämtliche „.Jeunos Premiers“ der Dramen, die man nicht 
übel „Mondscheinhelden“ genannt hat. 

*) Ks wird nicht behauptet, die genannten Frauencharaktere 
seien durchaus mustergültig gezeichnet, wie die der meisten von 

Slcu mcr. Y. Hu«n>’s Draimii. -d 



Da aber, wo Hugo eine Frau mit männlichem Wille» 
oder mit männlicher Leidenschaft zeichnen wollte, schuf 
er Missgestalten und Zerrbilder, wie Lucrezia Borgia, Maria 
Tudor, Guanhumara, Maguelonne, Isabella. Einerseits 
brachte er es nicht zu stände, diesen Frauen die Eigenschaften 
einer männlichen, zielbewussten Handlungsweise einzuflössen, 
wie etwa Shakespeare solches in Lady Macbeth meisterhaft 
erreicht hat; andererseits vernichtete er durch die antithe¬ 
tisch in sie hineingelegte doppelte Willensrichtung den 
letzten Rest möglicher Wirklichkeit jener F’rauengestalten; 
es ergaben sich Halbwesen unnatürlichster Art, die Engel 
und Mensch sein sollten, von jedem aber gerade soviel 
besassen, um zur Karikatur zu werden. Vor der Krisis 
reden diese Figuren eine völlig andere Sprache als nach 
der Krisis! So ist Lucrezia anfangs nur die zärtlich 
liebende Mutter; nach der Entdeckung der ihr zugefftgten 
Schmach fast nur noch eine Furie. Maria Tudor ist an¬ 
fangs das demütig liebende Weib; nachher, die rachsüchtige 
Königin. Guanhumara heilt anfangs mitleidsvoll die Kranken 
der Burg, selbst den Hatto; bald darauf wird sie zur 
hasserfüllten Teufelin. Maguelonne verspottet erst ihren 
Kavalier und weist ihn derb zurück; ein wenig später bittet 
sie seufzend um das Leben des „Geliebten“. Isabella 
zeigt sich zuerst als cynische Menschenverächterin, gleich 
darauf als bittflehende Büsserin. 

Hatte Hugo in diesen Gestalten männliche Kraft und 
Energie zum Ausdrucke bringen wollen, wobei er allerdings 
verfehlte Bahnen einschlug, so gab er in Catharina und 
Regina das Gegenstück dazu.» Beide Frauen sind wegen 
ihrer absoluten Passivität, ja maschinenhaften Benutzbarkeit, 


Shakespeare, Racine, Goethe vorgeführten weiblichen Wesen, sondern 
es soll nur gesagt werden, dass sie einesteils die am besten getroffenen 
Charaktere in Hugos Dramen sind und anderenteils dem Ideale der 
Charakterzeichnung am nächsten kommen. 



liüchst unnatürliche Wesen. 1 ) Mark- und saftlose Existenzen 
dieser Art vermögen nie. sich unsere Teilnahme zu erwerben: 
das Weih wird in ihnen zum Spielhall und wertlosen 
Neutrum. 

Die noch nicht erwähnten Frauengestalten, unter denen 
Maria von Neuhurg. .laue. Rosa d'Orthez. sowie die Gruppe 
der Kupplerinnen 2 ) zu bemerken sind, können als annehmbar 
gezeichnet betrachtet werden. 

Wenn übrigens Hugo ein Moment in der Zeichnung 
seiner weiblichen Charaktere übersehen hat. so war es die 
Darstellung jenes unbewussten und doch so eigenartig 
hervortretenden seelischen Empfindens in der weiblichen 
Natur, wie es Shakespeare oft so liebenswürdig dargestellt 
hat. Sollte er jedoch versucht haben, jenes Unbewusste 
der weiblichen Natur in der harmlosen, kindlichen Liebe, 
dein ..amour ingenu** seiner Heldinnen wiederzugeben, so 
müssen wir gestehen, dass er sein grosses Vorbild nicht 
erreicht hat. Man kann nämlich nicht von Hugo behaupten, 
wie Lewes es von Shakespeare mit Recht thut. dass er 
„das weibliche Herz bis in seine innersten Tiefen ergründet, 
und alles Schöne und Herrliche, aber auch alles Schreckliche 
und Furchtbare in der weiblichen Natur in lebensvollen 
Gestalten vor uns hingestellt hatC. 3 ) 

*) Fiir Houssaye scheint auch Catharinas Gestalt ein Meister¬ 
stück Hugos zu sein; er schrieb (Confession* III. p. 109), nachdem er 
einer Vorstellung von Aut/cio im Juli 1 n 50 beigewohnt hatte: „Ce 
soir, je prenais eil pitie quelques spectateurs qui niaient la verite 
de Catarina et de Tisbe, cos deux admirables femmes ou le poete a 
souffle la vie. u 

2 ) Josefa, Dame Rose, Frau ßerarde. — Da die Rolle der Dame 
Guggligov, die auch in die Kategorie der Kupplerinnen gehört, aus¬ 
gedehnter war, so konnte der Dichter mehr Sorgfalt auf ihre Zeichnung 
verwenden, und dies hat er aucH meines Erachtens gethan. 

3 ) cfr. Lewes: »Shakespeares Frauengestalten“, P- IX. — Louis 
Etienne bemerkt mit Recht, dass unserem Dichter das „Intim de 
Tarne huraaine* 4 entgeht. 


23 * 
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Immerhin ist das Ergebnis unserer Untersuchung betreffs 
der in den Dramen gegebenen Charaktere hinsichtlich der 
Frauengestalten für den Dichter günstiger als bezüglich 
der männlichen Figuren. Ohne Zweifel hat bei diesem 
günstigeren Resultate auch die Thatsache Einfluss gehabt, 
dass Hugo jene weiblichen Charaktere zum grossen Teile 
nicht in der Geschichte vorfand, und somit nicht in die 
Lage kam, von vornherein feste Typen sich in Gedanken 
vorzustellen, die nur noch einer poetischen Verklärung be¬ 
durften. Wir haben ja genugsam gesehen, dass Hugo eine 
höchst eigenartige, sich häufig vom gewöhnlichen Menschen¬ 
verstände entfernende Auffassung der Geschichte hatte, 
und dass er deshalb die historischen Personen in seinen 
Dramen verbildete. 1 ) Dort, wo er seine weiblichen Ge¬ 
stalten wirklich der Geschichte entnahm, wie Lucrezia 
Borgia und Maria Tudor, sind sie eben höchst verfehlt 
dargestellt. 2 ) 

Die Geschichte bietet dem Dramatiker vornehmlich 
Männergestalten; höchst selten steht bei einem wichtigen 
Ereignisse eine Frau im Vordergründe. Die Gestaltungs¬ 
kraft des Dramatikers muss sich also besonders bei der 
Zeichnung seiner weiblichen Wesen kundgeben. Es ist nun 
leicht zu begreifen, dass der Dichter die Vorbilder zu den¬ 
selben aus seiner Umgebung nimmt, und jene Gestalten, 
die er so erblickt, aus dem realen Leben in seinen drama¬ 
tischen Traum hineinversetzt. Weil demnach Hugo darauf 
angewiesen, ja, dazu gezwungen war, seine Umgebung zu 

*) Es sei noch ausdrücklich bemerkt, dass Victor Hugo selbst 
felsenfest überzeugt war, die geschichtlichen Personen durch au* 
richtig zu beurteilen. Auch nicht im mindesten gab er je zu. 
eine historische Figur verzeichnet zu haben. Man lese nur die ge¬ 
harnischten Vor- und Nachreden seiner Dramen. 

2 ) Maria von Neuburg macht, wenn man will, eine Ausnahme, 
Im Grunde ist sie aber nur eine verbesserte Wiederholung Catharinau 
welch letztere sicher nicht historischen Ursprunges ist. Ihr gehalt¬ 
loses Sein verdankt sie der in den Vordergrund gestellten Tisbe 



beobachten, wenn er in die Lage kam, weibliche Charak¬ 
tere zu schaffen, so stellen sich, auch aus diesem Grunde 
neben dem oben angeführten, die Frauengestalten durch¬ 
schnittlich naturwahrer dar, als die Männertypen, bei deren 
Zeichnung er auch zu viel an sich selbst dachte. 1 ) Wir haben 
dem Gesagten gemäss im Laufe unserer Abhandlung bei 
den weiblichen Figuren weniger nach der geschichtlich 
richtigen oder unrichtigen Zeichnung fragen müssen, als 
vielmehr danach, ob und inwieweit Hugo sein Ideal, die 
Darstellung der „vraie femme“, 2 ) erreicht hatte. 

Während Corneille in seinen Theaterstücken die Prin¬ 
zessinnen bevorzugte, wandte sich Hugo des öfteren den 
Kurtisanen zu, so dass Dannehl mit Entrüstung bemerkt 
(p. 37): „Verworfene Dirnen, welche plötzlich durch die 
Macht einer ersten Liebe zu Heldinnen und Idealen edel¬ 
ster Weiblichkeit werden, kehren immer in seinen Romanen 
und Dramen wieder!“ Dannehl hätte besser auf einen 
Fehler hingew'iesen, dessen sich der Dichter in der Zeich¬ 
nung jener „Dirnen“ schuldig machte, soweit die Dramen 
in Betracht kommen. Hugo zeigt nämlich nicht, wie sich 
der Charakter dieser Mädchen allmählich läutert, sondern 
er stellt denselben schon dichterisch verklärt dem Zu¬ 
schauer gegenüber. 3 ) 


*) Man kann übrigens nicht, wie bei Goethe (cfr. Lewes, 
„Goethes Frauengestalten*) und bei Dumas (cfr. Parigot p. 287), im 
Leben Hugos die Prototypen seiner weiblichen Charaktere nach- 
weisen! 

T ) cfr. Pre face de Marie Tudor . 

*) Bemerkenswert ist das Urteil Godefroys über die Kurtisanen¬ 
stücke Hugos (XIX** siede, I. p. 275): „II y a eertainement un fond 
moral, et meine religieux dans ces pieees, car la doctrine chretienne 
a surtout pour base la redemption, la rehabilitation; mais la place 
de ces Madeleines est-elle sur un theatre? La penitence aime la 
retraite et la solitude; or, sur la scene, ce n est malheureusement 
pas & la partie editiante de la vie des Marions qifon s’interesse; le 
scandale de leurs folles amours, voilit bien plutot ce qui attire. tt 



Diejenigen jungen Mädchen, welche durch die sie um¬ 
gebende Sittenverderbnis rein und unverdorben hindurcb- 
gehen, wie zum Beispiel Regina und Rosa d’Orthez, können 
sich übrigens nicht an Kraft der Auffassung, noch an 
Vielseitigkeit der Darstellung mit den Figuren der Gegen¬ 
partei messen. Hier war eine feine Seelenzeichnung am 
Platze, und darin lag Hugos Stärke nicht. Es offenbarte 
sich nebenbei auch wieder seine Idee: „Le beau n’a qu’un 
seid type!“ 

In den Kurtisanen, sowie in einigen andereu Frauen¬ 
gestalten seiner Dramen hat Hugo das Gefühl des 
Schmerzes in ergreifender Weise zum Ausdrucke ge¬ 
bracht. Der Schmerz nimmt nämlich nicht wenig Raum 
im Theater Hugos ein. Die erschütternden Angstgefühle 
des Lebens versteht die Hand des Dichters meisterhaft 
wiederzugeben. Man denke nur an Dona Sol zu den 
Füssen ihres Oheims, der ihr das Teuerste auf Erden 
streitig macht; .man erinnere sich der weinenden Marion, 
welche den König und später Didier um Flrbarmen an¬ 
fleht, oder man betrachte die Verzweiflung Catharinas vor 
der erzürnten Tisbe. Wie erschütternd tritt uns die Angst 
in Lucrezia entgegen, jene Angst, die schmeichelt, demütig 
bittet, zur Verstellung greift und schliesslich in ohn¬ 
mächtige Wut übergeht. Nicht minder schmerzlich klingen 
die Klagen Janes vor dem eingekerkerten Gilbert, sowie 
die innigen Worte Maguelonnes, welche den Gastfreund zu 
retten sucht. Ja, Hugo versteht es, die Frauen in seinen 
Dramen weinen und flehen zu lassen, sie Schmerzensschreie 
und Bittworte ausstossen zu lassen, wie solche nur aus einer 
Natur, die in ihren Grundfesten erschüttert ist, hervor¬ 
dringen können. 

Bei der Schilderung des Schmerzes zeigt Hugo viel¬ 
leicht die sorgfältigste Beobachtung der Wirklichkeit und 
giebt dementsprechend die besten Analysen. Die Bitt¬ 
flehende erklimmt die ganze Stufenleiter der Sehmerzens- 



1«utt*: die Unbeugsamkeit dessen, der um eine Gnade 
gebeten wird, treibt sie zu stets inbrünstigerem Flehen 
an: jeder schwache Punkt des Gegners wird erspäht, jeder 
noch so hinfällige Beweggrund wird geschickt aufgegriffen, 
um das Herz des Unbeugsamen zu erweichen. Ist alles 
Bitten vergeblich, daun richtet sich die Gedemütigte auf und 
versucht es, durch verzweifelte Drohungen unter eigener 
Lebensgefahr ihr Ziel zu erreichen! 

Das Gefühl des Schmerzes zeigt sich in den Dramen 
Hugos fast stets in Verbindung mit der stärksten und 
menschlichsten aller Leidenschaften, der Liebe. 

Von der Betrachtung der Frauencharaktere ausgehend 
und einigermassen auch die Männercharaktere berück¬ 
sichtigend, beantworten wir zum Schlüsse noch kurz die 
Frage, wie Hugo die Leidenschaft der Liebe dargestellt 
hat, und inwiefern seine Ideen in dieser Hinsicht von der 
• Auffassung der französischen ^Klassiker“ sich unterscheiden. 

Alfred Barbou schrieb in seinem Werke über unseren 
Dichter: r Avec le romantisme et avec Victor Hugo renaquit 
1‘amour . . . il ressuscite en quelque sorte l'amour au 
theätre . . . les classiqucs avaient tous ete antipathiques 
avec l’amouiv 41 ) ln der That erscheint im klassischen 
Theater das Gefühl der Liebe meistens als eine Schwäche, 
welche die Helden mit Aufbietung ihrer ganzen sittlichen 
Kraft zu überwinden suchen. Mag auch die geliebte 
Person furchtbar zu leiden haben, die Pflicht trägt schliess¬ 
lich doch den Sieg davon. 2 ) Die klassischen Liebhaber 

1 ) Barbou p. D>2. 

2 ) Hin sehr tragisches Beispiel hierfür liefert Racines Berenice. 
Die Heldin des Dramas sieht ihren Lebenstraum zerstört. Am 
Schlüsse des Stückes bricht sie in folgende schmerzliche Worte aus, 
welche sie an Antiochus richtet, der ihr seine Hand als Ersatz für 
die des Titus an bietet: 

„Prince, apres cot adieu, vous jugez bien vous-meme, 

Que je ne consens pas de quitter ce que j’aime, 

Pour aller loin de Rome ecouter d’autres voeux: 
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sprechen zudem nie von den sinnlichen Freuden der Liebe p 
doch ist dieses Schweigen wohl nur ein Zeichen der Achtung 
vor dem Zuschauer; die romantischen Liebhaber sprechen 
unverhohlen ihre Wünsche aus. Die „klassische Liebe“ 
achtete Ehre und Pflicht höher als die Liebe; die „roman¬ 
tische Liebe“ ist ihrerseits zu allen Opfern bereit, um das 
geliebte Wesen zu erringen: selbst die Pflicht muss vor 
der Leidenschaft weichen. 

Die Liebe der Mädchen und Frauen in Hugos Dramen 
ist thatsächlich jeder Probe gewachsen. Ehre, zeitliches 
Glück, ja das Leben setzen sie für den Geliebten ihres 
Herzens aufs Spiel. In dieser Hinsicht steht Marion neben 
Dona Sol, die von Maria von Neuburg begleitet wird. 
Ihnen reihen sich, von der gleichen Gesinnung beseelt, 
Catharina Bragadini und Jane Talbot an; den Reigen be- 
schliessen Blanche, Regina und Rosa d’Orthez. Die Liebe 
dieser weiblichen Gestalten erscheint geradezu heroisch,' 
wenn man die misstrauischen, übelgelaunten und eifer¬ 
süchtigen Liebhaber betrachtet, deren leidenschaftliche 
Ausfälle sie zu ertragen haben. 

Die Romantiker machten also aus der Liebe etwas 
Grosses, Heiliges, Reines; dieselbe erschien ihnen als die 
edelste und höchste Kraft, welche den Menschen er¬ 
füllen könne. 

Liessen die Romantiker zwar einerseits die leiden¬ 
schaftliche Liebe ihrer Helden und Heldinnen auf natür¬ 
liche Weise im Drama sich auswirken, so kannten sie doch 
auch andererseits die geistige Liebe, welche die Seele statt 

Vivez, et faites-vous un effort genereux, 

Sur Titus et sour moi reglez votre conduite: 

Je V aime, je le fuis; Titus ni’aime, il me quitt e. 

Portez loin de mes yeux vos soupirs et vos fers. 

Adieu. Servons tous trois d ? exemple ä l’univers 
De Tamour la plus tendre et la plus malheureuse 
Pont il puisse garder l’histoire douloureuse.“ 



»les Körpers (larbietet. Der Glaube an eine Fortdauer im 
.Jenseits stärkte die Liebeudeu des romantischen Theaters, 
welche auf die Erfüllung ihrer Wünsche im Diesseits nicht 
rechnen durften. So kommt es. dass in den Stücken Victor 
Hugos der Ehebruch keinen Platz hat: nicht als ob der 
Dichter Männer und Frauen in jene verfängliche Lage gar 
nicht brächte, sondern nach der Auffassung des Dichters 
ist deshalb keine Verletzung der ehelichen Treue vor¬ 
handen, weil sich die Liebenden eine glückliche Ver¬ 
einigung erst im Jenseits versprechen: r lls attendent» 
tous deux I’heure de la reuuion! u l ) 

In der richtigen Erkenntnis, dass je allgemein-mensch¬ 
licher eine Leidenschaft ist. ihre Darstellung desto wirkungs¬ 
voller sein müsse, hat Hugo in seinen Dramen die 
verschiedenartigsten Abstufungen der Liebe zu schildern 
versucht; diese Leidenschaft vermag in der That dort, wo 
sie lebenswahr sich offenbart, wie keine andere den Zu¬ 
schauer zu rühren und zu begeistern. 

Die läuternde Macht der Liebe stellte Hugo in Marion 
und Tisbe dar; in letzterer wie auch in Blanche zeigte er die 
heroische Energie einer wahren Neigung. Hernani, Angelo 
und Maria Tudor dienten ihm als die Vertreter der eifer¬ 
süchtigen Liebe; die ausschweifende Liebe fand ihre 
Repräsentanten in Don Carlos. Franz I., Laffemas und 
Ferdinand; die romanhafte Liebe zeigte sich in Maguelonue, 
Rochester, Gennaro und Ruy Blas. Über Didier. Rodolfo, 
Gilbert und Otbert breitete die romantische Liebe ihre 
Flügel aus; während die naive, kindliche Zuneigung ihre 
Vertreter in Sanche de Salinas, Rosa d'Orthez, Maria von 

l ) Diese geistige Hingabe der Liebenden erinnert in etwas an 
die Auffassung der Diebe im Mittelalter, die vielfach auf eine ideale 
Verehrung der Frau hinauslief. Solange das ersehnte Weib nicht 
erstritten war, kämpfte der mittelalterliche Recke zu ihrem Ruhme, 
mochten auch die Jahre in aussichtslosem Hoffen dahinschwinden 
und sein Haar grau färben. 
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Neuburg und allenfalls in Catharina hatte. 1 ) Selbst die 
berechnende „Liebe“, welche kaum noch diesen Ehrentitel 
tragen kann, fand in Fabiani'ihren Repräsentanten. 

Über die verfehlte Zeichnung der Vaterliebe in Tri- 
boulet sowie der Mutterliebe in Lucrezia ist bei den be¬ 
treffenden Dramen ausführlich gesprochen worden. Hier 
genügt es zu bemerken, dass kein Vater und keine Mutter 
in Triboulet und Lucrezia ihr Vorbild zu sehen geneigt 
sein dürften. — Lucrezia kann sich auch nicht entfernt 
mit Marion vergleichen. Beabsichtigte Hugo zwar, in beiden 
die rettende Kraft einer aufrichtigen Liebe zum Ausdrucke 
zu bringen, so musste dieser Versuch doch an der anti¬ 
thetischen und daher innerlich unwahren Gestalt einer 
Lucrezia scheitern: „II y avait plus de fondement a 
montrer la purification chez l amante dans Marion Delorme 
que chez la mere dans Lucrece Borgia par cette raison 
fort simple que la transformation morale s’operait sur 
le point qui avait peche outre qu elle n’etait pas 1’effet 
d une passion simplement inherente ä la nature animale.“ 2 ' 

Vielleicht hätte Hugo mit seinen dramatischen Persön¬ 
lichkeiten, besonders den weiblichen, in denen er die Liebe 
zu verkörpern sich vornahm, mehr Erfolg gehabt, wenn 
er darauf verzichtet hätte, mit Ungestüm in ihnen eine 
bestimmte These zur Geltung zu bringen, nämlich die, dass 
die romantische Liebe alles veredele und heilige, was sie 
umfasse. Dieser Grundsatz des Dichters wird in seinen 
dramatischen Gestalten mit zu viel Aplomb und Effekt¬ 
hascherei zum Ausdrucke gebracht, w odurch die Teilnahme 


') Aus dem eben angedeuteten Grunde wollte der Dichter nicht 
etwa in den beiden letztgenannten Frauengestalten die unerlaubte, 
ehebrecherische Liebe versinnbilden. 

2 ) cfr. Renouvier, p. 200. — Man vergleiche auch das abfällige 
Urteil Planches in seinen „Portraits litteraires“ (I. p. 173) über die 
•Offenbarung der Liebe in Marion und Lucrezia. 
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3 in <lem <Icsehicke dos liebenden Helden natürlicherweise 
Kinbus.se erleidet. 

Kiu zweiter Grund, weshalb Hugo mit seinen Reprä¬ 
sentanten der Liebe nicht besonders auf dem Theater 
reüssierte, liegt darin, dass er bei ihrer Zeichnung ent¬ 
schieden zu viel Sorgfalt auf die äussere Otfenbaruug der 
Leidenschaft verwendete und darüber die seelische Seite 
derselben vernachlässigte. Meistens erregte er mehr eine 
physische als eine psychische Emotion im Zuschauer.*) 
Dies kam auch daher, weil der Dichter fast nur die un¬ 
ruhige, sich selbst verzehrende Liebe in seinen Helden 
und Heldinnen verkörperte ; erst in seinen beiden 
letzten Dramen hat er die stille Zuneigung zwischen 
diingliug und Jungfrau zu zeichnen versucht. — Besonders 
wurde ein starker, rein physischer Schauder im Zuschauer 
wachgerufen, wenn Hugo das Gegenteil der Liebe, den 
Hass, sei es den idealen (den der Sünde) in Torquemada. 
sei es den realen (Men des Todfeindes) in Guanhumara 
darzustellen suchte: man prallte zurück — und blieb kalt. 

Der Mangel an psychologischer Vertiefung der im Drama 
vorgeführten Charaktere hat sich bitter gerächt; er hat 

1 ) ln seinen späteren Romanen hat übrigens Hugo mehr Kunst 
in der Psychologie oder besser gesagt Psychoanatomie bewiesen; so 
vergleiche man nur die Analyse der Gefühle des Jean Valjean in 
Les Miserables. Wenige (Muirakterzeichnungen moderner Romane 
vermögen den Vergleich mit der Schilderung der Seelenkämpfe Val¬ 
jeans durch Hugo auszuhalten. — Als Gegenstück hierzu kann man 
den Roman Le Vernier Jour d un Condamne nehmen; in demselben 
bemerken wir einen erstaunlichen Mangel an psychologischer 
Zeichnung des Helden, obwohl sich die Materie dort vorzüglich dazu 
eignete. Die Seele kommt ein Mal (p. 134) in vier Zeilen vor! Der 
Dichter schildert nur die physischen Wirkungen der Angst vor dem 
Tode: er will einen Schauder erregen! Planche („Portraits litte- 
raires u , 1. p. 14H) schreibt sehr richtig: r Nous esperions assister aux 
tortures de la conscience, et nous n avons sous les yeux que les 
frissons de la ehair.“ 
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den Ausschlag gegeben zu einer endgültigen Abweisung 
des Dichters als Dramatiker, nachdem der Lyrismus und 
die melodramatischen Elemente, welche in Hugos Theater¬ 
stücken hervortreten, seine Autorität auf dem Gebiete der 
Bühnendichtung frühzeitig erschüttert hatten. 


Wollen wir nunmehr, nachdem wir am Schlüsse 
unserer Erörterung der Hugoschen Dramen angelangt sind r 
uns über den Wert der dramatischen Thätigkeit Hugos¬ 
endgültig äussern, so definieren wir die letztere am bestell 
als die vergebliche Anstrengung eines Lyrikers, der 
Dramatiker werden möchte. Die Muse der Tragödie 
antwortete in der That unserem Dichter nicht! Um wirk¬ 
liche Dramen zu stände zu bringen, genügt nämlich nicht 
eine überströmende Lyrik und ein volltönendes Pathos, 
wie sie Hugo zweifellos zu Gebote standen; sondern dazu 
ist erforderlich „eine unerschütterliche Grundlage von 
Vernunft und Gleichgewicht des Gefühles oder wenigstens 
Verstand und Geschmack. Dies fehlte Hugo, und im Laufe 
der Jahre wurde er daher ein immer schlechterer Drama¬ 
tiker“. *) 

Seine Dramen-Aufführungen gestalteten sich während 
zwölf Jahren zu erbitterten Kämpfen. W 7 enn dieselben 
einigemal mit einem Siege endigten, so galt diese Ovation 
vor allem der Person des Dichters, der mit Hintan¬ 
setzung seiner behaglichen Lebensruhe unermüdlich danach 
strebte, die dramatische Litteratur aus den ausgetretenen 
Pfaden der Vergangenheit hinauszugeleiten, und ihr dann 
neue Wege durch den Urwald menschlicher Interessen und 
Neigungen zu bahnen: in diesem lobenswerten Kampfe 
hatte Victor Hugo die Jugend auf seiner Seite. Als aber 


*) cfr. Brandes, V. j>. 303. 



die neue Richtung in der dramatischen Litteratur gesiegt 
hatte, und nachdem die feurigen Jünglinge der Hernani- 
sehlacht bedachtsame Männer geworden waren, schlug 
für den Dichter die Stunde des Abschiedes vom Theater, 
ln richtiger Erkenntnis dieser Thatsache wandte er sich, 
noch im kräftigsten Mannesalter stehend, wieder anderen 
Litteraturzweigen zu. 

Es bedurfte einer langen Zeit, ehe man in der gebildeten 
Welt ein objektives Urteil über Hugo und vornehmlich 
über seine, seit einem halben Jahrhundert fast unberück¬ 
sichtigt gebliebene dramatische Thätigkeit gewann. Die 
Verurteilung seiner Bühnenwerke durch seine Gegner war 
ebenso entschieden gehalten, 4 ) wie die Lobpreisung der¬ 
selben von seiten seiner begeisterten Anhänger. 2 ) 

Die Thatsache dürfte schon längst allgemein anerkannt 
sein, dass kein französischer Dichter der zweiten Hälfte des 
verflossenen Jahrhunderts sich gänzlich dem theoretischen 
oder praktischen Einflüsse Victor Hugos entzogen hat. 
Die Verdienste, welche sich Hugo um die Litteratur — und 
nicht zum wenigsten um die dramatische Dichtung 
— seines Vaterlandes erworben hatte, waren zu umfassend 

') Man vergleiche u. a. die Kritik Planchen in seinen „Portraits 
litteraires“ (I. p. 1K8). — Bemerkenswert sind die Äusserungen von 
Sainte-Beuve in den „Chroniques parisiennes“, worin sich eine bittere 
Enttäuschung hinsichtlich der auf das romantische Theater gesetzten 
Hoffnungen kundgiebt. Er schrieb im April 1843: „Le faux historique, 
l’absenee de Betitele dann les sujets, le gigantesque et le forcene 
dans les Sentiments et les passinns, voilä ce qui a eclate et deborde; 
on avait cru frayer le chemin et ouvrir le passage ä une armee 
chevaleresque, audacieuse, mais civilisee, et ce fut une invasion de 
barbares!“ Sehr gerecht ist die Kritik von Potvin in „Revue de 
Belgique“, Jahrgang 18S5, p. 105 tf. 

*) Man vergleiche die Schriften von Barbou, Lesclide, Leconte 
de Lisle, Mirecourt, Rivet, P. de Saint-Victor, sowie auf deutscher 
Seite eine Abhandlung von Rudolf von Gottschall in „Unsere Zeit“ 
(1882, p. 824 tf.) und einen Artikel von 0. Heller in „Magazin für die 
Litteratur des ln- und Auslandes“ (1880, No. 11, p. 115). 



und nachhaltig, als dass sie sich nicht in den verschie¬ 
densten Zweigen der nationalen Litteratur kundgaben. 

Die Verdienste Hugos um die dramatische Poesie 
sind in Kürze folgende: endgültig räumte er mit den 
Theorien der Pseudoklassiker auf; 1 ) er betonte mit aller 
Energie, dass sie nicht berechtigt seien, indem er eiu 
umfangreiches Beweismaterial aus den Schriften seiner 
Vorgänger zusammentrug. 2 ) Durch die von ihm prokla¬ 
mierte Freiheit des Dramas wurde die Zahl der zur 
Wahl stehenden dramatischen Stoffe fast unbegrenzt; 
das klassische Theater hatte sich eben überall durch die 
geforderte Einheit der Zeit und des Ortes in seiner Aus¬ 
wahl beschränkt fühlen müssen. 

Vor allem brachten Hugo und seine Anhänger die 
Handlung selbst auf die Bühne. Allerdings haben sie 
sich dabei hin und wieder zu extrem gezeigt; doch lässt 
sich die Überschreitung der richtigen Grenze mit der That- 
sache entschuldigen, dass es sich um Kampfdramen handelte. 
Um ihr Prinzip recht zur Geltung zu bringen, mussten 
die Romantiker es in der Ausführung übertreiben. Wal¬ 
es Hugo auch oft nicht gelungen, lebenswahre Ge¬ 
stalten zu schaffen, so war doch gegenüber dem pseudo¬ 
klassischen Theater ein grosser Fortschritt erreicht worden: 
„Wo sonst drahtpuppenartige Figuren um die Wette 
deklamierten und perorierten, haben die Romantiker eine 
bunte Schar von Gestalten mit Fleisch und Blut aus dem 


‘) Hätte Hugo sieh freilich wenigstens einigermassen der Ein¬ 
heitsregel angepasst, so würde er sich manchen Monologes, mancher 
phantastischen Theatercoups und zahlreicher, störender Xeben- 
handlungen enthalten haben. Ra eines Charaktere haben keine 
Zeit abzuschweifen; sie stehen von vornherein unter dem Ein¬ 
flüsse der Katastrophe, der aber nicht fatalistisch erscheint, wie 
bei vielen Gestalten Hugos: davor bewahrte sie das Genie des 
grossen Tragikers! 

Man vgl. Souriau: .,La Preface de Cromwell“ p. 1-112. 
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Hoden gestampft." 1 ) Daneben verdrängte Hugo für immer 
die abgeblassten griechischen und heidnischen Personen¬ 
namen von der Huhne. 

Falls nach der moralischen Seite hin das Theater 
Hugos sich irgend ein Verdienst erworben hat. so ist es 
vielleicht das. dazu beigetragen zu haben, das Ge¬ 
fühl der Toleranz, das Gefühl des Mitleids mit 
den Leiden des Neben men sehen in der Menge zu 
wecken oder doch zu stärken. Hugo schilderte den Schmerz, 
das Unglück, die körperlichen Mühseligkeiten des Menschen, 
um unser Mitgefühl zu erregen, welches im realen Leben 
zu thätiger Hilfeleistung werden sollte. 2 ) 

Wenn das Wort Paul de Saint-Victors: „Le theätre 
est uue des vocations de Victor Hugo u auf Wahrheit be¬ 
ruht. so wird dazu der gewissenhafte Literarhistoriker 
ohne Zaudern bemerken, dass es höchstens die zweite 
oder gar die dritte Aufgabe im Leben und Wirken des 
französischen Dichters war, Dramen zu verfassen; denn: 
,.On ne devient pas un auteur dramatique; ou l est tont 
de suite ou jamais, comme on est blond ou brun, saus 
le vouloir!“ Dieses Wort seines Freundes Dumas hätte 
Hugo sich zu Herzen nehmen sollen, zumal er längst vor 
der Abfassung seines ersten Dramas die Literatur mit den 
köstlichsten Erzeugnissen seiner Lyrik beschenkt hatte, welche 
eben sein wahres Talent offenbarten. Wenn auch vielleicht 
zu bedingungslos, so doch geistreich schrieb Louis Ganderax; 
„Au theätre plus qu’ailleurs, Hugo est demeure Venfant 
sublime; sa psvchologie, son erudition, sa dramaturgie 
sous le couvert de la nature. de l’historie et de Corneille 
sont pueriles, sa poesie est admirable.“ 3 ) 

! ) (*fr. Sarrazin in seinem Werke: „Das moderne Drama der 
Franzosen in seinen Hauptvertretern“ p. 20. 

2 ) Man vgl. die Trauerrede Henri de Borniers bei Gelegenheit 
der Beisetzung Hugos (1S85): dieselbe ist abgedruckt im Index 
alpli. p. f>4. 

3 ) cfr. R. d. d. M. vom 15. März 1886. 



Es lässt sich nicht in Abrede stellen, dass von den 
vereinigten Werken des grossen Dichters die dramatische 
Partie die schwächste ist; dass es — wenigstens vor¬ 
läufig — diejenige ist, welche am unvermeidlichsten der 
Vergessenheit anheimfällt, beziehungsweise schon anheim- 
gefallen ist. Dennoch darf das Studium der Bühnen¬ 
stücke Hugos nie völlig vernachlässigt werden; denn diese 
Dramen bieten eine Fülle von Material ebensosehr für den 
Biographen wie für den Kritiker des französischen Dichter¬ 
fürsten und ermöglichen nicht nur in litterarischer Beziehung, 
sondern fast noch mehr nach der socialen, politischen und 
religiösen Seite hin eine gewissenhafte und einsichtige 
Beurteilung des vom Katholicismus und Royalismus durch 
alle erdenkbaren Phasen zum Deismus und radikalen 
Republikanismus gewanderten Victor Hugo. 
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